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Our c ver picture this month shows Tongans performing a g 
traditional ince. With the increasing flow of tourists the South § 

Pacific pe ole have bee}: able to develop their love of dancing 
and mt ‘c into a profitable industry. An article on the South 
Pacific begins on page 4 (Qantas photograph). 
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The Prime Minister of Fiji, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara. 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


The South Pacific: 
Regional perspectives 


The development of a South Pacific region with its own particular problems, 
style and interests can in many respects be traced to the 1947 Canberra 
Agreement which resulted in the formation of the South Pacific Commission. 
The form of this South Pacific region is still evolving ; constitutional 
evolution of the region is far from complete and the mechanisms of regional 
co-operation are still in the early stages of their development. Despite its 
relative youth as a region of independent and self-governing states, the 
South Pacific can boast many positive regional achievements. 


However, like all other regions, the South Pacific is finding that regional 
co-operation, while an ideal which most states support, can be a difficult 
and trying process when it comes to coping with practical issues where 
interests and objectives can legitimately differ. 


The foundation of the South Pacific Agreement) was between the Governments 
Commission (SPC) on 6 February 1947 is of Australia, Fran he NetherlandsfNew 
a most significant landmark in the Zealand, the Unite Pome 
development of the South Pacific region. United States. The aim of the Can 
The Agreement, signed in Canberra, (and Agreement was defined as being: ‘to 
usually referred to as the Canberra encourage and strengthen international 


Trawlers at the wharf at the 
fish cannery at Levuku, on the 
Island of Ovalau, Fiji. The 
cannery, operated by the 
Pacific Fishing Company, was 
established with the help of 
Japanese capital. 














Husking coconuts for copra 
and oil in Fiji. Production is 
declining in this industry. 


co-operation in promoting the economic 
anal social welfare and advancement of the 
peaples of the non-self-governing 
territories of the South Pacific region... . 







r the government of 
erlands New Guinea. After obtaining 
incependence Western Samoa became a 
‘Darticipating’ government in the 
Commission in 1965 and was followed by 
Nauru in 1969, Fiji in 1971 and Papua 
Nea Guinea in 1975. There are now eight 
articipating governments in the South 
ific Commission. Tonga is not a 
member of the Commission but it attends 
South Pacific Conferences by invitation 
and participates in the projects and 
activities of the SPC. 

The Conference has met annually since 
1957 and met every three years prior to 
that date. Up to 1974 when a modified 
precedure was adopted, participating 
gowernments were represented by two 
Commissioners, usually civil servants, who 
participated in the proceedings but could 
nor vote. The Commission met in session 
immediately after the Conference to 
determine the level of government budget 

. cortributions and to discuss the 
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implementation of the annual work 
program as decided by the Conference and 
the administrative arrangements of the 

SPC Secretariat which is based in Noumea, 
New Caledonia. 

The South Pacific Conference was 
Originally set up by the ‘metropolitan’ 
member governments of the Commission to 
‘associate with the work of the 
Commission’ representatives of the peoples 
of the territories within the scope of the 
SPC. These representatives have almost 
always been leading political figures of the 
territories, assisted by island advisers. In 
1967, following pressure by island 
delegates, the Conference was given a 
greater say in determining the annual 
work program and it soon became the 
more important organ of the SPC, 
overshadowing the session of the 
Commissioners. The Conference also 
began to assume the role of an important 
annual forum for the countries of the South 
Pacific region. Unlike the closed sessions 
of the Commission, meetings of the 
Conference were open by invitation to 
observers representing organisations and 
institutions operating in the South Pacific as 
well as to the press. The 15th Conference 
held in Nauru from 29 September to 
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8 October was attended by delegations from 
twenty-three countries or territories ; 
American Samoa, Australia, Cook Islands, 
Fiji, France, French Polynesia, Gilbert 
Islands, Guam, Nauru, New Caledonia, New 
Hebrides (condominium), New Zealand, 
Niue, Papua New Guinea, Solomon Islands, 
Tokelau Islands, Tonga, Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, Tuvalu, United Kingdom, 
United States of America, Wallis and 
Futuna, and Western Samoa. 

The 1947 Canberra Agreement defines 
the functions of the SPC in matters 
concerning the economic and social welfare 
and advancement of the peoples of the 
region. Political issues have generally been 
excluded from formal discussions in both 
the session and conference. 

The need for the organisation to reflect 
the needs and aspirations of the nations of 
the Pacific was highlighted at the 13th South 
Pacific Conference at Guam in September 
1973, when all the Pacific representatives 
gave unanimous support to an Australian 
proposal to modify the functioning of the 
South Pacific Commission. 

The outcome of the Guam resolution 
was.the Memorandum of Understanding 
which was signed on 2 October 1974 at 
the 14th South Pacific Conference at 
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Renwick Road, one of the 
shopping streets in the centre 
of Suva, capital of Fiji. 


Rarotonga, Cook Islands. The 
Memorandum was seen as a temporary 
measure to update the organisation by 
giving the Pacific nations a greater say in 
its functioning. Although a de facto 
separation of partigipating governmegks 
and territories on some finan 
administrative matters persists (throug 
Committee of Representatives of 
Participating Governments which has 
succeeded the old Commission Session), 
all meet together in the Conference. 

The future form and role of the SPC $ the 
South Pacific remains to be defined. Istand 
states have been critical of what they s 
as some deficiencies in the SPC — there are 
doubts about the impact of the work 
program, the discriminatory aspects of 
plural voting and the constitutional 
limitations on subjects for debate and 
discussion. 2s 

However, the SPC remains, over and | 
above the technical assistance function, 
the one regional organisation which leaders 
from all the states and territories of the 
Pacific attend. This universality of 
membership and the informal opportunities 
it provides for more general discussion and 
general familiarisation with each other's 
problems, can be regarded as one of the 
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SPC’'s most important contributions to the 
South Pacific. During its almost thirty 
years of operation the SPC has conducted 
many programs and projects of benefit to 
the region. As the metropolitan powers have 
preferred to give most of their aid directly to 
their territories or bilaterally to the 
independent or self-governing states, the 
SPC with a total annual budget now of 
about $2.5 million has only a limited 
capacity. There has been criticism that 
these limited resources have been spread 
teo broadly for maximum impact. 

The changing needs and character of the 
region due to the emergence of independent 
nations in the South Pacific region in the 
sixties led to a desire for an appropriate 
regional forum where these nations could, 
as equals, discuss matters of political and 
economic interest to them. As the 1947 
Agreement establishing the SPC, limited 
the functions of the Commission to 
economic and social issues, political items 
could not be included in the agenda of the 
annual South Pacific Conference. 
Fepresentatives used the opportunity 
i i ce at the 
O discuss political matters 
“outside of the Conference, but the need was 
felt for the establishment of a separate 
forum for political discussion. 
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Factory in Suva where 
galvanised sheet iron is 
corrugated for use in buildings 
and water tanks. 
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The desire for closer Islander co-operation 
and consultation had been expressed in 
concrete form in 1965 when Fiji, Tonga 
and Western Samoa met in Apia as the 
Pacific Islands Producers Secretariat, an 
organisation formed to promote the export 
of bananas. Its name was subsequently 
changed to the Pacific Islands Producers 
Association (PIPA), its membership 
expanded to include the Cook Islands, 
Niue and the Gilbert and Ellice Islands and 
its role broadened to include a wider range 
of commercial interests. 


PIPA, conceived and operated by 
Islanders for Islanders, received support 
at the highest level from its members. At 
its sixth annual conference in Nukuʻalofa 
in April 1971 it was decided that Island 
leaders should meet to discuss the 
establishment of some form of ‘political 
forum’ in the region. It was thought that 
this would in some ways supplement PIPA’s 
expanding role as a consultative economic 
forum. PIPA delegates advocating the 
political forum included the Fiji Prime 
Minister, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara, the 
Western Samoa Prime Minister, Tamasese 
Lealofi, the Prime Minister of Tonga, 
Prince Tu'ipelehake and the Premier of the 
Cook Islands, Albert Henry. 
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Ratu Mara, acting on behalf of the other 
three heads of government and the 
President of Nauru, then approached the 
New Zealand Prime Minsiter, Sir Keith 
Holyoake, in May 1971 with the request 
that New Zealand act as host at a meeting, 
to which Australia also would be invited, 
and at which questions of common 
interest could be discussed. The first 
Forum meeting was held in Wellington in 
August 1971. The agenda included regional 
trade and shipping, civil aviation, foreign 
investment, tourism, nuclear tests in the 
Pacific, law of the sea, telecommunications, 
education and regional co-operation. 

The first meeting accepted Australia’s 
invitation to hold a second Forum meeting 
in Canberra in February 1972. Later Forum 
meetings were held in Suva in September 
1972, Apia in 1973, Rarotonga in 1974 and 
Nukuʻalofa in 1975. The seventh Forum 
meeting will be held in Nauru in 1976. The 
meetings are usually attended by heads 
of government. 

Membership is restricted to self- 
governing and independent nations of the 
South Pacific. Present members are 





Australia, Cook Islands, Fiji, Nauru, New 
Zealand, Niue, Papua New Guinea, Tonga 
and Western Samoa. Observer status is 
accorded to leaders of governments 
approaching full self-government or 
independence. The Solomon Islands and 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands attended the 
sixth Forum meeting in Nukuʻalofa as 
observers. 

At its 1972 meeting the Forum decided 
to establish the South Pacific Bureau for 
Economic Co-operation (SPEC) ‘to 
facilitate future co-ordination and 
consultation between members on trade, 
economic development and other related 
matters’. The formal agreement 
establishing SPEC was signed on 17 April 
1973 by the founding members of the 
Forum — Australia, Cook Islands, Fiji, Nauru, 
New Zealand, Tonga and Western Samoa — 
at the Forum meeting in Apia. Papua New 
Guinea and Niue became members in 1974 
and 1975 respectively. The Agreement 
provides for Australia and New Zealand to 
contribute one third each to the Budget 
while the remaining third is shared by the 
Islanders. PIPA w d by SPIC in 





Among delegates at the sixth 
Pacific forum in Nuku'alofa, 
Tonga, from 1 to 3 July 1975s . 
were the Prime Minister of 

Fiji, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara 
(left), the Premier of Niue, 

Mr Robert Rex (second from 
left), the President of Nauru, 
Mr Hammer deRoburt (second 
from right), and the then Chief 
Minister, now Prime Minister, 
of Papua New Guinea, Mr 

M. T. Somare (right). 
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1974. At the 1975 meeting of the Forum at 
Nuku'alofa it was decided that SPEC 
would assume the role of Secretariat to the 
Forum. 


SPEC has performed a useful role in 
assisting Fiji, Tonga and Western Samoa 
in their negotiations with the European 
Cemmunity and by its work on one of the 
region's major problems — communications. 
It is studying a proposed regional shipping 
line (for which Australia gave $50,000 
for long-term studies) and organised the 
setting up of a Ministerial Shipping 
Ceuncil and a Regional Shipping Advisory 
Beard. In addition to its co-operation in an 
international Telecommunication 
Union/UNDP Regional 


Telecommunications Project, SPEC has 
been active in convening meetings on 
civil aviation matters and in the preliminary 
negotiations for the meeting of Ministers 
of Civil Aviation in Suva in August 1974 
which arranged the continuation of Air 
Pacific, the major regional airline in which 
a number of regional countries are 

ised a meeting 
er 1975 aimed at 
alising regional airline arrangements. 
SPEC is also working in other fields 
including quarantine and marketing. 


The nature of the relationship between 
SPC and Forum/SPEC in years to come 
remans to be decided. Clearly the pace and 







are HN of constitutional development is 


S that eligibility (on current criteria) for 
membership of the Forum /SPEC will 
continue to expand. The future outlook for 
the region may become clearer following a 
reyiew which SPC is about to conduct of 
itsown operations. At the Guam conference 
in 1973 Australia had suggested the 
Desstbility of a review conference for 

1877, perhaps in Canberra. However, at the 
15th South Pacific Conference in Nauru 

in 1975 many delegates felt that the 
process of reviewing the work program 

amd other aspects of the SPC’s activities 
should be launched during 1976. The 


Conference resolved to convene a review 


#cemmittee in Nauru about May 1976. 
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View of Vava'u, Tonga, 
with Neiafu harbour in the foreground 
(Qantas photograph). 


The Committee is to conduct an exhaustive 
re-evaluation of the functions and 
organisation of the South Pacific 
Commission, with a view to recommending 
changes necessary to enable the 
organisation to respond more positively 
and effectively to the changing times and 
needs of its members. A two-man 
Commission was to be appointed to carry 
out independent investigations into those 
functions for which the SPC is the most 
appropriate organisation and will submit a 
report to the review committee. Altnough a 
major contributor of funds, Australia is 

not committed to support any particular form 
of future organisation or definitior of 
responsibilities. As a general principle 
Australia would hope that the form of these 
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reforms emerge from assessment by the 
island states and territories of their own 
interests and needs. 

Perhaps the field where regional 
co-operation has proven the most difficult 
to negotiate has been in civil aviation. The 
small and scattered populations of the 
South Pacific (with the exception of PNG) 
are served by no less than four local 
airlines, none of which provide a fully 
regional service. The airlines are: 








The Post Office (left centre) 
and Museum (right centre) 
in Noumea, capital of New 
Caledonia. 


Air Pacific—owned by Fiji 60 . 9 per cent; 
Qantas, Air New Zealand and British 
Airways 10.3 per cent each; Tonga, 
Solomon Islands and the former GEIC 
1.9 per cent each; Western Samoa 

0.9 per cent and Nauru 0.6 per cent. 
Air Niugini— 
Government 60 per cent, cent 
Qantas, 12 per cent TAA, 16 per cen 
Ansett. 

Polynesian Airlines—the ownership is 






A typical Melanesian home in 
rural New Caledonia. 


understood to be approximately 
Western Samoan Government 70 per 
cent, Air New Zealand and Air Pacific 
10 per cent and private shareholders 
10 per cent. 

@ Air Nauru—owned by Nauru. 

The number of airlines operating in the 
region is matched by the variety of aircraft 
they employ: F27, F28, HS748, BAC 1-11 
and B737. There is overcapacity being 
employed and this is reflected in the lack 
of profitability of the airlines. 

The need for co-operation and, if possible, 
rationalisation has long been recognised 
by the states of the region. Indeed civil 
aviation was a subject on the agenda of the 
first forum meeting and has appeared on 
the agenda of all subsequent forum meetings 
as well as being the subject of numerous 
other special meetings. Earlier efforts at 
rationalisation were directed towards 
developing Air Pacific as the regional 
airline, however, this approach does not 
appear to receive universal support in the 
region. Other suggestions have been made 
which, would preserve the existing airlines 





d variety of aircraft in use. 


Noumea's historic Hotel 
de Ville (Town Halt). 
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At this stage the outcome of these 
negotiations is uncertain. However, the 
egion’s dependence upon reliable air 
transport is such that rationalisation of the 
existing costly over-capacity must remain a 
high regional priority. In a move towards 
resolving these difficulties at the October 
1975 meeting of civil aviation ministers 
in Nauru the participating governments 
agreed : 
‘To recommend to the South Pacific Forum 
that a South Pacific regional Civil Aviation 
Council comprising Ministers and their 
representatives be established. It was 
further agreed that an advisory committee of 
government officials should be formed 
which would provide advice to the Council’. 
As for Australia’s role in regional civil 
aviation, Qantas is seen as largely 
complementary to, rather than duplicating 
the roles of the local or regional airlines on 
routes between their territories. In general 
terms, as a fellow member of the region, 
Australia would like to see regional aviation 
arrangements that are co-operative 
rather than competitive and are under the 
control of the countries of the region. 
Australia is not dedicated to any particular 
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form of regional civil aviation 
arrangements but firmly believes that the 
shape of civil aviation arrangements in the 
South Pacific must be determined by the 
governments and peoples of the South 
Pacific in the light of their own social, 
political and economic circumstances. 

A major problem in the economic 
development of the small scattered island 
states of the region has been the efficient 
performance of the transport task. This 
problem has been exacerbated by the 
burden of high and increasing freight rates 
and the lack, within the region, of regular 
shipping services. One of the earliest 
concrete moves to overcome this long felt 
need was the proposal put forward by 
PIPA in 1971 to establish a South Pacific 
Regional Shipping Line. 

The impetus for this venture passed to the 
South Pacific Forum in 1972. A number 
of reports were issued and meetings held 
before the Forum decision, in 1974, to 
form a Regional Shipping Council or 
organise the investigations needed to 
develop the proposal. New Zealand 
contributed $NZ25,000 and Australia 
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$50,000 towards the cost of the studies. 
An Advisory Board of officials was formed 
and recommended that a shipping adviser 
be appointed. Mr R. de Vlaming, a retiring 
Director of the Nedlloyd Line commenced 
duty in April 1975. Mr de Vlaming’s 
services are being provided by the 
Netherlands Government. 


Although work on the proposal still 
remains to be done there is a feeling of 
optimism within the region that the Pacific 
Forum Line will be established. 


In a relatively short time the South 
Pacific has been able to make significant 
steps in creating organisations to meet 
its regional needs and aspirations. The 
SPC, which played a significant part in this 
development, is now itself undergoing a 
basic re-examination by the island states 
and territories it was formed to serve. The 
outcome of the review, the experience 
gained from the operation of Forum and 
SPEC, as well as the rapidly changing 
constitutional status of the territories of the 
region will all be significant factors in the 
future of the So ifi i 





Tongan fire-dancer entertains 
tourists at the Port of Refuge 
Hotel, Vava'u (Qantas 
photograph). 
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Significant developments 
in southern Africa 


Significant developments have occurred in the problem areas of southern 


Africa in the past year. 


lm Rhodesia, much energy that should have been directed towards the 
movement for representative government has been spent on divisive power 


struggles. 


South Africa, however, in pursuing a 
policy of detente with southern Africa 
has had some success in urging the 
Smith regime to seek negotiation of a 
constitutional settlement. 

in Angola serious problems threatening 
the stability of the whole continent have 
arisen from Portugal's withdrawal after 
590 years of colonial rule. A detailed 
account of developments follows: 






though the agreement reached at the 
Lusaka summit meeting in December 
£974, whereby the leaders of the 
Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
(ZAPU), the Zimbabwe African National 
a (ZANU), the Front for the 
ibefation of Zimbabwe (FROLIZI), and 
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agreed to unite and work together under 
tħe ANC, with Bishop Muzorewa as 
President, came into effect in January 
975, differences between the factions 
ained close to the surface. 
Bi preliminary talks between 
Mhowesia’s Prime Minister, Mr |. Smith, 
and Bishop Muzorewa on the Victoria 
Biver Bridge on 25 August 1975— 
arranged at the instance of President 
Kaunda of Zambia and Prime Minister 
Worster of South Africa who were also 
present—broke down, the ANC’s internal 
difficulties came to a head. Bishop 


. announcement of the 





formation of an external wing of the 
ANC, named the Zimbabwe Liberation 
Council, led Mr J. Nkomo, leader of the 
ZAPU faction—regarded as the most 
moderate element in the ANC—to call 

for an ANC National Congress. Bishop 
Muzorewa thereupon ‘expelled’ Mr 
Nkomo and his two principal supporters 
from the ANC. However, a congress of 
5,500 delegates held in Salisbury on 
27-28 September 1975 (described as 
‘illegal’ and a ‘fraud’ by Bishop Muzorewa 
and boycotted by him) elected Mr Nkomo 
as President of the ANC. On 26 October, 
about 35,000 delegates gathered for a 
further congress, this time called by 
Bishop Muzorewa’s supporters, but the 
Rhodesian authorities refused to allow it 
to proceed because the numbers exceeded 
the limit set as a security precaution. 
Thus Mr Nkomo’s contested election as 
President of the ANC, to replace Bishop 
Muzorewa, appeared to set the seal on 
the split within the Council. 


The split posed a difficult problem for 
the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 
and African leaders as to which faction 
they should support. In the event, none 
has come out directly in support of either 
group, although Mr Nkomo has been 
active in canvassing support, particularly 
in Tanzania, Zambia, Botswana and 
Mozambique. Perhaps as a result of this, 
no objections were raised to Mr Nkomo’s 
decision to recommence constitutional 
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negotiations with the Smith regime, and 
the first meetings were held in Salisbury 
in October/November. These meetings 
served once again to highlight the 
apparently irreconcilable conflict between 
Mr Smith's stated position, that there 
would be no majority rule in Rhodesia 
in his lifetime, and Mr Nkomo’s position 
that he would settle only for immediate 
majority rule. Nevertheless the meetings, 
which dealt mainly with procedural 
issues including immunity for ANC 
delegates to attend projected substantive 
negotiations in Salisbury, were regarded 
as reasonably successful, and this 
appeared to be confirmed when Mr 
Smith and Mr Nkomo issued a joint 
declaration in early December of Intent 
to Negotiate a Settlement. The 
Declaration stated that the next stage of 
negotiations would be a ‘plenary session 
in Rhodesia with nominated representatives 
chosen respectively by the Government 
of Rhodesia and the ANC.’ It also 
provided immunity within Rhodesia for 
all ANC-nominated representatives, and 
stated that when agreement on all 
aspects of the constitutional issue had 
been reached, a final constitutional 
conference would be held at a mutually 
agreed venue outside Rhodesia. It was 
subsequently assumed that the plenary 
talks would commence early in 

January 1976. 

The Smith /Nkomo talks were, inevitably, 
denounced by Bishop Muzorewa and by 
the Reverend N. Sithole, leader of the 
militant ZANU faction. They claimed that 
any agreement reached between Mr 
Smith and Mr Nkomo would represent a 
sellout by the latter and would be 
unacceptable, either to the black 
Rhodesians or to other African leaders. 
The basis for such an agreement, in any 
event, remains uncertain. Some observers 
believe Mr Nkomo will accept a 
settlement which would guarantee 
majority rule over a transitional period, 
possibly of two to five years, but there 
are doubts on the one hand whether 
Mr Smith or his party, the Rhodesian 
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Front, would accept any arrangement 
which did not protect the white majority 
interest indefinitely, and on the other 
hand whether any transitional period 
before majority rule would be acceptable 
to African leaders. Still, for the moment 
at least, they seem prepared to let Mr 
Nkomo go ahead with his efforts, and to 
wait to see whether he can achieve an 
acceptable basis for settlement. Should 
the attempt fail, the question of ANC 
leadership is likely to be re-opened, and 
it is possible that there could be a move 
away from the traditional, and ageing, 
contenders such as Mr Nkomo, Bishop 
Muzorewa and Mr Sithole, towards 
younger and more radical leaders. 


Rhodesia /South Africa 


It is clear that Rhodesia’s ability to 
carry on for so long in the face of 
international opposition, manifested 
principally by the imposition of sanctions 
and the guerrilla campaign by nationalist 
groups based in neighbouring countries, 
has been due largely tg the support 
received over the years fro 
Africa. Over the past twelve months, 
however, apparently in pursuit of his 
policy of detente in southern Africa, 

Mr Vorster has publicly, and presumably 
privately, urged Mr Smith to try to reach 
a negotiated constitutional settlement 
with the ANC as soon as possible. Thid i | 
pressure has, inevitably, brought some — 
results, in view of Rhodesia’s heavy 

dependence on South Africa: thus Mr d 
Smith has admitted that he agreed to the 
release of Mr Sithole from detention 

early in 1975 because of this pressure. fi 
Subsequently, on 1*August, it was s 
announced in Pretoria that the last i 
contingent of South African security 

police serving in Rhodesia would be 
withdrawn, thus removing a significant 
military and symbolic prop of the Smith 
regime. On 9 August Mr Vorster and Mr 
Smith met in Pretoria, and on 12 August 

the agreement between the Smith regime 
and the ANC to hold the Victoria River 












Brdge meeting was announced. Again, 
South African pressure appeared to have 
been a principal factor. 

Dn 12 October 1975, in a British 
television interview, Mr Smith created 
a stir by claiming that South African 
intervention had been responsible for the 
“a jure to achieve a constitutional 
settlement in Rhodesia. This claim, 
waich was strongly denied by Mr 
Verster, demonstrated the strains 
developing in the relationship between 
the two leaders as a result of South 
Aftican efforts to push the Rhodesians 
to move faster than they themselves 
wished. Mr Smith subsequently apologised 
to Mr Vorster in Pretoria for any 
misunderstanding arising out of his 
interview. The episode had at least a 
temporary effect on South African / 
Rhodesian relations—as well as Mr 
Smith's credibility but it still appeared 
likely that Rhodesia could continue to 
ccunt on support from South Africa 
provided it were judged that the 
Rhodesian regime was making sincere 
and ad@quatepiserts to achieve a 
neaei constitutional settlement. It 
seems unlikely that Mr Vorster's own 
party or the South African electorate as a 
whole would accept a policy of 
abandoning Rhodesia if the constitutional 
talks ultimately fail, as most observers 
expe$t they will, in circumstances in 

the Rhodesian side could not be 

seen to ke clearly to blame, even though 
the resumption and intensification of 
military confrontation and guerrilla warfare, 
hich could then be expected, would be 
source of serious concern to South 
frica. 2 

oe 
United Kingdom role 

Since the failure of the Pearce Mission 
in 1971 the direct role of the United 
Kisgdom Government, although continuing 
to De recognised internationally as the 
sovereign authority in Southern Rhodesia, 
in *rying to bring about a settlement has 
sicnificantly declined, while the roles of 
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The Prime Minister 
of South Africa, 
Mr B. J. Vorster. 





the Organisation of African States (OAU) 
and the United Nations have 
correspondingly increased. The United 
Kingdom Government, however, has lent 
its support to recent moves to resume 
direct negotiations between the ANC and 
the Smith regime, and has warned that 
failure could have disastrous consequences 
in Rhodesia and southern Africa. The 
Minister of State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs, Mr D. Ennals, 
has also made visits to South Africa, 
Tanzania and Zambia and had talks with 
leaders of those countries on the 
Rhodesian problem, and the question 
was again discussed during the visit of 
President Nyerere of Tanzania to London 
in November 1975. Further, the United 
Kingdom Government has made it clear 
that it would be prepared to preside over 
the first constitutional conference 
scheduled to take place outside Rhodesia, 
if so requested. However, it has not 
sought to impose this on the negotiating 
parties, and the overall position of the 
Government has become one of waiting 
and hoping that an agreement can be 
reached between the parties which, in 
conformity with the standing British 
commitment to the Six Principles for a 
settlement, it can formally, and gratefully 
endorse. 
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Mozambique 


After nearly five hundred years of 
Portuguese rule, Mozambique became 
independent on 25 June 1975, when 
control of the country was handed by 
the Portuguese to the National Front for 
the Liberation of Mozambique (FRELIMO). 
FRELIMO had waged a guerrilla war 
against the Portuguese for ten years 
until nine months before independence 
when it joined with the Portuguese in a 
transitional government. The leader of 
FRELIMO, Marxist Mr S. Machel, became 
President of the new Republic. 

It has been estimated that up to 
100,000 Portuguese left Mozambique in 
the twelve months preceding independence, 
creating severe shortages of skilled 
personnel in administration, industry and 
commerce. This quickly resulted in 
production shortfalls, a decline in the 
efficiency of basic services, particularly 
in the ports, and a sharp deterioration 
in the country’s economic situation. 


The first task of the FRELIMO regime, 
before trying to tackle the serious 
economic problems, was to establish 
firmly its grip on the country, where, in 
spite of its leadership of the liberation 
movement, it commanded the support of 
only a minority of the population. Reports 
in December 1975 of unrest in various 
parts of the country and of fighting in 
the capital Lourenco Marques seemed to 
suggest that the Government was seeking 
to establish its control by forceful methods. 
Indications were that the trouble arose in 
the first instance from an uprising of 
dissident troops and police, apparently 
in reaction to moves initiated by the 
President to curb corruption in the armed 
forces but towards the end of the year 
the unrest had spread to the north where 
causes appeared to be largely tribal. 

In early January, a prison camp in the 
north coast region was overrun and the 
prisoners, including political prisoners, 
freed. While the overall control of the 
FRELIMO regime did not appear to be 
threatened by these events they raised 
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questions about the future political 
stability of the country, as well as about 
the capacity of the regime, in the face of 
opposition and dissidence, to deal 
effectively with Mozambique’s shattered 
economy and administration. 


Mozambique—Rhodesia /South Africa 


Expectations that, with independence, 
Mozambique would move to join in 
international sanctions against Rhodesia 
and to cut its ties with South Africa have 
not so far been realised, mainly because 
of the parlous state of the Mozambique 
economy and the disastrous economic 
effects any such moves could have. 

On the South African side, about 
100,000 migrant labourers from 
Mozambique work in South African mines 
and, under an old agreement between 
the South African and Portuguese 
authorities, fifty per cent of the wages 
of these workers has been remitted in 
gold to Mozambique. In addition, at 
least a third of the exports /imports of 
South Africa's industrtal ‘&ansvaal ‘A 
Triangle’ pass through the Moz 
port of Lourenco Marques, and this 
transit traffic is a key element of 
Mozambique’s economy. The economy 
of the Portuguese-built Cabora Bassa 
Hydro-electric Scheme is another 
important factor; Mozambique isat ¢@ 


present only able to use tenper cent of «sts 


the scheme’s power output and the > 
balance is sold to South Africa. Likewise, 
tourist traffic from South Africa has been 
an important source of revenue. For a 


variety of reasons, therefore, Mozambique [ 


appears to have had, little choice but to 
maintain its economic links with South, 
Africa. ov ~* 
On the Rhodesian side, too, there are 
important limitations on Mozambique’s 
freedom of action. The ports of Lourenco 
Marques and Beira are both connected 
by rail with Salisbury, the former being 
the main outlet for Rhodesia’s mineral 
and agricultural exports while Beira is 
an important outlet for its maize and 


tobacco exports. Before independence, 
this transit trade was estimated to be 
worth $150 million to Mozambique and, 
although Rhodesia’s dependence on 
Mozambique has been reduced, it still, 
like its South African equivalent, 
represents a significant factor in the 
Mozambique economy, both because of 
the revenue it provides and because of 
the employment it generates for 
Mozambique’s rail and port workers. 
The air service between Lourenco 
Marques and Salisbury also provides a 
communications link of importance to 
beth sides. These factors suggest that 
Mozambique is unlikely, at least for some 
time, to be in a position to forego the 
economic benefits which its relations 
with South Africa and Rhodesia provide, 
without further serious disruption of the 
economy. 
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South Africa 


In October 1974, Mr Vorster, in a 
widely-noted speech, appealed for six 
months to ‘show the world’ what South 
Africa could do, thus giving rise to 
cautious hopes that both South Africa’s 
foreign policies and its racial policies 
might be about to undergo some 
fundamental changes. It was subsequently 
made clear, however, that the speech, 
and the implied promise, were directed 
at changes in South Africa’s relations 
with its African, and particularly, southern 
African neighbours, and not at any major 
reform of its own apartheid system. 

Mr Vorster was, in effect, embarking on 
a policy of seeking detente with southern 
Africa, of which the first and most 
conspicuous fruit has been his efforts, 
noted above, to force Mr Smith to the 
conference table to settle the Rhodesian 
problem. 
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While the African reaction as a whole 
to this policy, particularly in the light of 
its exclusively external application, has 
been negative, and in some quarters 
actively hostile, it has achieved some 
limited results in relations with some 
African states, particularly those also 
concerned in seeking a negotiated 
settlement in Rhodesia and those which 
had not previously rejected wholly the 
concept of ‘dialogue’ with South Africa. 
In particular, a degree of rapport has been 
established with President Kaunda, and 
to a lesser extent with political leaders 
in Botswana, Tanzania and Mozambique 
on the Rhodesian problem, and Mr 
Vorster and the South African Foreign 
Minister have visited Lusaka for talks on 
this question. Mr Vorster has also paid 
visits to Liberia and the Ivory Coast 
Foreign Minister, in turn visited Pretoria 
in 1975, the first African Minister to do 
so for a number of years. These 
developments have been a cause of some 
satisfaction to the South African 
Government but their effect on South 
Africa's overall relations with Africa 
should not be over-estimated. The South 
African Government itself must have 
been disappointed at the limited extent 
of the response to its new detente policy, 
at the strong reiteration by the OAU of 
its condemnation of the apartheid 
system and the subsequent adoption at 
the Thirtieth United Nations General 
Assembly (in which South Africa chose 
not to participate) by overwhelming 
majorities of even stronger resolutions 
than before on apartheid issues. At most, 
it appears, South Africa has gained a 
modicum of goodwill with a few 
countries as a result of its efforts to 
settle the Rhodesian problem, and 
perhaps a breathing space from immediate 
African pressures but without any real 
change in the African countries’ 
determination to bring down the apartheid 
structure in South Africa. 

Although detente is essentially 
externally-oriented, there have in fact 
also been some changes in the 
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application of some aspects of the 
apartheid laws in South Africa. These 
have, however, been largely of a minor 
order—relaxation of racial segregation in 
public buildings and utilities, moves 
towards some degree of multi-racialism 
in team sports and the removal of 
restrictions on the use of certain hotels 
in major cities—and African and world 
opinion have not regarded this reduction 
of ‘petty apartheid’ as of significance. 
Nevertheless, a new trend has been set 


in motion, and there are some expectations 


that the move away from apartheid 
could develop a greater momentum— 
albeit still a slow one—under the impact 
both of external pressures and of gradual 
changes in public attitudes within South 
Africa itself. 


South Africa’s perseverance with the 
‘Bantustans’ or ‘homelands’ policy has 
also served to continue its alienation 
from world opinion. The first Bantustan, 
the Transkei, is scheduled for 
‘independence’ in October this year, but 
although this would be one of the mgre 
politically viable homelanes ether 
appear hopelessly non-viable), ~~--- 
international views remain firmly set 


against recognising any such ‘independent’ 


entities. 


Angola 


Unlike Mozambique, where 
FRELIMO’s domination of the registawte 
struggle provided a ready-made suctessor 
to the Portuguese administration, Portugal 
was unable to achieve an orderly, or 
even a dignified, withdrawal from Angola. 
Following the change of government in 
Portugal in 1974, an attempt was made 
to bring this about, but it was a b à 
and ultimately unsuccessful effort. In 
January 1975, as an interim step towards 
the granting of independence on 11 
November, the Portuguese Government 
established a transitional government for 
Angola, with ministerial portfolios 
allotted equally between itself and the 
three Angolan liberation movements—the 
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MPLA (Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola), the FNLA (National 
Front for the Liberation of Angola) and 
UNITA (National Union for the Total 
independence of Angola). 


The fragility of the arrangement was, 
newever, quickly apparent, as conflict 
broke out between the MPLA and FNLA 
factions in Angola, each seeking to widen 
its power base in preparation for the 
projected creation of a constitutional 
assembly and subsequent elections. A 
cease-fire was negotiated at Nakuru, 
Kenya, in June, but heavy fighting 
resumed within days. 


The early phases of the fighting clearly 
favoured the MPLA. In July the FNLA 
was forced out of the capital, Luanda, 
and thereby from the transitional 
Government. In August UNITA entered 
the conflict in a loose union with the 
FNLA against the MPLA. The fighting 
then intensified with MPLA forces 
quickly gaining the upper hand in key 
areas, including control of the capitals of 
twelvà f the sixteen provinces and the 
capture Mom UNITA of the main southern 
port of Lobito, the adjacent rail terminal 
of Benguela, and Mocamedes another 
significant port in the south. In October, 
the FNLA and UNITA launched counter- 
offensives in order to recover lost ground 
and to establish their claims to inclusion 
post-independence Government. 
FNLA forces advanced to within ten 
miles uanda, and FNLA/UNITA 
forces recaptured Lobito, Benguela and a 
number of provincial capitals. 






Faced with the collapse of the 
sitional Governmentand a state of 
(civil war in Angola, Portugal 
decided nevertheless to go ahead with 
its independence plans. At noon on 10 
November a proclamation was read by 
the Portuguese High Commissioner 
granting independence to Angola and 
transferring sovereignty to all the people 
of Angola.* The liberation movements 
moved immediately to consolidate their 
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respective political claims, the MPLA 
establishing a ‘government’ in Luanda 
and the FNLA/UNITA a rival 
administration in Nova Lisboa (renamed 
Huambo). The scene was set for a Ditter 
struggle for control of Angola. 


The situation also presented opportunities 
for increased external involvement. The 
Soviet Union, which had long supported 
the Marxist-oriented MPLA, moved 
swiftly to recognise the MPLA 
government in Luanda, and to increase 
sharply, along with Cuba, its military aid 
and support for the MPLA forces. Other 
communist countries, former Portuguese 
territories, a number of African countries 
and Brazil quickly followed suit. On the 
other side, Zaire indicated its support for 
the FNLA/UNITA coalition, but dic not 
extend recognition to it as a government. 
Most countries, including the majority of 
Africans, preferred to await developments 
before taking any action to recognise 
either of the rival governments. The OAU 
took the position, initially, that a 
government of national unity should be 
formed in Angola. 


Soviet aid for the MPLA was matched 
by.an undisclosed amount of United 
States aid for the FNLA/UNITA forces. 
Originally covert, and mainly channelled 
through Zaire under CIA auspices, this 
aid was subsequently exposed in 
Congressional hearings and, in spite of 
strong appeals from the Administration, 
Congress then moved to prevent additional 
United States aid or military involvement 
in Angola. At the same time, it was 
reported, and subsequently confirmed 
that South African forces had also moved 
to the support of FNLA/UNITA forces in 
southern Angola, partly to defend the 
Namibian frontier against encroachment 
from Angola and partly in order to bolster 
resistance to the MPLA. It seemed clear, 
however, that the scale of Soviet /Cuban 


*In effect, after 500 years of colonial rule, Portugal 
simply pulled out and left Angola to an uncertain 
fate. 
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intervention and support for the MPLA 
greatly exceeded that of United States / 
South African support for FNLA /UNITA. 
In this situation, and given the active 
role of Cuban troops and Soviet advisers 
with the MPLA forces and the weight 
and sophistication of the weaponry 
supplied, it seemed only a matter of time 
before the logistic superiority of the 
MPLA forces would be reflected on the 
battlefield. As 1975 ended, this trend 
was already visible, and earlier expectations 
that the FNLA/UNITA forces could 
mount a successful offensive against the 
MPLA, or even hold on to key areas, 
began to fade. By mid-January, the 
MPLA forces had broken through and 
overrun most of the principal FNLA 
strongpoints in the north, capturing the 
cities of Carmora, Negage, Ambulz and 
Ambrizete. Only the towns Santo Antonio 
and San Salvador near the Zaire border, 
remained in FLNA hands. Militarily, it 
appeared, the FNLA had become largely 
a spent force and its political future also 
appeared bleak. As expected, the MPLA, 
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having overcome its rivals in the north, 
then turned its attention to Southern 
Angola, the principal UNITA base. 
Again, the prospects of successful 
resistance to the more heavily armed 
MPLA forces appeared limited, 
particularly as South Africa decided, in 
the face of critical world opinion and 
casualties, to withdraw its forces back 
to the Namibian border areas. The 
strategic towns of Cela, Santa Comba 
and Novo Redondo all fell to the MPLA, 
leaving Lubito, Huambo and Silva Porto 
vulnerable to attack. South Africa's 
intervention played a major, if negative 
role, in the political evolution of the 
Angolan situation. For obvious reasons 
this was widely resented and condemned 
by African countries, and its effect was 
to elicit additional support for the MPLA, 
while at the same time reducing criticism 
of the Soviet role in Angola. By the time 
the OAU was able to arrange a summit 
meeting on the Angolan situation in 
January 1976, twenty-two of the 
forty-six OAU members had recognised 
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African Unity House, 
headquarters of the 
Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU) General Secretariat at 
Addis Ababa. 
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-he MPLA, and there were pressures for 
-ull OAU recognition, using South 
Africa’s intervention in support of 
=NLA/UNITA as the basis for rejecting 
-he earlier attitude of support for a 
coalition government. 


In the event, the OAU was unable to 
-each a decision, but found itself evenly 
divided between support for alternative 
-esolutions recommending recognition 
of the MPLA and calling for a government 
of national unity. Attempts to reach a 
compromise failed, and the OAU was 
forced to acknowledge its inability to 
ntervene successfully in Angola. (A 
oroposed OAU peace-keeping force was 
quickly dismissed). The OAU’s failure 
eft the way open for a decision in the 
dattlefield, and it was soon apparent that 
the MPLA intended to pursue this course. 


The events in Angola, and particularly 
the major Soviet /Cuban role in support 
af the MPLA also had wider international 
repercussions. The United States made 
t clear that it regarded Soviet action as 
joing beyond the accepted limits of 
Soviet /United States detente. The USSR, 

- or its part, denied that its aid for the 

f VIPLA, which merely extended the help 
t had been giving for several years, was 
contrary to detente and asserted that it 
-epresented support of an African 
jationalist movement under threat from 
onary and racist-supported forces. 
The ¥oviet role was also strongly 

ca ed by China as a display of 
adventurism and imperialism, in the 
oursuit of bases and resources in Africa. 
owever, China (which had formerly 
iven limited assistancagto all three 
ation movements) ‘was in no better 
dosttrésx_than the United States to 
counter or contain Soviet moves. 







With the United States Government's 
hands tied by Congressional restrictions, 
based on fears of the United States 
becoming involved in another Viet Nam- 
type situation, China incapable of 
affective intervention, and South Africa 
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apparently withdrawing its support for 
the UNITA/FNLA forces the prospects 
were for an early military victory for the 
MPLA. Latest reports suggested that a 
final MPLA drive in the south was 
gaining momentum and threatening 
UNITA positions, including Huambo, and 
that, faced with overwhelming odds, 
UNITA was preparing to abandon frontal 
resistance and resort to a long-term 
guerilla struggle. Whatever the immediate 
outcome, it seemed doubtful however, 

if this would settle more than superfically 
the deep divisions within Angola, or 
between other African countries on the 
question of Angola’s future. 


The political unity of Africa had been 
visibly shaken by the turbulent sequel 
to Portugual’s final farewell to its African 
possessions. 


Namibia 

Namibia (South West Africa) also 
remains an issue of major international 
concern. Continued South African 
control of the Territory, ruled invalid by 
the International Court of Justice (ICJ), 
has been universally rejected, and has 
been seen as all the more objectionable 
because of the imposition of a 
quasi-apartheid system on its inhabitants 
and attempts by South Africa to exclude 
majoi political groups from operating in 
the Territory. 


Of a Namibian population of about 
850,000, only about ten per cent are 
white, but these are in control of a large 
part of the most fertile agricultural land 
and of areas containing rich diamond and 
uranium deposits. The bulk of the 
population is in the north of the Territory, 
adjacent to the Angolan border, where 
the Ovambo people comprise forty-six 
per cent of the total population. 


Reinforced by the findings of a 1964 
Commission of Enquiry established by 
the South African Government to inquire 
into the affairs of the Territory, that 
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Government has proceeded to implement 
a policy of separate development in 
respect of the various ethnic population 
groups in Namibia, in the process playing 
on traditional tribal rivalries, particularly 
between the Ovambos and smaller tribal 
groups. Opposition to this policy has 
been suppressed, and outspoken critics 
expelled from the Territory. The apparent 
objective of the policy has been to 
preserve for the minority white population 
which has close links with South Africa, a 
position of economic and social 
domination within Namibia. The main 
effective opposition has come from the 
Ovambo-based South West African 
People’s Organisation (SWAPO), which 
has maintained a sporadic guerilla 
campaign against the authorities in 
Namibia although many of the leaders 
are in detention or exiled. 


The South African Government, while 
rejecting the ICJ decision and the claims 
of the United Nations to ‘administer’ 
Namibia (through the Council for 
Namibia), has acknowledged that 
Namibia must eventually be granted 
independence, or at least the right to 
self-determination. It has, however, 
rejected demands that the United Nations 
(and the OAU) should be involved in 
this process, and has instead insisted that 
it will itself arrange for the people of 
Namibia to choose their future, ‘all 
options’ being open to them in this 
regard. To this end ‘constitutional’ talks 
between representatives of ethnic groups 
in Namibia began in September 1975 in 
the capital, Windhoek. For its part SWAPO 
declared a boycott of the conference. 
The first session agreed on a ‘declaration 
of intent’ which resolved that the aim of 
the conference would be to draft a 
constitution for South West Africa as 
soon as appropriate and, if possible, 
within three years. The talks then 
adjourned to November, when after four 
days of further deliberations all the items 
on the agenda drawn up in September 
were referred to committees which are 
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to report back to the conference in 
March 1976. 


While the constitutional talks and South 
Africa's apparent recognition of the 
inevitability of independence for Namibia 
are steps in the right direction, the means 
chosen and the attempt to produce a 
solution compatible with South Africa's 
own interests are unlikely to prove 
internationally acceptable. Certainly 
SWAPO and the OAU are likely to 
continue to attack the South African 
moves, and there seems little prospect of 
United Nations endorsement of them. 


The Council for Namibia, for its part, 
has continued to focus international 
attention on the Namibian situation, with 
a view to increasing the pressure on 
the South African Government to abandon 
its unilateral attempts to resolve the 
question and to withdraw from the 
Territory forthwith. A conference on 
‘Namibia and Human Rights’ was held in 
Dakar, Senegal, from 5 to 8 January 1976, 
under the auspices of the Council of the 
International Commission of Jurists to 
publicise the situation in Namibia and to 
co-ordinate the struggle against South 
African control. The conference adopted \ 
strong resolutions condemning the 
South African Government's stand and c 
policies on Namibia, and calling on all 
countries to desist from all contacts with 
Namibia or South Africa itself which 
could support these policies. 
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It is likely, as the questions of 
independence for the former Portuguese 
countries in Southern Africa fade into 
history, and as a negotiated settlement in 
Rhodesia begins to @ppear feasible, that th 
African-led assault on South Africa’s’ 
position in Namibia will intensify. Witt 
strongly anti-South African forces 
apparently poised to seize control in 
Angola, the potential military threat to 
Namibia, previously regarded as remote, 
could also become a reality and the time 
left for South Africa to achieve a solution 
to its liking could be sharply reduced. 


PASSPORTS 


Australian passports and visas— _— 
not compulsory, just essential 


Most Australians are probably under the im- 
pression that it is compulsory for Australian 
citizens leaving Australia to carry a passport, but 
under the current regulations this is not so. 


In practice, however, an Australian citizen travelling overseas does require a 
-ravel document to enter other countries, except New Zealand. 


Aad, although it is not compulsory for an Australian citizen to have a passport 
+o enter Australia, it is necessary for a citizen to provide evidence of his or her è 
citizenship. A passport is the most convenient way of doing that. 


The year in which the Australian soon after by the Passports Act of 1920, 
Government began issuing passports is which imposed a penalty of £50 or three 
umcertain due to frequent changes in months imprisonment for travel beyond 2 
departmental responsibility in the ensuing Australia without a passport. This | 
vears. However, it is believed the issuing legislation was widely criticised, particularly 
-of passports was first regularised in 1912 by the press. One Sydney newspaper 
/ following the promulgation of regulations commented that: 
im the Government Gazette of 7 September We trust that the proposal will meet the 
/ 1912. most strenuous opposition. It is intended 


Since then the number of passports 
issued annually has steadily increased to 
ticipated figure of around 400,000 

6. 







\ mber of passports issued in 
Australia indicates the relative affluence 
and mobility of the Australian people. Per 

sapita, Australia issues roughly half as 
ery more passports agnually than the 
ited States. 2 
+toweyer, although the regulations of 
1812 provided for the issuing of passports 
they did not make it compulsory. In 1916, 


the War Precautions (Passport) The 
Regulations were introduced making it Australian 
cempulsory that, with some exceptions, a passport— 
passport be held by all people over sixteen sak sh 
years entering or leaving Australia. ton nadem 





X The regulations of 1916 were replaced travel. 
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to fasten permanently upon Australia 
one of the afflictions which were 
endured during the war and should 
have been abandoned once the 
Armistice was signed. 


Transfer of powers 


The Passports Act of 1920, was repealed 
in 1938 and replaced by a new Act. The 
current legislation is the Passports Act 
1938-1973. In March 1975, the 
administration of the Passports Act was 
transferred from the Minister for Labor and 
Immigration to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Act provides that authorised people 
may issue Australian passports to 
Australian citizens and to British subjects 
who are not Australian citizens. 

Three types of passports—diplomatic, 
official and ordinary—are issued. 
Regulations under the Passports Act also 
provide for the issue of documents of 
identity to British subjects (in lieu of 
passports) and certificates of identity to 
stateless people or to those who are 
unable to obtain a national passport. 
Provision also exists for the issue of 
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Indonesian culture is becoming 
better known to Australians as 
increasing numbers travel there 
for holidays, about 10,000 in 
1975 compared with 3,000 in 
1973. Here the Treasurer of 
the Indonesian Arts Society, 
Melbourne, Miss Mayne, 
displays a batik dress in her 
Indonesian handcrafts shop 

in Melbourne. 


travel documents in accordance with the 
1951 United Nations Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees. 

Diplomatic passports are issued to a 
restricted group of people travelling 
overseas for diplomatic purposes. Official 
passports are issued to people, other than 
those holding diplomatic passports, who 
are travelling overseas on Government 
business. The ordinary Australian passport \ 
has a blue cover and the latest issue has 
the prefix K before the passport serial ) 
number. -D | 
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identity documents 


A document of identity may be issued aS f 
a measure of temporary identification. 
Unlike the holder oģ an Australian j 
passport, the holder ‘of a document of _ 
identity does not come within the provisions 
of visa agreements which Australia has 
with various other countries. A person 
travelling on a document of identity must 
obtain visas for all foreign countries to 
be visited. 

The Australian Government issues 
certificates of identity to aliens resident in 
Australia who wish to travel overseas but 
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who are stateless or unable to obtain a 
passport from a diplomatic or consular 
representative of the country of which they 
claim to be a national. A certificate of 
identity does not provide authority for the 
bearer to return to Australia, and the bearer 
must obtain a re-entry visa in the usual way. 

Australians who lose their passports 
abroad may apply to an Australian official 
representative for a replacement passport. 
Tre loss should be reported to the local 
pelice in the country where the passport was 
lest. If the applicant is unable to provide 
evidence of identity and Australian 
citizenship, a temporary travel document is 
issued until these points can be clarified. 

In 1916, a passport cost ten shillings 
and was valid for two years with the 
pessibility of renewal for two-year periods 
up to a total of eight years. The number of 
passports issued in 1916 was 11,400. In 
1376, the price of a passport is $20 and 
the number of passports issued in 1975 
was more than 372,000. 

The current passport is valid for only 
five years and cannot be renewed beyond 
that period. A person who needs a new 
passport should apply for it when the old 
one expires. 


Proof of identity 


An applicant for an Australian passport 
must establish his identity by means of a 
icate on the application form which 
be signed by a referee. Details of 
place of birth (usually provided 
bw a birth certificate) and marital status are 
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male divorcees are asked to obtain the 
‘written consent of thei spouse unless the 
souse is making a simultaneous 
application for a passport. The absence of 
such consent does not mean that a 
passport will be refused indefinitely. In 
such cases, the spouse is informed that a 
passport application has been made. 
Ater receiving this advice, the spouse 
must obtain a court order restraining the 
Department or the applicant from 


y. proceeding with the application if the 
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issue of a passport is to be withheld. 
A passport is normally issued to the 
applicant unless such an order is made 
within a certain period. 

Under the current provisions, it is not 
compulsory for an Australian citizen leaving 
Australia or entering Australia to carry a 
passport. In practice, however, an Australian 
citizen travelling overseas requires a travel 
document to enter other countries, except 
New Zealand. Although it is not compulsory 
for an Australian citizen to have a passport 
to enter Australia, it is necessary for a 
citizen to provide evidence of his or her 
citizenship. A passport is the most 
convenient way of doing this. 


Visas 


The word visa (alternative spelling visé) 
is derived through French from the Latin 
‘videre—to see’ and simply means ‘seen’. 
it is defined in Websters Dictionary as: 

An endorsement made on a passport by 

the proper authority (as of the country 

the bearer wishes to enter) denoting 
that it has been examined and that the 
bearer is permitted to proceed. 

It is in the sense of this definition that the 
Australian system uses the word ‘visa’. 

The requirement of intending travellers 
to Australia to carry a visa or other form of 
authority to travel has been in force for 
many years. The introduction of the 
Migration Act 1958, consolidated 
Australia’s immigration laws which had 
been in force since Federation and 
introduced new concepts, for example, 
control of entry through an entry-permit 
system rather than the dictation test. 
(Under the Immigration Restriction Act of 
1901, an immigrant might be required to 
write out at official dictation a passage of 
fifty words in any European language.) 

The Migration Act is not concerned 
with immigration policy. It provides 
instead the machinery through which 
Government policy is implemented. The 
visa is not a requirement of law. It is 
required by Government policy as a 
necessary prerequisite to travel. It is not, in 
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PASSPORTS 


itself, an entry authority. Section 11 of the 
Act states: 

A visa or similar notation or a form of 

provisional authority to enter Australia 

issued to a person on behalf of the 

Commonwealth shall not be deemed to 

be an entry permit and does not entitle 

that person to enter Australia or to be 
granted an entry permit. 

It is a matter of Government policy that, 
with specific exceptions, any person coming 
to Australia for temporary stay or as a 
migrant is required to have prior authority. 
This authority is the visa. It is stamped in 
the passport or other acceptable form of 
travel document. It may be issued in 
overseas countries only by a delegated 
Australia-based officer, or in countries 
where Australia is not represented, by 
British consular authorities acting under 
delegation on our behalf. 


Visa exemptions 


Instructions are issued from time to time 
to define classes of people who do not 
require visas. For instance, New Zealand 
citizens do not require visas to enter 
Australia. 

The visa is an indication to a carrier 
company that the grantee may be accepted 
for travel to Australia with the almost 
certain assurance that entry will be 
permitted on arrival. It serves also as an 
indication to the immigration examination 
officers at the point of arrival in Australia 
of the type of entry permit to be issued to 
the incoming traveller. Thus the visa not 
only facilitates travel, but simplifies the 
disembarkation process. In view of the 
long distance and expense involved in 
travel to Australia, the visa serves as a 
useful protection to the traveller in that it 
virtually eliminates the risk of being 
refused entry on arrival with the attendant 
inconvenience and the possibility of 
additional expense. 

Various steps have been taken to reduce 
the formalities associated with visa 
application, particularly for business 
visitors who travel frequently to Australia 
and for tourist visitors. Thus, some 
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visitors may obtan visas valid for four 

years and for multiple journeys. 

Since July 1969, bona fide business and 
tourist visitors in a great number of 
countries may, on completing a form of 
application and with a minimum of further 
inquiry, be granted visas immediately or 
within twenty-four hours of receipt of 
properly completed applications. 
Applications may be lodged either 
personally, through travel agents or 
through the mail. 

Types of visas issued by Australia are: 

m Migrant—issued to people who have 
been approved for entry to Australia 
for residence. 

m Temporary residence—issued to 
executives of foreign business firms, 
entertainers, sportsmen, students, for 
short term entry to Australia which 
may involve paid employment. 

m Visitor—issued to tourists and 
businessmen, for short term visits to 
Australia. 

m Transit—issued to people who wish 
to transit or tranship through 
Australia. 

w Diplomatic—issued to accredited 
diplomats and their dependants 
travelling to Australia on duty. 

m Official—issued to government 
officials and their dependants 
travelling to Australia on official 
business. 





 -_—_? 
Legislation 
The Passports Act 1938-1973, | 
machinery through which the issue of 4 


visas is controlled. Although the power to g9 
grant visas is vested in the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the gmplementation of 
Government policy relating to visa 
requirements is the responsibility of the ` 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs. Accordingly, policy governing 
entry to Australia and authority to 
approve entry rests with the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, who, in 
practice, exercises these two functions 
through his control of visa policy and 
entry permits issued under his direction. y 
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CHOU EN-LAI 


Death of Premier Chou En-lai 


Chou En-lai, Premier of the People’s Republic of China and senior Vice-Chairman of the 
Communist Party of China died on 8 January at the age of seventy-eight. He was one of the 


outstanding national leaders of this century. 


His passing was mourned throughout many 
countries of the world. Messages of condolence, 
which flowed into Peking in large numbers 
from all corners of the world, paid tribute to 
the contribution he had made as a statesman 
to international affairs. The respect he received 
from people of diverse political beliefs and 
convictions was a reflection of his stature. 

Born in Shaohsing, Chekiang Province, in 
1898 he was one of the relatively few Chinese 





The late Premier of the People’s Republic 
of China, Mr Chou En-lai. 
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leaders who had the opportunity in his youth 
to study abroad. He spent two years at 
Waseda and Nippon Universities in Japan and 
later studied in France and Germany. He was 
one of the foundation members of the Paris 
branch of the Chinese Communist Party 
formed in 1921. 

After his return from France Chou took an 
active and leading role in the affairs of the 
Party. When the People’s Republic of China 
was established in October 1949, Chou was 
appointed Premier and concurrently Foreign 
Minister: he retained the latter portfolio until 
1958 but is known to have extended considerable 
influence over foreign policy matters until 
close to the time of his death. As Foreign 
Minister he led the Chinese delegations to the 
Geneva Conference on Indochina in 1954 and 
to the Afro-Asian conference at Bandung in 
1955. He is perhaps best remembered outside 
China for his role in dealing with international 
affairs over the past five or six years. The long 
periods he spent, often into the early hours of 
the morning, talking to foreign visitors, 
explaining at length China’s position on 
international issues, contributed greatly towards 
removing many of the misunderstandings 
which had existed about China. Under his 
guidance China was admitted to the United 
Nations, and sound relations were established 
in the subsequent years with many countries 
throughout the world. China’s determination to 
establish state-to-state relations with the 
United States, Japan and the ASEAN states, a 
policy which removed many difficulties from 
the Asian region, reflected Chou’s influence on 
foreign policy. 

As the Foreign Minister, Mr Peacock, said 
in his condolence message to the Chinese 
Foreign Minister: ‘The qualities of dignity 
and composure marked his distinguished 
career as a national leader and an international 
figure. He will be sadly missed.’ 
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UNITED NATIONS 





U.N. Secretary-General to 
report on Cyprus 


The United Nations Secretary-General. Mr K. Waldheim, is to make a report by 31 March 
on the implementation of its resolution on the Cyprus question. 





É The debate on Cyprus at the Thirtieth was based on a draft sponsored by a group of 
z Session of the General Assembly opened in non-aligned nations. It reaffirmed the terms of 
| New York on 11 November 1975. On resolution No. 3212 adopted by the Twenty- 
19 November the Assembly refused the leader Ninth Session of the General Assembly, 
of the Turkish Cypriot community, Mr R. demanded the withdrawal of all armed forces 
Denktash, the right to address it. This was called on both parties to take urgent measures 
E consistent with a previous decision to allow to facilitate the voluntary return of all refugees 
f a Turkish Cypriot representative to speak and, the immediate resumption of meaningful 
, before the Special Political Committee only. and constructive negotiations and urged all 
i Both Cyprus and Turkey submitted draft parties to refrain from taking unilateral action 
resolutions during the course of the debate. in contravention of resolution No. 3212, 
The resolution (No. 3395) which was finally including changes in the demographic structure 
j adopted by the Assembly on 20 November by of Cyprus. It also requested the Secretary- 
a majority of 117 (Australia, Cyprus, Greece) General, Mr K. Waldheim, to report on the 
to one (Turkey) with nine abstentions (U.S.) implementation of the resolution. 
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The Australian Prime Minister, 
Mr J. M. Fraser (left foreground ), 
among dignitaries at the burial 
ceremony for the late Prime 
Minister of Malaysia, Tun Abdul 
Razak, in Kuala Lumpur on 
16 January. In the front row with 
Mr Fraser are (from left) the 
Prime Minister of Thailand, 
Kukrit Pramoj, Vice-President 
Sultan Hamengku Buwono of 
Indonesia and President Marcos 
of the Philippines. 
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Death of Tun Razak 


TUN RAZAK 


Tun Abdul Razak’s death on 14 January, at the age of 53, was unexpected, since the severity of 
nis illness had not been apparent. Though never a robust man, Tun Razak established a 
reputation as a tireless and dedicated worker for his country. 


Born in Pekan, the royal city of Pahang, in 
1922, Tun Razak was educated at the Malay 
College, Kuala Kangsar and Raffles College, 
Singapore. In 1947 he went to England to 
study law, and was called to the Bar in 1950. 
Following five years in the Pahang State civil 
service, Tun Razak won a federal parliamentary 


seat, and was appointed Minister for Education. 


Tun Razak had a long and distinguished 
political career. He was a foundation member 
of the United Malay National Organization 
(UMNO), was elected leader of its youth 
section and subsequently became the 
Organization’s deputy president. With the 
achievement of Malaya’s independence in 1957, 
Tun Razak was appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Defence. He was 
appointed Prime Minister on 22 September 
1970, and became President of UMNO. He also 
held the portfolios of Defence and Foreign 
Affairs (until 1975). During his long 
association with Malaysia’s first Prime Minister, 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, he developed as a 
highly respected leader and administrator. 

Tun Razak’s domestic and administrative 
achievements were considerable. While 
Minister for Education he published an 
Education Report (popularly known as the 
Razak Report), which has since become the 
basis of Malaysia’s education policy. In 
demestic terms, perhaps, Tun Razak’s greatest 
bution to Malaysia was his ability to 
rapid progress in the rural development 
pro d the expansion of Malay 
participation in the nation’s economic life. 

In foreign policy Tun Razak established 







himself as an intefnationalist. He was convinced 
that the security of Malaysia and her neighbours 


in South-eas™Asia lay in® policy of 
independence, non-alignment and neutrality. 
While he was Prime Minister, Malaysia 
established diplomatic relations with China. 
Under his guidance Malaysia was quick to 
recognise the communist governments of 
Viet-Nam, Laos and Cambodia and to extend 
a hand of friendship to them. He worked 
tirelessly to reinforce the stability and security 
of Malaysia and the ASEAN region through 
his proposal that the region be declared a Zone 


oF F Peace, Freedom and Neutrality. 
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Tun Razak made three visits to Australia, 
two as Deputy Prime Minister (1967 and 1968), 
and as Prime Minister in October 1975. The 
latter years have seen relations between 
Australia and Malaysia mature: the similarity 
of foreign policies, co-operation on a wide 
range of bilateral matters and close contact 
between Malaysian and Australian leaders have 
served to forge a community of interest and an 
identity of purpose. As the Prime Minister, 

Mr Fraser, said on 15 January 1976, with 
Tun Razak’s passing, Australia has lost a good 
and dear friend. 

Following a distinguished legal career, 
Malaysia’s new Prime Minister, Datuk Hussein 
Onn, quickly established himself as a national 
figure. A member of Parliament only since 1970 
and Deputy Prime Minister since 1973, his 
ministerial career has included the portfolios 
of Education and Finance. He was a close 
personal friend of Tun Razak and is expected 
to continue his policies. 


The late 
Prime 
Minister of 
Malaysia, Tun 
Abdul Razak. 
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Spain: King Juan Carlos installed 


The death of General Franco on 20 November 1975 has ushered in a new and potentially more 
liberal era for Spain. Prince Juan Carlos de Borbon, the successor designated by General Franco 


himself, acceded to the throne on 22 November 
since Alphonso XIII, exiled in 1931. 


In his speech of accession the new monarch 
referred in considered but general terms to 
the complex of issues confronting the nation 
in the post-Franco era. He indicated the 
possibility of change in Spain’s politico-social 
structure, but in terms which showed that this 
would be a very gradual process: he also 
seemed to suggest that Spain would seek 
reintegration with the rest of Western Europe. 
The speech contained an expression of support 
for the armed forces and a brief reference to 
the country’s economic problems. 

Subsequently, on 27 November, the King 
exercised his royal prerogative and, to 
commemorate his accession to the throne, 
granted a partial amnesty for crimes committed 
before 22 November. Death penalties were 
commuted and penalties of up to three years’ 
imprisonment cancelled. There was a sliding 





as King Juan Carlos I—the first Spanish king 


scale by which longer sentences were also 
reduced: the maximum reduction was three 
years. Article three of the decree, however, 
excluded from the pardon all penalties for 
acts of terrorism or associated political crimes, 
including association with proscribed groups. 
The Opposition denounced the pardon as 
insufficient. 

Signs of political and economic unrest have 
not diminished since Juan Carlos’ accession to 
the throne. Left-wing calls for street 
demonstrations and strikes in fact increased 
in volume and frequency following the granting 
of the limited pardon, despite counter-measures 
taken by the authorities. 

It was announced on 2 December that the 
King had chosen Sr. Torcuato Fernandez- 
Mirando as the new President of the Cortes 
and hence, ex officio, of the Councils of the 





Palacio de las Cortes, the 
Spanish House of Parliament. 
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Realm and of the Regency. A subsequent 
announcement confirmed the retention of 
Sr. Carlos Arias Navarro as President of the 
Gevernment, a post he held under General 
Franco. Sr. Arias heads a Government of 
twenty ministers, only four of whom held 
office in the last Franco Government. The 
structure of the Ministries remains almost 
unchanged. In a statement issued after its first 
Cabinet meeting on 15 December the new 
Gevernment noted that ‘the effective presence 
and participation of citizens and social 
organisations, without discrimination or 
privilege, (was) necessary to accomplish (its) 
objectives’, and that ‘special priority’ would be 
allotted the consideration of ‘the extension of 
the rights and liberties of citizens and a 
-eform of representative institutions’ to bring 
the Spanish system more into line with that 
of Western Europe. However, in an interview 
given to Le Figaro, the Interior Minister, 
Sr Fraga, estimated that it would be two 
years before general elections could be held. 
Although Communist attempts to call a 
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general strike have so far not been successtul, 
sporadic industrial unrest has been mounting 
throughout the country in recent weeks, with 
strikes and demonstrations assuming much 
larger proportions. Areas most affected to 
date have been the metal, construction and 
transport industries, but stoppages have also 
hit banks, insurance companies, postal services 
and the docks. The authorities have reacted 
toughly, conscripting strikers in the case of 
postal workers and using tear gas to break up 
demonstrations. The growing campaign for 
higher wages is closely linked with that for 
increased democratic rights, as underlined by 
the official support given the strikers by the 
two leading Opposition movements, the 
Democratic Junta and the Platform of 
Democratic Convergence. The death of a 
policeman in a booby-trap explosion on 

17 January seems to mark the return of the 
Basque nationalists to the fray as well, and 
suggests that the new Spanish Government 
may have to face a particularly tough baptism 
of fire over the coming months. 


The ‘cod war and the 


Law of the Sea 


One aspect of the Britain/Iceland ‘cod war’ that has so far received little international 
attention is the possible effect of unilateral extensions of resource jurisdiction on the future of 


the Law of the Sea negotiations. 






d’s unilateral declaration of 

< | Tisdiction out to 200 miles 
preceded a similar, but less expected, 

™ statement of intention by the President of 

Mexico in November to amend the Mexican 

constitution tg, provide for an exclusive 

economic zone of 200 miles. 


The ‘cod war’ itself began well before 
Iceland’s latest unilateral declaration. The 
International Court of Justice in 1974 held 
that Iceland’s earlier (1972) claim to a 
fifty-mile exclusive fishing zone was ‘not 
opposable’ to Britain and the Federal 
Republic of Germany (FRG), but declined to 
say whether it was contrary to international 
law. 
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Several other countries have been 
and are facing strong domestic pressures from 
local fishing industries and provincial 
governments to make unilateral declarations. 
The Canadian Government has indicated its 
intention not to prejudice its other interests by 
making a unilateral declaration. But by taking 
tough measures to enforce strict quotas under 
the International Commission for the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Agreement (including 
banning Soviet vessels from entering 
Canadian ports for a time) it was able to 
obtain from the Soviet Union (and Spain) the 
next best thing—concurrence with ‘anticipated 
legal and jurisdictional changes in the regime 
of fisheries management’. This amounts to a 
recognition of the legitimacy of a future 
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The Prime Minister of Canada, Mr P. E. Trudeau. 


unilateral declaration of a 200-mile zone. 

The Canadian Prime Minister, Mr P. 
Trudeau, said on 7 August: ‘We have not 
excluded unilateral action; we have said it is a 
possibility. . . . But we find it better to get 
multilateral action and international 
recognition of that law of the seas than to act 
unilaterally.’ 

President Ford is expected to veto legislation 
currently passing through the United States 
Congress proposing unilateral extensions of 
fisheries jurisdiction to 200 miles. Speaking to 
the American Bar Association in Montreal on 
11 August, the U.S. Secretary of State, 

Dr H. Kissinger said: ‘Many within 
Congress are urging us to solve this problem 
unilaterally. A Bill to establish a 200-mile 
fishing zone passed the Senate last year—a 
new one is currently before the House. The 
Administration shares the concern which has 
led to such proposals. But unilateral action 
is both extremely dangerous and incompatible 
with the thrust of the (Law of the Sea) 
negotiations.’ (Of even greater significance 
for the future of the Law of the Sea 
negotiations would be the passing by 
Congress of legislation protecting United 
States companies mining the deep seabed 
beyond national jurisdiction. This might deal 
a fatal blow to the negotiating process by 
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undermining completely the widely accepted 
principle that the resources of the deep seabed 
are ‘the common heritage of mankind’.) 

The Governments of Norway and Britain 
are also facing domestic pressures to make 
unilateral declarations. If either were to do so, 
a chain reaction could well develop and have 
the effect of enclosing large areas of the 
Atlantic. 

The effects of premature unilateral action, 
in particular by major countries, are potentially 
serious, notwithstanding that a 200-mile 
exclusive economic zone is likely ultimately 
to be endorsed by the Law of the Sea 
Conference, thereby giving all coastal states 
specified rights to living and non-living 
resources in the zone. 

The President of the Law of the Sea 
Conference, Ambassador Amerasinghe, at the 
conclusion of the Geneva session, made a plea 
to delegates during which he said: ‘I appeal 
to all states to refrain from taking any action 
or adopting any measure which would place 
in jeopardy the conclusion of a universally 
acceptable Treaty of a just and equitable 
nature’. He had in mind that not only would 
unilateral action seriously undermine the 
negotiating process, but that the threats of 
retaliatory action made by some African and 
other states might be carried out. 





The United States Secretary of State, Dr H. A. 
Kissinger. 
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HIGH COURT 


Seas and Submerged Lands Act 1973 


Tħe High Court of Australia has given its long-awaited judgment on the Seas and Submerged 
Lands Act, which had been passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in 1973 and subsequently 


challenged by the six States. 


in upholding the validity of the Act the 
-igh Court’s decision, on 19 December 1975, 
as momentous, not only because of its 
anplications for federal-State relations, but 
also because of the new light it sheds on one 
of the most obscure and controversial 
orevisions of the Commonwealth Constitution— 
section 51 (xxix), which gives Parliament 
Dower ‘* . . . to make laws for the peace, order 
and good government of the Commonwealth 
with respect to ‘‘external affairs”. 

The Seas and Submerged Lands Act provides 
meffect that sovereignty over the territorial 
sea, the seabed below and the airspace above it 
>elongs to the Commonwealth and not to the 
States. It also provides that sovereign rights to 
explore and exploit the continental shelf belong 
-c the Commonwealth and not to the States. 

‘n upholding the validity of the Act the Court, 
among other things, held that it was a law 
with respect to the external affairs of the 
jation. The meaning and effect of this part of 
-ke decision will be briefly examined. 

In drawing a distinction between ‘foreign 
affairs’ and the broader concept of ‘external 
affairs’ the Chief Justice of the High Court 
stated that legislative power relating to the 
atter was not limited to the making of 
amrangements with other nations or the 
implementation of such international 
amrangements as may properly be made in 







Austgalia’s interest with other nations, though 
t ay well be the most frequent 
mani®statigns of the exercise of the power. 


In d w the power (which was expressed to 
be both an independent and plenary power) 
extended to ‘any affair which in its nature is 
external to the gontinent of Australia and the 
isiand of ee ect always to the 
Constitution as @Whole’ lhe Court as a 
whole also took thasview. 

Mr Justice Mason’s examination of what is 
meant by ‘external affairs’ is of particular 
interest to lawyers and diplomats alike. In 
rejecting the argument that the external affairs 
power is no more than a power to make laws 
with respect to Australia’s relationship with 
foreign countries, His Honour said that 
‘affairs’ include ‘matters’ and ‘things’ as well 
as ‘relationships’. Thus the power conferred 
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by section 51 (xxix) extends to matters or 
things geographically situated outside Australia, 
and it applies in particular to the territorial 

sea and its subjacent soil because * . . . their 
control and regulation is an aspect of the 
external sovereignty of Australia and Australia’s 
external relationships with other nations’. 

The Court made it clear that it adhered to the 
view of the Supreme Court of the United 

States in thinking that ‘. . . once the low-water 
mark is passed, the international domain is 
reached’. 

Important consequences follow from the 
Court’s determination, on the one hand, that 
the external affairs power extends to matters 
or things geographically situated outside 
Australia, and on the other, that State 
boundaries end at the low-water mark. One 
result of this is that the Commonwealth 
Parliament may now be empowered to pass 
laws to control and deal with matters such as 
the seabed and its resources, the continental 
shelf, navigation both inter-State and intra-State, 
the Barrier Reef (other than islands which are 
part of Queensland) and prevention of the 
pollution of Australian seas and coastlines. 

The Court’s judgment is also significant 
because of what it has to say about federal- 
State relations in the international sphere. 

The Court disposed of the theory, held by 
some, that the States of Australia have some 
residual international status. The Chief Justice 
made it clear that while the power with respect 
to external affairs is not expressed to be a 
power exclusively vested in the Commonwealth, 
it must necessarily of its nature be so in 
relation to international relations and affairs. 
In his view the former colonies never were and 
the States are not international persons. In the 
Court’s opinion even if the former colonies had 
proprietary rights and legislative power in, or 
in relation to, the territorial sea and internal 
waters, the subjacent soil or superjacent 
airspace, the continental shelf and incline— 
which for historical and legal reasons they did 
not have—the essential feature of federation 
was to coalesce and unite these rights and 
legislative powers in the Commonwealth. The 
emergence of Australia as an independent 
nation state confirmed this situation. 
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ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


One of the important consequences that flow 
from the fact that only the Commonwealth has 
international status is that the States have no 
capacity to negotiate or enter into treaties 
or to exchange or send representatives. 


Mr Justice Gibbs and Mr Justice Stephen 
dissented in part from the majority judgment. 
In their separate judgments they took the view 
that the territorial sea and internal waters, as 
well as the airspace above them and the sea-bed 
and subsoil beneath (but not the continental 
shelf) belonged to the Australian colonies 


before federation and formed part of the 
respective territory of each State on federation. 
In their view certain provisions of the Seas 
and Submerged Lands Act went beyond the 
scope of the 1958 Convention on the Territorial 
Sea and the Contiguous Zone in that they 
affected the internal distribution of powers 
within Australia by divesting proprietorial 
rights of the States and vesting them in the 
Commonwealth. Such a law did not relate to 
the international relations of Australia and to 
that extent could not be regarded as a law 
with respect to external affairs. 


Conference on Internationa! 
Economic Co-operation 


Australia is one of eight developed countries which will take part in the work of the Conference 


on International Economic Co-operation (CIEC). 


The first meeting of the Conference was held 
in Paris from 16 to 19 December. It brought 
together representatives of twenty-seven nations, 
including developed and developing countries, 
to set the stage for continuing discussions on a 
range of vital international economic issues. 
Australia was selected as one of the developed 
country participants, together with the United 
States, the European Communities, Japan, 
Canada, Sweden, Switzerland and Spain. The 
developing country representatives were 
Algeria, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Venezuela, Iraq, 
Indonesia, Nigeria, India, Brazil, Zaire, 
Argentina, Peru, Mexico, Jamaica, Cameroon, 
Zambia, Egypt, Pakistan, Yugoslavia. 

The Conference agreed to establish four 
special Commissions to deal respectively with 
energy, raw materials, development and 
financial affairs. The first meetings of the 
Commissions, each of fifteen nations, will be 
on 11 February, and it is expected that their 
work will last at least until the end of 1976. 

There are a number of special features of 
the CIEC. It will provide the first forum for 
the discussion of oil and other energy questions 
by both producer and consumer countries. 
Indeed CIEC has its genesis in the aftermath 
of the oil crisis of late 1973. The tension of 
the period gradually gave way to a conviction 
on all sides that solutions to the serious 
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differences over energy must be found through 
dialogue. The oil-exporting countries involved 
in the preparation for the CIEC were, 
however, determined that issues other than 
energy must also be discussed, especially those 
relating to development. Consequently the 
four commissions have been established to 
deal with a wide range of energy and 
development related issues and, given the 
inter-relatedness of the issues concerned, it is 
envisaged that the Commissions should 
function in parallel. Full meetings of the 
Conference to consider the work of the 
Commissions are likely to be held at offici 
level in about July, and at Ministeria 
about December, 1976. 

Australia will participate in the Raw 
Materials Commission as a full member, and 
will observe the work of ths other three 
Commissions to T gas an overview , 
of the broad issues being cagsidered in the 
CIEC, which have considerable implications 
for international economic and political 
relations. 

The negotiations to be carried out under 
the umbrella of CIEC will, no doubt, prove 
difficult, but there is reason to hope that 
solutions may be found in this representative 
but restricted conference which have proved 
elusive im wider forums. 
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india: Recent political 


cevelopments 


INDIA 


Speculation on the timing of the lifting of the emergency and the possibility of early elections, 
wich had revived following the Supreme Court’s unanimous decision on 7 November upholding 
the Prime Minister’s election to Parliament in 1971 has been temporarily laid at rest. This was 
cl-rified at the 75th Plenary Session of the Indian National Congress which met at Komaganta 
Māru Nagar in Punjab from 29 December 1975 to 1 January 1976. 


The Congress approved unanimously by a 
stow of hands a resolution recommending that 
the emergency be continued because of the 
existing danger of external and internal 
subversion. The life of the Lok Sabha is to be 
ewtended for a further year under Article 83 
of the Constitution. This has been justified on 
t= grounds of ensuring continuity in bringing 
about economic and political stability. 

Acticle 83 provides for the extension of the life 
o the parliament in one year terms while a 
state of emergency is in force. 

Parliament was convened on 5 January and 
subsequently approved a resolution extending 
the life of the Lok Sabha for a further year. 
An election has thus been deferred until at 
least February 1977. 

In her speech to the National Congress, the 
P*ime Minister, Mrs Gandhi, ruled out lifting 
tke emergency in the near future. Mrs Gandhi 
szid that it had not been imposed for personal 
reasons but to save the country from disruption. 
Nrs Gandhi warned of external interference 
fem foreign powers in the internal affairs of 
untries of the sub continent. She was also 
| of the foreign press for its hostile 
developments in India. 
mber of constitutional amendments have 
reportedly been proposed but details are not 


y=t clear. Recent Rresidential ordinances, which 
er of 







among oth n ave the Government 
greater po pms press and 
removed legal irf@Mtinigyén the reporting of 
parliament have béeffratified by Parliament. 
Æ Presidential ordinance presented to the 
carrent Parliament suspends, for the duration 
co the emergency, the right of any person to 
move in court enforcement of rights under 
article 19 of the Constitution. Article 19 protects 
c=rtain rights including freedom of speech and 
e=<pression and the right to assemble peaceably 
aad without.arms. With the suspension of 
article 19 all constitutional freedoms and their 
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corollary of recourse to the courts have been 
curtailed. 

In other developments Mrs Gandhi accepted 
the resignation of two of her most senior 
ministers. They were Mr Swaran Singh who 
was Minister of Defence and Mr Uma Shankar 
Dikshit, who was Minister in charge of Shipping 
and Transport. Two new ministers were 
inducted into the Cabinet, the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha, Dr G. S. Dhillon who became the 
new Cabinet Minister for Shipping and 
Transport, and the Chief Minister of Haryana, 
Mr Bansi Lal, who was initially appointed a 
Cabinet Minister without portfolio. In a 
subsequent minor Cabinet change Mrs Gandhi 
appointed Mr Bansi Lal Minister of Defence 
and the Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh, 
Mr P. C. Sethi, Minister of Chemicals and 
Fertilizers. 


The Prime 
Minister of 
India, Mrs 
Indira 
Gandhi. 
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SOLOMON ISLANDS 


Solomon Islands: 


Road to independence 


On 2 January 1976 the Solomon Islands, one o f Britain’s last colonial possessions, achieved self- 
government and full independence is expected within the next eighteen months. Comprising a 
scattered archipelago of mountainous islands and low-lying coral atolls the Solomon Islands 
stretch about 1500 kilometres in a south-easterly direction from Bougainville. 


Its population of 175,000, made up 
overwhelmingly of Melanesians with small 
populations of Polynesians and Micronesians 
and smaller numbers of Europeans and Chinese, 
lives on a total land area of about 30,000 
square kilometres. 

The Solomon Islands did not come into 
sustained contact with the outside world until 
the days of labour-recruiting in the late 19th 
Century. Even today the vast majority of the 
population are basically engaged in subsistence 
agriculture. Yet, while economic development 
has so far been fairly limited, the prospects for 
future development are good. 

A British Protectorate over the Solomon 
Islands was proclaimed in 1893 and until 1952 
the Solomon Islands were ruled as part of the 
Western Pacific High Commission. An Advisory 





Three teachers from the Solomon Islands are among 
a group of twenty educationists from twelve countries 
and Pacific island groups taking part in a 
twelve-month training program in primary school 
education at the Murray Park College of Advanced 
Education, Adelaide. They are Mr T. Tepeaihana 
(standing left) from Malaita Island, Mr J. Nasin 
(standing centre ) from Rennell Island, and Mr L. 
Alisae from the Shortland Islands, with lecturer 

Mr Bill Barnes. 
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Council was established in 1921 but moves 
towards political autonomy did not start until 
1960 with the establishment of a Legislative 
Council and an Executive Council. This was 
replaced in 1970 by a single body, the 
Governing Council, most of whose members 
were elected by adult suffrage. This system was 
abandoned in 1974 when a Legislative 
Assembly was established which incorporated a 
ministerial system. In this system the Executive 
Council of Ministers was headed by a Chief 
Minister and Mr S. Mamaloni of the People’s 
Progress Party was elected as the first Chief 
Minister. He has held this position since, 
although he resigned in November 1975 and 
was re-elected mainly with the support of the 
former Opposition. 

In May 1975 constitutional talks were held 
in London. At this meeting it was agreed that 
internal self-government would be granted 
before the end of 1975 and that a 
Constitutional Committee would be convened 
to make recommendations to the Legislative 
Assembly by April 1976 on the future 
Constitution. Britain would then convene an 
Independence Conference in London to draft 
the Constitution and to decide on the date for 
independence. It was also agreed that electigns 
would be held before independence. 

Australia’s relations with the Solo 
date back to the days of labour recruiting 
Australia is now the Solomon Islands’ second 
largest trading partner (after Japan) and 


Australian firms are active ipgthefSolomons. 
More recently Australg SS ey aid in 
the form of project eqet 2xperts and 


training for Solomon Islan@efs. An Australian 
Commission was established in Honiara in 
1974. This was the first (and so far only) 
diplomatic mission to be established in the 
Solomons. 

The Australian Government welcomes the 
progress made towards independence in the 
Solomon Islands and the Prime Minister sent 
a message of congratulations to Mr Mamaloni 


on 2 January. 
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TANZANIA 


Australia drills for water 


in Tanzania 


Tle snows of Mount Kilimanjaro, immortalised by Ernest Hemingway, seem far removed from 
the central area of Tanzania where evaporation exceeds rainfall for nine months of the year. 
Ye both are part of a vast inland plateau that rises from a narrow tropical coastal plain into a 
hirterland which in places receives less than 508 mm of rain a year. For the eighty per cent of 
the country’s rural population who live in this geographical contrast it means an inadequate 
water supply of less than thirty litres per head per day. 


To overcome this shortage, the Tanzanian 
Gevernment, in 1970, proposed a twenty-year 
water supply program which called for the 
identification of the best, fastest and most 
ecenomical way of making water resources 
available to meet the most urgent demands. 
Hewever to implement such a plan considerable 
geophysical knowledge was needed. Tanzania’s 
resional boundaries were totally different from 
th= hydrological boundaries; one basin for 
intance could traverse more than two regions 
arci water from one region could also be the 
best and most economical source for a supply 
sytem in another region. 

The program required expertise in many 
fieds and involved preparation of a water 
master plan for the country. Due to the 
ecmnplexity of this task, and the large area, 
caupled with an acute shortage of technical 
manpower, Tanzania approached a number of 
nations, including Australia, for technical 
assistance. 

Australia was asked to provide equipment 
ard personnel to assist in the development of 
groundwater resources. 

giall it was proposed that Australia 
skoult investigate the potential of groundwater 
ragos Near Dodoma, the future national 
capital, and the Singida region, one of the 
dest areas in Tanzania. Subsequently, a team 
of Australian e@gitfeers and geologists 
inwestigate d in their report to 
the Aus#falian recommended 
assistance in the equipment and 
personnel. 

Their recommendations called for the 
p»evision of two drilling rigs and ancillary 
ecuipment, with a drilling supervisor and other 
experts, to use, and, train Tanzanians. This 
need for training assistance was highlighted 
wanen the Tanzanian Government decided to 
purchase $3,000,000 of Australian drilling 
eeuipment for water resources exploration 
throughout the country. 
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President Nyerere of Tanzania, during his 
visit to Australia in March 1974, welcomed 
Australian participation in the project. 

Co-ordination of the project was undertaken 
by the Australian Development Assistance 
Agency who arranged for the Snowy Mountains 
Engineering Corporation to lead a team of 
groundwater experts concentrating their 
activities in the Singida region. 

In March 1975 the Australian team of experts 
arrived in Dar es Salaam to commence 
operations and, following data collection in the 
Singida region and a geophysical survey in 
Dodoma, drilling commenced on 13 June at 
Kitampanga. The first hole was drilled to hard 
granite at 250 feet and a test yielded 
5,300 gallons per hour of potable water. This 
compared favourably with the output obtained 
from a previous well in the area. 

To overcome the failures of previous bores 
particular care was taken with packing the 
reamed hole with granite to prevent the upper 
levels from collapsing. A shortage of stone was 
overcome when yields of suitable gravel 
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envelope material were obtained in nearby 
areas. 

A geophysical team from the Tanzanian 
Ministry of Water Development and Power 
carried out testing and pegging of borehole 
sites at surrounding villages. 

Encouraged by the success of their first hole 
the Australian team, together with eleven 
Tanzanian trainee drillers, completed drill rig 
operations on their second and third wells. 
Both these yielded about 300 gallons per hour 


of potable water and windmills were 
recommended to make the bores self-producing. 

In October, drilling operations were moved 
seven miles, to Tumuli and by operating two 
shifts a day two holes were being completed 
each week. 

On 22 October 1975 the Governments of 
Australia and Tanzania signed a Memorandum 
of Understanding concerning a large-scale 
water resource development program in 
Tanzania. 


Italy: Resignation of the Government 


On 7 January the Italian Prime Minister, Mr A. Moro, tendered the resignation of the minority 
Christian Democrat/Republican Government which had been in power in Italy for the past 
thirteen months with the Parliamentary support of the Socialist Party. It was the withdrawal of 
that support which led to the fall of the Government. 


Although it supplied the numbers which kept 
the Moro Government in office, the Socialist 
Party had at the same time been the 
Government’s chief critic. In withdrawing their 
support, the Socialists expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the medium-term economic 
measures recently adopted by the Government. 
More importantly, however, they reiterated, as 
a condition for the continuation of their own 
support, that there should be some sort of 
association between the Government and the 
Communist Party. 

For their part, the Christian Democrats 
announced that they were not prepared to let 


The Italian Prime Minister, 
Mr A. Moro. 





the Communists be associated more formally 
with the parliamentary majority, and the 
Communists would probably not be prepared 
to accept an association short of actual 
participation in the Government. 

On 12 January the Christian Democrats 
recommended that Mr Moro be called upon 
again to form a government, and on 
13 January President Leone requested that he 
attempt to do so. The prospects for a solution 
at the moment look dim in view of the stances 
being adopted by the parties. If Mr Moro 
fails in his attempt to form a government the 
President will be forced to call national 
elections one year ahead of schedule. While 
the major parties have all indicated that they 
do not favour elections at present, a wal 
poll seems more likely now than during an” 
of the preceding crises of the past tw® years. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of the 
present crisis is the depressing effect the 
suspension of Government acgivity will have 
upon the economy. The G 
medium-term economi heen 
passed by the Parliam current 
economic legislation will be frozen until the 
crisis is over. Ministerial intervention in 
industrial disputes will certainly be enfeebled 
at a time when the major trade union 
negotiations are under way and when many 
companies (both Italian and foreign) are on 
the verge of collapse. The decline in economic 
activity is likely to continue and therein lies a 


significant problem for any incoming 










Government. 





Visit to Indonesia by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


After accompanying the Prime Minister at 
the funeral, in Kuala Lumpur, of the late 
Malaysian Prime Minister, Tun Abdul Razak, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, visited Jakarta from 19 to 20 January. 
He was accompanied by the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr A. P. 
Renouf. i 

Following is the statement issued by the 
Vlinister at the conclusion of his visit to 
-akarta : 

Mr Peacock said that during his brief visit 
he was pleased to have been received by 
>resident Soeharto. Mr Peacock said that he 
jad also had discussions with the Foreign 
Minister, Mr Adam Malik, the Minister for 
efence, General Panggabean and a meeting 
with members of the Indonesian Parliament 
neluding the Speaker, Mr Chalid. 

Mr Peacock said that he had appreciated 
-Fe long frank exchange of views he had had 
weth Foreign Minister Adam Malik on issues 
>f mutual interest to both countries in the 
ASEAN region. These discussions had 
2stended over a number of hours. 





The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs Mr A. S. Peacock 
(centre) accompanied by 
the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr A. Renouf, 
during a meeting with 
President Soeharto of 
Indonesia while visiting 
Jakarta for talks from 
19 to 22 January. 
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Mr Peacock continued: ‘The talks I have 
had with the President, members of the 
Indonesian Government and senior officials, 
have been valuable. The visit has provided me 
with an opportunity for a friendly and 
comprehensive exchange of views. Although 
my visit was brief, as the original purpose of 
my leaving was to attend Tun Razak’s funeral, i 
the stop in Jakarta on the way back to 
Australia provided me with a useful opportunity 
for exploratory talks. 

‘Mr Malik has kindly reiterated an 
invitation which he extended earlier to me to 
visit Indonesia for a more extended period of 
time. I have accepted this invitation and hope 
to return possibly in March depending on the 
sittings of the Australian Parliament. 

‘This particular visit was short, it was 
exploratory and it was held prior to the 
report which the special envoy of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
Mr Winspeare-Guicciardi, would make. 
Nevertheless it provided me with an 
opportunity to reiterate to the President and 
his Ministers Australia’s genuine desire for 
close relations between our two countries. 
In the course of our discussions we covered a 
wide range of issues including ASEAN, the Law 
of the Sea, regional co-operation, and the 
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ASEAN objective of a zone of peace, freedom 
and neutrality, as well as events in Timor. 


‘On Timor I put the Australian Government’s 
view that there should be a cessation of 
hostilities, an end to bloodshed and the 
implementation of a genuine act of self- 
determination. I also expressed the hope that 
the humanitarian aid to the people of East 
i Timor from Australia under the auspices of 
; the International Committee for the Red Cross 
É could shortly be resumed. I also expressed the 

+ hope that the United Nations could play a 
f constructive part in achieving a peaceful 
F settlement of the situation in East Timor. 


‘As I have said there was frankness on both 
sides and, I believe, a genuine concern to seek 
a solution to the problem. As long-standing 
friends, Australia and Indonesia should speak 
| frankly to each other and I trust our exchanges 
f will continue with the same frankness when I 

next visit Indonesia. I would also hope that 
by that time we shall see evidence of progress 
E towards a peaceful settlement of the Timor 
E problem. 


‘I should mention, particularly for the 
information of Australian journalists, that I 
raised with Mr Malik my concern about the 
whereabouts and safety of Mr Roger East. 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock, 
with the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Mr A. Malik. 
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Mr Malik assured me that serious enquiries “~~ Yo 


o additional 
into Indonesian 


are still being made but so fi 
or definite information ha 
hands. 

‘It is natural that 
of substance will have difféfences of attitude 
on issues from time to time. But such 
differences and any difficulties which have 
arisen recently between the two countries over 
East Timor should be seen in the context of 
the long term importance to both countries 

The Australian and to the region as a whole of close and 
cal iem mgt Pe co-operative relations between Australia and 


Woolcott. Indonesia.’ 






Timor: Entry of Australian 
barge into the war zone 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, confirmed on 22 January that the 
Government had not agreed to the request by 
a medical team from the Australian Society of 
Inter Country Aid (ASIAT) to proceed to 
Timor on the barge ALANA FAY. 

Mr Peacock said that the Government’s 
decision had been taken after examination of 
all relevant facts. The decision was based on 
safety factors and the risks that would be 
entailed to the Australian citizens aboard the 
barge if it were to proceed into the war zone 
in Timor. 

The Minister noted that, although the 
ASIAT medical team had said it would absolve 
the Government of all responsibility for the 
team’s safety, in practice it was not possible 
fer the Government to shelve this 
responsibility. 

The tragedy of the five journalists killed in 
East Timor last October and the disappearance 
cf another journalist, Roger East, had shown 





Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock 
(centre), with members of a 
United States Congressional 
delegation visiting Australia 

as part of a tour of the 

South Pacific during the 
congressional recess, Senator 
Culver (left), Senator Hollings 
(second from left), Senator 

Griffin (second from right), 

and Senator Baker (right). 
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that where there were no well-defined military 
lines, as in Timor, non-combatants could 
quickly find themselves in considerable danger. 
Inevitably, in these situations, the Australian 
Government was called upon to assist and to 
account for the welfare of its citizens. 


‘The position of the Australian Government 
regarding humanitarian aid for Timor is clear,’ 
he said. ‘The Government is anxious that all 
forms of relief should be resumed. It has 
made numerous representations to this effect 
to the Indonesian Government—most recently 
during my meeting with Indonesian leaders in 
Jakarta earlier this week. The Indonesian 
Government has undertaken to speak again to 
the authorities in East Timor about the matter.’ 


Mr Peacock said that the Australian 
Government still hoped that Red Cross 
operations, including the operations of the 
International Red Cross, would resume shortly. 
When the relief operations were restored the 
Government would be ready to give very 
positive consideration to requests for assistance 
with the transport of medical and food supplies 
into East Timor. 
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East Timor 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, said on 27 January that safety 
questions and the uncertainties of the security 
situation would preclude the sending of any 
Australian aircraft into the war zones in Timor. 

Mr Peacock was commenting on suggestions 
that Australia might fly the United Nations 
special representative, Mr Winspeare-Guicciardi, 
into Fretilin-held areas in East Timor. 

He said that the Government was unwilling 
to risk allowing Australians, or their aircraft, 
to visit areas where safety could not be 
guaranteed. 

Nevertheless, he said, the Government 
hoped that acceptable arrangements could be 
made for the United Nations special 
representative to visit Fretilin areas and to 
make contact with Fretilin leaders in East 
Timor. Australia’s Ambassador in Indonesia 
had been asked to reinforce this view in 
Jakarta. 

One possibility might be for the Indonesian 
authorities to fly Mr Winspeare-Guicciardi to 
the offshore island of Atauro, and then for 
him to be taken into the Fretilin zone by one 
of the two Portuguese corvettes still in the area. 
Mr Peacock said that this suggestion was 
being conveyed to Mr Winspeare-Guicciardi 
in Jakarta. 

Both of the Portuguese corvettes in the Timor 
area also had powerful radio transmitters that 
could presumably enable easy contact to be 
established with Fretilin. This suggestion too 
had now been conveyed to the United Nations 
special representative in Jakarta. 

There was therefore no basis to allegations 
that Australia was frustrating the mission of 
the United Nations special representative, he 
said. If Portugal still claimed to be the legal 
controller of East Timor, then it was incumbent 
on it to play a positive role. 


East Timor 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, commented further on 28 January on 
the mission of the United Nations special 
representative to East Timor. 

Mr Peacock said that the Government 
believed that it was highly desirable that 
Mr Winspeare-Guicciardi should be able to 
establish contact with the Fretilin leaders. 

The Government could not accept, however, 
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that the only, or even the best, channe! for this 
would be an illegal transmitter in Darwin. 

The special representative had a number of 
channels open to him, one of which would be 
to operate through the administering power, 
Portugal. Portugal has two corvettes, each with 
radio transmitters, in the area, with one of the 
corvettes currently in the port in Darwin. 

Mr Peacock also noted in this regard that the 
resolution adopted by the Security Council on 
22 December 1975 specifically called upon 
Portugal, as the administering power, to 
co-operate fully with the United Nations to 
achieve its objectives in East Timor. 

Mr Peacock said that the proposal he made 
yesterday concerning use of the Portuguese 
corvettes had now been conveyed by the 
Australian Ambassador in New York to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. His 
understanding was that Mr Waldheim was now 
contacting the Portuguese Government to seek 
their agreement to the use of the corvettes. 

Meanwhile Mr Peacock early today instructed 
the Australian Ambassador in Jakarta to again 
see Mr Winspeare-Guicciardi. 

According to our Ambassador, Mr Winspeare- 
Guicciardi had denied reports that he had 
suggested that his mission had been frustrated 
by the action in Darwin taken over the weekend 
to confiscate the illegal radio transmitter. 

The United Nations special representative 
agreed that the best means of proceeding would 
be to try to establish contact with the Fretilin 
forces through the use of the Portuguese 
facilities. He did not seek the re-opening of the 
Darwin transmitter. 


East Timor i 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr S, 
Peacock, said on 29 Januarythat repðfts of ` 
renewed fighting in East Timor had underline 


the need to promote the success of the mission 
to the territory of the Unit i i 
representative, Mr Wi 
the only immediate a 
bloodshed. 

Accordingly, he had been considering 
urgently this morning what could be done 
towards this objective, he said. 

The Government appreciated the logistical 
and security problems that confronted the 
special representative in fulfilling his 
responsibilities, and particularly in making 
contact with the Fretilin party in the interior 


of East Timor. It believed nevertheless that 
£~ 






The 10,000th Colombo Plan 
graduate in Australia, Miss 
Maung, is farewelled on her 
return to Burma by friends 

from International House, 
@ueensland University, Brisbane. 
Miss Maung graduated with 

a PhD in Parisitology. 


every effort should be made to overcome 
these problems. 

it considered that the best way of doing so 
was through a co-operative international effort, 
imwolving Indonesia and Portugal (as well as 
the United Nations and the political parties 
im Timor) as the parties most directly concerned 
im the first instance. In addition, Australia 
would be prepared to give whatever help was 
within its power. 

Against this background, the Minister said, 
he had spoken today to the Indonesian 
Ambassador and reiterated the Government’s 
sapport for a cessation of hostilities, an end 
to the bloodshed, an act of self-determination 
aad the resumption of humanitarian aid 
thrqugh the International Red Cross in East 
Timor. This was a long-standing Australian 


F S iabe Gei Indonesian Government 
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he first problem to be overcome was that 








of making cont rough a proper and 
acceptable chan ith Fretilin. 

The G d to believe that 
tie best as not a Fretilin 


transmitter in Da -If Mr Winspeare- 
Guicciardi were to use this channel it would 
rət be likely to promote confidence among the 
pro-Indonesian parties in East Timor, who 
would be likely to query the legitimacy of any 
eutcome and to decline their co-operation. 

It was important that, if contact were made, 
it should be made through channels that 
would inspire confidence and would be open 
to verification—otherwise it might be difficult 
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for the Indonesians to give assurances of the 
security of the mission. 

The Minister recalled that he had suggested 
that the Portuguese Government might offer 
the necessary facilities for making contact and 
that at his direction Australian representatives 
in New York and Jakarta had conveyed this 
view to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and to Mr Winspeare-Guicciardi. 

Mr Peacock believed there were sound reasons 
for this course of action. 

The first such reason was that Portugal, in 
fact. did have the facilities to make contact—a 
radio transmitter in a Portuguese navy corvette 
that was currently in Darwin and whose 
presence in the region Australia had assisted 
by providing supply facilities. 

Furthermore the Security Council, in its 
resolution 384, had laid specific responsibilities 
upon Portugal to work with the United 
Nations to enable the Timorese people to 
exercise freely their right to self-determination. 
The Portuguese, for their part, had offered to 
co-operate fully with Mr Winspeare-Guicciardi 
and had reaffirmed that they continued to 
have sovereign responsibility for East Timor. 


The Minister said that these considerations 
had led him to conclude that, in the first 
instance, it would be preferable to approach 
the matter of contact through the administering 
power simply because this channel was feasible 
and would be authoritative and so more likely 
to promote the success of the initiative than 
contact through a Fretilin transmitter that 
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might give rise to suspicions on the part of 
the other parties in Timor. 

He said that, in fact, the Australian Permanent 
Representative in New York had only this 
morning reported to him that the Portuguese 
had responded positively through the United 
Nations secretariat to the suggestion that they 
offer the transmitter in their corvette as a 
means of contacting Fretilin. 

If successful, Mr Peacock said, this offer 
would raise the next question of the means of 
transporting the mission to the area. 

Here again, he recalled that he had suggested 
that the most appropriate method would be 
to use a Portuguese naval vessel and that this 
suggestion had been conveyed to the United 
Nations authorities. 

Again, he said, Australia’s Permanent 
Representative in New York had reported 
that the Portuguese had accepted this 
suggestion, subject to Mr Winspeare-Guicciardi 
being able to get security guarantees from the 
Indonesians. United Nations officials in New 
York were advising Mr Winspeare-Guicciardi 
of these developments. 

Mr Peacock welcomed these offers by the 
Portuguese Government and expressed the 
hope that, with the co-operation of the 
Indonesian authorities and the parties in Timor 
they would enable Mr Winspeare-Guicciardi 
to make contact with the representatives of 
Fretilin. 

The Australian Ambassador in New York 
had informed the United Nations Secretary- 
General that the Australian Government 
would be happy for Mr Winspeare-Guicciardi 
to come to Darwin in furtherance of his 
mission. The Government would be glad to 
provide all possible facilities. 

In view of the above developments, Mr 
Peacock said, he had expressed the hope to 
the Indonesian Ambassador today that the 
Indonesian Government would respond 
promptly and positively in the new situation 
and make the necessary arrangements in the 
areas where it had influence so as to guarantee 
the Guicciardi mission safe passage in their 
efforts to contact representatives of Fretilin 

He had also called in the Portuguese 
Ambassador and had told him that the 
Australian Government hoped that the 
Portuguese Government would act expeditiously 
in carrying out its undertakings to help. 
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Indochinese refugees 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr M. J. R. MacKellar, said on 
21 January that Australia will offer sanctuary 
to more Indochinese refugees. Those to be 
considered would be refugees who had already 
applied to Australian Embassies or in some 
other way had indicated through official 
channeb, including the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, that Australia 
was their choice for a new home. 


The Government would meet the costs of 
air-lifting the refugees to Australia and would 
also assist in providing accommodation and 
in seeking employment opportunities for them 
when they reached Australia. 

Mr MacKellar said the bulk of the planned 
intake of refugees would come from Thailand 
where Vietnamese, Cambodians and Laotians 
were living in crowded camps. 


However, Indochinese refugees who had 
already applied or had been nominated to 


- come to Australia, would be considered if 


they had not obtained permanent settlement 
regardless of where they are now living outside 
their former homelands. 


‘A team of experienced officers from my 
Department and a doctor from the Department 
of Health are preparing to fly to Thailand to 
select refugees for entry,” Mr MacKellar added. 


‘In other countries Immigration Officers on 
the spot will examine applications. 


‘Preference will be given to refugees closely 
related to people already living in Australia. 
The priority will be to reunite spouses and 
dependent children with their families in 


Australia. i eer 4 
‘Then we will consider pa mA nces ee, 
nd 


fiancees, non-dependent children, brothers a 
sisters, and other refugees w 
relationships with Australj 
‘The Government bority 
to applications from re 
with Australian embassies or with Australian 
military or civil aid programs in Indochina. 
‘We expect that this initiative will enable up 
to 800 Indochinese refugees to come to 
Australia and make a new life here,’ 
Mr MacKellar said. 






Zo 
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Re-entry visa 
requirements 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr M. J. R. MacKellar, announced on 
14 January the new arrangements to apply 
wren residents of Australia who are not 
Australian citizens wish to depart for temporary 
absences overseas. 

The new arrangements would apply from 
22 March 1976. However, residents wishing to 
depart temporarily before that time and who 
do not hold Australian passports should apply 
fcr re-entry visas under the existing procedures. 

‘| have instructed my department to issue 
re-entry visas in the interim period with a 
trimimum of inconvenience to applicants’, 

Mr MacKellar said. 

The Minister said that from 22 March people 
legally resident in Australia who do not hold 
Australian passports and who intend to travel 
overseas temporarily should apply to the 
Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
to save their passports endorsed to the effect 
that they are legal residents of Australia. 

This endorsement would enable them to 
re-enter Australia after temporary absences of 
no more than three years at any time during 
the validity of their passport. On renewal of 
ther passport, people may have the 
endorsement transferred. These arrangements 
will apply to legal residents of Australia 
regardless of their period of residence here. 





the A.C.T. Police R 
Sergeant J. Morris (right), 
explains the use of a teaching 
model of a motor car to two 
visiting Thai governors, the 
Governor of Udorn Thani, Mr 
V. Vechsawan (left), and the 
Governor of Yala, Mr S. 
Watanakorn. The two visitors 
were among a group of Thai 
gevernors who came to Australia 
this month to look at aspects 


of local government. 
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STATEMENTS 


Mr MacKellar said the Government had also 
acted to ensure that in future, migrants coming 
to Australia, would have authority to re-enter 
Australia included in their passports at the 
time of issue of their migrant entry visas. 


Assisted passage migrants sign an agreement 
to remain in Australia for at least two years 
unless the Government assistance towards their 
initial passage cost is refunded. The authority 
for them to re-enter after temporary absences 
from Australia would apply after two years 
from their date of arrival in Australia. Provision 
would continue for temporary absences from 
Australia within the two-year period where 
exceptional circumstances are present. 


Australian residents presently overseas who 
have re-entry visas may have them converted to 
endorsements for re-entry within three years of 
departure from Australia at Australian posts 
overseas. However, for non-Australian citizens 
who are absent from Australia for more than 
three years and who wish to return, the present 
provisions relating to entry to Australia will 
continue to apply. 


Mr MacKellar emphasised that while the 
new arrangements reduced unnecessary red tape 
for intending travellers, in no way would 
control over entry to Australia be diminished. 


The new arrangements would facilitate entry 
at ports and airports in Australia and assist 
carriers, both sea and air, in determining that 
a person wishing to travel to Australia is a 
legal resident of this country. 
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STATEMENTS 


Canadian National 
Defence College visit 


The Department of Defence announced on 
9 January that members of the staff and 
students of the Canadian National Defence 
College would visit Australia from 12 to 
16 January. 

The group, which would be led by Major 
General G. J. J. Edwards, would comprise 
senior Service officers as well as federal and 
provincial public servants, businessmen and 
academics. It would also include officers of the 
British and United States diplomatic services, 
and Service officers from Australia, Britain and 
the United States. 

The group would arrive in Canberra on 
12 January and would be given briefings on 
Australia’s foreign affairs, defence, economy 
and trade. During a visit to Sydney on 
15 January they would be further briefed on 
the subjects of city administration, 
Commonwealth-State relations, and Australia 
in the post-election period. 

The visit would be the fourth visit to 
Australia of the Canadian National Defence 
College, others having taken place in 1968, 
1971 and 1974. 








Shipping exercise in 
Pacific 


The Department of Defence announced on 
15 January that more than 200 merchant 
vessels would participate in an allied naval 
control of shipping communications exercise, 
nicknamed Exercise Redcoat 76, to be 
conducted in the Pacific from 19 to 30 January 
1976. The ships involved would continue their 
normal operations during the exercise. 


Redcoat 76 is primarily a communications 
exercise designed to test plans and procedures 
for the control and protection of civilian 
merchant shipping in the event of war or other 
national emergency. Participating countries 
include Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 


Redcoat 76, which is the latest in a series of 
routine periodic allied exercises in the naval 
control of shipping, is under the over-all 
direction of Vice Admiral R. P. Coogan, USN, 
Commander Third Fleet, with headquarters 
at Pearl Harbour, Hawaii. 





An eibi of Aboriginal art 
and artifacts arranged in 
conjunction by the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and the 
Aboriginal Arts Board of the 
Australia Council at the Seibu 
department store, Tokyo, as part 
of the store’s Australia Week in 
October 1975. About 700,000 
people saw the exhibition, which 
was later presented to the Little 
World Foundation Museum of 


Man in Nagoya. 
a7 
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Visit of French Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, announced on 21 January that 
M 3. Destremau, a French Secretary of 
Stæe for Foreign Affairs, would visit Australia 
as a guest of the Government from 2 until 
4 February 1976. 

M Destremau, who will be accompanied by 
officials from the French Foreign Ministry, 
wil. hold discussions with the Foreign Minister 
and officials of the Department of Foreign 
Afairs. He will also call on other Ministers. 


Australia-Japan 


Foundation 


The Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, 
anaounced on 30 January that the Government 
had decided to proceed with legislation to 
establish an Australia-Japan Foundation. This 
would be done in the autumn session of 
Parliament. 

The objectives of the Foundation will be to 
de=pen and broaden contacts between Australia 
and Japan in all fields, including business, 
academic, cultural, scientific and the trade 
urions and thereby foster an understanding of 
each other’s problems and cultures. 

it will promote mutual visits by selected 
pesons, research and comparative studies in 
the social institutions of the two countries, the 
social and natural sciences, industrial and 
creative arts and the humanities. Those 
reseiving assistance will be competent persons 
who are already making a contribution to their 

ææ OWN sphere of activity. 

The establishment of the Foundation will 


one e objectives set out in the 
rnment’s policy statement of 
October 1975. 







AUST 
RE 


January 
REPUBLIC OF SOUTH VIET NAM 
22 Mr D. G. Wilson (resident in Hanoi) 
presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 


ENTAITON:- OVERSEAS 


AFGHANISTAN 

26 Mr J. D. Petherbridge (resident in 
Islamabad) presented his credentials 
as Ambassador. 





A five-member expedition has returned to Australia 
from a tour of Turkey, Syria, Iran and Iraq where they 
collected specimens of primitive wheats and other 
ancient plants to help upgrade and protect future 
wheat crops in Australia and other countries. The 
expedition leader Mr G. Halloran collects specimens 
in a wheat field in Turkey. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


January 
IRAN 
28 His Excellency Mr Ali-Reza Heravi, 
presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 


DENMARK 

28 His Excellency Mr Morgens Warberg, 
presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 


BANGLADESH 

30 His Excellency Air Vice-Marshal 
A. K. Khandker, presented his 
credentials as High Commissioner. 
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CONFERENCES 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


APRIL—JUNE 1976 


April 
ROME 
FAO Committee on Fisheries—1 1th Session 
April 
PARIS 
OECD: Annual Meeting on Schemes of 
Varietal Certification of Herbage and Oilseed 
in International Trade 
5-7 April 
WASHINGTON 
International Noise Conterence 
5-10 April 
PARIS 
UNESCO: First International Conference of 
Ministers and Senior Officials Responsible for 
Physical Education and Sport 
7-13 April 


PENANG 
IOC: Work shop on Marine Pollution 
8-16 April 
GAITHERSBURG (USA) 
ISO: Technical Committee 43 Acoustic and 
Subcommittee 1 Noise 
12 April-7 May 
New YORK 
UNCITRAL: 9th Session 
13 April-14 May 
NEw YORK 
ECOSOC: 60th Session 







e 


20-26 April 
New DELHI 
UNESCO: International Conference on the 
Education and Training of Engineers and 
Technicians 
21 April-11 June 
GENEVA 
Diplomatic Conference on the Reaffirmation 
and Development of International Humani- 
tarian Law Applicable in Armed Conflicts— 
3rd Session 
24 April-14 May 
MONTREAL 
ICAO: 9th Air Navigation Conference 
28 April-6 May 
GENEVA 
ILO: Coal Mines Committee 
29-30 April 
LYON 
IARC: 15th Session of Governing Council 
May 
TOKYO 
Australian/Japan Ministerial Committee—4th 
Meeting 
May 
COLOMBO 
Commonwealth Scientific Committee—9th 
Session 





\ 
x The Tha language will be 


introduced at the University of 
Queensland for the first time 
this academic year. The first 
tutor will be Mrs T. Western 
(with sons Mark and Bruce), 
formerly Miss Tasnee 
Kasibihumi-Barakananda of 
Bangkok who is now married to 
Professor J. Western, Head of 
the Anthropology and Sociology 
Department at the University 
of Queensland. 


’ 
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May 

ROME 

FAO: Committee on Forestry 
May 

WASHINGTON 


FAO/W.H.O.: Codex Committee on Food 
Hygiene— 13th Session 

May 
WASHINGTON 
FAO/W.H.O. Codex Committee on Processed 
Fruit and Vegetables—13th Session 

May 
BUDAPEST 
9th International Congress of A.I.C.B. (Inter- 
national anti-noise Association) 


PARIS 
OECD: Meeting of National Accounts Experts 


3 


PARIS 
OECD: Ministerial Council Meeting 


$ 


PARIS 
OECD: Working Party No. 1 of Industry 
Committee on Multinational Enterprises 


CANBERRA 
Senior Commonwealth Officers’ Meeting 


NOUMEA 
SPC: Planning Committee 


GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Tungsten 


GENEVA 
W.H.O.: 58th Session of Executive Board 
3-7 May 
PARIS 
IOC: Global Investigations of Pollution in the 
Marine Environment (GIMPE) Task Team on 
Marine Pollution Monitoring 
3-7 May 
PARIS 
IOC: Integrated Global Ocean Station System 


ag MES Aae of Experts on Marine 
wg Polluti g@ring (Petroleum) Pilot Project 


May 

VIENNA 

UNIDO a Development Board 
3-21 May 

Gr “=e 

Fi.O.: 29th Session of Assembly 

3-28 May 

GENEVA 


U.N. Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer 

Space: Legal Sub-Committee—1 Sth Session 
5-28 May 

NAIROBI 

UNCTAD: 4th Session 


ID-21 May 
GENEVA 
ILO: Tripartite Advisory Meeting on Collec- 
tive Bargaining 


-4 


CONFERENCES 


16-21 May 
STRESA, ITALY 
International Congress of Insulation and 
Acoustics 


24-29 May 
GENEVA 
ILO: 200th Session of Governing Body 


26-28 May 
VANCOUVER 
U.N. Conference on Human Settlements 
Preparatory Committee—3rd Session 


27 May-17 June 
GENEVA 
WMO: Executive Committee—28th Session 


31 May-11 June 
VANCOUVER 
U.N. Conference on Human Settlements 


June 
WESTERN SAMOA 
Plenipotentiary Conference of South Pacific 
Nature Conservation Convention 


June 
ROME 
FAO: Intergovernmental Group on Meat— 
6th Session 


June 
THE HAGUE 
FAO/W.H.O.: Codex Committee on Food 
Additives: 11th Session 


June 
VIENNA 
PNE: Ad Hoc Advisory Group 


June 
SUVA 
SPEC Committee 


June 
ISRAEL 
13th World Rehabilitation Congress 


1-11 June 
New YORK 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Restructuring of 
the Economic and Social Sectors of the U.N. 
System—3rd Session 


2-23 June 


GENEVA 
ILO: 61st International Labour Conference 


4-17 June 
GENEVA 
Tripartite World Conference on Employment, 
Income Distribution and Local Progress and 
International Division of Labour 


7-11 June 


ROME 
FAO: Commission on Fertilisers—3rd Session 


14-18 June 
MONACO 
IOC: Integrated Global Ocean Station System 
(IGOSS) 2nd Work Shop on Marine Pollution 
(Petroleum) Monitoring Pilot Project 


14 June-2 July 
UNDP: 22nd Session of Governing Council 
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E 21-23 June 

É PARIS 

P OECD: Centre for Educational Research and PERSE 

A Innovation Governing Board Meeting ECOSOC Economic and Social Council 

x 21-24 J FAO Food and Agriculture Organisation 
-24 ra IARC International Agency for Research 





IOC/WMO/UNEP Meeting on Intercalibra- 


on Cancer (of W.H.O.) 


In I : Pag! : QA d 
tion of Base Line and Monitoring Study CAD Bie er savil- Aviation Or 
(Tentative) ILO International Labour Organisation 

21-26.June IMCO Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 

BERGEN (Norway) ae i pa i i gra a 
UNESCO: Intergovernmental Oceanographic "Connie ccanograpnic 
Commission—Executive Council 7th Session ISO Inte rnational Organisation for 

23 June—4 Jul tandardisation 

> enh OECD Organisation for Economic Co- 

* UNCTAD: Committee on Manufactures — $ ee a te n 

3 eaceful Nuclear Explosions 

; 23 shes September SPEC South Pacific Bureau for Economic 

4 ENEVA Co-operation 

i par group of the U.N. Law of the Sea UNCITRAL United Nations Commission on 

; onference International Trade Law 

. UNCTAD United Nati fi o 

: 28 June-3 July Trade and oe hang à 

k HAMBURG UNDP United Nations Development 

p IOC: Working Committee for Global Investi- Bon ee vee 

2 can ATTE A in the Marine Environ- | UNEP United Nations Environment Pro- 

k — gram 

Ks UNESCO United Nations Educational, Scien- 

30 mang Pit tific and Cultural Organisation 


IMCO: Sub Committee on Containers and 
Cargoes—16th Session 


UNIDO 


W.H.O. 
WMO 


United Nations Industrial Develop- 
ment Organisation 

World Health Organisation 

World Meteorological Organisation 


DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS — JANUARY 
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PACIFIC 
k 2 January British and French authorities in the New Hebrides issued a joint communique in 
ia Vila saying they would not recognise a unilateral declaration of independence issued on behalf 
Í. of the largest island of the New Hebrides, Espiritu Santo, by a political group, the Nagriamel 
i Federation. 
E 
a EUROPE 
Ri e 
7 January Following withdrawal of the Parliamentary support of the Socialist Pay theyre Minister 
of Italy, Mr A. Moro, tendered the resignation of the minority Christian crat/ sa i É 
Government. 
9 January The Prime Minister of Norway, Mr T. Bratteli, resigned. ly’ 
13 January Both Protestant and Roman Catholic militants rejected the British Gover ’s proposal 
for coalition rule of Northern Ireland. s 
18 January Socialist leaders from eighteen European countries began a two-day summit meeting in 
| Elsinore, Denmark, where the main topics were European integration, international economic 
7 developments and co-operation between socialists and communists. 
| 20 January Maj. Gen. Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho, one of the key leaders of the 1974 coup which overthrew 
Portugal’s right-wing dictatorship, was imprisoned on charges of participating in the abortive 
| coup of 25 November 1975. 
s 20 January Faced with the threat by Iceland to break diplomatic relations, Britain agreed to withdraw 
f Royal Navy ships from the 300-kilometre fishing limit unilaterally claimed by the Icelandic 
i; Government. 
50 £ A ? 
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DIARY 


TW lo 


At the conference of 
Esperanto-speaking people from 
Pacific countries in Melbourne 
from 2 to 10 January, were 
imited States Esperanto speaker, 
Dr B. Balcar (left), discussing 
an Esperanto magazine La Mevo 
(The Seagull), with Professor 

R. Robertson (centre), and Mr 
W. Chandler, both of Sydney. 
Mr Chandler is President of the 
international Esperanto-Speaking 
Circle of Ornithology and editor 
of La Mevo. 





22 January The British Government agreed to grant the Seychelles independence on 28 June 1976 after 
more than 100 years of British administration. 


23 January Portugal’s Army Chief, General A. R. Eanes announced a plan to reduce the s ze of the 
Portuguese army by about forty per cent. 


25 January Socialist parties from Belgium, France, Italy, Spain and Portugal concluded a two-day 
conference called to decide the extent that socialists and communists should co-operate. 


26 January Greece and its Balkan neighbours Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Romania and Turkey, but excluding 
Albania, began a conference in Athens to promote economic and technical co-operation in 
the area. 

26 January Ministers of the thirteen nations in the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries met 


in Paris to complete plans for a one-billion-dollar Third World aid fund. 


Z; January King Juan Carlos extended the current term of the Cortes by 154 months so that the Govern- 
CEJ ment may enact laws to make the next general election more representative. 
@ 


y 
2 January At the request of Premier Kukrit Pramoj, King Bhumibol Adulyadej of Thailand dissolved 
the ~~ Assembly. Elections will be held on 4 April 1976. 


14 Jaquary he Prime Mister of Malaysia, Tun Abdul Razak, died at the age of fifty-three. He is 
succeeded by Datuk Hussein Onn. 


15 January A special United Nations envoy, Mr V. Winspeare-Guicciardi, arrived in Indonesia for 
discussions with Indonesian officials on the Timor situation. 


INDOCHINA 


5 January A new Cambodian Constitution was promulgated which vested legislative power in an elected 
People’s Representative Assembly which, in turn, will appoint an Administration to govern 
Cambodia and a State Presidium. Cambodia will now be formally known as Democratic 
Cambodia. 
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DIARY 


NORTH ASIA 


8 January Chou En-lai, Premier of the People’s Republic of China since its foundation in 1949, died 
at the age of seventy-eight. 


9-13 The Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr A. Gromyko visited Japan, but no progress was made on 
January Japan’s long-standing claim for the return of four islands occupied by the Soviet Union since 
the Second World War. 


AFRICA 


11 January In the first special summit meeting called by the Organisation of African Unity, member- 
States began discussions on the civil war in Angola. 


SOUTH ASIA 


5 January Following an extension of the State of Emergency, the Indian Parliament approved a resolution 
under Article 83 of the Constitution extending the life of the Parliament for a further year. 


16 January Formal diplomatic relations between Bangladesh and Pakistan were resumed when the Pakistani 
Ambassador presented his credentials to the Bangladesh President Abu Sayem. 


31 January The non-Congress Party government of the south Indian state of Tamil Nadu was dismissed 
and President’s Rule was imposed. 


AMERICAS 


20 January The United States Secretary of State, Dr H. Kissinger, arrived in Moscow for a further round 
of SALT discussions. 


20 January The British Ambassador to Argentina, Mr D. Ashe, left Argentina at the request of the 
Argentine Government following a dispute between Britain and Argentina over ownership 
of the Falkland Islands. 


24 January The United States and Spain signed a five-year friendship and co-operation treaty. The accord 
was signed by Secretary of State, Dr H. Kissinger, and Spain’s Foreign Minister, Mr J. M. 
de Areija. 


25 January The Prime Minister of Canada, Mr P. E. Trudeau began an eleven-day tour of Cuba, Mexico 
and Venezuela. 
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President S. Franjieh of Lebanon. 
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LEBANON 


Civil war in Lebanon: A crisis 
of balance and conciliation 


Serious interna! disorder is not new to Lebanon. Civil war broke out in 1958 and 
upheavals occurred in 1961-2, 1967, 1969 and 1973. But the conflict during 


the past year has been the worst so far. 


In the twelve months since the main fighting began, it is estimated that some 
10,000 to 12,000 people have been killed, 30,000 to 40,000 injured and 
180,000 displaced from their homes. Lebanon's economic infrastructure has 


been damaged drastically. 


Fifteen to twenty per cent of homes in 
Beirut—and up to eighty per cent in some 
rural areas— have been reported damaged 
or destroyed and fifty to sixty per cent of 
the factories damaged, burned or looted. 
While observers suggest that the official 
figures might be over-estimates, there 
seems to be no prospect of Lebanon's 
returning to its former stature as the 
commercial centre of the Middle East. 

In addition to the destruction of light 
industry, businesses and shops by 
elements sabotaging the Lebanese 
economy, there have been waves of 
looting of residential quarters deserted by 
inhabitants fleeing the fighting. A return to 
normal life has been made increasingly 
difficult because there is less business to 
return to. Apart from the destruction of 
office buildings and the withdrawal of 
foreign companies and staffs, Beirut’s 
standing in terms of international business 
confidence, already in decline foliowing 
the Intra Bank collapse of 1966, has now 
been eroded. 

Beirut’s economic role as the major 
Middle East commercial centre is unlikely 
to be taken over by any other capital, 
though Kuwait, Amman, Tehran and, to 
some extent, Cairo and Bahrain, may 
attract some of the business. Some 
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American banks and firms have moved to 
Athens. 

The Australian Government has 
continued to be concerned at the prospect 
of continuing instability in Lebanon. A 
delegation of four leaders of the Lebanese 
community, representing the main 
religious groups, called on the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock, on 23 
January to express their anxiety. Mr 
Peacock assured them that Australia 
would use its influence to support moves 
in the United Nations or elsewhere aimed 
at restoring peace in Lebanon. Asked 


about humanitarian assistance for victims «= 


of the war, the Minister said that this 
would be considered in the light of the 
Government's concern over Lebanon 
when the possibilities for action by 
outsiders became clearer. 

The Australian Embassy in Beirut moved 
to temporary premises at the Carlton Hote! 
last October and its staff was progressively 
reduced as the fighting grew worse. On 28 
March the Embassy was closed temporarily 
and the last three Australian officials left 
Beirut. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
A. S. Peacock, said that it had become 
impossible for the Embassy to carry out its 
functions and the personal danger to staff 
members had become unacceptable. He 


heped that conditions of peace and 
stability would soon return. 


Crigins of modern Lebanon 


Geographically, Lebanon is dominated 
bw a series of peaks reaching to over 3000 
metres and stretching for most of the 
length of the coast with foothills reaching 
dbwn to the sea. It is rough, rocky country 
cieft by deep and scarcely-penetrable 
valleys. Throughout history it has provided 
sure refuge for racial and religious 
minorities. 

The main part of the mountain, from 
Beirut northwards, has long been 
imhabited almost entirely by Maronite 
Christians. The survival of this 
considerable minority in the face of Islam's 
expansion all round has for centuries 
influenced political developments in the 
area. Under Ottoman rule, the Turkish 
response to conflict between the 
Maronites and the Druzes (an ancient 
effshoot of Islam who still inhabit the 
seuthern part of the mountain) led to 
=rench intervention in support of the 
Viaronites. In 1864 the Lebanon mountain 
became an autonomous province of the 
Ottoman Empire, under a non-Lebanese 
Ottoman Christian governor. 

This special arrangement ended with the 
tall of the Empire. Following the First 
World War, France established its mandate 
aver Lebanon and Syria. In September 
1920 it created a state of Greater Lebanon 
which included not only the Christian 
mountain but also the main coastal towns 
of Beirut, Tripoli, Sidon and Tyre, in all of 
which lived substantial Moslem 
populations. 

Lebanon was allowed considerable self- 
administration under (by convention) a 
Christian president and a Moslem Prime 
Minister, but France's ultimate influence 
was maintained until the Second World 
War. In November 1941, the Vichy French 
administration was overthrown by Allied 
forces (mostly Australian) and the Free 
French (Gaullist) Commander formally 
proclaimed Lebanon a sovereign, 
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independent state. By 1943, however, the 
transition had still not been completed 
and, when the Lebanese Government 
insisted on legislation to establish its 
independence, the French Delegate- 
General suspended the constitution and 
imprisoned a number of political leaders, 
including the President, in the castle at 
Rashayya in east Lebanon. The British 
Government (through its Minister in the 
Middle East, Mr R. G. Casey, later to be 
Australia’s Governor-General) succeeded 
in obtaining their release on 22 
November—since celebrated as Lebanon's 
national day. 


Internal balance 


In the new State, an unwritten National 
Covenant provided for the President to be 
a Maronite Christian with considerable 
powers including that of appointing the 
Prime Minister. The Speaker of the 
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Lebanon's former President, now 
Interior Minister, Mr C. Chamoun. 


Parliament was to be a Shi'a Moslem, the 
Prime Minister a Sunni Moslem, and all 
other important offices were carefully 
apportioned among the various faiths and 
sects. The Parliament was divided on a 
sectarian basis with six Christians 
(Maronites, other Catholics and Orthodox 
groups) to every five Moslems (Sunnis, 
Shi’as and Druzes)—this basis reflecting 
the religious composition of the 
population at the 1932 census. 

The veterans of Rashayya, who were of 
all faiths, had looked beyond faith when 
fighting to achieve independence. For so 


long as they continued to lead the country, 


a broad harmony obtained and Lebanon 
progressed. But the demographic balance 
between Christians and Moslems moved 
in the Moslems’ favour: Christians 
continued to emigrate in search of 
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opportunities abroad while the higher 
Moslem birthrate accentuated the trend. 
Tensions grew as Arab nationalism spread. 
A state of emergency was declared during 
the Suez crisis of 1956, and disturbances 
followed in the two main cities, Beirut and 
Tripoli. 


When the United States announced in 
early 1957 that it would give economic, 
financial and military aid to countries in 
the Middle East which wanted it (the 
Eisenhower Doctrine) Lebanon's 
Government indicated its support. But this 
was opposed by several political groups 
which feared that such an alignment with 
the United States would destroy Arab 
unity by isolating Lebanon from the other 
Arab states. Elections for the National 
Assembly in 1957 took place in tension; 
there was fighting in Beirut. The pro- 
Western groups gained a considerable 
majority, leading the President to accept 
aid under the ‘Eisenhower Doctrine’. 


The pro-Western attitude of the 
Lebanese Government in 1958 was in 
marked conflict with developments 
elsewhere in the Arab world. The growth 
of Arab nationalism and the spreading of 
pan-Arab sentiments were exemplified in 
such developments as the creation of the 
United Arab Republic (Egypt and Syria) 
and the overthrow of the monarchy in Iraq. 
The conflict between pro-Western and 
pan-Arab attitudes in Lebanon manifested 
itself in mounting unrest. President 
Chamoun, who led the pro-Western 
Government, was asked to resign; he 
refused and, at his request, American 
troops were sent to Lebanon in July. 
Fighting between political sides rapidly 
developed into fighting between religious 
groups. Tripoli became a centre for the 
pro-Arab forces led by Rachid Karami, the 
son of a former prime minister. A 
suggestion that President Chamoun might 
seek to extend his term of office 
exacerbated the tension. But Parliament, 
on 31 July, elected the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Lebanese Army, General 
Fouad Chehab, as the new President and 


ne took office, in accordance with the 
Constitution, on 23 September. 


Middle course 


For the next twelve years—at first under 
President Chehab and then under his 
nominated successor, President Charles 
Helou, with Mr Karami much of the time 
as Prime Minister—Lebanon steered a 
middle course, never leaning too far 
towards either of the political extremes 
that had caused the 1958 conflict. Internal 
security was maintained through the 
operation of a pervasive Deuxieme Bureau. 
There were few upheavals, though at the 
end of 1961 former members of the 
already dissolved Syrian People’s Party 
tried to overthrow the Government. (In the 
1920s, the Syrian nationalist movement 
had extended into Lebanon, with demands 
being made for the incorporation of 
Lebanon into Syria—or at least that part of 
Greater Lebanon which had not been a 
separate province under the Turks. Syria 
has always maintained a special position 
tewards Lebanon and the two countries 
have never exchanged diplomatic 
representatives. ) 

The Chehabist balance could not, 
however, be maintained in the face of 
pressures caused by the growth of 
Palestinian activities in Lebanon. When 
President Nasser of the United Arab 


es Fepublic announced that he would take 


responsibility for what had happened to 
the Arab side in the 1967 war and would 
resign, the wild pro- Nasser 
demonstrations that occurred elsewhere in 
the Arab world also took place in Beirut. 
Eut the 1967 Middle East war had a much 
longer-term effect in Lebanon. It marked a 
turning point from which the Palestinians 
embarked on a different strategy. The 
Lebanese Government, concerned to 
maintain internal balance and stable 
relations with other Arab countries, was 
unable to respond effectively to the 
Palestinians’ activities on Lebanese 
territory. 

An attempt in October 1969 by the 
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Lebanese Army to restrict the use of 
Palestinian camps for guerilla training 
provoked opposition throughout the Arab 
world. After a tense period in Lebanon, the 
Lebanese Commander-in-Chief and the 
leader of Al Fatah (Yassir Arafat) signed 
the Cairo Agreement of November 1969 
which regulated relations between the 
Lebanese army and the Palestinian 
commandos. (See AFAR October 1969.) 


Renewed divisions 


The succession to the Presidency in 
September 1970 of Sleiman Franjieh, long 
an opponent of Rachid Karami, ended the 
Chehabist domination. The activities of the 
Deuxieme Bureau were vastly reduced; the 
ban on extremist parties (including the 
Syrian People’s Party) was lifted and 
censorship of the media was relaxed. But 





Lebanon's Prime Minister, Mr R. 
Karami. 
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this easing of internal controls, however 
much it was welcomed by Lebanese at the 
time, weakened the Government. Lebanon 
became more important than ever to the 
Palestinian guerillas when, after 1970, 
they were no longer able to operate from 
Jordan. Tensions between the Lebanese 
Army and the guerillas reached a high 
pitch in May 1973 and there were further 
Army attacks on refugee camps. This led to 
mediation by other Arab states and to 
confirmation of the 1969 Cairo Agreement 
in what is known as the Melkart Protocol. 


The presence of the Palestinians, and 
the powerlessness of the Lebanese 
Government to regulate their actions on 
and from Lebanese soil, exacerbated 
tensions yet further. The Phalangist Party, 
for long the most powerful and most 
militant of Christian parties, set to an ever 
more serious training of its militia. An 
attempt in February 1974 to reform the 
civil service and to modify the sectarian 
basis on which certain offices were 
apportioned only provoked further 
opposition from the Christians, who 
recognised in this proposed reform a threat 
to their control. 


Civil war 


Minor disorders began to occur and 
major trouble was predicted as the country 
moved towards elections, due in early 
1976, for a new parliament which would 
have as one of its first tasks the election of 
a President to succeed Sleiman Franjieh. 
By late 1974 tension was again high and 
trouble surfaced in Sidon early in the new 
year when demonstrations against a new 
fishing company to be headed by former 
President Chamoun were suppressed by 
the Army. On Sunday, 13 April 1975, the 
civil war broke out in Beirut. Its immediate 
Cause was a shooting incident involving 
Maronite militia and a Palestinian group, 
but the wider background lay in growing 
dissatisfaction with the political status 
quo. 


The balancing arrangements under 
which Christian and Moslem Lebanese 
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had been able to co-exist since 1943 had 
been overtaken by the numerical 
dominance of the Moslem population. The 
Fedayeen expelled from Jordan in 1970 
(and fettered in other Arab States) were 
using Lebanon as a base to attack Israel. 
The Palestinians in Lebanon were divided 
as to how activist a role they should take 
against Israel, and the Lebanese 
themselves varied greatly in the degree of 
their identification with the Palestinian 
Cause, an issue which inevitably coincided 
with the Christian- Moslem division. There 
was a tendency for the poorer southern 
Shi'a Moslems to make demands on the 
Christian establishment for the 
improvement of their lot and this seemed 
like making common cause with the 
Palestinians on a variety of political 
questions, so that sectarian sentiment 
became confused with the pressure for 
social and political change. The fixed 
apportioning of political posts on a 
communal basis had limited Lebanese 
politics to horse-trading between 
traditional religious leaders, and no real 
political parties had emerged as a focus for 
reform. At this stage what was happening 
in Lebanon was no conventional civil war 
between two clearly-defined opposing 
sides, but armed confrontations among 
numerous para-military, ideological, 
political, religious, parochial and tribal 
groupings. 

The fighting developed into a general 
challenge by the country’s disadvantaged 
to the frozen distribution of power. 
Despite temporary lulls (see AFAR July 
1975) months of destruction had broken 
the old consensus: Lebanon festered along 
de facto lines of internal partition. 
Palestinian guerillas and Moslem militias 
were in control of three of the major 
cities— Tripoli, Tyre and Sidon—and had 
strengthened their position in Beirut. 


Disintegration 

Attempts by the Lebanese Government 
to circumscribe the fighting were 
ineffective. The political stalemate resolved 
itself into a contest of wills between 


President Franjieh and Prime Minister 
Karami. For lack of any other suitable 
candidate, Mr Franjieh had been forced in 
July 1975 to ask Mr Karami to form a 
government. He refused to retreat further. 
Mr Karami’s proposals for reforming the 
1843 National Covenant and for other 
reforms served the basis of fragile cease- 
fires in September and October. These 
were backed by mediation efforts by the 
Syrian Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, Abd al-Halim Khaddam. But no 
permanent arrangements were reached for 
institutionalising such proposals. Outside 
the formal Government structure, a 
National Dialogue Committee established 
in September proved unproductive. It 
addressed itself to such basic problems as 
parliamentary representation and the 
restructuring of the Army, but the gulf 
between the Phalangist leader, Pierre 
Gemayel, and the Socialist Kamal Jumblatt 
proved too wide for compromise. The 
Christians refused to consider political re- 
arrangements until the fighting had 
stopped. At the same time, the 
Government was reluctant to throw the 
full weight of the predominantly Christian- 
officered army into restoring order because 
of its pro-Christian reputation. 

The practical effect of warfare in the city 
was the emergence of ‘suburb-states’ 
controlled by different factions. Residential 
areas had always been divided on religious 


«siines but these divisions were now 


extended. By the end of 1975 a ‘green 
line’ ran north-south through that part of 
the capital west of the port in which the 
main hotels had been built. This formerly 
rmeutral area, separating in the west the 
suburb of Ain El-Mraisse, run by 
‘independent Nasserites’ led by Ibrahim 
Koleilat, from the quarters to the east in 
the hands of the Maronite Christian 
Phalangists, became the field of a bitter 


contest for control. 
The fighting had seen most of the 


traditional ‘rules’ of Lebanese hostilities 
broken. Some foreigners were killed, 
wounded and abducted, the Indian 
Embassy was entered by armed elements 
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and radical slogans were painted inside 
the deserted chancery of the Australian 
Embassy. The objects of attack became 
almost indiscriminate; the combatants, 
many reported to be extremely youthful, 
were increasingly undisciplined. 
Parliament, while it succeeded in meeting 
to elect a Speaker in October, was unable 
to continue its sessions because the state 
of insecurity reigning in most parts of the 
Capital prevented deputies making their 
way into the downtown area. 


Hostility against President Franjieh was 
gaining more momentum. Although Prime 
Minister Karami was not involved, the 
other members of his tripartite axis, former 
Prime Minister Saeb Salaam and Deputy 





Damage to the medical director's 
office in the Australian Chancery 
in the Kantari district of Beirut. 
The Chancery, which occupied 
the fifth, sixth and seventh floors, 
was evacuated in October 1975. 
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Raymond Edde, had begun a steady 
stream of criticism of the President and his 
alleged irresponsibility in the crisis. A 
Deputy for Baalbek, in an open letter to 
President Franjieh, called on him to 
‘sacrifice himself for Lebanon's survival’. 

Early in 1976, attempts by the 
Palestinians to break through Phalangist 
forces blockading their camp at Tel el 
Zaatar began a new and severe round of 
warfare. The Phalangists were seeking to 
conserve communications between the 
important Christian area in east Beirut and 
the Christian mountain. Fighting spread to 
all the eastern suburbs of the capital, and 
back into the downtown and hotel areas. 
Renewed fighting also broke out in Tripoli 
and Zahle, and incidents were reported 
elsewhere in Lebanon. For the first time, 
the Lebanese Air Force intervened on 17 
January against forces attacking around 
the home of former President Chamoun 
just south of the Beirut airport which was 
then closed. Units of the Palestine 
Liberation Army based in Syria intervened 
under Syrian direction, in support of local 
Moslem militia and Palestinian guerillas in 
northern and eastern Lebanon. 

This bout of fighting, involving the 
Lebanese army and the Palestinians, 
tended to ‘internationalise’ Lebanon's 
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A Lebanese soldier patrols a fire- 
gutted bar in the Phoenicia 
Hotel, Beirut. 


instability by publicising the Palestinians’ 
role in the situation when the United 
Nations Security Council was about to 
debate the Middle East. Allegations of 
foreign supplies of arms and finance being 
sent to various factions were widespread. 
The fighting also caused Syria and Israel 
to renew their expressions of concern at 
the implications of any continuing 
deterioration in Lebanon's security. 


Reconciliation attempt 


On 22 January a ceasefire—by some 
counts the twenty-sixth since conflict 
broke out the previous April—went into 
effect. Although incidents of lawlessness 
including robberies and shootings were 
reported subsequently, initial indications 
were that this ceasefire, unlike any since 
one that brought a period of calm in early 
November 1975, was holding. Central 
Beirut was reported to have been 
‘demilitarised’ on 26-27 January and 
armed forces were continuing to pull back 
from the suburbs, ending the Phalangist 
blockade of Palestinian camps. Beirut 
airport was re-opened on 24 January. 

The ceasefire followed renewed 
mediation by a Syrian delegation !ed by 
the Foreign Minister, Mr Khaddam. 


Agreement was reached among 
representatives of the parties to the 
fighting on the basis of an overall political 
settlement. Prime Minister Karami had 
earlier relaxed some of the pressures by 
armmnouncing that elections for Parliament 
due in about April would be postponed; 
hence the new President would be elected 
by the existing Parliament, not by a new 
National Assembly elected on some new 
basis. The ceasefire itself was to be 
supervised and implemented by a higher 
military committee composed of 
reoresentatives of the Lebanese and Syrian 
armies as well as the Palestinian 
Resistance. 

The proposed overa!! political settlement 
was based on an equal division of 
parliamentary seats between Christians 
and Moslems, election of the Prime 
Minister by Parliament and an increase in 
hss powers, an end to the denominational 
allocation of most posts in the 
administration and the Army, and 
guarantees of Palestinian adherence to 
previous agreements regulating their 
cenduct in Lebanon. While the reforms did 
not amount to the fundamental political 
change sought by Mr Jumblatt’s group, 
their appeal lay in the offer of something to 
a'l sides—for the Moslem Lebanese a 


View from the ruined Saint 
Georges Hotel, Beirut, past the 
city to Mount Lebanon. 
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recognition of their traditional claims and 
their numerical strength, for the 
Palestinians an increased role in th2 
effective administration of the country, and 
for the Christians a continuing opportunity 
to benefit from their relative wealth and 
sophistication in an ‘open’ administration 
and army. 

Both the January fighting and the truce 
arrangements accelerated the drift towards 
a de facto geographical separation of 
Lebanon into Christian and 
Moslem-Palestinian areas. 

By the beginning of March, it was clear 
that the Syrians were encountering 
obstacles in their efforts to assist in 
achieving lasting stability in Lebanon. 
While there had been no large-scale armed 
clashes, the security situation remained 
uncertain, characterised by numerous 
violent incidents, which together with a 
resurgence of looting and theft in the 
commercial area, slowed down the 
resumption of normal business and 
commercial activity. 

These developments prompted the 
Government to increase the powers of the 
higher military committee and employ the 
weakened Lebanese Army and internal 
security forces alongside PLO units in 
enforcing law and order. However, the 
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problem of a sizeable and potentially 
disruptive group of Moslem Army 
deserters who had formed a self-styled 
‘Lebanese Arab Army’, situated mainly in 
the Bekaa Valley, had not been resolved. 


New fighting 


Efforts to bring about some form of 
national reconciliation following President 
Franjieh’s announcement of a broad 
political agreement had bogged down. 
Several major leaders had voiced serious 
objections to some of the agreement's 
principal clauses. Proposals for the 
expansion of the Cabinet into one of 
‘national balance’ (including all the major 
factions which would implement the 
agreement) divided Moslem and Christian 
leaders—the former wanting a larger 


Cabinet including ‘the younger generation’ 


of leaders, the latter a smaller government. 
It was clear that the Christians, whose 
tenacity in the months of fighting despite 
their numerical weakness had struck many 
observers, would yield no more ground 
than necessary. 





Mr K. Jumblatt, President of the 
Lebanese Progressive Socialist 
Party. 
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Mr P. Gemayel, founder and 
President of the Phalange or 
Kataeb Party of Lebanon. 


With the political stalemate continuing, 
the Commander of the Beirut Garrison, 
Brigadier-General Aziz el-Ahdab, called on 
11 March for the resignation of President 
Franjieh within twenty-four hours and the 
election of a new president within a week. 
In the next few days support for Brigadier 
Ahdab grew and heavy fighting erupted æ 
between President Franjieh’s home town 
of Zghorta and neighbouring Moslem 
villages in northern Lebanon. The rebel 
‘Lebanese Arab Army’ was reported to be 
supporting Ahdab. Moslem and Christian 
leaders expressed reservation over Ahdab’s 
means of forcing the President's hand, but 
a two-thirds majority of the Parliament 
adopted a petition calling on Franjieh to 
resign, to avoid further confrontation. 
Despite an earlier undertaking to respond 
to such a call, Franjieh clung to the 
Presidency, claiming that his resignation 
under prevailing circumstances would be 
unconstitutional. Fatalities mounted in 
renewed urban warfare. 


INDONESIA 


Australia’s relations with 
Indonesia: 1945 to 1976 


Australia does not seek to develop relations with some regional countries at the 
expense of others but, as the nearest and largest South-east Asian country, 


indonesia has special prominence. 


The relationship between the two countries has of course experienced many 
vicissitudes since 1945. But a recurring and indeed continuing theme has been 
the effort of each country to maintain a sound relationship. This remains 


fundamental to Australian foreign policy. 


The events of the Second World War 
served to bring home to Australians that 
the Netherlands East Indies was Australia’s 
close neighbour, and that its political 
development was a matter of prime 
importance. The Australian Government 
had initially envisaged the post-War return 
of the Dutch, but, with the emergence of a 
determined Indonesian resistance 
movement and the declaration of 
Imdonesian independence in August 1945, 
it became clear that there would be strong 
and effective opposition to this. Australian 
waterside workers’ bans on Dutch ships 
carrying arms to Indonesia from 
September 1945 quickly attracted 
attention to the Indonesian cause within 
Australia. The bans, which also affected 
food and medical supplies, were a matter 
of deep public controversy in Australia 
over the next four years.* 


On 9 July 1947 Australia recognised the 
de facto authority of the Republican 
Government of Indonesia in Java, Sumatra 
and Madura on the basis of the 
Linggadjati Agreement (March 1947) 
which had followed military confrontation 
during much of 1946 between Dutch and 
Indonesian forces. Fighting broke out 
again on 20 July and at the end of the 
month Australia and India were active in 
bringing the matter before the United 
Nations Security Council of which, at the 
time, Australia was a member. After 
difficult debate, a ceasefire was ordered 
and the Council established a three- 
member Committee of Good Offices, to 
which Australia was nominated by 
Indonesia. The members of the 
Committee—Mr Justice Kirby and Mr T. K. 
Critchley for Australia—engaged in 
negotiations with the two sides over the 





* In the House of Representatives on 6 March 1946 
Prime Minister Chifley said: ‘. . . The fact is that at 
first the majority of the Dutch ships were loading 
arms and munitions. Rightly, or wrongly, a feeling 
arose, particularly among those associated with the 
waterfront, that they would not be parties to the 
loading of military supplies which might be used in 
what would, in effect, be a civil war in Indonesia. 


However, | repeat that there was no justification for 
the refusal to load ships with foodstuffs and 
hospital supplies.. . . The Honourable Member 
asks whether | was prepared to apply a policy of 
repressiveness, putting men in gaol and applying, 
perhaps, even more violent measures, in order to 
have a very limited quantity of goods loaded. Such 
action would create a complete hold-up on the 
waterfront of this country.’ 
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next fifteen months. During 1949 Australia 
was represented on the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia. 

When Dutch military action was stepped 
up again in December 1948 the Australian 
Government voiced its strong disapproval. 
Australia was represented at the Asian 
Conference on Indonesia convened by 
India in New Delhi in January 1949 and 
was also active during the United Nations 
debates of that year. 

The following are extracts from a 
statement by the Australian Minister for 
External Affairs, Dr H. V. Evatt in the 
House of Representatives on 9 February 
1949: 

‘Nobody can say that it is not our 
business. It is the business of the United 
Nations organization of which we ae a 
part, and of the people of the world 
because the life or death of a Dutch or 
Indonesian soldier is just as importaat as 
that of any man anywhere in the world, 
and one of the purposes of the United 


DEMOCRATIC 
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Nations is to substitute the rule of law for 
the arbitrament of force, to attempt to 
conciliate differences and to substitute for 
all that has been suffered in two world 
wars some rule which all the nations can 
obey... . 

‘As a loyal member of the United 
Nations, we have tried to carry out its 
decisions. The Indonesian question is 
simply an illustration of the general 
principle and | so treat it because the 
Security Council did intervene in that case. 
It intervened in spite of opposition by the 
Netherlands authority, and appointed a 
Committee of Good Offices to try to obtain 
mediation and conciliation in the area. 
Australia worked on that committee as one 
of its members and helped to negotiate a 
new agreement which was known as the 
Renville Agreement and is additional to 
the Linggadjati Agreement. The 
Committee of Good Offices has worked 
ever since and we as a Government, 
through our representatives, have laboured 
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unceasingly to effect a just 
settlement... . 

‘Our only purpose has been to achieve 
satisfactory conciliation. .. . 

‘| entirely repudiate any intention, on 
behalf of this Government at any time, of 
any hostility to the Netherlands. There is 
mot one step that has been taken by the 
Australian Government that has not been 
taken for the purpose of preventing 
bloodshed in Indonesia and the loss of 
limes. That has been the purpose of our 
intervention in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations.’ 


The Round Table Conference which 
opened at The Hague in August 1949 
resulted in agreement for the transfer of 
sovereignty to the Republic of Indonesia 
on 27 December 1949. Australia accorded 
formal recognition to the Republic on that 
day. In his message of congratulations the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr R. G. 
Mienzies, stated that, as a near neighbour, 
Australia had a deep and constant interest 
'm the well-being and prosperity of 
indonesia and looked forward to the most 
intimate and friendly relations with the 
new state. 


Relations in 1950s and early 1960s 


The first state guest from a foreign 
ceuntry to the new Republic of Indonesia 
uas Australia’s Minister for External 


Affairs, Mr P. C. Spender, in January 1950. 


Visits by other Australian ministers and 
officials followed. Mr Spender’s successor, 
Mr R. G. Casey, visited Indonesia several 
times during his tenure of office from 1951 
to 1960. Prime Minister Menzies visited 
Jakarta in 1959. 


But Australian-Indonesian relations 
during this period lacked something of the 
warmth of the 1945-49 
‘independence’ period. In particular, 
difficulties arose over the Indonesian claim 
to the then Dutch New Guinea, the only 
part of the Netherlands East Indies which 
had not been transferred in 1949 to the 
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new Republic.* Australia supported the 
Netherlands’ rejection of the Indonesian 
claim, both on legal grounds and in what 
were seen initially as the interests of 
Australian security, although later the 
principle of self-determination for the 
people of the territory became more central 
to the argument. 

The question became more pressing 
after 1954, with a further worsening of 
relations between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands and with the airing of the 
territorial dispute in the United Nations 
General Assembly. In 1954 and 1957 
Australia voted with the Netherlands 
against resolutions favoured by Indonesia. 
But Australian Governments maintained 
their wish for good relations with 
Indonesia. Australia followed a strict 
policy of non-involvement in the disputes 
between the central Government in 
Jakarta and dissident elements in Sumatra 
and the North Celebes during the early 
months of 1958. 

On 27 August 1958 Prime Minister 
Menzies, referring in the House of 
Representatives to suggestions that there 
had been a deterioration in relations 
between Australia and Indonesia, said: 
‘Apart from that one matter of difference in 
respect to Dutch New Guinea, our 
relations with Indonesia are very good and 
are conducted on a proper and friendly 
basis’. 

The Australian position on Dutch New 
Guinea was somewhat modified, and the 
way paved for improved relations, with the 
visit to Australia in February 1959 of the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister, Dr 
Subandrio. During the visit, which 
attracted much public attention in 
Australia, Dr Subandrio emphasised the 


* Article Il of the Round Table Conference Draft 
Charter on the Transfer of Sovereignty stated that 
the status quo of Dutch New Guinea was to be 
maintained with the stipulation that within a year 
from the date (27 December 1949) of transfer of 
sovereignty to the Republic the question of the 
political status of the territory would be determined 
through negotiations between the Republic and 
the Netherlands. 
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common defence interests of the two 
countries. The two Foreign Ministers 
issued a joint statement which noted that 
Australia would not oppose any agreement 
on West New Guinea arrived at by the 
Netherlands and Indonesian Governments 
through peaceful processes. 

The improved atmosphere was reflected 
in December 1959 in the visit to Indonesia 
by Mr Menzies, the first by an Australian 
Prime Minister. Emphasis continued to be 
placed on the interests which the two 
countries had in common in the region. 
When the Indonesian Defence Minister, 
General A. H. Nasution, visited Australia in 
April 1961 he obtained assurances that 
Australia would not militarily assist the 
Dutch in New Guinea. 

With the signing by Indonesia in August 
1962 of an agreement with the 
Netherlands providing for the transfer of 
the administration of Dutch New Guinea 
(West Irian) to Indonesia, and the 
adoption in September by the United 
Nations General Assembly of a resolution 
taking note of that agreement, the one 
point of serious disagreement between the 
Australian and Indonesian Governments 
was removed. The agreement stated that 
an act of self-determination 
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should be completed in West Irian before 
the end of 1969. 

In the United Nations General Assembly 
on 21 September 1962 the Australian 
Minister for External Affairs, Sir Garfield 
Barwick, said: 

‘Australia has cast its vote in favour of 
the resolution just adopted by the General 
Assembly. Australia, though not a party 
principal to the dispute which the 
agreement settles, has been concerned 
both with the existence and the course of 
that dispute, and has interests which will 
be closely affected by that agreement. „a 

‘Australia welcomes the fact that the 
dispute was resolved without war, and 
that the claims of the inhabitants of West 
New Guinea to be afforded self- 
determination have been recognized and 
provided for. 

‘Australia has throughout considered 
... that they should, if possible, have the 
opportunity to decide for themselves in 
due course whether or not they wish to be 
united in one independent nation with the 
members of their own race who inhabit 
the eastern end of the island. We have 
never attempted to decide this question for 
them, either for or against, nor have we 
actively promoted the idea among them. 


But we have been careful not to foreclose 
their opportunity of decision... 

‘The Australian Government has never 
emtered into discussion of the merits or 
demerits of the respective claims in the 
d:spute as to the sovereignty or 
administration of the territory which has 
developed between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands... 

‘When in 1959, the Government of 
Indonesia sought Australian 


understanding of its political claims, 
Australia said it would respect any 
agreement between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia as parties principal to the 
dispute which was arrived at by peaceful 
processes and that, in accordance with 
irternationally accepted principles, 
Awstralia would not oppose such an 
agreement. Australia has faithfully adhered 
te that declaration, which was couched in 
terms that indicated that we would not 
regard a forceful solution as binding. 
fustralia has not put any pressure on the 
Netherlands, either not to transfer the 
territory to Indonesia or to transfer it. We 
kave remained ready to respect any 
agreement freely arrived at between the 
to countries, Indonesia and the 
Netherlands.’ 

The differences over Dutch New Guinea 
by no means inhibited the development of 
closer relations in other areas. The 
Colombo Plan was inaugurated with 
Australian participation in 1951. Indonesia 
pined early in 1953, and became a major 
ecipient of Australian project and training 
aid under the Plan. By the end of 1957, 
almost 500 Indonesians had received 
awards for training in Australia. Trade 
agreements between Australia and 
indonesia were negotiated in 1950, and 
sotal reciprocal trade grew from about 8.5 
million pounds in 1950 to almost 30 
million pounds in 1953-54, resting largely 
ən Australian imports of Sumatran crude 
oil. 

The even tenor of relations was 
disturbed again in 1963 with Indonesian 
opposition to the creation of the 
Malaysian Federation. Whereas the 
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Australian Government saw the Federation 
as providing a framework for orderly 
decolonisation, President Sukarno viewed 
it as a neocolonialist scheme of 
encirclement. With the formation of 
Malaysia in September 1963, the 
Indonesian Government activated its 
policy of ‘confrontation’. On 25 
September, Mr Menzies announced 
Australia’s preparedness ‘to provide 
military assistance . . . in the defence of 
Malaysia’s territorial integrity and political 
independence’. This statement came after 
some months of hope that conflict 
between Indonesia and Malaysia could be 
averted. Mr Menzies stated that ‘if, in the 
circumstances that now exist, and which 
may continue for a long time, there occurs 
in relation to Malaysia, or any of its 
constituent states, armed invasion or 
subversive activity—supported or directed 
or inspired from outside Malaysia—we 
shall to the best of our powers and by 
such means as shall be agreed upon with 
the Government of Malaysia, add our 
military assistance to the efforts of 
Malaysia and the United Kingdom... 
There were clearly at this time some 
quite fundamental differences between 
Australia and Indonesia. These were given 
expression, to some extent, in the Malaysia 
dispute. Aspects of the philosophy of 
President Sukarno’s world view ran 
counter to the Australian Government's 
perception of how international affairs 
should be ordered and of the dangers 
of communism. President Sukarno 


viewed the interactions of : 
international politics in terms of New 


Emerging Forces and Old Established 
Forces. However, despite military action 
and strong words from both sides during 
the ‘confrontation’ period, the two 
governments sought to play down the 
wider aspects of their differences and did 
not allow them to hinder the continuing 
desire for a close relationship. 

While the Australian Government made 
clear its opposition to ‘confrontation’, it 
also stated that this was the only matter on 
which the two countries were in dispute. It 
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was not until February 1965 that it was 
announced that Australian field units were 
committed to actual combat operations in 
East Malaysia.* The Australian 
Government exercised restraint in its 
public comment on Indonesian policy 
against Malaysia, and the Indonesian 
Government also maintained the 
distinction between differences over 
Malaysia and relations in general. 

Nonetheless, the events of the time 
affected Indonesia's image within 
Australia.t There were those who saw the 
West Irian and Malaysian campaigns as 
indicative of Indonesian territorial 
ambition, and such apprehensions were 
fed by concern about the strengthening 
within Indonesia of the Indonesian 
Communist Party (PKI). However, despite 
some suggestions in Australia that aid to 
Indonesia should be suspended, the 
substantial aid program (including civil air 
communications) continued throughout 
‘confrontation’, thus underlining the basic 
importance attached to the continuing 
relationship between the two countries. 

In the House of Representatives on 11 
March 1964, the Australian Minister for 
External Affairs, Sir Garfield Barwick, 
spoke in the following terms: 

'. . . Lam sorry thus to speak of 
Indonesia. | have constantly sought to 
promote the friendship of the two peoples 
and have been astute to seek and to study 
Indonesia’s points of view. But Indonesia 
cannot expect that Australia can do other 
than condemn breaches of accepted 
international obligations and of accepted 
norms of international conduct. Australian 
policy towards Indonesia will continue to 
be one of seeking to promote sound, 
friendly relations without sacrifice of 
Australian vital interests—in which | 
include performance of its commitments to 
other nations and the maintenance of its 





* The first Australian casualties were incurred in 
March 1965. 

t There was also the withdrawal of Indonesia from 
the United Nations in January 1965. Indonesia 
rejoined in September 1966. 
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own territorial integrity. The time has 
surely arrived for Indonesia to pause in its 
present Course and to review the position 
in which it has placed itself. . . . 

‘We have publicly stated our support for 
Malaysia and our disapproval of 
Indonesia's policies and courses of action 
towards Malaysia. We have made 
Australia’s position quite clear through 
diplomatic channels and by direct 
communication on the part either of the 
Prime Minister (Sir Robert Menzies) or 
myself—with Ministers in Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Britain, America and indeed other 
countries. At this time we await 
Indonesia's decision whether or not to 
withdraw the infiltrated troops, forbear to 
intrude any more troops and to meet 
around the conference table to discuss, in 
accordance with proposals which | 
understand are afoot, and | would hope, 
resolve Indonesia's relationship with 
Malaysia.’ 

The attempted coup and the murder of a 
number of the leading figures within the 
Indonesian army leadership on 30 
September 1965 heralded the collapse of 
the PKI, the gradual removal of President 
Sukarno from office, and the end of 
‘confrontation’. These changes were 
generally welcomed in Australia, as was 
the pragmatic and moderate foreign policy 
of the new Indonesian Government. 

Welcoming the end of ‘confrontation’, 
the Australian Minister for External Affairs, 
Mr P. M. C. Hasluck, said in the House of 
Representatives on 18 August 1966: 

‘Now that the confrontation of Malaysia 
has ended and the sole source of 
disagreement between us has been 
removed we look forward to close co- 
operation with Indonesia on matters 
affecting our bilateral relations and the 
South-east Asian region. ... 

‘The agreement terminating the hostility 
which has existed for more than three 
years between Indonesia and Malaysia 
was signed in Djakarta on 11 August. | am 
sure that this development, already warmly 
welcomed by the Australian 


Government and by our Prime Minister, is 
welcome to all members of this House, 
aad indeed to every section of the 
Australian community. In all the 
cw#cumstances this must be seen as a 
sensible and honorable settlement, and a 
framework for co-operation between the 
parties who have negotiated the 
agreement.... 

‘What | believe is happening is that 
sian countries themselves are 
purposefully trying to do away with the 
cd frictions left over from colonial times 
and the new frictions in the period of 
adjustment among newly independent 
reighbouring countries. They are 
taemselves erecting their standards of 
conduct for good neighbourly relations in 


tye region... This is also the Australian 

autlook. We will use all opportunities to 

work with them for effective regional co- 
q@peration. 


After 1965 


The ‘New Order’ Indonesia since 1965 
kas pursued a good neighbour policy 


The then Australian Minister for 
External Affairs, Mr P. M. C. 
Hasluck, with the Indonesian 
President, Dr Sukarno, during an 
official visit to Indonesia in 1966. 
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which emphasises regional co-operation. 
Indonesia has greatly assisted in the 
development of confidence within the 
Association of South-East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) region. 

In 1966 the new Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr H. E. Holt, made clear his 
close interest in relations with Indonesia. 
This interest has been maintained by 
successive Australian Prime Ministers, 
who have visited Indonesia regularly to 
establish and maintain personal contacts 
with Indonesian leaders. Prime Minister 
Gorton and President Suharto agreed in 
1968 that the leaders of the two countries 
should have frequent consultations. 

This new phase of close relations has 
also been reflected in economic and 
defence co-operation. Australia has played 
an active part in the Inter-Governmental 
Group on Indonesia (IGGI) which has 
studied Indonesian aid requirements since 
1967 and helped establish a framework for 
international assistance to Indonesia. In 
1967 Australia supplemented its normal 
Colombo Plan aid with a special grant of 
$5 2 million to assist in the rehabilitation of 
the Indonesian economy. By 1969-70 
Australian aid had risen to almost $15 
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million annually. A three-year aid program 
beginning in 1970 amounted to $53.8 
million. This program was designed to 
enable the Indonesian Government to take 
Australian aid into account in its own 
forward economic planning. A second 
three-year program of Australian aid, 
beginning in 1973, amounted to $69 
million. Indeed, since 1967-68 Indonesia 
has occupied a pre-eminent position in 


Australian bilateral aid disbursement 
outside that provided to Papua New 
Guinea. 

The Australian aid program has been a 
wide-ranging one. It Currently includes the 
rehabilitation of roads in West Kalimantan, 
a number of irrigation and water supply 
projects, a program to eradicate foot and 
mouth disease, and assistance in 
telecommunications. At present over fifty 
Australian technical experts are working in 
Indonesia, and over 2500 Indonesians 
have undertaken courses in Australia 
under the Colombo Plan. 

Indonesian armed services personnel 
have attended courses in Australia, and in 
1972 a $20 million three-year program of 
defence co-operation was announced. The 
three-year defence program from 1975 is 
also to be no less than $20 million. This 
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Australian supervisor, Mr J. 
Dunn, with an Indonesian welder 
at work at Cilacap, the only 
deepwater port on the south 
coast of Java. Australia is 

helping to rehabilitate wharves 
and warehouses and carry out 
other developmental works at a 
cost of $2.3 million. 


defence co-operation has involved a 
number of projects, including the supply 
of Sabre aircraft and patrol boats, the 
supply and maintenance of electronic 
target ranges and field radio transceivers 
and provision of training in Australia. 
Australia has also further developed its 
trade links with Indonesia. During the five 
years to 1972-73 Australian exports rose 
from $20.7 million to $74.6 million, and 
reached $175 million in 1974-75. 
Although these figures include an aid 
component, Indonesia has become a 
significant commercial market for 
Australia. Imports into Australia from 
Indonesia dropped sharply for several 
years to 1972-73, due to the decrease in 
Australian purchases of Indonesian crude 
oil which has been replaced by Australian 
production. However, non-oil imports 
from Indonesia have increased over the 
Same period, and overall imports have 
been increasing steadily since 1972-73, 
standing at $15.6 million in 1974-75. 


There is also substantial Australian private 
investment in Indonesia, involving over 
fifty Australian companies. Indonesia now 
ranks as a major area of Australian 
investment. Most of the investment has 
been conducted on a joint-venture basis in 


accordance with the Indonesian 
Government's foreign investment policies. 

These commercial exchanges are 
promoted and facilitated by the Australia- 
indonesia Trade Agreement signed in 
Canberra in November 1972 and by the 
business co-operation committees formed 
in Australia and Indonesia in 1971 and 
1972. Since 1972 there have been 
standing arrangements for regular official 
and Ministerial level consultations on 
trade and investment between the two 
countries. Australia and Indonesia to some 
extent have interests in common as 
producers of raw materials and 
cemmodities purchased largely by the 
developed consumer economies. 

There are also close links between 
Australia and Indonesia in the civil 
aviation field. Qantas has been flying 
through Indonesia since 1950 and two 
Indonesian airlines, Garuda and Merpati 
Nusantara, now operate regular flights into 
Australia. Tourism between Australia and 
Indonesia is growing. 

Important negotiations were conducted 
in 1971 and 1972 on the delineation of 
the seabed boundary between Australia 
and Indonesia in the Arafura and Timor 
Seas. Similarly, and also of very great 
importance, the delineation of the 
boundary between Indonesia and Papua 
New Guinea was negotiated in January 
1973. These two sets of negotiations 

“llustrated both the cordiality and the 
maturity of the relationship. The latter 
agreement was also a measure of 
Indonesian good-will towards the 
emerging independent Papua New 
Guinea.* 
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Indonesia's President Suharto. 


A memorandum of understanding on 
Indonesian fishermen who have 
traditionally operated in Australian waters 
was drawn up in November 1974. 

Much has been done on both sides in 
recent years to open up the culture of each 
country to the other. This is all part of a 
growing awareness in Australia of the 
cultural richness of neighbouring 
countries. Indonesia offers a vast reservoir 
of cultural experience as yet untapped by 
many Australians. 





* In the United Nations General Assembly on 29 
September 1975, the Indonesian Foreign Minister, 
Mr A. Malik, said: ‘| am particularly pleased to be 
able to extend Indonesia's congratulations and 
good wishes to our immediate neighbours, the 
people of Papua New Guinea, on their attainment 
of independence. For Indonesia, so closely linked 
through culture, history and geography to Papua 
New Guinea, this is indeed a most happy event. | 
am confident that our two peoples will develop 


even closer ties of friendship and co-operation in 
the future. My delegation eagerly looks forward to 
the day when Papua New Guinea will assume its 
rightful place in this Assembly as a full-fledged 
member of our organisation. | take this opportunity 
to express also my government's sincere 
appreciation for the manner in which Australia, as 
administering power, has assisted the people of 
Papua New Guinea in the exercise of their right to 
self-determination’. 
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Indonesia's Foreign Minister, Mr 
A. Malik. 


The Australian-Indonesian Cultural 
Agreement of 1968 has produced a 
growing program of mutual visits and 
exchanges. An Australian Cultural Centre 
is NOW Operating in Jakarta, so far in 
temporary premises. More Australians are 
currently learning the language or 
studying other aspects of Indonesia than 
of any other Asian country. Radio 
Australia has a wide listening audience in 
Indonesia. 

The range of mutual interests between 
Australia and Indonesia is thus a growing 
one: in trade, aid, defence co-operation, 
civil aviation and cultural exchanges. 

There is a shared and increasingly 
important interest in the reduction of 
ideological and great power conflict in the 
region. The process of close diplomatic 
and political consultation has developed 
further momentum in the past four years. 

Indeed the 1970s have seen a further 
deepening of the relationship: through 
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normal diplomatic channels and the 
annual diplomatic consultations initiated 
in 1972; through contact and co-operation 
in the course of international discussions 
and negotiations covering a wide range of 
political and economic matters; and 
through high level visits. 

At a state luncheon held in his honour in 
Canberra in February 1972, President 
Suharto said: 

‘. .. Although this is the first visit ever 


made by an Indonesian Head of State, 
Indonesia's acquaintance with Australia 
and its people is not new. In fact, | can say 
that Australia has long held a special place 
in the hearts and minds of the Indonesian 
people. 


‘We have known the Australian people 
since the beginning of our struggle for 
freedom, more than a quarter-century ago, 
when they were the very first to support us 
in our struggle for independence. The 
Indonesian people deeply valued and 
appreciated Australia’s goodwill and 
support then, just as they equally value 
Australia’s attitude today. 


‘This attitude, we believe, attests to the 
fact that relations between our two 
peoples are not guided by considerations 
of expediency but are based on a principle 
born from sincerity: the principle that every 
nation, each in its own way and according 
to its own ideals, has the right to 
determine its own destiny. It is respect for ® 
this principle which gave rise to mutual 
understanding and friendship and which 
stimulated co-operation. 


‘Today, a quarter-century hence, the 
problem and challenges we face may be 
different, but the principles to which we 
subscribe remain as valid now as they 
were then.’ 


During his visit to Jakarta in June 
1972, Prime Minister McMahon, who had 
hosted President Suharto in February, 


spoke of ‘the unique, intimate and 
mutually rewarding relationship between 
the two countries. 

At a state banquet in his honour in 


Jakarta on 20 February 1973, Prime 
Minister Whitlam said: 

This is my eighth visit to Indonesia, and 
my first as Prime Minister of Australia. 
Apart from a brief visit to New Zealand, 
this is my first visit as Prime Minister to an 
independent neighbouring country. 

‘This is not by chance. Relations 
between Australia and Indonesia have 
always been cordial and strong. It is my 
Government's intention that they will 
become stronger still. The Australian 
people have endorsed the objective. 
Imdividually there is much our two 
countries can achieve for the welfare of 
our region. There is even more that we can 
achieve together... 

‘Of course, there is some recent 
history from 1945 on, which has 
contributed to our friendly relations. 
There are national and neighbourly ties 
in security, in trade, and in the contacts 
of proximity. We perceive that each of 
us is really very important to the other. 
Others have come to the area and have 
gone, or are going home. We are both 
going to stay here. Our future is 
intertwined forever. And, for all our 
differences, we share, | believe, 
tolerance, humour, friendliness, 
neasonable modesty and an unshakable 
belief in the brightness of our destiny . . 

‘| believe that Australia and 
indonesia—and let it be said, Papua New 
Guinea as well—are necessarily involved 
im one another's destinies. This has already 
been so. No countries in the region have a 
firmer foundation of trust and co- 
operation on which to build.’ 

The most recent visits have been those 
of Prime Minister Whitlam to Indonesia in 
September 1974, of President Suharto to 
Australia in April 1975, and of the present 
Foreign Minister, Mr A. S. Peacock, to 
Jakarta in January 1976. Mr Peacock will 
be visiting Jakarta again in April 1976. 
Indeed, in recent years, the pattern of visits 
has shown that fundamental importance 
has been placed by successive Australian 
Governments on the relationship with 
indonesia. 
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Minister for 
Foreign Affairs 
Mr A. S. 
Peacock. 





Given the different backgrounds of the 
two countries, a complete harmony of 
interests is not to be expected. There has, 
for example, been commentary in Australia 
on the question of people held without 
trial in Indonesia since 1965. Similarly, 
there had at some stages been 
apprehension in Australia about internal 
political developments in Indonesia before 
1965. During 1975, and currently, 
differences have arisen over East Timor. 
The Australian Government deplored the 
Indonesian resort to military intervention 
in December 1975. During his visit to 
Jakarta in January 1976, Mr Peacock put 
the Australian Government's view that 
there should be a cessation of hostilities, a 
withdrawal of Indonesian forces, and a 
genuine act of self-determination in East 
Timor. He also expressed the hope that the 
United Nations could play a constructive 
role in achieving a peaceful settlement and 
that the International Red Cross would be 
able to resume its work in the territory. 

At the conclusion of his visit to 
Indonesia, Mr Peacock noted that it was 
natural that two independent countries 
should have differences of attitude on 
issues from time to time. He added, 
however, that such differences, and any 
difficulties as had arisen recently between 
the two countries over East Timor, should 
be seen in the context of the long term 
importance to both countries and to the 
region as a whole, of close and co- 
operative relations between Australia and 
Indonesia. 
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Angola: Africa’s new problem 


by Zorica Jevric* 





After independence and the Portuguese withdrawal on 11 November 1975, 
Angola became a focus for foreign intervention and was torn by civil strife until 
February 1976, when resistance to the Popular Movement for the Liberation of 


Angola collapsed. 


Angola had been a Portuguese colony for almost 500 years when, in April 1974, 
a military coup d’etat in Lisbon brought to power the architects of Portugal's 


decolonisation program. 


The Portuguese had always prided 
themselves on their large and potentially 
wealthy colony, which enjoyed a booming 
economy before production and 
investment were ground to a halt by 
internecine strife. (Angola has Africa's 
second richest oilfields and was the 
world’s fourth largest coffee producer.) 
Until independence, Angola's population 
of about 6,200,000 included about 
400,000 whites (predominantly 
Portuguese). It was, with the exception of 
South Africa, the largest white settlement 
in sub-Saharan Africa. Despite this, 
Angola lacked the racial bitterness and 
tension which are manifest elsewhere in its 
geographical vicinity. It did, however 
suffer neglect during its colonial period: in 
the early 1970s the rate of literacy among 
Angola's (black) rural population was less 
than ten per cent. 

This neglect, coupled with a desire for 
national independence, gave rise to three 
liberation movements, each based on tribal 
support. These movements, despite their 
common goal, co-operated neither 
politically nor militarily, but dissipated 
their strength by fighting both the 
Portuguese and each other. 





* Ms Zorica Jevric, works in the Central and 
Southern Africa Section of Africa and Middle East 
Branch of the Australian Department of Foreign 
Affairs in Canberra. 
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Rival liberators 


The first of the liberation movements to 
be founded was the National Front for the 
Liberation of Angola (FNLA), which 
emerged in 1954 as the Angola Popular 
Union. The FNLA derived its domestic 
support almost entirely from the Bakongo 
tribe (which comprises about twenty per 
cent of Angola’s black population), and 
found an enthusiastic external supporter in 
Zaire, where an additional million 
Bakongo live. In 1962 the FNLA 
established the Angolan Revolutionary 
Government in Exile (GRAE), which by 
1963 had won the recognition of a 
majority of African states and of the 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU). ° 
Thereafter the GRAE concentrated on 
diplomatic activity in African capitals. This 
was, however, to the detriment of its war 
effort within Angola, and by 1971 it 
engaged in so little guerilla action that its 
seat in the OAU was withdrawn. 

The FNLA was the most western- 
oriented of all the liberation movements, 
but adopted a pragmatic approach to aid 
and assistance, which it received from, 
among other sources, Rumania and the 
People’s Republic of China. The FNLA, 
which maintained the strongest of the 
liberation armies until large scale foreign 
intervention took place, controlled 
northern Angola until January 1976. 


The National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNITA) was 
founded in 1964 when Jonas Savimbi quit 
the position of Foreign Minister in the 
Government in Exile as a protest against 
what he called Holden Roberto’s ‘flagrant 
tribalism’ and his willingness to accept 
support from the United States. Savimbi, 
who has a doctorate in political science, 
was able to draw support from the 
Ovimbundu tribe, which accounts for one 
third of Angola's population, and is based 
mainly in the south. He assisted UNITA’s 
cause among the Ovimbundu by 
implementing the Marxist tactic of 
launching revolution among inhabitants of 
rural areas by raising their political 
consciousness, and demonstrated 
considerable political acumen in creating 
something of a compromise group 
between the Marxist MPLA and the 
conservative FNLA. Because of his 
political flexibility, Savimbi won the 
respect confidence of African leaders more 
than did either Roberto (FNLA) or Neto 
(MPLA). 

UNITA received some support from the 
People’s Republic of China in its early 
years, but appeared to manage largely 
without external support until relatively 
recently. Until 1974 UNITA was only a 
small group in the wilderness; its 
emergence as a fully fledged popular 
movement in 1975 can be explained by its 

popularity with the Ovimbundu, the 
largest linguistic-ethnic grouping in 
Angola. 

The Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA) was 
founded, with the assistance of members 
of the Portuguese Communist Party, in 
1956. It was based largely on support from 
the Mbundu tribe, which comprises 
slightly more than one quarter of Angola's 
population. The MPLA is the most leftist 
ef the rival liberation movements; its 
fader, Antonio Agostinho Neto, a poet, 
doctor and outspoken radical, favours ties 
with the USSR and admits to an anti-US. 
bias. The MPLA was more successful than 
its rivals in establishing its claims as an 
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essentially nationalist movement, and was 
said to have won the moral support of the 
Portuguese who, at least since April 1974, 
identified with its ideology. 

‘To avert the possibility of a unilateral 
declaration of independence by the 
minority white community (as in Southern 
Rhodesia in 1965), Portugal banned the 
formation of political movements by 
Angolan whites. In the Angolan context, 
this was probably an unnecessary 
precaution: the community of whites was 
not only too stratified to form a single 
cohesive interest group; but also totally 
lacking in political organisation and 
experience. Angolan whites therefore 
tended to support one or other of the 
liberation movements, according to the 
interest group to which they belonged. 
(The FNLA was supported by wealthy 
northern mineral and coffee producers, the 
MPLA by intellectuals, professionals and 
the urban working class, and UNITA by 
southern agricultural workers.) 
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Angolan off-shore oil drilling 
rig—Angola has Africa's second 
richest oilfields. 
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Angola's coffee plantations were 
mostly destroyed during the civil 
war and will take several years to 
re-establish. 


The MPLA was the recipient of 
considerably more external aid (from the 
Soviet Union and Cuba) than either the 
FNLA or UNITA in the struggle for internal 
supremacy. Ultimately, it was the sheer 
weight of this foreign assistance which 
enabled the MPLA, earlier this year, to 
defeat its rivals militarily. 


Transitional government 


A meeting in January 1975 between the 
Portuguese authorities and representatives 
of the three liberation movements resulted 
in the Alvor Accord, recording agreement 
on the formation and membership of a 
government which was to administer the 
country until independence ten months 
later. The transitional government, which 
comprised members of the three liberation 
movements and the Portuguese High 
Commissioner, undertook to arrange 
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elections for a constituent assembly before 
30 October 1975. 

Portugal had repeatedly made clear its 
intention to transfer power only to a 
government of national unity, and not to 
any single faction. However, the liberation 
movements, already partners in a 
transitional government, could achieve 
consensus on few matters. 

One of these matters was the status of 
Cabinda, a 7000 sq. km. enclave 
geographically separate from Angola but 
incorporated, in violation of a earlier treaty, 
into Angolan territory by Portugal in the 
1950s. The movements reacted to calls for 
the separation of Cabinda from Angola 
and independence in its own right, by the 
Front for the Liberation of the Enclave of 
Cabinda (FLEC) with an affirmation that 
Cabinda was an integral part of Angolan 
territory and that it should remain so. Each 
group no doubt wished to ensure that the 
foreign exchange revenue arising from 
Cabinda’s considerable supplies of 
offshore oil (up to $455 million per 
annum) would be used to benefit Angola. 
The interest taken in Cabinda by Zaire and 
the Congo (its bordering states) was also 
condemned by the three movements as a 
threat to Angola's territory. 

The transitional government failed to 
reach agreement on most other issues. Its 
framework, moreover, could not withstand 
the ill feelings which arose from 
differences of opinion, and the liberation 
movements tended to revert to warfare as 
a means of settling disputes. This had 
become a frequent practice by June 1975, 
when President Kenyatta of Kenya invited 
representatives of each of the movements 
to meet in Kenya to attempt to reconcile 
their differences. The result of these talks 
was the Nakuru Agreement, which called 
for a ceasefire, the disarming of all 
Angolan civilians and the formation of a 
national army. It also reaffirmed the right 
of the three groups to political activity and 
the October election date. 

The Nakuru talks were but one of a 
series of attempts made to unify the three 
liberation movements which, at least 


ostensibly, shared the same goal. They 
were no more successful than other similar 
attempts: within less than two weeks the 
Nakuru Agreement had been breached by 
renewed fighting in which the MPLA had 
made a number of striking successes. 

Despite the absence of prospects for a 
peaceful settlement, Portugal continued 
gradually to withdraw its troops: in June 
1375 only 24,000 Portuguese soldiers 
remained in Angola. (This compared with 
a former peak deployment of 
approximately 60,000). Many Portuguese 
Angolans were being evacuated 
simultaneously in an intensive exercise 
referred to as Operation Airbridge. 

By August 1975 clashes between the 
FNLA, MPLA and UNITA had led to the 
breakdown of the transitional government 
and to the establishment of clear zones of 
influence. The FNLA had emerged in 
control of the north and north-east of the 
country, the MPLA was established in the 
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capital city of Luanda and the central 
areas, while UNITA held the south. 

At that time UNITA, which had thereto 
adopted a relatively low profile, 
announced its full scale entry into the civil 
war, which it attributed to an MPLA attack 
on one of its bases. UNITA immediately 
proceeded to take the important centre of 
Huambo (formerly Nova Lisboa) and the 
major port of Lobito, and announced the 
formation of a loose union of convenience 
with the FNLA. 

In Cabinda, the FLEC announced a 
unilateral declaration of independence. 

In response to this deteriorating 
situation, the Portuguese authorities 
announced in August 1975 that they were 
resuming administrative control in Angola. 
The FNLA and UNITA withdrew from 
Luanda, leaving all the ministries in the 
hands of the MPLA. The MPLA claimed 
that it alone had lived up to the 
responsibilities involved in being a 
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member of a transitional government, and 
that it should therefore assume total 
responsibility for Angola on 

independence. In a communique issued by 
the Portuguese Decolonisation 
Committee, however, President Costa 
Gomes blamed the suspension of the 
Alvor Accord on the ‘selfishness and 
duplicity’ of each of the three liberation 
movements. 


Countdown to independence 


Portugal's concern that the government 
of an independent Angola should be 
broadly representative led it to attempt, in 
september 1975, to promote a deal 
between the MPLA and UNITA. Neither 
group was interested in the proposal: 
UNITA because it trusted neither the 
MPLA nor Portugal, which it thought to 
be biased towards the MPLA, and the 
MPLA because its aim was to expand its 
political territory as much as possible by 
independence, in the hope that it would 
then attract widespread recognition as the 
legitimate government of Angola. Within 
Angola, the MPLA was successful in 
enhancing its image as an effective and 
responsible nationalist movement through 
use of the media, to which it had exclusive 


access. 
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It was also in September that news of a 
South African military presence in 
southern Angola (UNITA-held territory) 
became known. The presence was 
presumably for the protection of the 
border-straddling Calueque-Ruacana Falls 
dams and the hydro-electric complex 
which provide Namibia’s power supply. 
Portugal made a public protest against 
South Africa’s stationing of troops in 
Angola, which it condemned as a 
territorial violation. 

Hopes which had been held for 
Angola's future as a multi-party 
democracy were severely set back in 
October 1975, one month before 
independence, when elections for a 
constituent assembly failed to eventuate. 
October also saw an intensification of 
fighting and the first signs of large scale 
direct foreign intervention. The numbers of 
the MPLA, which sought to impose a call- 
up of all male Angolans between eighteen 
and thirty-five years of age, were further 
boosted by the arrival of one thousand 
Cuban troops. This brought to 
approximately 30,000 the number of 
MPLA forces, ranged against about 
50,000 troops of the FNLA-UNITA axis 
which were, in turn, reinforced by about 
3,000 mercenaries from Portugal. 
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Angolan port of Luanda. 
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The city of Luanda. 


In late October the Soviet Union's 
massive airlift of military equipment to the 
MPLA began. 

Portugal terminated the refugee airlift in 
early November, having evacuated about 
200,000 white Angolans. 

A call for a ceasefire on 1 November by 
the Chairman of the Organisation of 
African Unity, General Amin, had been 
ignored by all the factions in the Angolan 
civil war. On 5 November, the OAU 
Political Bureau recommended that a 
provisional government of national unity 

ede formed upon independence, 11 
November, to administer Angola until the 
establishment of a permanent constitution. 
ENLA and UNITA representatives stated 


that their movements were prepared to end 


the ‘useless and senseless’ civil war with a 
political solution, but there was no 
response from the MPLA, which had 
already invited a number of African and 
European countries to attend its 
independence celebrations in Luanda. 
The Portuguese, unable to hand power 
over to a representative government, 
refrained from handing over to any of the 
individual groups involved. In his 
independence speech the Portuguese 
High Commissioner simply said that 
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Portugal was transferring sovereignty to all 
the people of Angola, upon whom it was 
incumbent to decide ‘the forms under 
which sovereignty will be exercised’. 


Rival administration 


In the early hours of 11 November, 
Angola's day of independence, the MPLA 
declared itself the government of the 
People’s Republic of Angola. The FNLA 
and UNITA set up a rival administration at 
Huambo, also claiming itself to be the 
government of the new State. 

The MPLA quickly attracted the 
recognition of a number of countries, but 
none recognised the FNLA-UNITA 
coalition. The MPLA’s strongest supporter 
outside Africa, the Soviet Union, lobbied 
strongly on the international scene for 
immediate recognition of the MPLA as the 
government of Angola. Although 
successful in some quarters, this led to a 
temporary breach between the Soviet 
Union and Uganda—the Uganda 
President, General Amin, being at that 
time Chairman of the OAU which had 
called for the formation of a government of 
national unity. 

Increased arms aid from the Soviet 
Union and Cuba (whose troops in Angola 
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eventually numbered about 13,000) 
enabled the MPLA to launch a number of 
successful offensives in December, 
following attacks from FNLA-UNITA 
forces in the previous month. The MPLA’s 
intention was to consolidate its position 
and to establish military dominance in 
order to encourage African recognition of 
its regime at a forthcoming OAU meeting. 
At the same time, South Africa's 
intervention in the war, (prompted by fear 
of what Prime Minister Vorster called 
‘atheist Communist enslavement’) was 
condemned almost universally, and caused 
many African countries which had thereto 
remained neutral to recognise the MPLA. 


An OAU summit meeting held in Addis 
Ababa from 11 to 13 January 1976 to 
discuss the Angolan situation was unable 
to resolve the differences of opinion 
between its members and resulted in a 
deadlock: twenty-two countries urged the 
OAU to recognise the MPLA as the 
legitimate government of Angola while 
another twenty-two called for the 
formation of a government of national 
unity. (Two countries, Ethiopia and 
Uganda, abstained.) 


By mid-January the FNLA had been 
overwhelmed militarily by the MPLA, 
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which then proceeded to launch an 
intensive campaign against UNITA in the 
south, the principal targets being Huambo, 
Lobito and Silva Porto. The MPLA made 
quick gains due to its overwhelming 
superiority in military equipment, including 
the use of military aircraft for the first time 
in the war. In early February UNITA was 
forced, in obvious retreat, to move its 
operational centre from Huambo, which 
was taken by a force of 6000 Cubans on 9 
February, to Silva Porto, which fell in its 
turn to Cuban-led forces on 13 February. 
Following the further loss of Lobito and 
Benguela, UNITA was no longer in a 
position to fight a conventional war and 
announced its decision to revert to guerilla 
tactics. 

The Angolan civil war had obviously 
reached its final stages, even though there 
was a possibility that guerilla warfare 
would continue for a time. Its victors, the 
Soviet-backed MPLA, had by then 
attracted recognition as the government of 
Angola both within and outside Africa, 
and on 11 February the Chairman of the 
OAU, Uganda's President Amin, advised 
that, as a majority of African countries had 
recognised the MPLA government, it was 
automatically entitled to become the 
OAU's forty-seventh member. 





Loading mineral ore in the port of 
Mocamedes. 


Foreign attitudes 


Soviet equipment was an important 
factor in the MPLA victory in Angola. It 
has been estimated that the USSR 
provided equipment worth more than $200 
million for the MPLA forces as well as 
advisers for a Cuban force estimated at up 
to 13,000 men. 


Despite fears, however, that a continued 
Soviet presence could lead to Angola 
becoming a satellite state, President Neto 
nas affirmed that his country’s policies will 
be nationalist and independent. 


The Soviet Union's involvement in the 
Angolan war was strongly criticised by the 
United States Secretary of State, Dr H. 
Kissinger, who stated that it was 
inconsistent with the USSR’s professed 
commitment to detente. The USSR argued 
that its role in Angola had been one of 
support for a nationalist movement and 
that this did not impinge on its adherence 
to the spirit of detente. 


Cuba's support for the MPLA flowed 
from its support for revolutionary liberation 
movements and from its view that it is 
both a Latin African and a Latin American 
country. Cuba began providing military 
training for MPLA personnel as early as 
1961. Cuban units were not committed, 
however, until late 1975, about the time 
that South African troops also became 
involved in force. The participation of 
13,000 Cuban troops in the Angolan war 
was a factor crucial to the MPLA victory. 
Cuba has now elected to retain these 
troops in Angola, presumably to assist 
with post-war reconstruction and with the 
establishment of a national army. The 
continued Cuban presence is viewed 
gravely by the regime in Southern 
Rhodesia and by the Government of South 
Africa, who fear that these troops may be 
deployed in offensives against either 
Namibia or Southern Rhodesia. The 
Cuban Prime Minister, Dr F. Castro, has 
repeated, however, that Angola and the 
nations which support it have no 
aggressive intentions. 
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Tobacco plantation in Angola. 


South Africa's affiliation with UNITA 
and its presence in Angola deflected 
attention from Soviet and Cuban 
intervention and caused many countries to 
recognise the MPLA as a protest against 
what was seen as interference by an 
unpopular white regime in black African 
affairs. 

For a time the United States provided 
assistance to the FNLA which was 
channelled through Zaire. This came to an 
end when the U.S. Congress voted in 
December to block further funds for 
activities in Angola. The U.S. continued, 
however, to play an active diplomatic role 
on the Angolan question. 


Australian position 


On 4 March the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock, stated that, 
while Australia welcomed the emergence 
of a new African State in principle, it 
regretted that a truly representative 
government of national unity had not 
succeeded in being formed. It further 
regretted that outside factors were brought 
to bear on the course of the struggle for 
internal power. The Minister stressed in 
Parliament the dangers of Soviet 
intervention in Angola, and added: ‘We 
believe that all foreign forces should be 
withdrawn from Angola—they should 
never have been there.’ 
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Australian participation 


in the U.S. 


bicentennial activities 


by Andrew Mullin* 





Australia, along with all other countries represented in Washington, was invited 
to take part this year in celebrations to mark the 200th anniversary of American 


Independence. 


The bicentennial activities are scheduled to extend from March 1975 to the 
end of 1976, with a core period from April 1976 to October 1976. 


The then Prime Minister of Australia, Mr 
W. McMahon, agreed in August 1972 that 
Australia should participate in the 
celebrations. Co-ordination of the official 
Australian effort was made the 
responsibility of the Australian Exhibit 
Organisation (Department of 
Administrative Services), but responsibility 
for the Australian contribution and its 
implementation was to be a joint 
responsibility shared by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the Minister for 
Administrative Services. 

In February 1975 the Government set up 
an Advisory Committee chaired by 
Professor Manning Clark and composed 
of leading citizens and senior Government 
officials, to decide which proposals should 
constitute the Australian contribution to 
the U.S. Bicentennial activities. The 
Advisory Committee agreed that the 
following activities would be the major 
components of the Australian program: 

e the endowment in perpetuity of a Chair 
of Australian Studies at Harvard; 





* Andrew Mullin works in the Cultural Exchanges 
Section of the Australian Department of Foreign 
Affairs in Canberra. 
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e exchange fellowships to enable about 
fifteen Australians and fifteen Americans 
to visit each other's country; 

e under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution a travelling exhibition would 
be sent to the United States which 
would depict the history of Australia 
with particular attention to exploration, 
mining development and links with the 
United States; 

èe a tour of the United States by the 
Australian Youth Orchestra; 

e the publication of a commemorative "s 
volume on the history of Australian- 
American relations; 

è a visit to the United States by an 
Australian rodeo team to compete on 
the American rodeo circuit; 

e a travelling Aboriginal art and crafts 
exhibition which would tour the United 
States and then be given to an 
American museum; 

e financial support to a sister cities 
program whereby several Australian 
towns and cities will develop programs 
of contact and exchange with cities in 
the United States. 

The heart of the Australian contribution 
to the celebrations in the United States is 
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the endowment of a Chair of Australian applications were received by the 
Studies at Harvard University. The project Australian authorities. 

is intended to stimulate interest and The Smithsonian exhibition follows an 
research into such fields as Australian invitation extended by the Smithsonian 
history, law, literature, politics, economics Institution’s Travelling Exhibition Service 
and international relations. At present to take part in its ‘International Selute to 
there are no postgraduate courses solely the States’ Program. The Institution is 
devoted to the teaching of Australian responsible for arranging and financing 
studies at any American university. the exhibition's tour after its arrival in the 
Material related to Australia is United States. The exhibition contains 
incorporated in courses in several approximately 250 pieces of historical 
wniversities but constitutes only a small significance drawn from museums, 

part of the curriculum. historical societies and private 


collections, as well as textual material 
and photographs. Among these are such 
historically interesting items as Ned 


A memorandum of understanding 
between Harvard University and the 
Australian Government has now been Kelly's rifle and pieces of Kelly armour, 
drawn uP and it is anticipated that the samples of wool shorn from the first 
Ghair will be formally endowed in June MacArthur flocks, relics from Dutch 
1976, IRA the height of the bicentennial ships wrecked off the Western Australian 
celebrations. coast, pieces of equipment used by Sir 


There has been an immense interest in Douglas Mawson in his Antarctic 
the fifteen fellowships available for explorations and a kite model built by 
Australians to visit the United States. Lawrence Hargrave. Most of the items 
The fellowships exclude academics as it are irreplaceable and are themselves part 
was accepted that they already have of Australia’s cultural heritage. 
ample opportunities in other programs to The exhibition was assembled under 
wisit the United States, and an academic the guidance of Mr D. Hutchison, 
award would have been contrary to the Curator of the Western Australian 
Advisory Committee's wish to have Museum. It is planned that it will open in 
wider social exchange. More than 1600 June 1976 and remain in the United 


The U.S. Ambassador to 
Australia, Mr J. Hargrove (left), 
and the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser (right), 
with the Administrator of the 
American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration, 

Mr J. W. Warner, at the official 
opening in Sydney of Australia’s 
U.S. bicentennial celebrations. 
Mr Warner, formerly the U.S. 
Secretary for the Navy, opened 
the Australian celebrations. 
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States for approximately eighteen 
months. 

The Australian Youth Orchestra will 
tour the United States in May-June this 
year with performances in Interlochen 
(Michigan), Memphis, Atlanta, Fort 
Worth, Ames, Golden, Oakland and 
Honolulu. The Orchestra, consisting of 
about eighty musicians under the 
direction of the conductor, Mr J. 
Hopkins, will be billeted with local youth 
orchestras who will act as hosts in all 
cities. In the performance at Ames, the 
Orchestra will be playing in front of a 
very large audience at a graduation 
ceremony at lowa State University. 

The Orchestra has toured for the 
Department of Foreign Affairs on 
previous occasions with unqualified 
success. It is considered of professional 
standard and on a par with many adult 
professional orchestras. As there is a 
great deal of interest in youth activities in 
the American community they should 
make a most favourable impression of 
Australia on a wide section of the 
American community. The youth 
orchestra's performances should also 
receive good coverage from the media, 
particularly television. 
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The Prime Minister, Mr J. M. 
Fraser, speaks at the Sydney 
luncheon to open Australia’s 
celebrations of the American 
Bicentennial. 


The author Norman Bartlett has 
completed his commemorative historical 
work on Australian-American relations, 
and the book is now with the publishers. 
Entitled ‘Australia and America through 
200 Years’, it will be a coffee table book 
of about 300 pages illustrated 
with black and white as well 
as colour photographs, It is not an 
academic study of the subject but is 
aimed at the general reader and will be 
reasonably priced. The book will contain 
introductory remarks by the Prime 
Minister and a foreword by Professor 
Manning Clark. 


The rodeo team has been selected by 
the Australian Rough Riders Association 
and will number eight including a 
manager. The team will arrive in the 
United States in May and participate in 
competitions over a period of about six 
weeks. It is expected that, in a number of 
events at least, they will provide strong 
competition for American teams. 


An Aboriginal arts and crafts 
exhibition will open on the west coast of 
the United States in June and will move 
to Albuquerque in August. For the first 
three months of its tour the exhibition 


will be accompanied by three well 
<nown Australian Aboriginals, one of 
whom will give demonstrations of 
Soomerang throwing. In Albuquerque 
the aboriginals will be guests of honour 
of a tribe of American Indians. 

The sister cities program is already 
under way and a group of mayors from 
cities in New South Wales have recently 
visited their sister cities in the United 
States. 

In addition to the above there is likely 
to be some supplementary activity 
involving established Australian 
performers giving performances in the 
United States. It is also possible that 
there will be a radio program in the 
United States featuring Australian artists 
and composers. 

The Australian-American Association, 
with financial assistance from the 
Australian Government, has arranged an 
impressive program of activities to be 
held in Australia to mark the 
Bicentennial. An American Festival will 
be held in Sydney from 26 March to 24 
April. The Festival, which is being co- 
ordinated by the Australian-American 
Association under the joint patronage of 
the Prime Minister and the American 
Ambassador, is to be one of the largest 
ever held in Sydney. Activities within the 
Festival will follow three basic 
themes—historic links between America 
and Australia, festivals and ‘horizons. 
Under the historic links theme, there will 
be activities such as university seminars 
and restoration of historic buildings like 
the cottage in Liverpool built by the 
American whaling captain Eber Bunker 
in the early 19th century. 

There will be a large number of 
performances of the works of American 
composers, playwrights, choreographers 
and jazz musicians, together with 
appearances by a number of American 
artists. One of the most important events 
to be staged within this context is a 
writers seminar in Sydney on 26 and 27 
March. The symposium will bring a 
number of well Known American literary 
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figures such as James A. Micherer, 
Susan Sontag, Robert Creely, Irvin Bauer 
and the Literary Editor of Playboy, Robie 
MacAuley into contact with leading 
Australian novelists, dramatists and 
poets. Other American figures wno will 
be appearing in various performences 
during the Festival include Liberace, the 
conductor Elyakum Shapirra anc the 
singer Elgin Wells who will appear with 
the Daly Wilson Big Band. Under the 
‘horizons’ theme, the New South Wales 
Department of Education is co-cperating 
in special school projects to exp ain the 
past and future links between Australia 
and America. 

Many of the events planned during the 
Festival are commercial ventures with 
private entrepreneurial backing. About 
half of them, however, are ‘community’ 





The U.S. Consul General in 
Sydney, Mr N. G. Hannah (left), 
accompanied by the Lord Mayor 
of Sydney, Ald. L. Port, hoists the 
U.S. flag at Circular Quay as part 
of the U.S. bicentennial activities. 
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projects which rely largely on the 
voluntary involvement of individuals and 
organisations. A feature of the Festival 
will be the visit to Australia of such 
prominent Americans as Vice-President 
Rockefeller (29 March to 1 April) and 
Mrs Nancy Kissinger (1 to 11 April). The 
Festival was formally opened on 26 
March by Mr J. W. Warner, the 
administrator of the entire United States 
program and a former Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The Festival has been endorsed by the 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration as an official bicentennial 
event, and recognised by the Australian 
Government as a significant part of 
Australia’s contribution. The Australian- 
American Association's branches in 
Brisbane, Melbourne, Hobart, Adelaide, 
Perth and Canberra are all planning 
programs of varying dimensions. 

The substantial level of Australian 
involvement in the bicentennial activities, 
both within the United States and 
Australia, reflects the nature of the 
Australian-American relationship. The 
scale of activities is comparable with the 
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American-born research 
assistant, Mrs S. Warren, with 


an exhibition of Australian 
historical items touring the U.S. 
during the bicentennial 
celebrations. 


efforts being mounted by the United 
Kingdom, Canada and Japan. 


Although a large number of the activities 


are, necessarily, somewhat ephemeral, a 
balance has been maintained between 
short and long-term goals through the 
program's single most important 
project—the endowment of the Chair of 


Australian Studies at Harvard. This project 


will not only serve to mark the immediate 
occasion of the bicentenary, but 
will provide a lasting stimulus to the 


spread of accurate knowledge of Australia 


among Americans. A stimulus of this 
nature has long been needed for the well 
being of the Australian-American 
relationship. 


The exhibitions and performers who will 
visit America this year have been carefully 
chosen over a considerable period for their 


high standard and their general appeal to 


Americans. There can be no doubt that the 


detailed planning and effort which has 
gone into our participation in the 
American Bicentennial over the last few 
years has enabled us to make the best 


possible use of the opportunities this event 


provides. 


weapons and armour used by the 
Kelly gang, which will be part of 
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Minister's foreign policy speech 


Following is the foreign policy statement by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock, in 


Parliament on 4 March, 1976: 


In this, my first statement to the House on 
foreign policy matters, I shall restrict myself to 
<veral questions of current importance. 
Following on my recent visit to Malaysia, 
Singapore and Indonesia, I wish to comment on 
recent developments concerning the Association 
ef South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) and 
Australia’s relations with it. I propose to deal 
enly briefly with Timor at this time when the 
sport by the Secretary-General’s special 
nepresentative is still awaited. I will make some 
ebservations on our approach to African issues, 
mcluding recent developments in Angola. 

I intend also to report to the House again on 
reign policy matters after my return to 
Australia at the end of next month after 
attending a number of international 
eonferences—the South Pacific Forum in New 
Zealand, the Law of the Sea Conference in New 
York and the Ministerial meeting of the 
Sconomic and Social Commission for Asia and 
‘he Pacific in Bangkok—and having discussions 
of course with American and Thai ministers and 
officials. At that time I shall give a more detailed 
report on the world scene. 


ASEAN 


ASEAN is an association which encompasses 
our nearest Asian neighbours: the importance we 
dlace on our bilateral relations with these states, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Philippines and 
Thailand, extends naturally to the Association 
tself. 

We consider the Association a model of 
regional co-operation, in which member countries 
at their own initiative and relying essentially on 
their own resources have promoted common 
objectives. In doing so they have given rise to 
fresh aspirations in a region which has suffered a 
history of turmoil and instability due to both 
internal and external pressures. 

The ASEAN heads of government met 
together last week for their first summit since 
ASEAN’S inception in 1967. The main 
significance of the summit meeting was that it 
provided for the first time an opportunity for the 
Jeaders of five very significant South-east Asian 
nations to come together and discuss privately 
their concerns and their aspirations for the 
region. ASEAN does not declaim doctrine, or 
dictate policy to individual members. The Heads 


of Government nevertheless were able to 
conclude a Treaty of Amity and Co-operation 
and a Declaration of ASEAN Concord in which 
the five leaders laid down the guidelines for 
further political and economic co-operation. 

At the time of its formation ASEAN’S 
concerns were cultural and economic. In recent 
times the Association has given increased 
attention to the development of closer political 
co-operation. There has been fresh impetus 
behind efforts to increase their individual and 
collective stability and strength, in accordance 
with their concept of ‘national and regional 
resilience’. As a longer term aim, the ASEAN 
nations have adopted the concept of South-east 
Asia as a zone of peace, freedom and neutrality. 
ZOPAN as it is often referred to. We “egard the 
prospect of the development of ASEAN in this 
way as a positive contribution to discussion of 
the region’s political options. 

The ASEAN proposal for a Zone o° Peace, 
Freedom and Neutrality, admits the legitimate 
interests of the major powers. It does not propose 
excluding them from the region. It aims rather at 
minimising their military and strategic rivalry and 
the tensions that ensue. This Government believes 
that major power presence in the region is likely 
to be a fact of life for some time yet. We 
acknowledge that ASEAN is not expecting 
ZOPFAN to be realised overnight. The 
immediate objective of the ASEAN countries is 
to reduce and balance, to induce a greater 
measure of restraint, rather than to exclude. 
These are objectives which the Australian 
Government strongly supports. 

ASEAN has extended the hand of ‘riendship 
towards the other states of South-eas’ Asia, 
including the new governments of Incochina, and 
we welcome this positive approach. 

Australia has had the closest bilateral relations 
with each of ASEAN’s members and we are now 
developing ties with the Association itself. These 
ties have been in the area of economie co- 
operation: it is the Government's objective to 
extend and broaden this practical col_aboration. 
The ASEAN countries themselves have told us 
that they would welcome further co-e@peration 
with Australia. 

We do not, of course, seek to impcse ourselves 
on ASEAN in any way. Rather we Icok forward 
to a relationship of mutual benefit ard equality 
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which will develop naturally and as opportunities 
occur. 

Nor are the relations we hope to develop with 
ASEAN countries to be regarded as exclusive. 
We shall be concerned to maintain and develop 
substantive communication with all the countries 
of the South-east Asia region—an approach 
which accords with the policies of the ASEAN 
themselves. 


East Timor 

Turning to East Timor, the situation in Timor 
has been a matter of deep concern to the 
Government. We have been active in trying to 
secure a peaceful settlement. It is a matter for 
regret that events have not moved more quickly 
towards that end. 

The Government came to office some time 
after events had come to a head in Timor. 
Despite this, and despite the previous 
Government’s inaction, we have taken a number 
of initiatives and put ourselves very firmly on 
record in terms of what we believe should happen 
in Timor. We have made it clear that we cannot 
condone the Indonesian resort to force and we 
have carefully avoided favouring any of the 
parties in Timor or endorsing their claims. 

In short, the Government believes that there 
should be: 


è A cessation of hostilities, thus putting an end 
to the bloodshed; 

e A resumption of international humanitarian 
aid, preferably through the return to East 
Timor of the ICRC; 

è A withdrawal of Indonesian forces; and 

è a genuine act of self-determination. 

I underlined the importance which the 
Government attaches to all of these points during 
my talks with Mr Malik in Jakarta on 19-20 
January. 

Furthermore, in line with this policy, the 
Government has supported resolutions adopted 
during December by the United Nations General 
Assembly and the Security Council. We have 
strongly supported sending a United Nations 
Special Representative to East Timor. We 
welcomed his visit to Darwin. 

We deeply regretted that his stay in Darwin did 
not lead to his being able to visit Fretilin-held 
areas in Timor. But the Government did what it 
could to assist, including the provision of 
Telecom facilities to supplement the radio 
facilities of the Portuguese corvettes. 

It is to be noted that Mr Winspeare-Guicciardi 
was able to have discussions with Fretilin 
representatives in Darwin. The Secretary-General 
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of the United Nations has also told us that the 
mission can be reactivated in the event that 
Fretilin finds itself able to make secure 
arrangements for a further visit to Timor. 

The Government now looks forward to the 
resumed Security Council debate, in which we 
shall again be seeking to participate. 

The Government is aware that there is a feeling 
in some quarters in Australia that we should take 
our opposition to Indonesian action in Timor to 
the lengths of a breach of the 
relationship which has developed between the 
two countries. In reply I say that the Government 
will continue to put its views on Timor most 
firmly to the Indonesian Government—indeed 
the Government believes that the relations 
between the two countries are such as to allow a 
frank airing of views and the existence of quite 
serious differences. But we have no intention of 
allowing a break down in relations. This would 
not help the Timorese, and it would not help 
Australia. Indeed, I should say that I regret that 
Timor has become a matter almost of ideological 
dispute, generating some unreasonable demands 
and some unrealistic proposals, rather than—as it 
should be—a matter demanding a constructive 
and humanitarian approach directed towards the 
problem of Timorese suffering. 


Southern Africa 


Turning to southern Africa, this is the first 
Opportunity since the Government assumed office 
to review our relationships with southern Africa 
and to speak about how we see recent 
developments there. 

This Government intends to maintain and 
develop good relations with African countries, to 
our mutual benefit and understanding. We 
recognise and acknowledge the legitimate 
interests and aspirations of the Governments and 
peoples of Africa and hope to continue to work 
with them for the attainment of shared objectives. 

While we will maintain a correct diplomatic 
relationship with South Africa, we are completely 
opposed to the system of apartheid. We will 
continue to support appropriate measures in the 
United Nations and elsewhere aimed at bringing 
an end to the practice of racial discrimination, 
not only in Africa but wherever it exists. We 
believe that some progress has been made in the 
past year. There has been some easing of 
discriminatory practices in South Africa. While 
this has not gone nearly far enough, it is a move 
in the right direction. 

We believe that the scope for exerting our 
influence with the South African Government to 


change policies which are internationally 
unacceptable is greater if we retain reasonable 
limks with it. We believe that no purpose is served 
by refusing all relations with countries whose 
soeial or political systems do not meet our 
standards. Like other Western countries, 
therefore, we will maintain diplomatic and 
economic relations with South Africa. We will 
also oppose moves to expel or suspend South 
Africa from the United Nations or other 
international bodies, since this would run counter 
te the principle of universality of membership 
and remove South Africa from exposure to the 
critical views of other United Nations members. 
The Government is also opposed to racial 
discrimination in sport. If our objective is not 
merely to express moral indignation but to help 
ead the discrimination, we have to consider how 
this will best be achieved. Is our objective better 
farthered by total boycott of sporting contact 
with South Africa or by permitting contacts 
subject to reasonable conditions which could 
encourage change? While we recognise that a case 
can be argued for a total boycott, this 
Government feels that the second approach will 
ke more constructive. For this Government, the 
asic condition will be South Africa’s willingness 
end ability to move away from racial 
discrimination in sport. As the Prime Minister 
(Mr Malcolm Fraser) has indicated, we will apply 


the test of selection on a proper multi-racial basis. 


As to Australian teams going to South Africa, 
Egally we cannot impose restrictions on 
Australians if they should decide to compete in 
South Africa. Australians travelling abroad are 
aot subject to such restrictions on their activities, 
and it would be contrary to our philosophy of 
J iberal pluralism to attempt to alter this. At the 
same time, we would hope and expect that 
Australian sportsmen would note the 
Government’s views on multi-racial competition 
and would take these fully into account in any 
slans they may have to compete in South Africa. 
The Government also looks to Australian sports 
bodies to adopt an approach consistent with 
these principles. 


Angola 


I turn now to Angola. I cannot leave the 
question of southern Africa without reference to 
recent events in Angola. While in principle the 
emergence of a new nation in Africa is to be 
welcomed, there are aspects of these events which 
are deeply disturbing in several respects. 

First, to a large and even decisive extent what 
has happened in Angola has not been the 
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outcome of a struggle between the contending 
forces within the country. The decisive factor has 
been imported military personnel and equipment 
brought there not at the invitation of the 
Government (because there was no recognised or 
established government) but of one of the several 
claimants to the government. Over 10,000 Cuban 
soldiers and Soviet tanks, aircraft and missiles 
have determined the fate of Angola. 

Secondly, this episode is significant because it 
casts doubt on the implementation and nature of 
detente, a word which I note President Ford has 
said he will no longer use in speaking of relations 
between the super-powers. In the basic document 
of detente, The Statement of Basic Principles of 
US-Soviet Relations (1972), the Soviet Union 
together with the United States promised to 
‘attach major importance to preventing the 
development of situations capable of causing a 
dangerous exacerbation of their relations’, and 
recognised that ‘efforts to obtain unilateral 
advantage at the expense of the other, directly or 
indirectly’ were inconsistent with the objectives of 
detente. While it is possible that the involvement 
of the Soviet Union and Cuba in determining the 
outcome of the struggle in Angola grew with 
events and opportunity as much or more than as 
a deliberate attempt to steal a march on and 
humiliate the United States, it is difficult to see 
how the Soviet Union’s unprecedented and 
significant military incursion into southern Africa 
can be squared with that basic statement of 
principle. It is difficult also to see how the image 
of the Soviet Union as a conservative, status 
quo, defensively-minded state—an image which 
has often been projected lately, not least when the 
Soviet presence in the Indian Ocean is under 
discussion—can be reconciled with this deliberate 
projection of its power. 

Finally, the implications of what has been 
happening in Angola, may be far-reaching for the 
future of southern Africa. We believe that all 
foreign forces should be withdrawn from 
Angola—they should never have been there. If 
those who are newly come to power follow the 
path of negotiation and political settlement; if 
they reject outside intervention and provocation; 
if they refrain from interference across their 
borders and from actions affecting the security of 
their neighbours, there is a hope of orderly 
change and transition. 

But the possibility of peaceful transition in 
southern Africa depends at least as much on a 
willingness to change and to compromise on the 
part of the minority groups who exercise power 
in a large part of that region. 
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They must rapidly come to terms with such colonialism on which the international 
realities as the fact, now unmistakably clear, that community has slowly been working towards a 
the present situation in Southern Rhodesia difficult consensus. They would put serious new 
cannot remain unchanged. In our view there is strains on the existing precarious international 
only one acceptable path in southern Africa and order, already threatened by the forces of 
that is the path of peaceful, negotiated transition scarcity, inflation and over-population. 
without interference by outside powers. The 
alternatives, of intemperate resort to force or of The Australian Government will do whatever it 
interference from outside, risk terrible damage to can to encourage those primarily concerned to 
the peoples of southern Africa. Such courses take the constructive course of negotiation and 


would inevitably exacerbate the issues of race and compromise. 


Visit to Australia by King 
and Queen of Jordan 


Australia and Jordan agreed, during the recent state visit of King Hussein, to seek the expansion of 
trade, economic, scientific and technical co-operation between the two countries and the establishment 
of joint industrial and agricultural ventures. 


A joint communique issued following the visit and scientific co-operation, and for the 
said in part: establishment of agricultural and industrial joint 
‘King Hussein and the Australian Prime Minister ventures. It was agreed that officials of the two 
examined closely the prospects for closer countries should meet at an early date to identify 
economic, scientific, technical and agricultural co- specific areas of such co-operation and to 
operation between the two countries. The establish a framework within which such 
Australian Government noted Jordan’s programs could be most effectively implemented. 
impressive record of economic growth and its The Australian Government indicated that it 
plans for economic and social development in the would be glad to consider proposals for 
period 1976 to 1980. Both sides agreed that a Australian technical co-operation with Jordan in 
broad agreement should be concluded between such fields as irrigation, dry land farming, 
the two countries outlining basic principles for agricultural mechanisation, technical education, 
the expansion of their trade, economic, technical scientific research and the use of solar energy, 


King Hussein of Jordan (second 
from right) and Queen Alia (left) 
are welcomed at Fairbairn RAAF 
Base, Canberra, by the Governor- 
General, Sir John Kerr (second 
from left). 
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with a view to supporting and contributing 
towards Jordan’s plans for economic and social 
development. 

‘Following discussions of possible initiatives 
in Australian-Jordanian cultural and scientific 
relations, the Australian Government proposed 
to invite senior Jordanian officials to visit 
Australia to pursue the prospects of continuing 
scientific co-operation and exchange. 

‘It was agreed that the question of the 
introduction of air services between Jordan and 
Australia would be kept under review and that it 
would be desirable for efforts to be made to 
encourage an increase in the flow of tourist traffic 
between the two countries. 

‘Extensive discussions were held between the 
King and his advisers and the Australian 
Government on Middle East issues. King Hussein 
outlined to the Australian Prime Minister and 
Ministers the background to the continuing 
Middle East dispute and Mr Fraser and his 
Ministers showed their concern at the dispute and 
its wider implications. 

‘Both sides were agreed on the urgent need for 
the implementation of Resolution 242 (1967) and 
338 (1973) of the United Nations Security 
Council. Both sides were agreed on the need for 
any settlement to take account of the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian people, and of the right 
of all states in the area to exist within secure and 
recognised boundaries.” 


King Hussein and Queen Alia visited Australia 
from 2 to 9 March 1976. It was the first visit to 
Australia by an Arab nation head of state. 

The King and Queen visited Canberra from 2 
to 4 March, Melbourne from 4 to 6 March and 
Sydney from 6 to 9 March. In Canberra, the 
eKing had discussions with the Governor- 
General, Sir John Kerr, the Prime Minister, Mr J. 
M. Fraser, the Foreign Minister, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, the Leader of the Opposition, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, and with members of the Foreign 
Affairs and Defence Committee of the Australian 
Cabinet. The King and Queen attended a dinner 
given in their honour by the Governor-General 
and Lady Kerr, and the King and Queen 
subsequently offered a dinner in honour of Their 
Excellencies. The King also attended a luncheon 
given at Parliament House by Mr Fraser. The 
King and Queen received the Heads of 
Diplomatic Missions and visited the Australian 
War Memorial. The King was guest of honour at 
a National Press Club luncheon. 


In Melbourne, the King and Queen attended a 
state reception given in their honour by the 
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Governor of Victoria, Sir Henry Winneke, and 
Lady Winneke. The King also visited the 
Werribee State Research Farm, where he saw the 
Cameron Laboratory of Animal Husbandry 
Research, the Gilbert Chandler Institute of Dairy 
Technology, the Plant Breeding Laboratory and 
the Veterinary Clinical Centre. The King also saw 
cars under test at the proving ground of the Ford 
Motor Company of Australia. The Queen 
inspected the National Gallery of Victoria. both 
were entertained by the Victoria Racing Club at 
Flemington Racecourse. 

In Sydney, the King and Queen attended a 
state dinner given in their honour by the New 
South Wales Government. The King visited 
establishments of the Royal Australian Navy and 
inspected the Qantas Airways Base at Sydney 
(Kingsford-Smith) Airport. The Queen visited the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children. Both 
inspected the Sydney Opera House. 





Queen Alia of Jordan speaks with a 
young patient during her visit to the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital for 
Children in Sydney. 
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King Hussein of Jordan addresses 
the National Press Club in 
Canberra. 


In his speech to the National Press Club, 
Canberra, on 4 March, the King made the 
following points on Middle East problems and 
the Palestinians: 

‘While we cannot reverse history, we can 
redeem its victims. We can deal with injustices 
honorably, and recognise the rights of others 
which we claim for ourselves. There is no country 
in the world which should better understand or 
appreciate, more than Israel, the aspirations of 
the people for their own homeland. By denying 
Palestinian legitimacy, Israel is denouncing her 
own. She is also defying world public 
opinion—the United Nations to whom she owes 
her existence. 

‘The Palestinian problem cannot be solved 
without the presence and active participation of 
the Palestinians and their legitimate 
representative, the PLO. This is a fact Israel must 
accept. It need be neither as painful nor as 
profitless as she seems tô fear. For years Israel 
has proclaimed that the parties to the conflict 
must be the parties to the peace. She has simply 
insisted that peace can be attained only through 
direct negotiation. Israel cannot claim for herself 
the right to choose her negotiating partners and 
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to exclude the representative of the original party 
to the conflict—the Palestinians themselves. 

‘At the Rabat Arab summit Conference in 
November 1974, the sole responsibility for 
negotiating any settlement of the West Bank or 
other Palestinian issues was transferred from 
Jordan to the PLO. Jordan accepted the decision 
of Rabat because it presented the will of the Arab 
States and we are committed to the preservation 
of Arab unity. 

‘Despite the long history of this problem and 
its many dilemmas, peace is still attainable. And a 
formula for achieving it does exist. It can be 
reduced to four points: 

1. The Palestinian people should be enabled to 

exercise their inalienable national right of self- 

determination, including the right to establish 

an independent state in Palestine. 

The right of Palestinian refugees to return to 

their homes or be compensated for their lost 

property. 

3. The withdrawal of Israel from all Arab 
territories ocupied since June 1967. 

4. Appropriate arrangements guaranteeing the 
sovereignty, territorial integrity and political 
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King Hussein visiting a Royal 
Australian Navy establishment in 
Sydney. 


independence, within secure and recognised 
boundaries, of all the states in the area. 


‘The conditions for peace exist—and with it the 


cpportunity for the world to share in the 


economic wealth of the region and to join with us 


in bettering the lives of our peoples.’ 

Following are comments made by King 
Hussein on 8 March at a state dinner given by 
the New South Wales Government: 

‘May I tell you how much Queen Alia and I 
kave appreciated the warmth of the welcome 
we have received in Australia from the day we 
stepped off the plane in Canberra to this, our 
final reception in your spectacular, wonderful 
country. I speak for all our party when I say 
how much we have enjoyed and been 
impressed by all that we have seen and heard 
since we've been here. 

‘I now know why so many Arabs have 
chosen Australia as their permanent home. 
Fm sure the opportunities offered them far 
exceeded their expectations. I’m sure, also, 
that the friendliness with which you accepted 
them quickly overcame their feeling of being 
strangers in a strange land. 

‘May I, on their behalf, thank you for 
making them welcome in their new home, and 
may I venture the hope and belief that they 
will be good Australians. 

‘Today Jordan has a labor force of about 
400,000. Consisting primarily of young, 
intelligent, educated, and industrious people, it 
is unique and envied in the Middle East. 


King Hussein of Jordan (right), 
with the Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock 
(second from right) and Mrs 
Peacock at Flemington Racecourse 
where the King was entertained by 
the Victoria Racing Club. 
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Thousands of Jordanian professionals are on 
the administative and technical staffs of 
governments and companies in countries other 
than Jordan. 

‘To meet the need for skilled labour in our 
own expanding economy, we are 
concentrating on vocational training of our 
youth. With thirty one vocational schools in 
our small country, we are graduating each 
year hundreds of men trained in industrial 
trades, and almost as many women with 
appropriate skills. 

‘The first seven-year plan was interrupted in 
1967 by a war with Israel; but three years ago, 
we had recovered sufficiently to start and 
complete a three-year plan; and in January of 
this year, a new five-year plan went into 
operation. 

‘Having surpassed our three-year goals the 
first time, we look with confident realism to 
exceeding our five-year aims by 1980. These 
aims include increasing our national income 
by 200 per cent, our exports by 250 per cent, 
and our industrial production by 300 per cent. 

‘It is a future bright with hope and national 
determination.’ 

At the conclusion of the visit the Australian 
Government expressed pleasure that King 
Hussein had made this visit. The King 
expressed gratitude for Australia’s hospitality 
and extended invitations to the Governor- 
General and the Australian Prime Minister to 
visit Jordan at a mutually agreed time. 
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Visit to Canberra by the Prime Minister 


of Papua New Guinea 


The Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr M. T. Somare. accompanied by Mrs Somare, visited 
Australia from 3 to 6 March 1976 at the invitation of the Australian Government. This was the first 
visit to Australia by Mr Somare since Papua New Guinea attained independence on 16 September 


1975. 


While in Canberra on 4 and 5 March, Mr 
Somare held wide-ranging discussions with the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, with 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, and with other Australian ministers. 
The two Prime Ministers reviewed major aspects 
of relations between the two countries. They 
agreed that Australia and Papua New Guinea 
had many abiding common interests, that the 
relationship was therefore of great importance to 
both Governments, and that they would work for 
the closest development of that relationship. 

The Prime Ministers agreed on aid 
arrangements whereby Australia entered into a 
new, five-year commitment beginning on | July 
1976 to provide a minimum $180 million in social 
and economic aid to Papua New Guinea each 
year and to consider further annual supplements 
in the light of circumstances. Annual supplements 
of $10 million in 1976-77 and $20 million in 1977- 
78 have been decided upon and will bring aid on 
this basis in those two years to $190 million and 
$200 million. In addition to these amounts, 
Australia is to finance a number of special items. 

To assist Papua New Guinea in its immediate 
budgetary planning Australia has already taken a 
firm and final decision about the amount of 
development assistance which Australia can 
provide in the next two financial years. The 
amounts, which involve a significant increase 
over the appropriation in the current year are 
$190 million in 1976-77 and $200 million in 1977- 
78. 

The commitment specifically excludes 
expenditure on the following items which will be 
additional to the long term aid commitment 
defined above: Defence Co-operation Program, 
Independence Gift, Wabo Hydroelectric 
Feasibility Survey, Employment Security Scheme 
and Termination of ASAG, War Cemeteries and 
War Pensions, completion of the current aid 
projects for airport construction at Port Moresby 
and Nadzab and the Australia-Papua New 
Guinea Training and Education Scheme. 
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The two Prime Ministers also stated that: 

e@ the Reserve Bank of Australia would offer a 
$60 million standby arrangement to the Bank 
of Papua New Guinea to assist Papua New 
Guinea to cope if necessary with the effects on 
its financial reserves of possible fluctuations in 
international trade and capital movements: 

@ it was important that an equitable and 
permanent settlement be reached on all 
outstanding issues relating to Torres Strait and 
that, to this end, negotiations would be 
undertaken at an early date; 

e Australia would shortly introduce a new 
facility whereby Australian telephone 
subscribers would be able to dial Papua New 
Guinea direct; 

@ negotiations were proceeding on long term 
bilateral arrangements in the defence, trade 
and civil aviation areas; and 

è both Governments would pursue independent 
foreign policies based on their perception of 
their own national interests but would attach 
great importance to consultation and co- 
operation with their neighbours in the affairs of 
the region. 

Mr Somare gave Mr Fraser an account of 
recent developments in Bougainville, explaining 
that the Government of Papua New Guinea was 
committed to maintaining a united and stable 
Papua New Guinea. Mr Fraser stated that the 
Australian Government appreciated that the 
question of Bougainville was clearly an internal 
matter for the Government of Papua New 
Guinea. The Australian Government nevertheless 
maintained unequivocally the position that a 
united Papua New Guinea was in the interest of 
all concerned and would therefore give the fullest 
support to the efforts of the Government of 
Papua New Guinea directed towards a negotiated 
and peaceful settlement enabling Bougainville to 
remain within a united Papua New Guinea. 

Mr Somare warmly welcomed Mr Fraser’s 
assurance that, in those countries where Papua 
New Guinea had not established its own 


representation, Australian diplomatic and 
consular missions would act for the Government 
of Papua New Guinea. 

Mr Fraser accepted with pleasure Mr Somare’s 
invitation that he visit Papua New Guinea. 

Following is the full text of the joint 
communique issued in Canberra on 4 March 
E976 by the two Prime Ministers: 

Following is the joint communique issued on 4 
March by the Prime Ministers of Papua New 
Guinea and Australia during Mr Somare’s visit 
wo Canberra. 

At the invitation of the Government of 
Australia, the Prime Minister of Papua New 
Guinea, the Honourable Michael T. Somare, 
accompanied by Mrs Somare, is paying an 
efficial visit to Canberra on 4 and 5 March 1976. 

Mr Somare was received by His Excellency the 
Governor-General, Sir John Kerr, and by the 
Prime Minister, the Right Honourable Malcolm 
Fraser. Mr Somare had extensive discussions 
with Mr Fraser, with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Peacock, and with other Australian 
Ministers. 

The Australian Prime Minister extended a 
most warm welcome to Mr Somare on his first 
visit to Australia as the Prime Minister of an 
mdependent Papua New Guinea. 

The Prime Ministers noted with great 
satisfaction that Papua New Guinea had acceded 
to independence in 1975 smoothly and without 
difficulties. They paid tribute to the many Papua 
New Guineans and Australians who had 
contributed to this process, which they believed 


The Prime Minister of Papua New 
Guinea, Mr M. T. Somare (left), 
with the Australian Prime Minister, 
Mr J. M. Fraser, at Parliament 
House, Canberra. 
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had established a sound and cooperative basis for 
the development of the post-independence 
relationship. They saw the end of the colonial 
relationship as a passing step in history; what was 
important to both countries—in contrast with 
many other former colonies and administering 
powers—was that they are each other's closest 
neighbours, and would remain so. 

The Prime Ministers said that Australia and 
Papua New Guinea had many abiding common 
interests. Their relationship was therefore of great 
importance to both countries: the Prime 
Ministers pledged that they would work for the 
closest development of that relationship, a 
relationship which would clearly be based on the 
sovereign, independent status of each country, 
and which would reflect mutual appreciation of 
each country’s independent national interest. 
They agreed that they and their colleagues would 
continue to consult regularly and as often as 
judged necessary on any aspect of concern or 
interest. 

The Prime Ministers said that they had 
reviewed major aspects of relations between the 
two countries. 


Aid 


The Prime Ministers agreed that a new aid 
relationship was required properly to reflect 
Papua New Guinea’s independent status. They 
agreed that the objectives of the new relationship 
would be to facilitate and promote economic and 
social development for the people of Papua New 
Guinea, to facilitate the achievement by the 
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Papua New Guinea Government of its objective 
of increasing self-reliance, and to enable Papua 
New Guinea to plan its development on the basis 
of resources available to it including those to be 
provided by Australia, but to put an end to 
arrangements under which Australia had been 
involved in Papua New Guinea’s budget-making. 

Mr Fraser told Mr Somare that, in determining 
the allocation of aid funds, Australia would 
continue to give the highest priority to providing 
aid to Papua New Guinea on a substantial scale 
to assist it towards its objective of self-reliance. 

Mr Fraser informed Mr Somare that the 
Australian Government now wished to enter into 
a new, long-term commitment on economic and 
social aid to Papua New Guinea. Mr Fraser said 
that the Australian Government had therefore 
decided that, subject to normal parliamentary 
procedures on appropriation, Australia would 
provide a minimum of $180 million in social and 
ecomomic aid to Papua New Guinea for each of 
the five years beginning on | July 1976 and would 
consider further annual supplements in the light 
of circumstances. It had been further decided that 
the annual supplements above the base figure 
would be $10 million in 1976-77 and $20 million 
in 1977-78 bringing aid on this basis in those two 
years to $190 million and $200 million. 

In addition to the figures mentioned above 
Australia will provide the following—the 
Australian contribution to the Wabo Hydro- 
electric feasibility study, the Australian 





independence gift to Papua New Guinea, 
payments relating to war pensions and 
cemeteries, payments under the Employment 
Security Scheme, which the Australian 
Government was by legislation obliged to make, 
for termination benefits to former expatriate 
employees of the Government of Papua New 
Guinea; and expenditures by the Australian 
Government on the completion of the current aid 
projects for airport construction works at Port 
Moresby and Nadzab, (estimated at $3.8 million 
in 1976-77) and on the Australia-Papua New 
Guinea Training and Education Scheme 
(estimated at $1.2 million in 1976-77). (Payments 
under the Employment Security Scheme are 
tentatively estimated at $37 million for 1976-77 
and $21 million for 1977-78.) 


This means that Australian assistance to Papua 
New Guinea in 1976-77 for economic and social 
purposes will exceed $195 million. This represents 
an increase of at least $33 million in Australian 
aid Papua New Guinea compared with 
1975-76. 


Mr Somare warmly welcomed the new and 
generous long-term aid commitment by the 
Australian Government which he said the 
Government of Papua New Guinea found fully 
acceptable. He stressed, however, that Papua 
New Guinea would not be in any way relaxing its 
serious attempts to live within its means in the 
years ahead. 


The Prime Minister for Papua New 
Guinea, Mr M. T. Somare (left) 
with the Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock, 
on the steps of Parliament House, 
Canberra. 


Financial reserves 


The Prime Ministers discussed the earlier 
Australian Government offer whereby the 
Reserve Bank of Australia would provide a $30 
million standby to the Bank of Papua New 
Guinea to assist Papua New Guinea to cope if 
mecessary with possible fluctuations in 
international trade and capital movements. Mr 
Fraser agreed that the standby arrangement 
would be increased to $60 million. 


Torres Strait 


The Prime Ministers agreed it was important 
that an equitable and permanent settlement of all 
eutstanding issues relating to Torres Strait be 
achieved as soon as possible. To this end, 
negotiations would be undertaken at an early 
date. Mr Fraser informed Mr Somare that the 
Commonwealth Government was prepared to 
negotiate some adjustment of present 
arrangements in Torres Strait. It was agreed that 
ene object of the negotiations would be to draw a 
seabed delimitation line between Australia and 
Papua New Guinea. The Prime Ministers agreed 
that the settlement should include the 
establishment in the Strait of a zone designed to 
protect the environment and to preserve the 
traditional way of life and livelihood of the local 
inhabitants. 

Mr Fraser explained to Mr Somare that certain 
aspects of the matter raised constitutional issues 
in which the co-operation of the Government of 
Queensland was required. Accordingly, the 
Commonwealth Government would commence 
Ministerial discussions with Queensland before 
the end of April and thereafter would meet with 

whe Government of Papua New Guinea. 

Both Prime Ministers agreed that a settlement 
of the issue had been too long delayed. They 
looked to an early and equitable solution. 


Telephone services 


The Prime Ministers noted that the two 
Governments had had under review for some 
time the telephone services between the two 
countries. Mr Somare welcomed Mr Fraser's 
advice that Australia would introduce, within a 
month or so, a new facility whereby all 
Australian telephone subscribers would be able, 
as subscribers in Papua New Guinea already are, 
to dial Papua New Guinea direct on an ISD 
(International Subscriber Dialling) system with a 
special dialling code. The Prime Ministers agreed 
that this would not only facilitate communication 
between the many people resident in each country 
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with relatives, friends or other interests in the 
other, but would also offset the foreign exchange 
flow to Australia which had resulted from the 
present system. 


Other bilateral matters 


The Prime Ministers noted that, naturally, in 
view of the short period since independence, a 
number of other matters of bilateral importance 
required resolution. They noted that negotiations 
were proceeding on long-term arrangements in 
the defence, trade and civil aviation areas, as well 
as on a number of other matters of mutua! 
interest and co-operation. They agreed that they 
would ask their colleagues responsible for these 
various matters of intergovernmental co- 
operation to proceed steadily towards completion 
of appropriate agreements or understandings. 
Announcements would be made as appropriate. 


Bougainville 


Mr Somare gave Mr Fraser an account of 
recent developments in Bougainville and of the 
negotiations proceeding with Bougainvillean 
representatives. Mr Somare explained that the 
Coalition Government under his leadership is 
committed to maintaining a united and stable 
Papua New Guinea. To this end he was working 
towards a structure of government that would 
satisfy the aspirations of the Bougainvilleans 
within the framework of a united Papua New 
Guinea. 

Mr Fraser informed Mr Somare that the 
Australian Government appreciated that the 
question of Bougainville was clearly an internal 
matter for the Government of Papua New 
Guinea and accordingly one in which. in the post- 
independence situation, Australia was no longer 
directly involved. He nevertheless wished to state 
clearly and publicly, with Mr Somare’s 
agreement, that the Australian Government 
maintained unequivocally the position, made 
clear by the unanimous support of the Australian 
Parliament for Papua New Guinea’s accession to 
independence last year, and also by the support 
of the United Nations Special Committee of 
Twenty-Four, the Trusteeship Council and the 
General Assembly, that a united Papua New 
Guinea was in the interest of all concerned. The 
Australian Government would therefore give the 
fullest support to the current efforts of the 
Government of Papua New Guinea directed 
towards a negotiated and peaceful settlement of 
the issues involved, enabling Bougainville to 
remain within a united Papua New Guinea. 
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International affairs 


The Prime Ministers stated that both their 
Governments would pursue independent foreign 
policies based on their perception of their own 
national interests. Both Governments would 
attach great importance to consultation and to 
co-operation with their neighbours in the affairs 
of the region. As was well known, both countries 
gave their firm support to the principles of the 
United Nations charter. 

The Australian Prime Minister assured Mr 
Somare that, in those countries where Papua 
New Guinea had not established its own 
representation, Australian diplomatic and 
consular missions would, to the extent desired by 
the Government of Papua New Guinea and 


ASEAN: Summit success 


within the limits of their resources, act for the 
Government of Papua New Guinea in the 
prosecution of its diplomatic and consular 
interests. Mr Somare warmly welcomed this 
assurance. 


Invitation to Mr Fraser to visit Papua New Guinea 


Mr Somare extended a most cordial invitation 
to Mr Fraser to visit Papua New Guinea. Mr 
Fraser accepted the invitation with pleasure. It 
was agreed that a date for the visit would be fixed 
by consultation between the two Governments. 

Mr Somare thanked Mr Fraser for the warmth 
of the welcome extended to him, to his wife, and 
to members of his party, and for the 
arrangements which had been so generously 
made for their stay in Australia. 


The recent ASEAN summit meeting concluded in Bali with the signing of a Treaty of Amity and Co- 
operation and a Declaration of ASEAN Concord. Given the disparity of views within ASEAN and 
differences in the member countries’ economic structures which make it difficult to agree on proposals 
for free trade the results of the meeting were encouraging. 





The Malaysian Prime Minister, 
Datuk Hussein Onn. 
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The Treaty of Amity and Co-operation, signed 
on 24 February, provides the means for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes within the region. 
The treaty has been signed by the ASEAN 
countries but is open for accession by the other 
states of South-east Asia. 

The Declaration of ASEAN Concord is a 
declaration of the intent of the ASEAN nations 
to work together for the greater harmony of their 
region. The leaders have declared their intention 
to strive for greater political and economic co- 
operation. The program of economic co- 
operation includes agreement to award priority to 
assisting each other in the supply of food and 
energy at times of scarcity; undertakings to co- 
operate in the development of industrial projects; 
and to progress towards preferential trading 
arrangements ‘as a long term objective’. Meetings 
at ministerial level will be the means for 
implementation of future economic co-operation. 
The first meeting of these ministers took place in 
Kuala Lumpur on 8-9 March. 

The undertaking by the ASEAN leaders to co- 
operate further on the political level is formal 
recognition of the political role which ASEAN 
has progressively adopted during the last few 
years. Alluding to this role, President Suharto of 
Indonesia said that the fundamental basis of 
ASEAN’s co-operation was political will. 


As expected, the ASEAN leaders were careful 
to eschew a security role for ASEAN. They 
continued to hold out an olive branch to the 
governments of the Indochina states by 
expressing their readiness to develop fruitful 
relations and mutually beneficial co-operation 
with other countries in the region. The Prime 
Minister of Malaysia, Datuk Hussein Onn, said 
that ASEAN was not, and should not be, a 
security organisation. On-going bilateral security 
co-operation between ASEAN countries on the 
initiative of individual states should be intensified 
when and where necessary. ASEAN, he 
continued, should not be side-tracked from its 
central purpose of promoting economic and 
socio-cultural co-operation in South-east Asia. 
He said that the ASEAN states had done their bit 


towards the Indochina states in trying to 
overcome the prejudices and passions of the past. 


Thus, in the joint communique, ASEAN 
members continued their positive approach to the 
countries of Indochina by reaffirming ‘the 
determination of their respective governments to 
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continue to work for the promotion of peace, 
stability and progress in South-east Asia’. To this 
end they expressed their readiness ‘to develop 
fruitful relations and mutually beneficial co- 
operation with other countries in the region.’ 


The differences among ASEAN states which 
emerged in the weeks leading up to the summit is 
a reminder of the variety of policies and interests 
accommodated within ASEAN, and also a 
reminder that progress in economic co-operation 
in particular will come only slowly. President 
Suharto emphasised this point at the chosing 
session of the conference when he said: ‘We have 
expanded the scope and intensified the activities 
of our association covering all fields. . . 
certainly, we are not indulging overselves in 
wishful thinking that the path to be followed will 
be unobstructed.’ Nevertheless for the host 
country, Indonesia, the summit meeting, 
highlighted by the signing of the Treaty of Amity 
and the Declaration of ASEAN Concord, was 
clearly a success. 


Malaysia: New Deputy Prime Minister 


The Malaysian Prime Minister, Datuk Hussein Onn, on 5 March appointed Education Minister Dr 


Mahathir as the new Deputy Prime Minister. 


Among other Cabinet changes, the head of the 
Government oil corporation Petronas, Tengku 
Razaleigh Hamzah, will relinquish his position to 
become Finance Minister. The Prime Minister 
retained the Defence portfolio. The former 
Minister of Agriculture, Ghafar Baba, has left the 
Ministry and his successor is still to be appointed. 
The Cabinet reshuffle was occasioned by the 
death on 14 January of the former Prime 
Minister, Tun Abdul Razak. 

The new Deputy Prime Minister, Dr Mahathir, 
has played a prominent role in the development 
of Malaysia’s domestic and foreign policies. Once 
regarded as radical, his political and social views 
have become the conventional wisdom. 

Dr Mahathir became active politically at an 
early age in opposition to the British proposals 
for the Malayan Union after 1945. He secured 
nomination and election to parliament in 1964, 
and in 1965 he was elected to the United Malay 
National Organisation (UMNO) Supreme 
Council. In the aftermath of the 1969 elections, in 
which he lost his seat, Dr Mahathir was expelled 


from UMNO for outspoken criticism of Tunku 
Abdul Rahman’s leadership. In 1970 he 
published an exposition of the problems and 
aspirations of the Malays, ‘The Malay Dilemma’, 
which, because of its alleged potential for inciting 
communal tensions, has remained banned in 
Malaysia. 


Dr Mahathir’s political eclipse lasted after 
Tunku Abdul Rahman’s retirement as Prime 
Minister until 1972, when he was re-admitted to 
UMNO and returned to the party’s Supreme 
Council. After the 1974 elections he was 
appointed Minister for Education. In this 
communally-sensitive portfolio he has pursued an 
even-handed policy, and on recent Malay student 
dissent he has evinced a firm law-and-order 
attitude. 


In Dr Mahathir, Hussein Onn has a strong and 
capable deputy who not only possesses a deep 
understanding of Malaysia’s communal problems 
but who has, over a long period, evolved firm 
ideas on how to solve them. 
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Meeting of the South Pacific Forum 


An informal meeting of the South Pacific Forum took place in Rotorua, New Zealand, on 8 and 9 
March, 1976 to coincide with the gathering of Pacific heads of government for the South Pacific Arts 


Festival. 


The Forum was attended by representatives 
from Fiji, Nauru, the Gilbert Islands, Tuvalu, 
Western Samoa, Tonga, Papua New Guinea, 
Nuie, the Solomon Islands, the Cook Islands, 
New Zealand and Australia. 

Australia’s representatives were the Prime 
Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock. Their 
attendance at the meeting was a Clear sign of the 
Government’s desire to give substance to its 
stated policy of developing a sense of partnership 
and mutual trust among the nations of the 
region. 

True to the original conception of the Forum 
as an arena for political dialogue and 
consultation on regional issues, the Rotorua 
meeting dealt with a number of practical 
problems and also discussed at some length the 
idea of a nuclear-weapons-free zone in the South 
Pacific. 

Three of the Forum’s member countries, New 
Zealand, Fiji and Papua New Guinea, together 
with a number of other Pacific countries, had, in 
1975, co-sponsored a resolution in the United 
Nations General Assembly which endorsed ‘the 
idea’ of a nuclear-weapons-free zone in the South 
Pacific. Australia at that time voted in favour of 
the U.N. resolution, though its delegation in the 
Assembly neither lobbied for it nor spoke in 
favour of it. 
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After detailed discussion of the matter, the 
Rotorua meeting decided to include in the record 
of the meeting the following: 

‘The members of the Forum agreed that in 
carrying forward their consultations under the 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on 11 December 1975 
endorsing the idea of a Nuclear-Weapons-Free 
Zone in the South Pacific, their objectives would 
be to advance the cause of general disarmament 
and to seek the cessation of nuclear weapons 
testing in the South Pacific. In taking such action 
they would respect the principle of the freedom of 
navigation of the high seas. They agreed that in 
developing the concept embodied in the General 
Assembly resclution along these lines there would 
be no incompatibility with existing security 
arrangements.’ 

A number of economic matters were 
considered by the Forum, including the decision 
by the United Nations Development Program 
(UNDP) to pare its program in the region. The 
Forum expressed its concern at the cut-backs and 
at the general inflexibility of the UNDP’s basis of 
operations. 

The threatened phasing out of the Suva-based 
United Nations Development Advisory Team 
(UNDAT)—maintained by the Office of 
Technical Co-operation within the U.N. 
Secretariat—was an additional source of concern 


Pottery pieces which were among 
the items collected by the Australia 
Council for display at the South 
Pacific Festival of Arts in Rotorua, 
New Zealand, this month. 


tc the Island leaders, since they regarded the 
Team as having made a valuable contribution to 
tle development efforts of South Pacific 
ceuntries. A resolution was passed conveying to 
te U.N. Secretary-General the Forum’s belief 
that UNDAT—Suva should be retained. 

The South Pacific Bureau for Economic Co- 
operation (SPEC), established by the Forum to 
ce-ordinate and take action on regional economic 
nsatters, made the following recommendations to 
the meeting, which were all fully endorsed. In 
accordance with a directive from the sixth South 
Pacific Forum, a meeting of ministers responsible 
fer Civil Aviation in member countries had been 
held in Nauru in October, 1975. Their 
recommendation that a South Pacific Regional 
Gyvil Aviation Council should be established at 
ministerial level, with a supporting Advisory 
Gommittee of government officials, was accepted. 
The Council will conduct investigations and 
advise the Forum on the development of civil 
aviation in the area. 

The Regional Shipping Project was also 
considered and the meeting noted that 
velopment work for the Regional Line, 
including a marketing survey, had reached its 
fraal stages. Following consideration by the April 
meeting of the Regional Shipping Council, firm 
recommendations will be submitted to the eighth 
Forum meeting in July 1976. 

The Forum accepted the recommendation that 
SPEC continue in its role as co-ordinator and 
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channelling agency for the financing of regional 
projects by the European Communities (E.C.). 
The three South Pacific members of the Lome 
Convention, Fiji, Tonga and Western Samoa, 
together with Papua New Guinea, which has 
applied to accede to the Lome Convention, have 
been endeavouring to ensure that benefits would 
accrue to the whole region from the projects 
selected for EC funding. The Forum supported 
these efforts. 

Among the other items discussed were the 
University of the South Pacific, the Suva-based 
Regional Telecommunications Training Centre 
and long term supply arrangements for the 
purchase by island governments of sugar from 
Fiji. It was agreed that SPEC should be asked to 
supply island member governments with 
information on the world sugar position and to 
convene a meeting of representatives of island 
governments to consider long term regional sugar 
arrangements. 

The next full Forum meeting is scheduled for 
26-28 July 1976 and will be held in Nauru. 

While the Prime Minister, Mr Fraser, was in 
New Zealand for the Forum meeting, he held 
talks with other heads of government in the 
region. One outcome of discussions with the 
Prime Minister of Fiji, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara 
was the decision that senior government officials 
from Fiji and Australia would meet for 
consultations at least once a year, with the first 
round to be held within two months. 


Ministers discuss trans- Tasman travel 


The New Zealand Minister for Immigration, Air Commodore T. F. Gill, and the Australian Minister 
fer Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr M. J. R. MacKellar, have agreed that there is no need to 
clange the present arrangements for trans-Tasman travel. 


This emerged during talks in Canberra late last 
month. In a joint communique they said they did 
mt feel there was evidence of sufficient 
malpractice to justify disrupting the freedom of 
movement between the two countries which 
Australians and New Zealanders now enjoy. 

In wide-ranging discussions, Ministers 
exchanged information on immigration policies 
aad procedures, the need to develop population 
policies and the proposal in Australia to 
undertake demographic studies. Ministers re- 


affirmed that the special relationship and 
understanding that had been developed over the 
years would continue and that discussions would 
be held from time to time as the need arose. 


They also agreed that there would be 
consultation between officials to develop means 
of facilitating the increasing movement across the 
Tasman. Emphasis would be on improving 
facilitation techniques and the service to travellers 
at ports of entry to both countries, they said. 
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Law of the Sea: Statement by 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock made the following statement at the opening of 
the Fourth Session of the Third United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea on 15 March in 


New York: 


Mr President, my first words must be ones of 
personal congratulation to yourself on having 
bought this conference through its Caracas and 
Geneva sessions to the point at which it now 
finds itself. Your proposal at Geneva that the 
chairmen of the committees should each prepare 
a single negotiating text as a basis for discussion 
at the present session provided an essential 
impetus to the forward movement of this 
conference. 

It is right also to recall with warm appreciation 
the contribution made to the work of this 
conference by the distinguished chairmen of the 
three main committees who have each admirably 
fulfilled the request which you made to them to 
prepare the Single Negotiating Text. 

In addition to those documents, we have on the 
subject of disputes settlement two sets of draft 
articles—those submitted by the Co-Chairmen of 
the Informal Working Group and your informal 
Single Negotiating Text as the starting point for 
discussion of the provisions relating to settlement 
of disputes. 

Mr President, the material now before the 
conference is more than a store or stock from 
which the ingredients of a convention are to be 
chosen. The materials have been formed into 
shapes which already begin to approximate what 


is desired in the way of finished structures. 
But it is no use pretending that we have in the 


Single Negotiating Text a draft which merely 
requires polishing and punctuation to make it 
generally acceptable. In a number of instances, 
the proposals incorporated in the Text conceal 
major divisions of opinion between us—divisions 
which must be substantively overcome before we 
can say that we have an agreement. 


On one point I hope there is the highest degree 
of unanimity. It is that we must conclude a 
convention. There have been some who have 
thought that the world could get along without a 
new text to replace the Geneva Conventions of 
1958. Some have doubted whether any single 
treaty could resolve the many and varied 
differences of opinion and conflicts of interest 
between states. Others have suggested that it 
might be better for the Law of the Sea problems 
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to be-settled on a bilateral or regional basis, or 
alternatively, by the development of new 
customary international law. 


Mr President, the Australian Government is 
bound to dissent from any such suggestions. We 
have thought about them carefully, and have 
concluded that we should lend ourselves 
vigorously to the pursuit of a convention. Why? 
Because we hope to find that the convention 
balances disadvantages with advantages, and this 
we hope will be true even if it is not possible 
accurately to weigh every item in the equation. 


We do not exclude the need for many states 
ultimately to reach further agreement on a 
number of points of detail which cannot be 
covered by a convention. But we see a convention 
as providing the essential framework, and as 
containing the guiding philosophy, for the 
conclusion of the subsequent and associated 
arrangements. Every country has an interest in 
the orderly regulation of the use of oceans, and it 
is to the re-establishment of an acceptable 
measure of predictability and stability, to the 
overall benefit of the vast majority of states, that 
we direct our present efforts. 


Let me mention rapidly some major points of 
substance which can no longer be left unresolved. 
For what we must not forget is that the 
discussions which have taken place over the past 
eight years in the seabed committee, and later, in 
the previous sessions of this conference, are 
objective and irreversible facts which have raised 
in the minds of many governments a set of 
expectations, albeit general in character, which 
cannot entirely be disappointed. 


One of the most important of such 
expectations relates to the area of the seabed 
beyond national jurisdiction. Here, on the basis 
of the declaration of principles governing the use 
of the seabed, considerable progress has been 
made in giving effect to the concept that the 
seabed beyond national jurisdiction and its 
resources are the common heritage of mankind. 
The Australian Government has lent its support 
to this concept, and we are happy to think that as 
a result of the informal intersessional 


consultations on the Committee I, Single 
Negotiating Text, there is a real prospect that the 
difficulties facing Committee I may be resolved. 
In particular, we see hope for the acceptance of a 
system of assured access to the seabed areas for 
individual states and their nationals as well as the 
seabed authority itself—a system which will thus 
ensure active application of capabilities to the 
development of seabed resources. We see hope, 
too, that there may be a reconciliation of 
divergent views regarding the structure of the 
authority by a system which involves, among 
other things, a satisfactory representation of 
imterests. It is necessary to ensure also that 
generally acceptable arrangements may be made 
with a view to protecting the interests of those 
states which are significant producers of the same 
minerals as will also be produced from the 
seabed. 

Mr President, in Committee II we welcome the 
increasingly general acceptance of the concept of 
the economic zone, a principle which, like the 
recognition of the international seabed area of 
which I have just spoken, will be of tremendous 
historical significance. But there are still a 
number of important aspects in which it remains 
necessary to reconcile the interests of coastal 
states, of distant water fishing states, of land- 
locked states and of economically less-developed 
states. The rights of the coastal states to living 
and non-living resources, including the right to 
exploit and control the fisheries resources of the 
economic zone, must co-exist with rights of 
navigation and overflight. My country is only one 
among many which emphasises the importance of 


The Australian Minister for 
Boreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock 
ecentre), addresses the Conference 

an the Law of the Sea in New York. 
(U.N. photograph). 
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assuring freedom of movement for ships and 
aircraft not only on and over the high seas, but 
also a satisfactory regime for transit within and 
over straits, archipelagic waters, and exclusive 
economic zones. But equally we are but one 
among many who look to the convention to 
confirm the acquired rights of those coastal states 
which possess appurtenant continental shelves. 
We look forward to the satisfactory resolution of 
this and associated problems. In Committee III 
progress has been made in implementing the 
commitment of the world community to the 
causes of environmental protection, scientific 
research and the transfer of technology. My own 
country feels a particular responsibility for the 
protection of the environment of the waters 
surrounding our continent. We regard 
achievement of agreement in this field as an 
essential part of the convention. 

Generally speaking, it is vital that we pursue 
the issues in each committee in a spirit of 
understanding and accommodation. We must 
bear in mind that the mere achievement of a text 
is not the final step towards a convention. What 
is the good of a treaty if it is not widely ratified? 
We must carry our attempt to meet each other’s 
viewpoints beyond merely formal compromise, 
we must aim at an instrument of such general 
acceptability that it commends itself to virtually 
universal participation. 

Australia as a state heavily dependent upon the 
oceans, will lend its efforts to such solutions. Our 
interests in many matters—freedom of 
navigation, development of seabed resources, 
access to fisheries, the protection of our coastline 
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including the unique Great Barrier 
Reef—motivate us strongly towards the 
conclusion of a suitable convention. And just as 
an effort of will is required to do something 
positive, so an effort of will is required to refrain 
from doing something negative. My concluding 
remarks must consist of a plea to all states not to 
embark on courses of action which will 
undermine the prospect of our concluding a 
convention. 

Having come so far along the road to a 
comprehensive, negotiated, elaboration of the 
Law of the Sea, it would be lamentable if 
individually we were to belittle our achievement 
by premature unilateral action. I am not, of 
course, criticising governments who have felt 
impelled to act on the basis of their conviction as 
to their rights under international law to protect 
their vital interests or resources. But I recall the 
wise words with which the president appealed at 
the close of the Geneva session of this conference 


to all states to refrain from taking any action 
which might jeopardise the conclusion of a just 
and universally acceptable treaty. 


Mr President, as my penultimate words consist 
of a plea, so my final words consist of a pledge. 
States cannot always be unselfish. But in so far as 
they can display a spirit of constructive 
compromise, Australia will exert itself to be in the 
forefront. The Australian Government is anxious 
to maintain its now established role of 
promoting, with all the effort, expertise and fair- 
minded judgment at its disposal, solutions which 
will commend themselves to the widest possible 
range of interests. All that we can do to this end 
will be done. 


Mr President, I hope that in the next few days I 
can get to know better the representatives 
engaged in this negotiation. I extend to you and 
to all who participate in this great venture, my 
earnest wishes for full success. 


Minister's address: American-Australian 


Association 


Following is the prepared address* by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock, to the 
American-Australian Association in New York on 16 March 1976. 


‘It is my honour and my pleasure to be the first 
Minister of the new Australian Government to 
address this Association, indeed the first to give 
any public address in the United States. The fact 
that this is the bicentennial anniversary of this 
great democracy adds greatly to the honour. 

I think that I should tell you that apart from 
the attention that your anniversary is attracting, 
there are vague but persistent rumours abroad 
that you are going to have an election this year. If 
this is so, may I congratulate you on clinging to 
this increasingly unfashionable way of choosing 
your government. It may yet catch on. 

We in Australia, as you may know, had our 
election at the end of last year. The circumstances 
surrounding it received a great deal of attention 
internationally as well as in Australia itself, but I 
do not intend discussing them further today. The 
only really relevant verdict on them was passed in 
the appropriate way by the Australian people, on 
election day, 13 December. 


* During his address the Minister added some ex 
tempore comments which are not included. 
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As I am the first member of the new 
Government to speak in the United States, and as 
my business is foreign affairs, it is appropriate 
that I talk about what the change of Government 
signifies in this area. I would not want you to 
think, however, that I so restrict myself because 
there are no significant changes in the domestic 
sphere. On the contrary, there are far-reaching 
changes, and if I just mention one fact—that this 
year, for the first time in three decades and after a 
recent history of extremely rapid expansion, there 
will be no growth in the public service—you will 
appreciate their thrust and the seriousness with 
which they are being pursued. The steps we are 
taking are partly a response to current economic 
problems, but they are more than that. They are 
informed by a belief that it is essential to create 
conditions which will encourage and disseminate 
enterprise and initiative throughout Australian 
society. 

I now turn to the question of change and 
continuity in foreign policy. 

Change in foreign policy depends much more 
on factors beyond the control of governments 


The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock 
(right), with the Chairman of the 
4merican-Australian Association, 
Sir Randal Heymanson, at the 
River Club, New York. 


than does change in domestic policy. The 
independent will of others—by now nearly a 
hundred and fifty sovereign states—has to be 
taken into account, as well as the movement of 
forces which are not clearly subject to the control 
of any will. Because of this, governments are not 
masters of their fate to the same degree as they 
are at home. Now in the last few years there have 
been profound changes on the international scene 
which would have necessitated adjustments in 
Australian foreign policy under any Australian 
Governments: the changed relationship between 
‘hessuperpowers, the rapprochement between the 
United States and China, the end of the 
Indochina war, the new importance of the non- 
aligned countries, the increased significance of 
economic issues and so on. 

I say this for two reasons: first, to remind you 
that not all the changes in Australia’s foreign 
policy in the last few years have been due to 
changes of government. Secondly, to emphasise 
that the recent change in government does not 
mean that there is now going to be a return to 
pre-1972 policies. Events have moved on too 
much for that, even if we wanted to do 1t—and 
we do not. 

The foreign policy of the Australian 
Government in 1976 will not, I repeat, not be 
what it was in 1972 and earlier. However, neither 
willit be what it was in 1975. For one thing, the 
look will be different. Dean Acheson—one of 
your great policy-makers—once identified as a 
source of instability in foreign affairs, ‘the 
popular conception that, as in women’s fashions 
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and automobile design, novelty and change are 
essential to validity and value. A combination of 
illusion and fashion leads to a demand for yearly 
models in diplomatic design’. This is not without 
relevance to recent Australian experience. When a 
party comes to government after a long spell in 
opposition, it is naturally concerned to register its 
presence, to establish that it is conspicuously 
different from its predecessors. In such a situation 
there is a likelihood that change, innovation, will 
be valued for its own sake. 

The danger in such a situation, as Acheson 
recognised, is that the element of instability and 
unpredictability in international relations is 
increased. Countries can only conduct relations 
with each other satisfactorily to the extent that a 
degree of consistency and predictability ts 
present—heaven knows, it is difficult enough 
even then. And instability on the part of one 
country is likely to set up a kind of multiplier 
effect throughout the system. This is particularly 
bad for economic relations where decisions with 
very long-term implications concerning 
investment, sources of raw materials, and trading 
patterns, often have to be made. 

The Australian Government of 1976 is 
therefore concerned to strengthen, and where 
necessary to restore, elements of stability and 
cohesion in foreign policy, to remove ambiguity 
and uncertainty where they have appeared. To 
take an important example, Australia is richly 
endowed with natural resources and has become 
a major exporter of minerals in a world in which 
many of them are in increasingly short supply. It 
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will be a principal concern of the present 
Australian Government to restore a predictable, 
stable framework for the discovery, development 
and marketing of these commodities leaving as 
much of the field as possible to private enterprise. 

In this developmental endeavour there will be 
need for capital from overseas. The Australian 
Government recognises that before putting up 
money, the foreign investor will need clarity and 
unambiguity in Australian policy. This I promise 
you will have. I also promise that the policy 
toward foreign investment will be one of 
partnership on terms fair and reasonable to each 
of the partners. The Australian Government does 
not intend ‘to sell out the farm’ but neither does 
it intend to keep it all for itself. 

I would now like to talk more particularly 
about the relations between our two countries. 
Before leaving Canberra, an Australian 
businessman resident in this country (I shall not 
divulge whether or not he is present) told me with 
reference to this occasion, ‘whatever you do, 
don’t give us the hands-across-the-sea routine. 
We always get that.” While deploring his 
cynicism, I take his point. 

But the present Australian Government does 
wish to reaffirm the centrality which the 
American relationship has in its foreign policy. 
During the last few years, the United States has 
experienced more than its share of difficulty and 
trauma, and, as always in this most open of 
societies, they have been well publicised. Some 
countries have rejoiced in this, some have 
despaired, some have sought to exploit your 
difficulties, some have drawn away. The present 
Australian Government does none of these 
things. We believe that America will overcome its 
present problems. We believe, further, that 
without the full and committed participation of 
the country which is the greatest democracy in 
the world, the greatest economic power in the 
world, and one of the two greatest military 
powers, most of the awesome global problems 
which now face us all must either remain 
unsolved, or be solved in ways which will be very 
uncomfortable for a country like Australia. 

Australia will remain a firm partner of the 
United States. Of this partnership the ANZUS 
alliance is an essential part. We will never be an 
unquestioning partner but we will agree with you 
willingly when we think you are right and when 
our national interests coincide with your own. 
When we do not agree, we will tell you so 
honestly and seek earnestly to reach a meeting of 
minds. Given all that lies between us, the 
occasions for agreement will clearly be most 
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frequent, disagreement will be the exception. This 
is a situation which will best serve, I submit, each 
of our countries. An Australia subservient to the 
United States would do the United States little 
good. 

As far as detente, which has been a centre-piece 
of recent American policy, is concerned, we 
appreciate the need to distinguish between 
aspirations and realities. I continue to use the 
word ‘detente’ until someone comes up with a 
more precise expression. We understand the need 
for clarity which led to the re-formulation by 
President Ford on | March of the basic principles 
underlying relations between the superpowers. 
The members of the present Australian 
Government have always felt that detente is not 
an alternative to a balancing of power and a 
readiness to resist attempts to seize unilateral 
advantage, but that detente depends very much 
on such a balance and such a readiness. Detente 
without a basis of balance is an illusion, a 
dangerous illusion. This is why, in the Indian 
Ocean, Australia now supports the extension of 
the American defence facilities at Diego Garcia 
and is now building a naval station at Cockburn 
Sound in Western Australia, which will be 
available to American as well as Australian ships. 
For as we see it, if the Indian Ocean is ever to 
become a zone of peace, it will first have to 


become a zone of balance. _ 
This is also why the Australian Government as 


well as your own has watched with concern 
recent developments in Angola. If detente permits 
Angolas, the pursuit of it becomes a more 
doubtful quest. Like the United States, Australia 
will be watching very closely future developments 
in southern Africa. 

In closing, I want in this bicentennial year, as a 
visitor, to refer to an observation made by 
another visitor, one of the most acute political 
and social observers ever to come to these shores. 
In his great seminal work, ‘Democracy in 
America’, Alexis de Tocqueville maintained that 
democracy was not a system of government well 
suited to the conduct of foreign policy. “Foreign 
politics,’ he claimed, “demand scarcely any of the 
qualities which are peculiar to a democracy; they 
require, on the contrary, the perfect use of almost 
all those in which it is deficient.’ 

The Governments of the United States and 
Australia, as two of the few effectively 
functioning democratic governments in the 
world, are well-placed to recognise the 
uncomfortable element of truth in that 
observation. The essence of the difficulty is that 
politics within a democracy are conducted under 


different circumstances, and therefore according 
te different rules, from those which prevail in 
imternational affairs. But those responsible for 
fereign policy in a democracy have to operate 
Simultaneously in both spheres, and have to seek 
tə resolve the tensions between them— between 
the demands of a policy based on law and civility, 
and a politics based on power; between the right 
te know and to criticise, on the one hand, and the 
need for discretion and secrecy on the other. 

The dilemma is a real and inescapable one. It is 
mat to be resolved by denying the realities of 
international politics and pretending that if one 
ignores them, they will change, or by self- 
isolation. We have seen in this century that when 
thts is attempted the consequences can be dire. 
Put neither is it to be resolved by denying the 
legitimate demands of the democratic 
community, for these too are realities, and to 
ignore them will lead to domestic division and 
strife. The first is an exercise in delusion, the 
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second the road to domestic defeat. 

The task of democratic statesmanship in 
foreign policy is, then, to pursue a course which is 
at once realistic in that it recognises the 
conditions of international politics, and 
enlightened, in that it takes account of the values 
and aspirations of the community on wħich it is 
based. 

I do not know whether the Australian 
Government of which I am a member will 
successfully meet this challenge—time will tell. 
But at least we are well aware of the problem, 
and are determined, if I may end with an 
Australianism, ‘to give it a go’. In doing so, we 
shall be sustained by the knowledge that while it 
may be difficult to reconcile the demands of 
democracy and the needs of foreign policy, when 
the two are successfully reconciled, when 
responsible policy is supported by an irformed 
and willing consensus, the ground is laid for real 
progress. 





Visit to Australia by French 


Parliamentary Delegation 


A French Parliamentary Delegation comprising 


eight Deputies led by a Vice-President of the 
Sssembly, M Edouard Schloesing, visited 
Australia from 19 February to 2 March at the 
mvitation of the Federal Parliament. 


During their visit to Canberra they called on the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. They also attended 
sittings of both Houses. The Delegation called on 
the Prime Minister, the Deputy Prime Minister 
and the Leader of the Opposition and discussed a 
wide range of topics. 


A program arranged by Officers of the Senate 
enabled the visitors to see a representative cross 
section of Australia and our Parliamentary 
mstitution. Hobart, Melbourne, Alice Springs, 
Pert Hedland, Adelaide and the Murrumbidgee 
irrigation Area were included in the itinerary 
enabling the Delegation to see developments in a 
sange of primary and secondary industries. 





The leader of the French Parliamentary 
Delegation, Deputy E. Schloesing (right), 
with the Speaker of the Australian House 
of Representatives, Mr B. M. Snedden. 
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Communist Party Congress 


in the Soviet Union 


The twenty-fifth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) was held in Moscow 


from 24 February to 5 March 1976. 


The Congress has evolved from a clandestine 
meeting of nine delegates in 1898 to a Soviet 
public occasion without rival, attended this year 
by about 5,000 delegates from party branches 
throughout the country and guests from friendly 
parties abroad. Preceded by months of publicity 
and preliminary meetings across the country, the 
proceedings of CPSU Congresses are watched 
around the world particularly for indications of 
the approach the USSR will take to world 
problems and for any developments affecting the 
composition of the Soviet leadership. 

The highlight of any Congress is the report 
given by the Party’s General Secretary on behalf 
of the Central Committee in which he reviews 
internal and overseas developments since the 
previous Congress and indicates the public goals 
to which the USSR is to direct itself over the next 
five years. Mr Brezhnev’s report, the third which 
he has now delivered in his ten years as leader of 
the Soviet Communist Party, however, set no new 
distinctive policy lines. 

It nonetheless reflected a generally favourable 
Soviet assessment of recent international 
developments and confirmed that detente 
remained the main element in Soviet relations 
with Western capitalist states. Mr Brezhnev also 
added that this policy was ‘a way of creating 
more favourable conditions for the peaceful 
construction of socialism and communism’. He 
gave a generally positive assessment of the 
development of Soviet—United States relations, 
in which the conclusion of the agreement on 
strategic arms limitation represented the main 
outcome to date. Mr Brezhnev claimed that 
prospects for the future were good, provided 
‘realism’ prevailed. 

At the same time, he stressed that the Soviet 
Union’s commitment to the lessening of tensions 
would not prevent struggle between competing 
ideologies and he affirmed continued support for 
national liberation movements. He did not refer 
directly to Soviet aid to Angola, but said that 
Angola’s ‘struggle for independence was 
supported by the world’s progressive forces’. He 
added that the CPSU ‘supports and will continue 
to support peoples who are fighting for their 
freedom’. 
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He forcefully attacked China. He accused it of 
trying to undermine détente and start a world 
war. He maintained that Maoist ideology was not 
only incompatible with Marxist-Leninist teaching 
but was directly hostile to it. He used the 
occasion of the Congress to state, at the highest 
level, that the Soviet and Chinese systems were 
different and, indeed, in opposition and indicated 
that while this remained so, any normalisation of 
relations between the two countries could take 
place only on the basis of peaceful co-existence (a 
concept applied to the Soviet management of its 
relations with countries outside the communist 
world). China is now portrayed as one of those 
countries whose system of political organisation 
and whose foreign policy are inimical to what the 
Soviet Union understands to be the correct path 
to communism. 

Mr Brezhnev touched on the Soviet proposal 
for arrangements for collective security in Asia, 
but reiterated it only briefly in affirming the 
USSR’s intention to ‘continue its active 
participation in the search for ways of 
consolidating peace and security on the Asian 
continent and of developing equal co-operation 
theta Tu t 

The remarks on internal economic affairs by 
Mr Brezhnev and, in greater detail, by the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers, Mr A. N. 
Kosygin, pointed to no important new initiatives 
or priorities. Congress speeches naturally drew 
attention to the growth in the strong capital 
goods area but there was an acknowledgment 
that agriculture required special attention in view 
of the serious problems encountered there. 
References to results and plans in light industry 
also indicated that the leadership accepted that 
there was a need to assure the public that 
consumer goods would be produced in larger 
numbers and greater variety. 

On cultural matters, Mr Brezhnev promised ‘a 
further invigoration of the activity of all creative 
intellectuals’, and, although asserting the 
importance of ideology in culture, he said that the 
party would intervene where ‘some functionary 
happens to take the over-simplified approach’ in 
fields of creativity and individuality of style. 
However, the General Secretary also mentioned 


the need to tighten up discipline and enhance the 
resposibility of citizens to society, and attacked 
critics abroad who did not understand this 
concept. 

The elections for a new Central Committee and 
members of its Politburo and its full-time 
Secretariat (the latter is made up of the senior 
officials responsible for day-to-day direction of 
the Party’s own policy bureaucracy), reflected an 
emphasis on stability and continuity at the 
hishest levels of the national leadership. Two 
former non-voting members of the Politburo, Mr 
D. F. Ustinov and Mr G. V. Romanov, were 
elevated to full membership of the Politburo, and 
the Minister of Agriculture, Mr D. S. Polyansk1, 
was dropped from it. 

Mr Ustinov, a Secretary of the Central 
Cemmittee, is understood to have responsibility 
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in the fields of defence industry, space and foreign 
military aid. Mr Romanov, head of the 
Leningrad party organisation, is, at fifty-three, 
the youngest member of the Politburo. In other 
moves, Mr G. A. Aliyev, First Secretary of the 
Azerbaijan Central Committee, became a 
candidate (non-voting) member of the Politburo. 
Mr M. V. Zimyanin, Chief Editor of Pravda, and 
Mr K. U. Chernenko, Chief of the General 
Department of the Central Committee, were 
appointed to the Central Committee’s Secretariat. 


A number of leaders of ruling and non- 
governing communist parties spoke at the 
Congress, the representatives present from a 
number of the more important west European 
parties, such as those of Italy and France, laying 
emphasis on the autonomy of national parties. 


OAU Council of Ministers 


The main issues at the twenty-sixth ordinary session of the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 
Cbuncil of Ministers held in Addis Ababa from 23 February to 1 March appear to have been Western 
Sahara, Angola, southern Africa, the Comoro Islands, the Territory of the Afars and Issas, and Afro- 
Arab co-operation, but little was achieved in practical terms. 


The issue which dominated the meeting and 
threatened to split the members was the Western 
Sahara. The OAU Liberation Committee’s 
recommendations for OAU recognition of the 
Saharan Polisario Liberation Front (backed by 
Algeria) encountered vigorous opposition from 
Morocco and Mauritania. These two countries, 
under an agreement last November with Spain, 
the former colonial power, took over 
administration of the territory on 28 February. 
Both threatened to withdraw from the OAU if 
liberation movement status were given to 
Polisario. 

The motives of all parties involved were 
questioned by substantial and varying groups of 
delegates. However, the question was overtaken 
by the proclamation by Polisario on 27 February 
ef the Democratic Republic of Sahara. This new 
situation provided an acceptable solution to the 
GAU’s dilemma, as the meeting was able to agree 
to a proposal leaving it to each member state to 
decide whether or not to recognise the Polisario 
regime. Algeria, Libya, Burundi, Guinea, 
Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, and the Malagasy 
Republic have so far announced recognition. The 
issue may well surface again and threaten 
organisational unity at the OAU summit meeting 
to be held in June in Mauritius. 
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President of the Organisation of 
African Unity, President Idi Amin 
Dada of Uganda. 
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Discussion on Angola began with a tough and 
uncompromising speech in public sessions by 
Angolan Foreign Minister Dos Santos, in which 
he attacked Zaire’s ‘aggression and piracy’ and 
the two opposition liberation movements, 
UNITA and FNLA, as ‘stooges and bridgeheads’ 
of imperialism. However, Zaire’s attitude 
remained conciliatory, and by the end of the week 
the meeting between President Mobutu of Zaire 
and President Neto of Angola (which normalised 
relations between Zaire and the MPLA regime) 
apparently removed whatever heat remained. 


The OAU Assistant Secretary-General, P. Onu, 
announced at the end of the meeting that the 
OAU Ministers had decided to seek an 
emergency meeting of the U.N. Security Council 
to discuss “South Africa’s aggression against 
Angola’, and called on OAU member states to 
provide, individually and collectively, ‘political, 
diplomatic, economic, technical and material 
assistance’ to the Angolan Government. The 
meeting also passed a resolution on Rhodesia but 
details have not yet been made public. 


Discussion on the Comoros, which took place 
at the beginning of the session, lasted two days 


and seemed almost designed to postpone the 
more difficult and controversial issues. The 
debate repeated allegations that France was 
seeking to establish a military base in the Indian 
Ocean, rejected the recent referendum on 
Mayotte and condemned France’s ‘re- 
colonisation’ of the Comoros. 

Following the debate on the Territory of the 
Afars and Issas (TFAI) the council decided to 
appoint a commission of eight member 
countries—Egypt, Tanzania, Senegal, Guinea, 
Uganda, Zaire, Mozambique and Liberia—to 
make a fact-finding visit to the TFAI. The 
commission will also visit Mogadishu and Addis 
Ababa to discuss what steps the Governments of 
Somalia and Ethiopia are able to take, either 
separately or jointly, to enhance the security of 
the TFAI and its territorial integrity and 
independence. 

The meeting reached no conclusion on the 
Secretary-General’s report on Afro-Arab co- 
operation or on the suggestion therein for a joint 
OAU-Arab League ministerial meeting in Cairo 
in late March. Further discussion on this issue 
now appears deferred until the OAU summit in 
Mauritius in June. 


Indian Ocean: Naval presences 


The Indian Ocean is of vital economic and communications importance to Australia, and has global 
strategic significance. It provides the major maritime access to the oil resources of the Middle East. 
Australian air and shipping routes to South Asia, the Middle East, Africa and Europe pass over or 


across the Indian Ocean. 


In a press interview on 19 January the Prime 
Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, drew attention to the 
level of Soviet activity in the Indian Ocean 
compared with that of the United States. He 
noted that Soviet facilities around the Indian 
Ocean were greater, and that critics of the United 
States often did not direct their criticism at the 
Soviet Union. The Australian Government has 
stated that it supports the extension of the U.S. 
naval and communications facilities at Diego 
Garcia*. The Governor-General, Sir John Kerr, 
in his speech at the opening of Parliament on 17 
February, stated that the Government wanted the 
United States to have adequate logistical back-up 
in an area where developments could affect global 
stability. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. 
S. Peacock, has said that there should be a 





* See ‘Minister's address: American-Australian 
Association’ on p. 164 of this issue. 
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balance, at the lowest practicable level, in the 
naval presence of the two great powers in the 
Indian Ocean, and that Australia would support 
the reaching of a mutual understanding by the 
two great powers on limiting their naval 
deployments if this could be achieved. 

The following information summarises published 
material available on the major constituents of 
naval power in the Indian Ocean. 


Soviet Union 


Since 1968, Soviet naval and naval-associated 
forces have been deployed in the Indian Ocean on 
a continual basis. The composition of the 
presence changes regularly: it includes surface 
warships and submarines, auxiliaries and other 
support ships, and oceanographic and other 
research ships. 


Accurate details of the current Soviet presence 
are not usually available, although occasional 
official statements on it are made by other 
countries. Details of past deployments are made 
pudlic officially from time to time: see, for 
example, the answers to questions on notice in 
the Australian House of Representatives Nos. 
| 524 and 1801 of 1974, and 43 of 1975. 

The Soviet fleet has access to various logistic 
facilities in the Indian Ocean, principally at 
Berbera in Somalia. The Berbera facilities are 
currently being expanded to cover missile- 
handling, communications, fuelling, ship-repair, 
accommodation and better airfield facilities. 

Regular Soviet ports of call include Aden in the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, Umm 
Qasr in Iraq, and Berbera itself. 


United States 


The United States maintains a small permanent 
oresence of three warships (normally two 
destroyers or frigates and a command ship) based 
at Bahrain in the Persian Gulf, which is 
supplemented by visits by task groups and single 
ships, usually detached on a temporary basis 
from the American seventh Fleet in the Pacific. 

The United Kingdom and the United States 
are engaged in an expansion of airport and 
communications facilities, and the building of 
naval storage and accommodation facilities, at 
the British-American communications station at 
Diego Garcia. 


France 


France maintains a naval force in the Indian 
Ocean, based mainly on Djibouti and Reunion. 
French warships also make periodic visits to the 
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area. The French Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, M Destremau, recently described the 
French presence as comprising about one-eighth 
of the French fleet. 


United Kingdom 


Britain’s naval presence is composed almost 
entirely of visiting task groups and auxiliaries. 
The Royal Navy has now left Singapore, as part 
of the withdrawal of British forces from the area. 


India 


India’s navy is divided principally between 
bases at Bombay (HQ Western Fleet), 
Vishakapatnam (HQ Eastern Fleet) and Cochin 
(Southern Area). The navy consists of about 
30,000 personnel and eighty-six vessels, the 
largest of which is an aircraft carrier. 


Iran 


Iran’s navy is centred on Bandar Abbas. It has 
been reported that a new base is being built at 
Chah Bahar. The navy consists of about 13,000 
personnel and fifty-six vessels of up to destroyer 
class. 


Pakistan 


Pakistan’s navy, based mainly on Karachi, 
consists of about 11,000 personnel and thirty- 
seven vessels of up to submarine and fast patrol 
boat class. 


South Africa 


The South African navy, operating mainly 
from Simonstown, consists of about 4,250 
personnel and thirty-nine vessels, the largest 
being of destroyer class. 


South Pacific Cultures Fund—1975-76 grants 


Grants were made during February to a considerable number of individuals and organisations in the 
South Pacific under the terms of the Australian Fund for the Preservation and Development of South 


Pacific Cultures. 


Disbursements from the Fund in the current 
fimancial year total $50,000, approximately the 
same as expenditure in 1974-75, which was the 
first year of the Fund’s five-year period. 


Among the projects supported this year are the 
production of a monolingual Fijian dictionary, a 
travelling cultural workshop run by the 
University of the South Pacific, employment of 


an education officer at the Fiji Museum, 
microfilming the records of the Western Pacific 
Archives, and an oral traditions recording 
program in Western Samoa. The grants have 
received widespread praise within the region as a 
practical demonstration of Australia’s concern to 
help ameliorate the less desirable effects of 
modernisation on traditional South Pacific 
cultural systems. 
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STATEMENTS 


Beirut: Withdrawal of 
embassy staff 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, said on 28 March that the Australian 
Embassy in Beirut are being closed temporarily 
and the staff, including the Charge d’Affaires, Mr 
J. Starey, are being withdrawn from Lebanon. 

Mr Peacock said that this decision had been 
taken because in the present hazardous 
circumstances the Embassy was not able to carry 
out its functions. Staff members had faced very 
real, personal danger for a long period and this 
had now reached an unacceptable level. 

The Minister expressed the hope that a 
negotiated settlement would be quickly achieved 
which would end the bloodshed and turmoil and 
establish conditions for a return to peace and 
stability. 


Loan raising in West Germany 


The Treasurer, Mr P. R. Lynch, announced on 
4 March that arrangements for the Government’s 
100 million Deutsche Mark borrowing in the 
Federal Republic of Germany had been finalised. 

This borrowing, the Government’s first 
overseas borrowing since the December 1975 
elections, is Australia’s eighth public issue on the 
German market. The loan (for approximately $31 
million) carries a coupon rate of 7.25 per cent and 
a maturity of seven years. It was issued at par. 

Mr Lynch said that these terms—which 
included the lowest coupon rate for any foreign 
borrower on the German market since J uly 
1973—were very favourable and fully reflected 
Australia’s present high status as a borrower in 
the European capital markets. Proceeds of the 
loan will be used to assist in financing the 
Government’s 1975-76 loan program. Lead 
underwriter for the borrowing was Deutsche 
Bank Aktiengesellschaft which acted on behalf of 
an international underwriting syndicate of 108 
mem bers. 

The Treasurer said the loan agreement was 
signed on 3 March in Frankfurt by the Australian 
Ambassador to the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Mr L. H. Border, on behalf of the 
Government. The terms and conditions of the 
borrowing were settled with the full approval of 
the Australian Loan Council. 
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Appointment of High 
Commissioner to Malaysia 


Australia’s new High Commissioner to 
Malaysia will be Mr G. B. Feakes, a senior career 
officer of the Department of Foreign Affairs. He 
at present holds the position of First Assistant 
Secretary in charge of the South-East Asia and 
Papua New Guinea division of the Department. 


Announcing the appointment on 28 March. the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock, 
said that Mr Feakes would take up his 
appointment in April. He would succeed Mr A. 
R. Parsons, who would return to the Department 
in Canberra. 


Mr Peacock said that the appointment of Mr 
Feakes as High Commissioner to Malaysia 
reflected the high importance that Australia 
attached to its relations with Malaysia. 


Mr Feakes, aged forty-six, after joining the 
Department of Foreign Affairs in 1951, served in 
Karachi, London, Cairo and Paris and as 
Australia’s Ambassador to Cambodia from 1969 
to 1972. 


Appointment of Ambassador 


to Ireland 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr I. 
Sinclair, announced on 12 March the 
appointment of Mr B. C. Hill as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Ireland. 


Mr Sinclair said that Mr Hill, aged fifty-six, 
was a senior career diplomat with more than 
thirty years’ experience. He had held a number of 
head of mission appointments—High 
Commissioner to New Zealand (1974-1975), 
Ambassador to Egypt (1969-1972), Permanent 
Representative to the European Office of the 
United Nations and Consul-General in Geneva 
(1964-1969) and Ambassador to the Republic of 
Vietnam (1961-1964). Mr Hill had also held 
senior positions in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in Canberra. 


The Acting Minister said Mr Hill would take 
up his post in Dublin later in March. 


TREATIES 


Recent developments in Australia’s 


treaty relationships 


BRITAIN 


Exchange of Notes constituting an Agreement 
concerning the establishment of a Station to 
monitor compliance with the Partial Test Ban 
Treaty signed at Canberra on 31 October 1972. 
Australian Treaty Series 1972 No. 17. 


@n 29 April 1975 the Government of the 
United Kingdom gave notice of termination of 
the Agreement which ceased to operate on 31 
December 1975. 


GREECE 


Exchange of Notes concerning visas and visa fees 
signed at Athens and Canberra on 9 March and 24 
May 1954. Australian Treaty Series 1954 No. 13. 


On 4 December 1975 the Government of 
Greece gave notice of termination of the 
Agreement which ceased to operate on 5 March 
1976. 


The Australian Treasurer, Mr P. R. 
Lynch (seated right) signs a 
financial agreement with The 
Netherlands, in Canberra. Signing 
for The Netherlands is A mbassador, 
Mr R. C. Pekelharing. 


JAPAN 


Cultural Agreement between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of Japan. 


Instruments of ratification were exchanged at 
Tokyo on 9 February 1976 on which date the 
Agreement entered into force. The text of the 
Agreement will be published in the Australian 
Treaty Series 1976. 


NETHERLANDS 


Agreement between the Government of Australia 
and the Government of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to 
faxes on income. 


The Agreement was signed at Canberra on 17 
March 1976 and will enter into force upon an 
exchange of notes when both countries have 
enacted the necessary enabling legislation. 
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CONFERENCES 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 
AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


JUNE—AUGUST 1976 


June 

GENEVA 

GATT MTN Agriculture Negotiating Group 
June 

PARIS 


Committee on International Economic co- 
operation, development Commission meeting. 


June 
MAURITIUS 
OAU: Heads of State Meeting 


June 
WESTERN SOMOA 
Plenipotentiary Conference of South Pacific 
Nature Conservation Convention 


June 
ROME 
FAO: Intergovernmental Group on Meat—6th 
Session 
June 
THE HAGUE 


FAO-W.H.O.: Codex Committee on Food Ad- 
ditives: 11th Session 


June 

VIENNA 

Ad Hoc Advisory Group 
June 

SUVA 

SPEC Committee 
June 

ISRAEL 

13th World Rehabilitation Congress 
l-11 June 

New YORK 


Ad Hoc Committee on the Restructuring of the 
Economic and Social Sectors of the U.N. System: 
3rd Session. 


2-23 June 
GENEVA 
ILO: 61st International Labour Conference 


4-17 June 
GENEVA 
Tripartite World Conference on Employment, 
Income Distribution and Local Progress and 
International Division of Labour 


7-11 June 
ROME 
FAO: Commission on Fertilizers 
7-30 June 
MONTREAL 
ICAO: Council 88th Session 
8 June—9 July 
New YORK 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions 
14-16 June 
ROME 
World Food Council, Ministerial Meeting 
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14-18 June 
MONACO 
IOC: Integrated Global Ocean Station System 
(IGOSS) 2nd Work Shop on Marine Pollution 
(Petroleum) Monitoring Pilot Project 


14 June—2 July 
GENEVA 
ITU: Administrative Council 31st Session. 
UNDP: 22nd Session of Governing Council 


15-18 June 
PARIS 
4th International Exhibition, 
Environment—EXPO 


21-23 June 
PARIS 
OECD: Centre for Educational Research and 
Innovation Governing Board Meeting 


21-24 June 
MONACO 
1OC-WMO-UNEP Meeting on Inter-calibration 
of Base line and Monitoring Study (tentative) 


21-26 June 
BERGEN (NORWAY) 
UNESCO: Intergovernmental Oceanographic 


Commission—Executive Council 7th Session 


23 June—4 July 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Manufactures 


23 June—10 September 
GENEVA 
Evenson group of the U.N. Law of the Sea 
Conference 


28 June—3 July 
HAMBURG 
IOC: Working Committee for Global In- 
vestigations of Pollution in the Marine Environ- 
ment (GIPME) 


28 June-9 July 
VIENNA 
Committee on the Drafting of a Constitution for 
UNIDO 


28 June—7 July 
PARIS 
UNESCO: Intergovernmental Conference of 
Technical and Legal Experts to Prepare a Draft 
International Recommendation for the Protection 
of Translators 


28 June—9 July 
New YORK 
U.N.: Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space 


29 June—10 July 
PARIS 
Antarctic treaty: Special Preparatory Meeting 
for 9th Consultative Meeting 

30 June—4 July 
LONDON 
IMCO: Sub Committee on Containers and 
Cargoes—1 6th Session 


1—9 July 
ADIBJAN 
ECOSOC 61: Organisational Session 
5-17 July 
OTTAWA 
WMO: Sth Session of the Commission for 
Hydrology 
7 July—-6 August 
GENEVA 
ECOSOC: 61st Session 
12-23 July 
New YORK 
Ad Hoc Committee on the World Disarmament 
Conference 
12 July—6 August 
GENEVA 
ECOSOC 61: Organisational Session 
20-27 July 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP: Ad Hoc Preparatory Meeting for 1977 
U.N. Water Conference 
26-30 July 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Working Group on International 
Shipping Legislation—Sth Session 2nd part 
August 
NAURU 
7th South Pacific Forum 
2-13 August 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Intergovernmental Group on 
Container Transport 


3-10 August 
Moscow 
International Cartographic Association. 8th 
International Conference and Sth General 
Assembly 


16-19 August 
NAURU 
Sth Non-Aligned Nations Summit Conference 


17 August—10 September 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development Board; 16th 
Session, Ist part 


18 August—5 September 
MONTREAL 
ICAO: Review of the General Concept of 
Separation Panel 


23-27 August 
GENEVA 
Special Committee on the Complete and General 
Prohibition of Nuclear-Weapon Tests 


29 August—3 September 
SYDNEY 
6th International Deaf—Blind Seminar 


30 August—3 September 
New YORK 
Ad Hoc Committee on the World Disarmament 
Conference 

30 August—3 September 
GENEVA 
UNESCO-WMoO: Symposium on Problems 
related to Solar Energy Utilization 


CONFERENCES 


LEGEND 


Economic and Social Council 

Economic and Social Council for 
Asia and Pacific 

Food and Agricultural Organisation 

General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs 

International Civil Aviation 
Organisation 

International Labour Organisation 

Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organisation 

Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission 

International Telecommunmation 
Union 

Organisation for African Unity 

Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 

Peaceful Nuclear Explosiors 

South Pacific Bureau for Economic 
Co-operation 

South Pacific Commission 

United Nations 

United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 

United Nations Development 
Program 

United Nations Environment 
Program 

United Nations Educatione], 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 

United Nations Industrial 
Development Organisatien 

World Health Organisation 

World Meteorological Organisation 


ECOSOC 
ESCAP 


FAO 
GATT 


ICAO 


ILO 
IMCO 


UNDP 
UNEP 
UNESCO 


UNIDO 


W.H.O. 
WMO 





The new Japanese Ambassador to 
Australia, Mr Yoshio Okawara, 
holds his first media conference in 
Canberra after taking up his 
appointment this month. 
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REPRESENTATION 


AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN REPRESENTATION 
REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS IN AUSTRALIA 
March March 
UNITED ARAB EMIRATES JAPAN 
9 12 His Excellency Mr Yoshio Okawara pre- 


Mr I. M. Haig (resident in Jeddah) presented 
his credentials as Ambassador 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Mr N. F. Parkinson presented his credentials 
as Ambassador 


INDIA 


Mr P. C. J. Curtis presented his credentials as 
High Commissioner 


SWAZILAND 


Mr D. W. McNicol presented his credentials 
as High Commissioner. 


sented his credentials as Ambassador 


Fiji 

His Excellency Mr Epeli V. Kacimaiwai 
presented his Letter of Introduction as High 
Commissioner. 


SWITZERLAND 
His Excellency Mr Marcel Grossenbacher 
presented his credentials as Ambassador 


DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS — MARCH 


President Samora Machel, of Mozambique, announced the closure of the border and all 
communications with Southern Rhodesia and the rigid enforcement of all UN Security Council 


The Commonwealth Sanctions Committee met in Lendon to discuss compensation for Mozambique 
for economic losses resulting from its decision to impose sanctions against Rhodesia. The 
Commonwealth Secretary-General visited Mozambique later in the month to discuss with the 


Morocco and Mauritania broke off diplomatic relations with Algeria over the Western Sahara 
Egypt cancelled a five-year-old friendship treaty with the Soviet Union and accused the Kremlin of 


Following the breakdown in negotiations between the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia. Mr I. 
Smith, and African National Council leader, Mr J. Nkomo. the Presidents of Zambia, Tanzania, 


South Africa withdrew the last of its troops frem Angola where they had been guarding a 


The Commonwealth Sanctions Committee met to hear the Commonwealth Secretary-General’s 


AFRICA 
3 March 
sanctions against Southern Rhodesia. 
4 March 
Mozambique Government its priority requirements for assistance. 
8 March 
dispute. 
16 March 
interfering in Egypt's internal affairs. 
24 March 
Botswana and Mozambique met in Lusaka to decide their strategy on Southern Rhodesia. 
27 March 
hydroelectric and irrigation project on the Cunene River. 
31 March 
report on his visit to Mozambique. 
NORTH ASIA 
13 March 
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The National Assembly in the Republic of Korea confirmed the appointment of Choi Kyu Hah as 
Prime Minister. He had been acting Prime Minister since 19 December 1975 following the resignation 
of Kim Jong Pill. 


DIARY 


UNITED NATIONS 


158 March 


17 March 


25 March 


SOUTH ASIA 


12 March 


26 March 


PACIFIC 


9 ‘March 


2° March 


The Fourth Session of the Third United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea began in New 
York. 


The U.N. Security Council, in a unanimous vote appealed to all States to provide immediate 
financial. technical and material assistance to Mozambique following the decision of Mozambique to 
sever immediately all trade and communication links with Southern Rhodesia in strict observance of 
Security Council sanctions. 


In the Security Council, the United States vetoed a draft resolution which was critical of Israeli 
actions and policies in the occupied territories and called on Israel to cease measures against Arab 
inhabitants of these areas. 


President's rule was imposed in the Indian State of Gujarat following the loss by the Janala Front of 
its majority in the State Assembly. 


In the biennial elections for one-third of the seats in the Indian Upper House of Parliament the 
congress Party gained enough seats to ensure a two-thirds majority in the house. It now holds 163 out 
of 244 seats. Voting is by members of State Assemblies. 


A meeting of the South Pacific Forum attended by representatives from Fiji, Nauru, the Gilbert 


Islands, Tuvalu, Western Samoa, Tonga, Papua New Guinea, Niue, the Solomon Islands, the Cook 
Islands, New Zealand and Australia ended in Rotorua, New Zealand. 


The newly elected Legislative Assembly in Western Samoa chose Taisi Tupuola Tufuga Efi to be 
Prime Minister replacing Tupua Tamasese Lealofi. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


4 March 


A fifty-three panel exhibition of 
recent Australian photographs of 
life and landscape before being 
packed for a two-year tour of Asian 
and African countries under the 
auspices of Australian diplomatic 


During a four-day visit to Australia by the Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr M. T. Somare, 
the Australian Government agreed to provide Papua New Guinea with a minimum of $930 million in 
aid over the next five years. 





MISSIONS. 
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DIARY 


26 March 


The Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr M. T. Somare, delivered a statement to inform 
Parliament of the steps the Government is taking to reach an agreement with the Bougainville leaders. 


MIDDLE EAST 


2 March 


11 March 


15 March 


28 March 


AMERICAS 


24 March 
24 March 


30 March 


EUROPE 


5 March 


22 March 
25 March 


26 March 


King Hussein and Queen Alia of Jordan arrived in Canberra to begin an eight-day State visit to 
Australia. 


The military commander of the Beirut area, Brigadier General A. A. el-Ahdab, declared himself 
Military Governor of Lebanon and called on the Lebanese President to resign. 


The Egyptian People’s Assembly approved a proposal by President Sadat to abrogate Egypt's treaty 
of friendship and co-operation with the Soviet Union. 


The Australian Embassy in Beirut was temporarily closed because the physical danger prevented staff 
from doing their work. 


President Ford of the United States signed a measure giving United States Commonwealth status to 
the Northern Marianas Islands in the Western Pacific. 


A military junta comprising the commanders of the Army, Navy and Airforce assumed government 
of Argentina. 


United States Vice-President, Mr N. Rockefeller, arrived in Canberra at the beginning of an official 
visit in connection with the U.S. Bicentennial celebrations in Australia. 


The twenty-fifth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (C.P.S.U.) ended in Moscow. 


President Tito of Yugoslavia returned to Belgrade after an official visit to Mexico, Panama, 
Venezuela and Portugal. 


About ten million workers in Italy took part in a general strike called by the three main trade union 
confederations in protest against government austerity measures. 


The United States and Turkey signed a new four-year agreement restoring U.S. defence facilities in 
Turkey which were closed in 1975. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


5 March In anew cabinet announced by the Prime Minister of Malaysia, Datuk Hussein Onn, the Minister for 
Education, Dr Mahathir, was named Deputy Prime Minister. 
8 March The Prime Minister of Malaysia, Datuk Hussein Onn, opened a two-day meeting of Economic 
Ministers of the five-member Association of South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN). 
20 March At midnight the United States ceased all operations other than those connected with the withdrawal 
of men and equipment, at its remaining military facilities in Thailand. 
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Me Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock (right), hands to the President of 
Nauru, Mr Hammer DeRoburt, the instrument authorising the Australian High Commissioner in 
Nauru to sign on behalf of the Australian Government a treaty covering procedures to enable 
appeals from the High Court of Nauru to the High Court of Australia. The handing over of the 
instrument took place in Melbourne on 30 April. The treaty will be signed in Nauru. 
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TREATIES 


Australia’s treaty practice: 
Catalogue of human affairs 


A casual glance through the Australian Treaty List reveals an astonishing array of 
documents, from the business-like Trade Agreement with Iran to the convoluted 
but elegant Protocol required by Article (8)(1)(e) (ii) of the Convention for the 
Establishment of a European Organisation for the Development and 
Construction of Space Vehicle Launchers concerning the Use of Technical 
Information for Purposes not within the Field of Space Technology. 


The List contains Agreements, Conventions, Protocols, Additional Protocols, 
Supplementary Protocols, Special Protocols, Charters, Statutes, Constitutions, 
Interim Arrangements, Exchanges of Notes, Instruments of Amendment, 
Regulations, Supplementary Regulations and others, each with its own number 


in the Australian Treaty Series. 


The matters dealt with by these treaties cover nearly every sphere of human 
activity, from the heroic to the mundane, from the vital to the trivial, from the 
foundation of the United Nations to the collection of economic statistics, from 
international commodity agreements to the suppression of the traffic in women 


and children. 


What is a treaty? What are the processes 
by which Australia becomes a party to 
treaties? Who Is responsible for carrying 
out these processes? These are some of 
the questions this paper will deal with. 


Responsibility 

The Department of Foreign Affairs has 
sole responsibility for the conclusion of 
treaties between Australia and other states 
and international organisations. The 
function is one of four listed against the 
Department in the Administrative 
Arrangements Order. The responsibility of 
the Department for treaties, though not 
always extending to the substance of the 
document, invariably includes those 
aspects of treaty law and practice relating 
to the instrument and in particular to its 
form and language. 
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What is a treaty? 

The description ‘treaty’ is a generic term 
which includes all instruments governed 
by international law and giving rise to 
international rights and obligations. The 
term does not generally include 
instruments which are more correctly 
described, for example, as arrangements or 
memoranda of understanding. In 
determining the appropriate classification 
of an instrument as a treaty on the one 
hand, or as a document of less than treaty 
Status on the other, there are various 
criteria which may be relevant. The primary 
consideration is the intention of the parties 
to the instrument as to its legal effect. The 
intention of the parties is evidenced by the 
following two factors: 

(i) The language and form of the 
instrument: The mandatory and related 


fomms of expression such as ‘shall’, 

‘agree’, ‘agreed’, ‘agreement’, 

‘have the right’, ‘is liable’, ‘is entitled’ 

or enter into force’ are used when 

tne parties wish to give rise to legally 
bimding rights and obligations; whereas 
expressions of intention such as ‘will’, 
‘amange’, ‘arranged’, ‘arrangement’, 
‘mutual consent’, ‘enjoy the privilege’ or 
‘ceme into effect’ are the appropriate forms 
of language to be used when instruments 
of less than treaty status are being drawn 
up. Treaties, whatever their particular 
designation, also have a characteristic 
form. In the case of a treaty, other than an 
exchange of notes or letters, the form 
is—title, preambular recitals expressing the 
beckground, object and purpose of the 
treaty, articles covering the substantive 
and final provisions of the treaty and an 
attestation clause. Sometimes the treaty 
wall have further documents, protocols, 
exchanges of letters, agreed minutes, 
amnexes or schedules attached to it. 
=xchanges of notes and letters, when 
intended to constitute a treaty, contain a 
Oaragraph usually at the end of the note or 
efter, which states that the notes, when 
2xchanged, will ‘constitute an agreement 


The Australian Minister for 
Fareign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock 
(seated left), and the United 
States Ambassador to Australia, 
Mr J. W. Hargrove (seated right), 
following the signing at 
Parliament House, Canberra, on 
8 April 1976, of the Extradition 
Treaty between Australia 

and the U.S. 
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between the two governments’ (or words 
to that effect). The above forms are 
avoided in non-treaty documents such as 
a memorandum of understanding, an 
arrangement, or an exchange of letters 
constituting an understanding. 

(ii) The nature of the subject matter: 
Certain subjects are generally of such 
significance (for example defence, civil 
aviation, customs and trade, human rights) 
or of such a character in domestic law 
(privileges and immunities of personnel, 
taxation, extradition) that they will require 
conclusion of a treaty to give effect to an 
international commitment. On the other 
hand certain matters on account of minor 
importance or through customary practice 
(Australian bilateral aid arrangements fall 
into this category) are not generally 
expressed in treaty form. 

There are two further factors which may 
be relevant in relation to the treaty status 
or otherwise of an international 
instrument. Because all treaties concluded 
by Australia are tabled in Parliament, 
published, and registered with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
(who publishes them internationally), 
there are occasions when the sensitive or 
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classified nature of a document will 
determine that it must be of non-treaty 
status whatever the importance of its 
subject matter. A further consideration that 
may influence the status of a document is 
the need for flexibility in implementing its 
provisions. A non-treaty instrument will 
often be selected where there is a 
probability that quick action will need to 
be taken by the parties to take account of 
changing circumstances. 


Vienna Convention on the Law of 
Treaties 

In a step designed to confirm further 
Australia’s commitment to the codification 
of the principles and procedures of 
international law, Australia recently 
became a contracting state to the Vienna 
Convention on the Law of Treaties. This 
Convention, although not yet generally in 
force, is widely acknowledged as 
authoritative on the international law and 
practice of the conclusion of treaties and 
agreements. Australian treaty practice is 
conducted in accordance with the terms of 
the Convention. 


Treaty-making power 
Only the Australian Government has the 
Capacity in international law to conclude 
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The then Prime Minister of 
Malaysia, the late Tun Razak 
(seated left), and the then Prime 
Minister of Australia, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam (seated right), sign the 
Australia- Malaysia Cultural 
Relations Agreement in Canberra 
on 16 October 1975. 


treaties with other states and international 
organisations; but neither the Australian 
Constitution nor legislation of the 
Australian Parliament contains any specific 
provision for treaty-making. This power is 
a prerogative of the Crown and is 
exercised in Australia by the Governor- 
General -in-Council whose approval must 
be sought before a treaty is either signed, 
ratified or acceded to by Australia. This 
approval is sought on the submission of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs after a 
decision to that effect has been made by 
Cabinet, or alternatively, the Ministers 
concerned with the substance of the 
treaty. Parliament has no formal 
constitutional function in the treaty- 
making process, although a practice has 
developed whereby the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs or, in certain instances, 
another Minister concerned with the 
substance of a treaty, keeps Parliament 
informed of all treaties concluded or, in 
some cases, about to be concluded, by the 
Executive. Tabling of the texts of treaties 
in the latter case gives Parliament an 
opportunity to consider important treaties 
before the Executive takes further action 
for Australia to become a party to them. 

In the case of treaty negotiations it is 


desirable that, as early as possible, the 
parties agree on the status of the 
document in which their intentions are to 
be recorded. A decision must be made 
whether it is to be a treaty or a document 
of less than treaty status, on the basis of 
the criteria already mentioned. From this 
decision flow certain consequences by 
way of domestic and international 
requirements which must be observed. For 
instance, a document such as a treaty, 
which is governed by international law, 
requires the approval of the Executive 
Council before Australia can become a 
party to it and subsequently will require 
registration with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. A document which is 
net governed by international law does 
net require the approval of the Executive 
Council, nor does it require international 
registration. 


The substance of a treaty (whether 
bilateral or multilateral) is quite often 
ofimarily the concern of a Department 
other than Foreign Affairs, for example the 
Department of Transport (Air Transport 
Group) in the case of air agreements. 
Nevertheless, in any treaty between 
Australia and another state, there is an 
international relations aspect which is of 
concern to the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. Furthermore, no matter with what 
Department the primary responsibility for 
the substance lies, the Department of 
Foreign Affairs is responsible for the format 
of the document and its general drafting. 
Cf particular concern are the final clauses: 
those dealing with signature, ratification, 
entry into force, application to territories, 
Curation, reservations and withdrawal. 


Negotiation 

In the case of a bilateral treaty, it is quite 
= common, though not a necessary, 
arocedure for the head of each delegation 
negotiating the treaty to initial the 
negotiated text at the bottom of each 
page. The initialled text is often attached 
to a single covering memorandum 
recording the date, place and subject of 
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the negotiation and signed by the 
delegation leader. The accepted practice is 
that the head of each delegation initials 
the agreed text at the left of the page in 
the copy which his government is to retain 
and at the right of the page in the copy 
which the other government is to retain. 
No specific authority is needed for this 
since the significance of the initialling is to 
identify the text as the one agreed during 
negotiations. The foregoing procedure 
does not involve signature of the treaty 
itself and gives rise to no specific legal 
rights and obligations under the treaty. 


Conclusion of treaties 

If the initialled text is acceptable to each 
government the next step is to arrange for 
signature. In the case of Australia the 
approval of the Executive Council must be 
sought before the document is signed. The 
person who is to sign the treaty is issued 
with appropriate full powers signed by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. These full 
powers are exchanged at the signing 
ceremony for a similar document held by 
the person authorised to sign for the other 
government. It has become accepted in 
current Australian treaty practice that the 
Prime Minister and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs may, in certain 
circumstances, sign treaties without full 
powers being issued. This practice is 
consistent with the Vienna Convention on 
the Law of Treaties. 

The full ratification process for bilateral 
treaties has to some extent fallen into 
disuse, and treaties often provide for their 
entry into force on signature or within a 
specific period after signature. As far as 
Australia is concerned the ratification 
procedure for bilateral treaties is 
unnecessary and cumbersome and should 
therefore be avoided where possible in the 
drafting and negotiating of bilateral 
treaties. Nevertheless the internal 
constitutional requirements of certain 
states may make it difficult for particular 
bilateral treaties with those states to be 
negotiated on the basis of entry into force 
on, or a specified period after, signature. In 
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such cases, the Australian preference is for 
a simplified ratification procedure to be 
incorporated by which the treaty is 
expressed to enter into force after both 
states exchange notes notifying each other 
that their internal and legal requirements 
have been fulfilled. Acceptance by 
Australia of the full ratification procedure 
in negotiating the text of a treaty will, 
however, on the basis of past experience, 
be unavoidable on some occasions. If the 
terms of a bilateral treaty specify that it be 
ratified, the approval of the Executive 
Council must again be sought before the 
instrument of ratification is drawn up and 
exchanged with the other party. 

Where ratification is involved the usual 
practice is for a bilateral treaty to be signed 
in One country and the instruments of 
ratification exchanged in the other. The 
exchange of instruments is recorded in a 
procés verba/ prepared by the foreign 
ministry of the country where the 
instruments of ratification are exchanged. 
In the case of signature the accepted 
practice is that the host country prepares 
the texts in both languages and arranges 
for them to be bound in plain treaty covers 
(which it provides) and sealed after 
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checking the text with the mission of the 
other country. The wax seal to affix to 
treaties is held in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and is despatched to a post 
by bag when needed. 

Exchanges of notes or letters deserve 
mention because of certain 
misconceptions about their significance 
and use. The term has a specific meaning 
in treaty practice and should not be 
confused with the description of 
correspondence which passes between an 
embassy and a foreign ministry or between 
an ambassador and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. An exchange of notes or 
letters in the technical sense is just as 
much an agreement as a more formal 
document: the real test is what the 
exchange purports to be. If it states that it 
is to constitute an agreement between the 
two governments concerned, it is an 
agreement and nothing less and is subject 
to registration with the United Nations 
and, in Australia’s case, to all the domestic 
requirements of the most formal treaty. Its 
advantages are simplicity and the lack of 
ceremony with which it can be concluded. 

The text of a multilateral treaty 
negotiated at an international conference 


An Australia-Thailand treaty 
document prepared b y the Thai 
Government. The ribbons and 
seals indicate the authenticity of 
the document and also prevent 
the addition or removal of 
Papers from the document. 


Among the documents held by 
the Department's Treaties 
Section are the instruments 
signed by King George VI on 8 
December 19417 giving 
Australia’s Governor-General the 
power to declare war between 
Australia and a number of 
countries. Several similar 
documents were issued at the 
same time relating to groups of 
countries with whom Australia 
declared war. The documents, 
which carry the Great Seal—the 
King’s personal seal—were also 
signed by the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr J. J. Curtin. 


is often incorporated into what is known 
asa Final Act. This, in effect, is a record of 
the proceedings of the conference at 
which the text was drawn up and 
ineludes, besides the text of the treaty, 
such matters as the way in which the work 
of the conference was organised, the 
countries represented and the names of 
the delegates. It is customary for the Final 
Act to be signed by the leader of each 
delegation present and, since signature in 
this case is no more than an 
acknowledgement of the accuracy of the 
record, it does not require specific 
authority. Signing the Final Act of a treaty 
is not, of course, ‘signing The treaty . 

Most multilateral treaties provide that a 
state may become a party by signature 
alene, by signature subject to ratification, 
followed by ratification, or by accession. It 
iS usual for a multilateral treaty to be open 
for signature only for a specified length of 
time, after which only the process of 
acression is available. 


Reservations 
Australia’s attitude to the law of 
reservations to treaties is governed by the 
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Vienna Convention on the Law of Treaties. 
According to Article 1(d) of that 
Convention a reservation to a treaty means 
a ‘unilateral statement, however phrased or 
named, made by a state when signing, 
ratifying, accepting, approving or acceding 
to a treaty whereby it purports to exclude 
or modify the legal effect of certain 
provisions of the treaty in their application 
to that state’. It should be noted here that 
besides reservations there are other types 
of unilateral instruments which can 
sometimes have the same effect as a 
reservation. For example, a ‘statement of 
interpretation’ made by a party to a treaty 
which gives that country’s opinion as to 
the meaning of a particular term or 
provision of a treaty may on occasions be 
regarded as placing such a construction 
on the words of the treaty that it amounts 
to a modification of the plain meaning or 
intended legal effect. Similarly a 
‘declaration’ by a party with respect to its 
intentions on the implementation of 
certain provisions of a treaty may amount 
to a unilateral modification or exclusion. 
Australia has only infrequently made 
reservations to treaties and, as a matter of 
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A protocol recording the date on which ratification of 
a treaty between Japan and Australia took place. This 
document was prepared by the Japanese 
Government and has seals of the Australian Embassy, 
Tokyo, and the Japanese Foreign Ministry. 


overall treaty policy, prefers that unanimity 
be achieved between parties on the basis 
of the agreed text of the treaty so that the 
rights to be enjoyed and obligations to be 
borne are applied equally to all parties. 
Where commitments vary from party to 
party, a degree of uncertainty and 
inequality is introduced and it can even 
become necessary in extreme cases to 
examine a complex network of bilateral 
treaty relations within the multilateral 
framework in order to discover the exact 
rights and obligations applying between 
particular states. 

A reservation may be made only at the 
time a state is performing some act of legal 
commitment to a treaty (usually signature, 
ratification, or accession) and it is 
normally lodged together with the relevant 
instrument of adherence with the 
depositary authority for the treaty. 

Where a treaty deals specifically with 
the question of reservations (for example 
where only certain nominated reservations 
may be made or where reservations are 
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prohibited altogether), the provisions of 
the treaty must be followed. Where the 
matter is not so dealt with by treaty, the 
rule is that reservations which are not 
‘incompatible with the object and purpose 
of the treaty’ may be formulated by an 
adhering party. The standard quoted in the 
preceding sentence is one on which there 
may be considerable scope for 
disagreement. 

Reservations almost invariably require 
acceptance by other states party to the 
treaty in order to be effective. Sometimes a 
treaty will require acceptance by a formal 
act; in the vast majority of cases however, 
acceptance will, under the terms of the 
Vienna Convention, be presumed unless a 
State objects to the reservation within 
twelve months of being notified of it (or of 
becoming party to the treaty where the 
State adheres after the reservation has 
been made). 

If a state party to a treaty wishes, it may 
decline to accept another state's 
reservation by lodging an appropriate 
objection or notification with the 
depositary within the twelve-month 
period. 

Reservations and objections may be 
withdrawn at any time and normally do 
not require the consent of the objecting or 
reserving party. 

When a treaty is being examined with a 
view to Australian adherence, it is 
sometimes found that our laws or policies 
cannot or should not be altered to accord 
entirely with the requirements of the treaty. 
In those cases, a reservation made by 
Australia may be the only possible way in 
which Australia can become a party. 
Proposed reservations are carefully 
examined to ensure that they are necessary 
and are permissible under the terms of the 
treaty. Cabinet or ministerial approval is 
sought to the reservation at the time of 
seeking approval for Australia’s adherence 
to the treaty and the matter is then referred 
to the Executive Council for the exercise of 
the Royal Prerogative authorising Australia 
to enter into the treaty subject to the 
reservation proposed. 


~he text of a treaty (whether bilateral or 
miltilateral) must be approved by the 
Ministers concerned with its substance 
before a submission is made to the 
Ex=cutive Council for approval for 
A_stralia to sign it. It is not possible to 
amticipate this approval by granting to an 
Australian delegation proceeding to an 
wternational conference full powers to 
sign the text of a treaty which the 
conference might draw up. 

It is the responsibility of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, in consultation with 
other Departments concerned, to prepare 
and submit to the Executive Council the 
cecuments required to obtain the 
Council's approval for Australia to sign or 
become a party to a treaty. Two of those 
cecuments are an Executive Council 
Minute covering fully and accurately all 
matters on which authorisation is sought 
ead an Explanatory Memorandum giving 
background information on the nature and 
purpose of the proposed treaty. 


‘Domestic’ effect 


In some cases new legislation will be 
necessary to give full effect to the 
crovisions of a treaty. The Department 
zoncerned with the substance of the treaty 
consults the Attorney-General’s 
Department on the point and advises the 
Department of Foreign Affairs accordingly. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs cannot 
recommend to the Executive Council that 
Australia become a party to a treaty where 
the domestic legal position in Australia is 
at variance with obligations to be assumed 
under the proposed treaty. 


Repository 


The originals of all bilateral treaties 
concluded by Australia and the certified 
rue copies of multilateral treaties to which 
Australia is a party or, in some cases, is 
eligible to become a party, are retained in 
*he Treaty Collection of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. It is important that these 
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Many treaty documents have 
elaborate leather or velvet covers. 
This United States treaty cover in 
leather with goldleaf embossing 
has the seal of the United States 
as its centrepiece. 


be kept at one central point so that in the 
event of a dispute there is no difficulty in 
producing the authentic text. Furthermore, 
if legislation is required, the Parliamentary 
Counsel requires for reference the original 
of a bilateral treaty or the certified true 
copy of a multilateral treaty. 


Publication 


The treaties are given a number in the 
Australian Treaty Series. These do not form 
part of the treaty itself, and are merely for 
ease of reference. In the case of bilateral 
treaties arrangements are also made for the 
treaty to be registered with the United 
Nations, as is required by Article 102 of 
the Charter of that body, and it is later 
published in the United Nations Treaty 
Series. Australia is not concerned with 
registration with the United Nations of 
multilateral treaties unless we are the 
depositary of the treaty, as, for example, is 
the case with the Agreement Establishing 
the South Pacific Commission. 
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Constitutional and political 
changes in the South Pacific 


In common with other areas of the world where colonial administrations have 
been replaced by the governments of independent nations, the last decade in 
the South Pacific has seen constant efforts by many of the island territories for 
greater internal autonomy, constitutional development and, in several cases, the 


attainment of independence. 


Despite the upsurge of political activity in the region during the past ten years 
and the number of island states whose constitutional status has changed in that 
time, it would, however, be a distortion to see al! of the Pacific Islands as 
marching in step towards full independence. 


Each Pacific territory or nation is sui 
generis and depending on any number of 
variables, has differed in important, though 
sometimes subtle ways in its constitutional 
and political development, as well as in its 
aspirations for independence. A survey of 
the developments in the islands in recent 
times will give some indication of these 
differences, as well as of general trends. 

A review of Papua New Guinea's 
constitutional development, culminating in 
self-government in December 1973 and 
independence on 16 September 1975, 
was contained in Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record Vol. 46 No. 9 of September 1975. 
This article briefly reviews the 
constitutional and political changes in the 
other territories of the South Pacific 
region. 


Western Samoa 

First to leave the colonial fold was 
Western Samoa. In 1962, forty-two years 
after being assigned to New Zealand as a 
League of Nations mandate, Western 
Samoa became a fully sovereign state. 
Political organisation on a national scale 
had been an easier matter in the period 
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leading up to independence than it was to 
be for some island states, due largely to 
Western Samoa’s physical and social 
conditions. 

Western Samoa was brought to the 
threshold of independence by a series of 
constitutional advances which culminated 
in the crafting of a constitution in 1960. 
The people of Western Samoa, whose 
aspirations for self-rule dated back to the 
1920s, gave their unequivocal support for 
independence based on this constitution 
in a plebiscite in 1961. 

Following independence in 1962, a 
‘special relationship’ with New Zealand 
was embodied in a Treaty of Friendship, 
under the terms of which New Zealand 
provides Western Samoa, on request, with 
advice and assistance, especially on the 
conduct of its external affairs. 

Traditionalism has always been the 
hallmark of social and political life in 
Western Samoa and its institutions 
continue to bear the distinctive stamp of 
the traditional ‘Samoan way’—the fa'a 
Samoa. All but two members of the 
Legislative Assembly are elected by the 
Matai, or heads of extended families. An 


organised system of government and 
opposition does not exist, nor is there a 
party system. 


A departure from the time-honoured 
practice of electing a paramount chief 
(Tama A Aiga) as Prime Minister occurred 
in March, 1976. While the first two Prime 
Ministers of Western Samoa held this title; 
the new Prime Minister, Taisi Tupuola Efi, 
elected by the members of the Legislative 
Assembly, does not. 


Under the Prime Ministership of his 
oredecessor, Tupua Tamasese, Taisi 
Tupuola Efi was the nucleus of a group of 
relatively young and educated 
Assemblymen who, although not in a 
formal sense constituting an opposition 
party, expressed impatience with what 
they saw as the excessive conservatism of 
the administration. 


The new Prime Minister can be relied 
upon not to abandon the ‘Samoan way’. 
At the same time, as a relatively young 
leader who has promised changes, he 
represents a new style of political 
leadership in Western Samoa. His election 
signals the acceptance of credentials for 
office not previously regarded as being as 
vital as the traditional Tama A Aiga title. 


The then Australian Minister for 
External Territories, Mr C. E. 
Barnes (standing), addresses a 
meeting in Nauru in 1968 during 
independence celebrations. 
Nauru became independent on 
31 January 1968, having been 
administered by Australia since 
1919 under a League of Nations 
Mandate and United Nations 
Trusteeship Agreement. 
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Nauru 

As is the case with several of the South 
Pacific states, Nauru owes its independent 
status largely to the work of one man: 
former Head Chief and now President, 
Hammer DeRoburt. President DeRoburt, 
realising Nauru’s potential to become a 
Stable, economically prosperous nation, 
was indefatigable in his efforts to ensure 
that political independence went hand in 
hand with economic independence. The 
former was achieved in 1968 when Nauru 
became an independent Republic; the 
latter in 1970 with the completion of the 
transfer of the phosphate industry, on 
which Nauru’s wealth is based, to the 
Nauru Phosphate Corporation. 


Since Independence, the operations of 
Nauru’s Government have remained 
relatively uncomplicated. The Government 
is a modified Westminster system with four 
ministers and an elected president who 
also holds several portfolios. Parliament 
meets rarely; most of the business of state 
is dealt with by the Local Government 
Council which was first established in 
1951 under the Australian administration. 
Most of the members of the Council are 
also members of Parliament. 
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Cook Islands 

The attainment of independence 
represented for both the Western Samoans 
and the Nauruans the fulfilment of a long- 
standing objective. For the Cook Islanders, 
however, enthusiasm for internal 
autonomy was matched by a 
determination not to relinquish New 
Zealand citizenship and to retain strong 
links with New Zealand. 

Thus, in 1965 the Cook Islands became 
‘self-governing in free association with 
New Zealand.’ This formula guaranteed 
the right of the Islanders to govern 
themselves without restriction and to make 
their own laws. Under the Constitution, 
the legislation of the New Zealand 
Parliament cannot be applied to the Cook 
Islands without the consent of the Cook 
Islands Government and the Islands can at 
any time choose full independence should 
they wish to do so. 

At the same time, the people have 
retained their New Zealand citizenship and 
New Zealand still has ultimate 
responsibility for foreign affairs and 
defence. The economy of the Cook Islands 
is expected to remain heavily dependent 
on New Zealand assistance. 
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Although debarred from some 
international organisations by reason of 
their status as a self-governing state rather 
than as an independent nation, the Cook 
Islands have nevertheless pursued their 
own policies in the area and played an 
active role in regional bodies. 

The Premier of the Cook Islands, Sir 
Albert Henry, who was the driving force of 
the movement for self-government and 
has been Premier since 1965, has become 
a prominent figure in South Pacific 
regional affairs. 


Fiji 

In October 1970, Fiji, the largest of the 
island states, achieved its independence 
after ninety-six years of British colonial 
rule. Fiji has, however, continued to view 
its association with Britain over this long 
period with a sense of pride. In October 
1974 large celebrations were held at 
which Prince Charles was the principal 
guest to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the day when the Chiefs of 
Fiji ceded their country to Queen Victoria. 

In the years since Independence there 
have been no fundamental changes in Fiji. 


Suva, capital of Fiji, showing the 
port and Walu Bay industrial area 
(top left), and the commercial 
and non-government 
administrative area. 


Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara, leader of the 
Alliance Party, remains unchallenged as 
-ame Minister. In the past few years he 
has emerged as a prominent political 
figure who has been a strong proponent of 
regional co-operation and was a leading 
aschitect of the South Pacific Forum. He 
abo played an important part in the 
negotiations which led to the Lome 
Convention, which provides associate 
status with the European Communities for 
a group of African, Caribbean and Pacific 
ceuntries. 

This does not mean that Fiji has not had 
its share of political problems many of 
which are rooted in divisions between the 
Imdians (fifty-one per cent of the 
population) and the Fijians (forty-two per 
cent of the population). 


Differences between the two groups had 
prolonged the independence negotiations, 
but the spirit of co-operation which 
alowed independence to proceed has 
prevailed in the years since and the 
commitment of both major parties to 
multi-racialism has remained largely 
unshaken. The most important current 
issue concerns the electoral system; this 
has recently been studied by a Royal 
Commission but the Government has not 
wet decided whether it will accept its 
recommendations. 


Following Independence Fiji moved to 
take up an international role. It now 
operates four overseas missions (Canberra, 
London, New York and Brussels). In the 
Jnited Nations, Fiji has played a prominent 
part in the campaign against nuclear 
testing in the South Pacific and has been a 


leading member of the Archipelagic Group 
in the Law of the Sea negotiations. Fiji's 
capital, Suva, has also developed as a 
regional centre. It now contains the 
Jniversity of the South Pacific, the South 
Pacific Bureau for Economic Co-operation 
(SPEC) and the regional offices of the 
United Nations Development Program 
(UNDP), the International Labour 
Organisation (ILO) and the World Health 
Organisation. 
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Tonga 

When Tonga became fully independent 
in June 1970, the term used by the King to 
describe the event was ‘the re-entry of 
Tonga into the comity of nations’. That he 
should have found ‘independence 
wanting in precision of meaning was a 
testimony to the unusual degree of 
autonomy maintained by Tonga 
throughout a century of wholesale 
colonial annexation in the Pacific. It was 
also a measure of the mutual trust and 
respect which characterised relations 
between Britain and Tonga during the last 
years of the British Protectorate. 

The Constitution promulgated in 1970 
was based on a constitution granted by 
the King in 1875. It was a source of pride 
to the Tongan royalty that Tonga’s first 
constitution did not have to be wrested 
from a grudging local ruler or colonial 
power, but was bestowed voluntarily on 
the people by a king who was seeking to 
discourage the intrusions of the great 
powers by giving the island the machinery 
for stable and viable government. 

Under the Treaty of Friendship 
negotiated with Britain in 1900 and 
revised on several occasions, Tonga 
remained self-governing, although under 
the protection of Britain. The return of 
responsibility for foreign affairs and 
defence was all that was requirec in 1970 
to make Tonga a fully sovereign state. 

In these circumstances, the ‘re-entry 
into the comity of nations’ was not a far- 
reaching development in constitutional or 
political terms. Tonga's status as a 
constitutional monarchy remained 
substantially unchanged. 

Under the Constitution, the King, 
presently King Taufaʻahau Tupou IV, 
appoints the Cabinet and the two 
Provincial Governors. The currert Prime 
Minister, Prince Tu‘ipelihake, is the King’s 
younger brother. The majority of the 
Cabinet are nobles. The King also appoints 
the members of the Privy Counc | and 
presides over it himself. All legislation has 
to be approved by the Privy Council. 

The Legislative Assembly consists of the 
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Prime Minister and his Ministers, the two 
Provincial Governors, seven nobles who 
are selected by the hereditary nobles from 
among their own number and seven 
commoners elected by popular franchise. 


Niue 

In 1974, in response to a referundum on 
the question, the island of Niue became 
self-governing. Like the Cook Islands, 
Niue became part of New Zealand in 
1901. Its new relationship with New 
Zealand, identical to that of the Cook 
Islands, is embodied in the phrase ‘self- 
governing in free association with New 
Zealand’. 

Under the 1974 Constitution, the Niue 
Legislative Assembly has full competence 
to legislate for the territory. Legislation 
passed by the New Zealand Parliament is 
applicable only if the Niue Government 
consents to it. Responsibility for external 
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affairs and defence however, lies with 
New Zealand. 

The Executive Committee, which is in 
effect the government, consists of the 
Premier, who is elected by the fourteen- 
member Assembly, three Assemblymen 
and the New Zealand High Commissioner. 
The present Premier is Mr R. Rex, who as 
leader of the Government for eight years 
preceding self-government, played a key 
role in preparing Niueans for the task of 
running their own affairs. 

Niueans are still New Zealand citizens 
and as such retain the right of free entry 
into New Zealand. With a population of 
about 4,000, Niue can ill afford the loss to 
New Zealand of many of the economically 
productive members of its society, which 
has occurred over the years. Niue’s fragile 
economy will require the continued 
assistance of New Zealand for the 
foreseeable future. 


Tuvalu 

On 1 October 1975, the Ellice Islands 
were separated from the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Colony to form a new dependent 
territory named Tuvalu. This division, 
which was a unique event in the history of 
the decolonisation of British dependencies 
in the South Pacific, served to show that 
disparate ethnic groups drawn together to 
form a colony do not always retain their 
unity upon approaching the stage of 
independence. 

Although the separation was an 
amicable one, there had been friction 
between the mainly Micronesian 
Gilbertese and the Polynesian Ellice 
Islanders since the 1960s. 

Talk of independence aroused fears 
among the 8,000 Ellice Islanders that they 
would be dominated by the 48,000 
Gilbertese in post-independence 
institutions of government. A British 
Government Commission appointed to 
study the future relationship of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands recommended that a 
referendum be held. In 1974 Ellice 
Islanders voted overwhelmingly to 
separate from the Gilbert Islands and 


A British High Court judge in 
robes and wig inspects 
Cwbertese Police on Betio Island 
in the Tarawa Group. 


become a British colony with the name 
valu. The separation was completed in 
January 1976, when the Tuvaluans 
transferred their administrative 
headquarters to Funafuti. 

Tuvalu’s system of government will 
consist of a Cabinet and Legislative 
Council and a British Commissioner 
rectly responsible to the Secretary of 
Siate for Foreign and Commonwealth 
Affairs. 


Silbert Islands 

Now that Tuvalu is a separate territory, 
“he remainder of the former Gilbert and 
=jlice Islands Colony—the Gilbert Islands, 
Ocean Island. the Phoenix Islands and the 
Line Islands—is known as the Gilbert 
islands. 

Whereas Tuvalu opted for continued 
rule by Britain, at least for the time being, 
the Gilbert Islands are seeking early 
mdependence. The territory already has a 
ministerial system of government: the 
House of Assembly and Council of 
Ministers were inaugurated in 1974. 

Progress towards autonomy will gather 
pace this year. A constitutional conference 
planned for the end of 1976 will set target 
dates for self-government and eventual 
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independence. Serious thought is now 
being given to the problem of framing a 
constitution that can take account of the 
needs of the widely scattered communities 
which make up the population of the 
Gilbert Islands. Interest in national politics 
is largely confined to Tarawa, the main 
island, and a sense of national unity is not 
strong. 

A serious problem for future 
governments in the Gilbert Islands is 
posed by the expected exhaustion of the 
phosphate reserves on Ocean Island 
within the next few years. The mining of 
phosphate has been the principal source 
of revenue for the Gilbert Islands. The 
original inhabitants of Ocean Island, the 
Banabans, have begun a campaign to win 
independence for the island. The 
Banabans, following their dispersal 
throughout the Pacific during the war, 
were resettled on Rabi Island in the Fiji 
group. Their aim is for Ocean Island to 
become independent in association with 
Fiji. 


Solomon Islands 

The pattern of political and 
constitutional evolution in the Solomon 
Islands has been close to that followed by 
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most former British dependencies on their 
march to independence. Independence is 
expected in 1977. 

The process of constitutional evolution 
started in 1960, with the establishment of 
a Legislative Council and an Executive 
Council. The Governing Council which 
succeeded them was itself replaced in 
1974 by a Legislative Assembly and a 
ministerial system. A number of political 
parties emerged in 1973 despite strenuous 
efforts to retain a single party and thereby 
conform with Melanesian traditions of 
concensus. 

A program for constitutional 
development was mapped out at 
constitutional talks held in January and 
May 1975. The exact date of 
independence will be settled at a 
conference to be convened by Britain in 
November 1976, to draft the constitution 
for the Solomon Islands. The period of 
self-government, during which time 
reserved powers are to be handed over 
progressively, began in January 1976. 
Political interest now centres on the 
general elections scheduled for May-June. 
These elections will determine the 
representation at the forthcoming 
independence conference. 


New Hebrides 

Political movement until recently within 
the New Hebrides had been rather slow 
and piecemeal with constitutional changes 
limited in scope. This state of affairs can be 
attributed in part to the complexity of the 
condominium arrangement, whereby 
Britain and France are the joint 
administering powers. The first steps 
towards self-determination have, however, 
now been taken and political parties have 
begun to focus much of their attention on 
the issue of the future status of the New 
Hebrides. 

In November 1974, the two 
administering powers agreed on the 
establishment of an elected Representative 
Assembly with limited powers of self- 
government. Elections for the new 
Assembly were duly held in November 
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1975, on the basis of universal suffrage. 
More than half the seats were won by the 
New Hebrides National Party whose 
manifesto calls for independence by 1977. 
The inauguration of the new 
Representative Assembly has been delayed 
by difficulties over the allocation of seats 
to the traditional custom chiefs. The 
situation has been further complicated by 
a rather confusing series of events in 
December 1975, when the Na Griamel 
Federation declared that the northern 
island of Espiritu Santo would become 
independent on 1 April 1976. The British 
and French have together been seeking to 
resolve this complicated political issue, but 
a final outcome has yet to be determined. 


American Samoa 

The trend in the South Pacific is clearly 
in the direction of greater internal 
autonomy for those islands which do not 
wish to become fully independent. Viewed 
in this context the case of American 
Samoa, which is an American Territory 
administered by the Department of the 
Interior, is remarkable for the demonstrated 
unwillingness of its people to alter the 
status quo in favour of increased local 
responsibility. 

Six years ago a Future Status 
Commission, set up in the interests of 
gradual movement towards self- 
government, visited a number of countries 
in the area to explore the possibilities for a 
future Samoan government. 
Independence; merger with Western 
Samoa or Hawaii; and Commonwealth 
Status were all studied and rejected as 
unsuitable for American Samoa. The 
Commission's only recommendation for a 
change in the status quo was that 
Samoans should have the right to elect 
their own Governor. 

Adoption of this proposal was regarded 
by the American administration as a 
foregone conclusion, but in referendums 
held in 1972 and again in 1973 the 
electorate voted against the election of a 
local governor by a large margin. A third 
referendum, held to dispel doubts that the 


first two had not adequately reflected the 
wishes of the people, was also defeated, 
although this time by a narrower margin. 


The present reluctance of American 
Samoans to elect a local Governor seems 
to augur a period of inertia on the 
constitutional front. Their attempts to 
stave off any form of decolonisation seem 
in large measure to stem from a fear that 
the flow of money from the United States 
may be affected in the process of gaining 
more internal control. Another possible 
factor lies in difficulties in reconciling the 
traditional Matai (chief) system with 
notions of representational government 
inherent in the American and other 
constitutions. 


Tokelau Islands 

The Tokelau Islands are included within 
the territorial boundaries of New Zealand 
and their inhabitants are New Zealand 
citizens. The New Zealand Government 
has administered the islands since 1925. 


Because of the extremely limited 
economic future of the atolls, the islanders 
agreed to a proposal put to them by the 
Minister of Island Territories in 1965 that 
ever a period of years most of the 
population would be resettled in New 
Zealand. Many immigrants have entered 
New Zealand under Government 
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sponsorship; others have settled there of 
their own accord. 

A visiting mission of the United Nations 
Committee of Twenty-four will be going 
to the islands in May 1976. 


French Territories and New 
Caledonia 

New Caledonia and French Polynesia 
are former colonies of France which 
became Territoires d’Outre Mer (TOM), as 
distinct from Departements d’Outre Mer 
(DOM) on the creation of the TOM 
Statute in 1956. The TOM are represented 
in the French Parliament by deputies and 
senators and each TOM also has a 
Territorial Assembly and a Council of 
Government. The DOM, on the cther 
hand, have an administrative structure like 
that of the ninety-six metropolitan 
departments and are closely tied to the 
central administration. 


The need to overhaul the TOM statute 
became apparent to the French 
Government and in 1975 new territorial 
statutes were proposed. The provisions of 
the statute for New Caledonia d ffered only 
slightly from that of French Polynesia, but 
there has not been uniform acceptance of 
the proposals by the two Territorial 
Assemblies. 

The new statutes proposed that the 
"SORES IRE ADEE, ey me 
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members of the Council of Government be 
given a managerial rather than a 
supervisory role in respect of territorial 
services. Each of the seven Councillors, 
who are elected by the Territorial 
Assembly and presided over by the High 
Commissioner, will be charged with a 
portfolio for which he will be responsible 
to the Council, but not to the Assembly. 
Under the new statute the list of matters 
for which the Council is competent has 
been increased. An advisory Social and 
Economic Council has also been set up. 

In New Caledonia, where half the 
population is ethnic French, parties 
favouring a continuation of the present 
association with France are in the majority 
in the Territorial Assembly. The proposed 
Statute was accepted by the Assembly in 
September 1975, although the seventeen 
opposition members stayed away from the 
session in protest against what they 
viewed as the inadequacy of the 
government's proposals. 

In French Polynesia, where a majority of 
local politicians seek a substantial 
devolution of power from Paris to the local 
authorities, the French proposals for a new 
statute were twice rejected by autonomist 
majorities in the Assembly. The 
autonomists have now blocked all activity 
in the Assembly. By paralysing the 
Assembly they hope to effect its 
dissolution and force new elections on the 
issue of the French proposals for 
constitutional reform. 


Pitcairn 

A miniscule and diminishing population 
of less than one hundred, the lack of 
natural resources and general 
inaccessibility put the British territory of 
Pitcairn in a special category in the South 
Pacific area. A declaration was made in 
1968 by the Island Council, which was 
constituted in 1964 to run the internal 
affairs of the island, that they had no wish 
to seek to change the nature of Pitcairn’s 
relationship with Britain. Although stating 
that independence from Britain would be 
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administratively and economically 
impracticable for Pitcairn, the Council 
made clear that if change should become 
desirable, it could be negotiated quite 
satisfactorily. 


Micronesia 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
(Micronesia) consisting of the Marianas, 
the Carolines and the Marshalls is the only 
remaining Trust Territory of the original 
eleven under the Trusteeship system. It is 
the only strategic Trust Territory 
nominated as such under Article 82 of the 
United Nations Charter which provides 
specially for strategic areas. The 
Trusteeship Agreement for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands was 
approved by the Security Council in 1947. 

For the past eight years the United 
States has been conducting negotiations 
with representatives of the Congress of 
Micronesia, established in 1965, on the 
future political status of the Territory. The 
trusteeship is expected to be terminated in 
1981, but as yet the question of post-trust 
status remains unresolved. A consensus on 
questions such as land control has not 
been reached. 

The Mariana Islands have now attained 
a status similar to that of Puerto Rico. The 
people of the Marianas voted 
overwhelmingly in a plebiscite held in 
June 1975, under the observation of a 
special visiting mission from the 
Trusteeship Council, to become a 
commonwealth in political union with the 
United States and this decision has since 
been ratified by the United States 
Congress and approved by the President. 

However, the results of a referendum on 
the future status of the whole Territory, 
held at the request of the Congress of 
Micronesia on 8 July 1975, were 
inconclusive and confusing. The recently 
concluded Micronesian Constitutional 
Convention did produce a draft 
Constitution for a proposed Federated 
States of Micronesia. However, both Palau 
and the Marshalls (which form two of the 
six districts of Micronesia) seem intent 


Aerial view of Noumea, the 
capital of New Caledonia. 


uson having separate constitutional status 
negotiations with the United States. 


General 

As a natural concomitant to the political 
changes in individual island states, there 
fave been certain developments in 
gional co-operation in recent years. As 
the situation of so many of the member 
nations of regional bodies underwent 
changes, the need arose to tailor the 
~vorkings of these organisations to the 
sequirements of nations increasingly 
esponsible for their own affairs. 

Much of the impetus for revitalising 
2xisting organisations like the South 
Əacific Commission (SPC), now 
approaching its thirtieth year of operation, 
or for creating new bodies and institutions, 
like the University of the South Pacific and 
the South Pacific Forum has come, as 
might be expected, from the leaders of 
newly independent or self-governing 
states. Their awareness of the need to 
encourage co-operation in the region has 
had tangible results—the heads of 
government of independent or self- 
governing nations in the area now gather 
regularly for meetings of the South Pacific 
Forum. The work of the South Pacific 
Bureau for Economic Co-operation 
(SPEC), which is a creation of the Forum, 
is being expanded. A re-evaluation of the 
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functions and organisations of the South 
Pacific Commission is now under way. 

Before the first meeting of the South 
Pacific Forum in 1971, formalised 
consultations on political questions 
among Pacific leaders did not occur. The 
dependent status of most of the islands in 
previous decades meant that such 
consultation was rarely called for. In 
addition, the constitution of the South 
Pacific Commission excluded political 
discussion from its meetings. 

The South Pacific Forum, expressly 
instituted to fill the vacuum that existed, 
has added a new dimension to regionalism 
in the South Pacific by enabling the 
region's leaders to speak with one voice 
on political issues of region-wide interest. 
Nuclear testing in the Pacific was one 
such issue and at its most recent meeting 
in March 1976, the Forum reaffirmed its 
opposition to all nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere. 

Australia, as a partner with the island 
nations, Papua New Guinea and New 
Zealand in the South Pacific Forum, 
strongly supports the growth of regional 
co-operation in the South Pacific and is 
working with the Island nations to ensure 
that organisations like the SPC and SPEC 
are fully responsive to the needs of the 
region. 
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ESCAP 


Economic and Social Commission 


meeting in Bangkok 


The thirty-second session of the Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP) was held in Bangkok from 24 March to 2 April. 

The Australian delegation was to have been led by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, but in his absence the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr A. P. Renouf, 


led the delegation. 


This session was the first attended by Papua 
New Guinea as an independent country. Until 
certain constitutional points have been 
Clarified, Papua New Guinea will retain its 
Status as associate member, although full 
regional membership can be expected later. 

The annual sessions of ESCAP are normally 
devoted to a review of the past year’s activities 
and discussion of future work. Contention on 
political matters is usually avoided, while 
compromises are normally achieved where 
differences arise in consideration of agenda 
items. ESCAP 32 was not an exception to this 
pattern. The main issues discussed this year 
were the importance of rural development, and 
the financial problems faced by ESCAP, partly 
because the U.N. Development Program 
(UNDP) has reduced its contribution to 
ESCAP in 1976 from $US2.5 million to $US1 
million, because of financial problems of its 
own. In addition the financial resources 
available are not sufficient to implement the 
work program as drafted. 

Of the forty members and associate members 
of ESCAP, the following did not attend: 
Cambodia, Viet Nam, Western Samoa, 
Solomon Islands, Brunei, Cook Islands and Fiji. 
Of the thirty-three delegations to attend, 
fourteen were led by Ministers (Afghanistan, 
Bhutan, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan [Vice 
Minister], Malaysia, Nauru, New Zealand, 
Philippines, Singapore, Sri Lanka, Thailand and 
Gilbert Island). 

Ten resolutions were adopted at ESCAP 32. 
(It should be noted that ESCAP resolutions are 
rarely forced to a vote, but are either adopted 
by consensus or withdrawn if an agreed text 
cannot be reached.) The resolutions were on 
the establishment of the Asia-Pacific 
Telecommunity; on the establishment of the 
Asian Centre for Women and Development; on 
the establishment of the Regional Centre for 
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Technology Transfer; on the program of work 
and the need for it to take into account 
ESCAP’s limited resources; on the need to 
stress rural development; on the administration 
of regional centres for training and research; on 
technical co-operation among developing 
countries; on land-locked countries; on the 
implementation of decisions of the World Food 
Conference; and on the handling of shipping 
matters. The last resolution was one which was 
expected to arouse controversy, as the question 
of how best to handle shipping matters within 
ESCAP has been a divisive one for some years. 
However, an acceptable compromise was 
reached whereby shipping matters will be dealt 
with by a reconstituted Transport and 
Communications Committee. 

Australia attaches considerable political 
importance to ESCAP as well as regarding it as 
an important vehicle for regional economic co- 
operation. ESCAP is the only regional body 
which includes all the regional countries 
(except the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea) among its members, regardless of their 
ideology. While only Laos of the three 
Indochina countries attended ESCAP 32, it is 
Australia’s hope that the new Indochina 
governments will view ESCAP favourably now 
that hostilities in the area have ended. We 
would also regard ESCAP as a useful meeting 
ground for Indochina and countries of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN). 

Australian aid to ESCAP is modest: in 1975- 
76 it was $220,000. (It should be noted, of 
course, that the great majority of Australian 
bilateral aid is focussed on the ESCAP region.) 
Our ESCAP aid has been chiefly concentrated 
on the Mekong Committee, three of the four 
existing training and research institutes 
operated by ESCAP, and on the provision of 
experts. 


Following is the statement by the leader of 
the Australian delegation to ESCAP 32, 
MM A. P. Renouft, Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 25 March: 


Mr Chairman, distinguished delegates—up 
urtil a few days ago | did not expect the 
hcnour of addressing you on behalf of my 
Gevernment. | regret that the Minister for 
=ereign Affairs, Mr Peacock, found himself 
unable at the last moment to be with us today. 
H= has asked me to extend his apologies to 
yeu, Mr Chairman and to the Commission. 

Australia has been a long-standing member 
ot ESCAP and has always placed particular 
importance on its membership of this regional 
body. We have participated in its activities 
sance its creation in 1947 and we became a full 
regional member in 1963. In this connection, 
vee as a nation with strong links with the 
Facific, are particularly pleased with the 
eection of President Hammer DeRoburt as 
Chairman—representing as he does, a more 
iatimate collaboration by the countries of the 
Pacific with ESCAP. We welcome also the 
attendance here for the first time as an 
independent nation, of delegates from our very 
good friends, Papua New Guinea. 

The spirit in which we approach our 
association with ESCAP has been clearly stated 
sy the new Australian Government. The 
Sovernment has expressed as a priority policy 
Joal its desire and intention to consolidate and 
deepen its relations with the region which 
=SCAP embraces. The Commission, therefore, 
assumes an increasing relevance for Australia. 

Mr Chairman, we believe that there are 
essentially two reasons why the Commission 
can and perhaps must, assume a greater 
relevance for all of us than it has in the past. 
Firstly, the end to the conflicts in the Indochina 
area has created an opportunity for all countries 
in South-east Asia to examine anew and 
refurbish their relations with each other. This 
will not be without its difficulties. But it is 
important that all countries in the region focus 
on the new opportunities for co-operation 
rather than on the confrontation which marked 
many relationships in the past. 

ESCAP has an important contribution to 
make in this regard. The Commission, the 
Mekong Committee and other related bodies 
represent international institutions seeking to 
promote constructive co-operation between 
different countries irrespective of political 
viewpoint or social systems. We 
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regret that Cambodia and Viet Nam are not 
present with us today. Australia looks forward 
to the time when these countries will join in 
ESCAP’s efforts, including the Mekong 
Committee whose projects are designed to 
serve the interests of Thailand, Laos, Cambodia 
and Viet Nam. 

Secondly, Mr Chairman, economic interests 
and needs have recently become much more 
the business of the international community. 
The economic interdependence of all states has 
been highlighted by the effects of the severe 
downturn in the economies of industrialised 
countries, the high levels of inflation in these 
countries and the steep rise in oil prices since 
1973. Developing countries have been faced 
with a reduction in demand for their exports at 
a time when the prices of their essential imports 
have been rising. The result has been that many 
have suffered a deterioration in their balance- 
of-payments which has impaired their ability to 
maintain the levels of development they desire. 
This has increased the real difficulties that exist 
in narrowing the gap between the developed 
and developing countries. Awareness of these 
problems has given impetus over the past two 
years to a range of international meetings 
directed at improving international economic 
relationships. The Seventh Special Session of 
the United Nations General Assembly in 
September 1975 marked an important step in 
this process. 

How should ESCAP’s work relate to these 
international efforts and the specific needs of 
the region? Australia believes, Mr Chairman, 
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that the theme for ESCAP 32, namely ‘Rural 
Development, the Small Farmer and 
Institutional Reform’ is particularly well chosen. 
The bulk of the population in ESCAP member 
countries lives in rural areas. Thus, the efforts 
made to improve the well-being of the small 
farmer, both by national governments in their 
development policies and internationally by 
tackling the economic relationships among 
countries, will have a major bearing on total 
economic development. 

In this regard, we must focus on the poorest 
forty per cent of the population, who are 
concentrated in rural areas. The Economic and 
Social Survey for the region (1975) cites 
estimates of 415 million people living in 
conditions of absolute poverty in 1969. Of 
these, some 355 million or eighty-five per cent 
live in rural areas. These figures will 
undoubtedly have increased, at least in line 
with population growth in the intervening 
years, thus presenting the Asian and Pacific 
community with a human problem of daunting 
magnitude. 

Australian economic assistance programs 
have for some time contained significant 
elements of assistance to the rural sectors of 
recipient countries. More recently, the new 
Australian Government has reaffirmed the 
importance of the need for emphasis on 
measures to assist the development of the 
primary sector. We hope, Mr Chairman, that 
examination at this Session of the issues 
involved, will contribute to a situation where 
we Can all see more clearly how rural 
communities can be helped, as directly as 
possible, at the village roots, to uplift their well- 
being and standards of living. Subject to the 
wishes of recipient countries, Australia will 
continue to participate in such efforts. It must 
be understood, however, that the main effort in 
implementing rural development programs will 
need to be made by the individual countries 
concerned. ESCAP can contribute by providing 
a forum for practical discussions but any 
program to be developed should take a realistic 
view of the resources likely to be available in 
the relevant period. 

We welcome the stress on an integrated 
approach to rural development. Without 
comprehensive programs embracing not only 
rural and agro-allied industries, but also 
community services—for example public 
health and training—development will be 
uneven and may not get far. 

We recognise, Mr Chairman, that 
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improvement of the lot of the rural poor 
depends on a variety of factors: resolution of 
international issues in fields such as trade, 
transfer of technology, industrial growth. These 
will have an important influence on the life of 
the farmer. It is evident that developing 
countries are clearly affected adversely by 
economic difficulties which currently beset 
many of the richer and more developed nations. 
Chance factors, such as natural disasters and 
weather can also interrupt progress. But there is 
an increasingly significant acceptance, as 
exemplified in the Colombo and New Delhi 
Declarations, that self-reliance and the 
implementation of appropriately co-ordinated 
domestic rural sector policies are essential 
ingredients. The poor farmer is simply not 
going to emerge from the shadows, if policies 
in areas such as land reform, rural credit and 
agricultural marketing are not implemented by 
national governments to his benefit. 

The past year has also seen some important 
developments on the role and organisation of 
the United Nations, notably the report of the 
Group of Experts on the restructuring of the 
U.N. system. In particular, there are proposals 
that the regional commissions play a more 
active part in identifying, initiating, formulating 
and executing regional and sub-regional plans 
and projects. Australia supports the principle of 
strengthening the role of regional economic 
commissions. 

At the same time, we consider that the 
proposals merit greater examination and 
definition before steps are taken to implement 
them. We believe that ESCAP, having just 
completed a process of structural change, 
should consolidate these new arrangements 
and procedures and should not embark on new 
courses without careful consideration. There is 
a great need in the region for co-ordination 
between the work of world bodies and the 
United Nations Specialised Agencies which 
deal with technical and technological aspects 
of development on the one hand, and ESCAP 
which deals with economic and social aspects 
on the other. The needs of the region are far 
too great and the available resources, both 
international and regional, too few to allow the 
luxury of duplication and overlapping of effort. 

ESCAP has also given some consideration to 
the most appropriate organisational approach 
to its own activities. In particular, some thought 
has been given to where problems can be 
tackled at a sub-regional rather than a regional 
level. Sub-regional co-operation already plays 


am important part in the region. Australia 
believes a sub-regional approach in some cases 
ig more appropriate and supports further work 
on this aspect. 

It would not be appropriate, Mr Chairman, 
fer Australia to comment at any length on the 
subject of technical co-operation among 
developing countries, as this is, in its very 
mature, a subject on which the views of 
caveloping countries themselves are the most 
relevant. | would like to say, however, that 
Australia has followed discussion on this 
subject with interest. It reflects moves, in the 
United Nations, in ESCAP and elsewhere, to 
examine closely the modalities of co-operation 
that would be most appropriate to the current 
problems of the region. The concepts 
underlying technical co-operation among 
developing countries also reflect the 
©ommendable emphasis placed by developing 
eountries themselves in reliance on their own 
efforts. 

In common with many other countries, 
Australia currently faces a number of inter- 
related economic difficulties and the 
Government has been compelled to examine its 
financial commitments, both domestic and 
international, with care. Despite this, however, 
we acknowledge our responsibility to continue 
to assist substantially the advancement of 
developing countries. Although the Australian 
Government is currently reviewing its 
assistance priorities and policies, it has 
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indicated that Australia wishes to give the 
fullest possible support to ESCAP’s needs. 

In this context, | should like to mention that 
the Australian Government has approved an 
additional contribution of $US882,000 to help 
meet the anticipated increased cost of Phase II 
of the Nam Ngum Project in Laos. The 
contribution will be on an untied basis, with 
half payable in the financial year 1976-77 and 
half in 1977-78. Australia is currently 
contributing $US1.5 million to Phase II; the 
additional contribution reflects the importance 
Australia places on meeting increased costs so 
that this important project can be successfully 
completed. 

| should like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the Executive Secretary for his 
continued efforts to streamline the organisation 
and work of ESCAP. In the comparatively short 
period since he took over as Executive 
Secretary, Mr Maramis has already made a 
significant contribution. He can look forward to 
continuing Australian support. 

Mr Chairman, what | have said points to the 
fact that ESCAP has its strengths and its 
shortcomings. We think that the former will and 
must prevail. It is our common task so to ensure 
and to see that the Commission becomes a 
more essential factor in the social and 
economic development of the Asian and Pacific 
region. In this way its people may live in the 
reality, rather than the promise, of peace and 
security. 


On 4 April Thailand held national elections for the second time within fifteen months. These 
elections were held as a result of Prime Minister Kukrit’s decision to dissolve the National 
Assembly on 12 January, after difficulties in producing a stable government from the twenty-two 


parties in the National Assembly. 


The election results showed a strong trend 
towards consolidation of the three major 
conservative parties; Prime Minister Kukrit's 
Social Action Party, Deputy Prime Minister 
Pramarn’s Chart Thai Party and Seni Pramoj's 
Democrat Party, and a severely reduced 
representation among the leftist parties. 
Although leaders of all other major parties were 
returned, Prime Minister Kukrit lost his seat. His 


defeat in the Dusit constituency, which has a 
significant military population, was attributed 
to his decision of 20 March to seek the 
withdrawal of the United States presence by 20 
July and his lenient handling of dissident 
workers and student groups. 

The opposition Democrats performed 
particularly well, winning 114 out of the 279 
seats in the National Assembly. An old 
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traditional and respected opposition party, the 
Democrats were able to avoid responsibility for 
Thailand’s current economic and social 
problems, and at the same time were able to 
blame Mr Kukrit for his failure to deal decisively 
with these problems. 

With twenty-six seats short of an outright 
majority, the Democrats needed the support of 
at least one major party to form a coalition. 
Subject to constitutional requirements, initial 
agreement has been reached between the 
Democrats, Chart Thai (56) Social Justice (28) 
and Social Nationalists (7) to form a coalition 


government. Seni Pramoj has been appointed 
Prime Minister subject to a vote of confidence 
by the National Assembly. 

The elections have improved the prospect for 
democracy in Thailand by reducing the 
numbers in the splinter parties which was a 
weakness of the last parliament. There remains, 
however, the inherent divisive factor in Thai 
politics—the rivalries between various 
individuals and their adherents, which could 
split the coalition’s apparent solidarity. There 
are indications that the new government would 
be acceptable to the military. 


New British Prime Minister 


On the resignation of Mr H. Wilson, the British parliamentary Labour Party chose as its new leader 
and hence as Prime Minister of Britain, Mr J. Callaghan. 


Mr Callaghan won the third ballot, on 5 
April, by 176 votes to the 137 cast for Mr M. 
Foot. 

A member of the House of Commons since 
1945, Mr Callaghan has held the posts of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (1964-67), Home 
Secretary (1967-70), and as Secretary of State 
for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs since 
1974, he successfully renegotiated Britain's 
terms of membership of the European 
Communities. 

Among the changes made in the British 
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Cabinet following Mr Callaghan’s appointment 
as Prime Minister were the appointment of Mr 
A. Crosland, formerly Secretary for the 
Environment, as Secretary of State for Foreign 
and Commonwealth Affairs, and the promotion 
of Mr M. Foot from Secretary for Employment 
to be Lord President of the Council (Leader of 
the House of Commons). The other contenders 
for the party leadership retained their previous 
posts: Mr D. Healey as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr R. Jenkins as Home Secretary, 
and Mr A. W. Benn as Secretary for Energy. 


The Governor-General of 
Australia, Sir John Kerr (left), 
and Australia’s High 
Commissioner to Britain, Sir 
John Bunting (centre), in 
London recently with the British 
Prime Minister, Mr J. Callaghan, 
formerly Secretary of State for 
Foreign and Commonwealth 
Affairs. 
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Egypt-Soviet Union relations 


On 15 March 1976, the Egyptian People’s Assembly approved (by 358 to 2) a draft law presented 
oy President Sadat on the previous day abrogating Egypt's Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation 


with the Soviet Union, signed on 27 May 1971. 


in the speech to the Assembly in which he proposed the abrogation of the treaty, the President 
said he had been compelled to take this action because of the Soviet Union's failure to supply 
arms and military spare parts to the Egyptian armed forces. 


On the same day there were press reports 
that Egypt had decided to refuse naval facilities 
tc Soviet warships in Egyptian ports. President 
Sadat later announced the withdrawal of these 
facilities and Soviet ships have since left 
Alexandria. (Naval facilities were first granted 
te Soviet warships under a five-year agreement 
in 1968. President Sadat renewed the 
agreement in 1973 in spite of the dispute with 
the Soviet Union over arms and debts). 

Egypt, however, has not severed all contact 
with the Soviet Union and trade and economic 
relations between the two countries are 
expected to continue—Egyptian export 
earnings from the USSR are used for the 
repayment of Egypt's huge military and civil 
debt to the Soviet Union. 

Since the October 1973 war President Sadat 
has endeavoured to realise a policy of ‘positive 
neutrality’ under which Egypt has drawn away 
from heavy dependence on the Soviet Union 
and has attempted to establish stronger links 
mot only with the United States, but with 
Western Europe and more recently with China. 

During his United States visit in 1975 
President Sadat sought military, economic and 
technical assistance in a general move to 
increase Egypt's involvement with the West, at 
a time when he was clearly attempting to 
reduce his dependence on the Soviet Union. 
President Sadat has also been working with the 
United States in its efforts to move towards a 
negotiated settlement of the Middle East 
conflict. 

The President's five-nation tour of Europe in 
March/April this year was an attempt to obtain 
foreign capital investment, guarantees of 
economic and technological aid and large scale 
military supplies from Europe. 


The United States Congress this month 
approved the sale of six C 130 (transport) 
aircraft to Egypt. China has recently supplied 
Egypt with thirty MiG-17 aircraft engines and 
aircraft spare parts. Vice-President Mubarak 
visited China in April. On 21 April Egypt and 
China signed a military protocol. Egyptian press 
reports said China will immediately supply 
military equipment and spare parts for land, sea 
and air weaponry. 


The President of the 
Arab Republic of 
Egypt, Mr A. Sadat. 
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ROCKEFELLER VISIT 


Visit by Vice-President Rockefeller 


The United States Vice-President, Mr N. Rockefeller visited Australia between 30 March and 1 
April. He was accompanied by Mrs Rockefeller. The visit, part of an extensive tour which also 
included France, !ran, Malaysia, Singapore and New Zealand, was primarily to enable the Vice- 
President to take part in the United States bicentennial celebrations being held in Australia. 


Mr Rockefeller visited both Canberra and 
Sydney. In Canberra, he had private 
discussions with the Prime Minister, Mr J. M. 
Fraser, and other ministers and also met 
members of the Foreign Affairs and Defence 
Committee of Cabinet. The Vice-President also 
called on the Governor-General, Sir John Kerr, 
met the Leader of the Opposition, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, and took part in a remembrance 
ceremony at the Australian War Memorial. The 
Vice-President and Mrs Rockefeller were 
guests of honour at a dinner given by the Prime 
Minister and Mrs Fraser. 

In Sydney, Mr Rockefeller called on the 
Governor of New South Wales, Sir Roden 
Cutler and the Premier, Sir Eric Willis. He and 
Mrs Rockefeller were guests of honour at a 
luncheon given by the Governor. On the 
evening of 31 March, he addressed a dinner 
given by the Australian-American Association 
and the American Chamber of Commerce. In 
this, the major statement of his visit, the Vice- 
President traced the common historical 
experiences of the United States and Australia, 
and expressed confidence in the ability of the 
democracies to face, and overcome, the 
problems now facing them. Concerning 
America’s future role in the world, he said: 
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‘The American people have been through 
some very painful and difficult experiences in 
recent years—Vietnam and 
Watergate—experiences which tore our country 
apart emotionally. But in my opinion, this is but 
a temporary reaction to a traumatic period. We 
are emerging once again as a strong and united 
nation. | predict that we shall soon return to a 
single foreign policy, dedicated to the support 
of freedom, human dignity and equality of 
opportunity throughout the world. President 
Ford is a man of profound integrity and 
courage, dedicated to these principles. The 
United States stands united with Australia and 
its other friends throughout the world who 
deeply believe in these principles, principles 
based on a profound belief in the unique 
spiritual nature of man. Let no present 
adversary or potential enemy misjudge the 
Capacity or the resolve of the United States. 
The United States will stand by Australia and 
all those Pacific nations to which we are bound 
by treaty, by mutual self-interest, by duty and 
by honor. We seek economic and social 
progress in this vast ocean area. We seek 
freedom and peace. There are mutual benefits 
to be gamed by the people of all nations in 
economic growth and peaceful commerce.’ 


The United States Vice- 
President, Mr N. Rockefeller 
(left), with the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, during 
Mr Rockefeller’s visit to Australia 
in April. 


PNG 


Visit by Papua New Guinea Minister for Finance 


On 8 April the Papua New Guinea Minister for Finance, Mr J. Chan, visited Canberra to address 


the National Press Club. 


His visit followed that of the Papua New Guinea Prime Minister, Mr M. T. Somare, who had 
discussions with Australian Ministers on 4-5 March which led to a new long-term commitment on 


economic and social aid to Papua New Guinea. 


in introducing his speech, Mr Chan said that 
he wished ‘to put into perspective an extremely 
significant development in the financial 
retationship between Papua New Guinea and 
Australia that took place just a month ago’. 

Mr Chan outlined the economic problems 
wnich had confronted his Government since 
coming to office in 1972 and the efforts it had 
made and would continue to make to increase 
Papua New Guinea's economic self reliance. 
He commented on the way in which Australia’s 
new commitment to assist PNG would enable 
that process to continue. 

Some of the highlights of Mr Chan's address 
were: 

‘Between 1971-72, the last year of purely 
Australian administration, and the current 
financial year 1975-76, total public expenditure 
has risen from $259 million to $433 million. 
Allowing for inflation this still represents a real 
increase in the level of Government services, 
and without such an increase it would have 
been very difficult to explain to the people why 
independence was something that they should 
have aimed for. But what is perhaps even more 
remarkable, the proportion of this rising 
expenditure financed by Australian grants has 
fallen in every year, from fifty-four per cent at 
the start down to less than thirty-seven per 
cent in the current year. At the same time, the 
proportion of expenditure financed from 
internal revenue has shot up from less than 
tnirty-three percent to more than fifty-one 
percent. 

‘How have we managed to make such 
progress in both directions at once? Essentially, 
we have done it by taking many measures to 
increase Our Own resources and thus our 
capacity to pay our own way. These measures 
include major reforms in our taxation system, 
the introduction of important new taxes, and 
eur successful renegotiation of the Bougainville 
Copper Agreement. . .’ 

“In terms of the external economic situation, 
fortune turned sharply against us in 1974 and 
we began to feel the results in terms of revenue 
about the middle of last year. When we looked 


at our financial outlook at that time we had to 
recognise that there was no way in which we 
could keep up our rapid rate of progress 
towards self-reliance unless we were prepared 
to contemplate a truly massive and crippling 
reduction in Government expenditure. 

‘This brings me to the subject of our financial 
relationship with Australia. Our progress 
towards independence was not accompanied 
by any real change in the nature of that 
relationship. The level of Australian aid to PNG 
continued to be determined on an annual basis 
and on a variety of ad hoc criteria including our 
estimates of our needs in that particular year 
and the short-term budgetary situation in 
Australia. This did not matter so much in the 
boom years, except in one very important 
respect, namely that it prevented us making 
realistic forward projections of what we felt we 
could do either in terms of achieving self- 
reliance or in terms of maintaining or improving 
Government programs. 

‘It started to matter very much indeed about a 
year ago. At that stage we could see that our 
own financial resources were coming under 
pressure and in addition we faced a very real 
prospect of reduced Australian aid at exactly 
the wrong moment. This was in fact what 
happened to us in the last Australian Budget, 
when we were informed well after the start of 
our own financial year that there would be a 
substantial cut in the real value of Australian 
aid for 1975-76. We were now left in the very 
nasty situation of having to make severe and 
unplanned cuts in our Budget, and this is what 
we did—three weeks before the presentation of 
our Budget. . .’ 

‘For some time we had been trying to 
persuade the Australian Government that major 
changes were needed in our financial 
relationship if we were to have a chance of 
continuing to maintain stability while 
advancing towards self-reliance over time. 
However, our efforts seemed to be in vain, and 
we feared that we might be doomed to further 
repetitions of the unfortunate experience we 
had last year. In that event we were very much 
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PNG 


afraid that our determination to hold the line on 
budgetary policy and to maintain the value of 
Our Currency might also be in vain. 


‘That was our state of mind when the Prime 
Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr Somare, 
was invited by the Australian Government to 
Canberra early last month. As you are aware, 
during that visit the Prime Minister negotiated a 
new five-year aid agreement with Mr Fraser 
and his Government, together with other 
arrangements including a $60 million standby 
facility from the Reserve Bank of Australia. 


‘| can truthfully say that these new 
agreements mean that for the first time the 
financial relationship between Australia and 
PNG is on a realistic basis which makes sense 
in relation to Papua New Guinea’s political 
independence. What they mean above all is 
that Australia is no longer involved in Budget 
making in PNG. It has recognised a general 
obligation to hold up the value of aid, 
particularly during the first few years of 
independence, which are also the years when 
we have to establish ourselves as a nation with 
a stable and viable economy. 


‘It has recognised this obligation in such a 
way that PNG can for the first time make its 
own plans. For the first time we can now look 
ahead and think in a rational and purposeful 
way about how we can achieve what | have 
already described as our two objectives, the 
maintenance of adequate services and 
development programs on the one hand and 
the achievement of financial self-reliance on 
the other. 


‘It is important to realise that the new 
Australian aid commitment is far from being a 
licence to extravagance on our part. The level 
of aid promised for 1976-77 of $190 million is 
the minimum we will need to survive during 
what is certain to be an extremely tough year. 
Our Budget is bound to be a very stringent 
one—more stringent even than this year’s. . .’ 


‘The Australian Government deserves great 
credit for having been wise and far-sighted 
enough to recognise the need for a different 
type of aid relationship, and for not yielding to 
the temptation to go on treating aid purely in 
the immediate Australian Budget context. This 
must have been a considerable temptation at a 
time when the need for restraint in government 
spending is at the top of the list of priorities 
here in Canberra. But | feel quite confident in 
saying that it would have been a false economy 
for Australia to cripple PNG, which it would 
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have done if it had gone on looking at the 
annual aid allocation simply in the light of 
Australia’s short-term problems rather than 
Papua New Guinea's long-term development 
needs. 

‘Some people have asked me whether | 
regard Australia’s new aid commitment as 
generous or even over-generous. My answer is 
that it is realistic, no more and no less. But 
enlightened realism is not always to the 
forefront in relations between states, and 
Australia can take pride in displaying that rather 
rare quality...’ 

‘At the same time, we fully acknowledge that 
the Australian taxpayer is entitled to be satisfied 
that the broad purposes on which his money is 
being spent are such as would meet with his 
approval, and if he is not satisfied he is entitled 
to withdraw his support. | would therefore like 
to move on to a very brief account of the main 
things that we are trying to do...’ 

‘We have established a simple but | think 
effective set of procedures for assigning priority 
weights to different types of proposed 
expenditure in line with our overall national 
objectives as laid down in our Eight Point 
Aims. We are developing new and much more 
stringent cost controls. We have also instituted 
arrangements whereby new expenditure 
proposals are considered by the Cabinet not 
just on their individual merits, as in the past, 
but in terms of available resources. We have 
imposed a self-denying ordinance on ourselves 
of such a kind that if we want to do anything 
new, we have to think out in advance which of 
our existing expenditures we are prepared to do 
without. Taken together these new procedures 
mean that we have a machinery for keeping 
expenditures in line with resources and thus 
ensuring non-inflationary budgeting. They also 
mean that the expenditures we do finally 
decide on are selected on rational criteria 
related to what we are trying to achieve. . .’ 

‘We need big development of our major 
resources so as to produce the revenue we 
must have to solve our basic dilemma—how to 
do more as a Government, and pay for an 
increasing share of it ourselves. 

‘We need small development—development 
at the village and local community level—to 
close the historic gaps in our society and 
economy, to generate income at the grass 
roots, and to make the villages and local 
communities more self-reliant and less 
dependent on the Government. . .’ 

‘We now feel some confidence that we have 


framed sensible and realistic policies on 
resource development—policies which are 
acBeptable to major potential investors and will 
therefore allow development to go ahead, but 
atthe same time ensure that as much as 
possible of the value of our resources will 
remain within the country. Development based 
om these policies will allow us to turn our great 
natural resources into the means for reducing, 
and in the very long run eliminating, our 
dependence on foreign aid. . .’ 

“But the big stuff is no more than a means to 
amend. Development means little or nothing if 
it only shows up in the national income 
statistics. The real core of our strategy lies in 
the many small things we are doing to generate 
new opportunities at the local level throughout 
the country. That is what the people asked for 
when they elected us, and that is what we must 
provide. The whole purpose of our existence as 
a government, the whole justification of the 
money we spend, is to create opportunities for 
people throughout the country to expand their 
own horizons and improve their own lives. 
Since this is the reason for virtually all our 
Government's activities, | cannot try to give an 
account of all these small measures here today. 
There are far too many of them. | will just say 
that we are making a deliberate and conscious 


Developments in Angola 


ANGOLA 


effort to use our new institutions and edapt our 
old ones so that they are able to meet the needs 
of all the people of PNG... 

‘The simplest test of our success or failure 
will be whether we succeed or fail in making 
our hard currency strategy work. . .’ 

‘It is only three months since January, and | 
would be very rash to base any firm prediction 
on such a short period. But already there are 
indications that the bumpy road we have been 
travelling may be getting a little bit smoother. 
Our foreign reserves held up remarkably well 
during the first three difficult months of this 
year. There are distinct signs that the economy 
is stabilising, admittedly at a low level. and that 
confidence is building up. | have no hesitation 
at all in saying the Australian Government's 
decision on aid, which removed one cf the key 
unknown variables, was an extremely important 
ingredient in this encouraging trend. . .’ 

‘Like Australia, although under very different 
conditions, PNG will need to show great 
restraint in the period ahead if we are to 
achieve our goal of a better life for our people. 
But now, for the first time, we feel solid ground 
beneath our feet and that | think is a remarkable 
tribute in itself to the Government and people 
of Australia. On our side, we will never forget 
it.” 


The tense situation in the border region of southern Angola has eased markedly following the 


withdrawal of South African troops. 


South Africa's decision to withdraw its 
remaining forces from the Calueque dam site by 
27 March was announced on 25 March, one 
Gay before the Security Council began its 
deliberations on the question of the presence of 
South African troops in Angola. 

The representative of the People’s Republic 
ef Angola to the Security Council requested 
that the Council pass a resolution calling on 
South Africa, among other things, not only to 
withdraw its troops from Angola and to 
maintain respect for Angolan sovereignty and 
territorial integrity but to provide compensation 
ter the damage inflicted by South African 
ferces. 

The South African statement to the Council 
maintained that its entry into Angola had been 
with the explicit agreement of the Portuguese 


authorities. Portugal's Permanent 
Representative, however, denied this. 

At the conclusion of the debate the Security 
Council adopted a resolution embodying the 
Angolan demands. The resolution also asserted 
the principle that no country has the “ight to 
intervene, directly or indirectly, in the affairs of 
any other state, unless so requested by that 
state. The resolution is seen as provicing the 
guideline for the future relationship between 
Angola and South Africa. 

The Government of Angola, which is now 
confronted with the huge task of post-war 
reconstruction, has apparently requested that a 
substantial Cuban presence remain in Angola, 
with a view to providing technical ard military 
assistance. Other difficulties which the Angolan 
Government must resolve are a shortage of 
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food supplies, medical personnel, and problems 
with internal security. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Andrew 
Peacock, said in the Parliament on 28 April that 
although the Australian Government had 
serious misgivings about Cuba and Soviet 
intervention in Angola, it recognised that the 


Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola 
(MPLA) was in effective control of the country. 
This meant that the Australian Government 
would now have normal dealings with the 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
Angola and that the Australian Government has 
thus recognised the Government of Angola. 


Argentina: Change of Government 


On 24 March, the armed forces of Argentina carried out a long expected coup against President 


Peron. 


Throughout Sra Peron’s term as President, but more particularly in recent months, the political and 
economic situation in Argentina had been deteriorating sharply amid reports of growing and 


widespread corruption. 


While the Government was elected by a very 
large majority and the Peronist idea of ‘social 
justice’ still commanded a large following, the 
Peronist movement and the trade unions were 
badly split. 

Sra M. E. Peron became President in 1974 
upon the death of her husband Sr J. Peron, 
who had been returned to office in a landslide 
electoral victory in 1973, after eighteen years of 
exile. He based his power largely on the trade 
unions and, taking advantage of the 
comparative prosperity of Argentina at the time, 
sought to increase the workers’ share of the 
national product. However, agricultural 
production and industrial investment fell, wage 
increases outstripped those of productivity, and 
world prices declined. 

As a result of the Government's inability to 
arrest the worsening economic situation, 
strikes, hoarding and speculation ensued. Press 
comment became more and more critical of the 
Government's handling of the economy. The 
military was reportedly under pressure for some 
considerable time to carry out a coup, but 
military leaders continued to look for an 
alternative, while warning the President and 
other political leaders that they must resolve the 
increasing political and economic chaos or face 
military rule. Eventually it became widely 
accepted in Argentina that a coup was 
inevitable. 

The coup was Carried out with comparative 
ease and no bloodshed. In the early hours of 24 
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March, Sra Peron was taken from Buenos Aires 
to a luxury Government-owned residence in 
southern Argentina where she was held under 
guard. In announcing Sra Peron’s detention the 
new Argentine Government made a point of 
guaranteeing her personal safety. 


On 29 March, Lieutenant-General Videla was 
sworn in as Argentina's thirty-eight President. 
Together with the leaders of the other two 
armed forces, Admiral Massera 


(Navy) and Brigadier Agosti (Air Force), he is a 
member of the three-man Military Junta. Under 
the emerging structure of the new military 
Government, effective power is vested in the 
Junta as a collective entity. For example, under 
the National Reorganisation Statute of 31 
March any member of the Junta, including the 
President, may be removed by a decision of the 
remaining two members. In addition, the Junta, 
rather than the President, will be the 
Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces. 


An eight member Cabinet consisting of two 
representatives from each of the armed forces 
and two civilians has been sworn in. There will 
also be a Legislative Advisory Commission 
assisting the Junta and committees will act as 
advisory bodies to Cabinet Ministers. 


Within Argentina, public reaction to the coup 
was generally subdued. The new military 
leaders have made efforts to project an image of 
moderation and to obtain public support. 


CAMBODIA 


Cambodia: Political developments 


Elections for a 250-member People’s Representative Assembly were held in Cambodia on 20 
March 1976—the first elections since the change of Government last April. There were 515 
candidates for the 250 seats, which were divided between representatives of farmers (150 seats), 
workers (50) and armed forces (50). According to broadcasts by Radio Phnom Penh, 3,462,868 
peeple, or ninety-eight per cent of those eligible, voted. 


The new Cambodian Constitution provides 
for the People’s Representative Assembly to 
elect a ‘State Presidium’ headed by a president 
and two vice-presidents, and an 
‘aaministration’ to govern Cambodia. 


Though the successful candidates include 
some familiar names, such as Mme leng Thirith, 
wife of Vice Premier leng Sary and formerly 
Minister for Popular Education and Youth, 
Tach Phoeun, formerly Minister for Public 
Werks, and Hu Nim, formerly Minister for 
Intermation, most of the top leadership did not 
fird it necessary to stand for election. This 
weuld indicate that Assembly membership is 
nat required for appointment to positions in the 
Presidium or the Administration. 


The elections represent a further phase in the 
pdlitical consolidation of Cambodia by its 
present leadership. In the period since military 
vietory was achieved they have encountered 
considerable problems with the administration 
ofthe country, and the leadership has had 
limsited exposure both in Cambodia and 
overseas. This exposure can be expected to 
increase with the establishment and 
development in the coming months of a 


centralised government machinery and 
bureaucracy. 

About two weeks after the elections, Radio 
Phnom Penh broadcast on 5 April an 
announcement by Prince Sihanouk of his 
resignation from the position of Chief of State, 
and his retirement from public life. Two days 
later the station carried an announcement of 
the resignation of the Royal Government of 
National Union of Kampuchea (GRUNK) to 
make way for the recently elected People’s 
Representative Assembly. 

Both these developments follow from the 
promulgation of the new Cambodian 
Constitution of 5 January, rather than reflecting 
any new shift in the political balance in the 
country. Under the new Constitution there is 
no provision for a head of state, although the 
Presidium is empowered to represent the 
Government inside and outside the country. 
Before the elections in March, Prince 
Sihanouk was still referred to as Chief of State 
of Democratic Cambodia, but it was evidently 
considered anomalous for this to continue after 
the People’s Representative Assembly came 
into operation, and a Presidium was about to 
be chosen. 


Australia- Japan economic study 


report completed 


The Australia, Japan and Western Pacific Economic Relations Research Project released its report 
simultaneously in Japan and Australia on 28 April. The report is titled Australia, Japan and 


Western Pacific Economic Relations. 


Chairman of the Australian end of the 
project, Sir John Crawford, a Special Adviser to 
the World Bank and Chancellor-elect of the 
Australian National University, released the 
English-language edition of the report at the 
AN.U. Dr Saburo Okita, Chairman of the 
Japanese end of the Project and President of 
Japan's Overseas Economic Co-operation 
Fund, released the Japanese-language edition 
in Tokyo. Later the same day Sir John called on 
the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Æ S. Peacock, at Parliament House, and 
presented the report to him. 


The Australian Department of Foreign Affairs 
has contributed $68,000 over three years to the 
Project, including the cost of publishing the 
326-page report by the Australian Government 
Publishing Service. The Japanese Government 
contributed a similar amount to the Japanese 
end of the project. 


The findings and recommendations of the 
report are designed to directly assist Australian 
and Japanese policy makers in their handling 
of bilateral relations and policy problems 
generally. In the preface to the main report the 
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ECONOMIC REPORT 


Joint Chairmen, Sir John Crawford and Dr 
Okita, said the Project was inspired by the need 
apparent at the beginning of the decade to re- 
examine the bilateral economic relations 
between Australia and Japan as Japan entered 
a new phase in her economic growth and 
relations with the rest of the world, and as 
Australia, closely linked through trade with 
Japan, was undergoing significant structural 
change and seeking new international policy 
approaches. 

Sir John and Dr Okita said the 
recommendations cover three broad issues: the 
development and stabilisation of Australian- 
Japanese bilateral relations in a long term 
policy framework; measures to provide 
resources and food security for Japanese 
consumers and market assurances for 
Australian producers; and proposals for 
upgrading economic relations with other 
countries through, among other means, closer 
economic co-operation with other countries of 
the Western Pacific. 

Sir John and Dr Okita also listed broad 
principles for the conduct of Australia-Japan 
relations. They are: 


@ Japan should pursue stable economic 
growth, in accordance with her long term 
planning, and steadily increase purchases of 
mineral resources from Australia in both raw 
and processed forms. Australia should also 
encourage the stable supply of these 
commodities to Japan in a manner 
consistent with balanced economic growth; 
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Australia and Japan should encourage 
increased imports of manufactured goods 
from each other and trade in manufactures 
within the region so as to promote a 
diversified industrial structure in both 
economies and balanced interdependence; 
Australia and Japan should aim for policy 
harmonisation so as to minimise the 
excessive influence domestic business 
fluctuations might otherwise have on 
Australian-Japanese economic relations and 
consider machinery for reducing the 
pressure of the effects of business 
fluctuations, such as new guidelines for 
long term contractual arrangements, the 
encouragement of stable flows of foreign 
investment, compensatory finance for short 
term falls in commodity prices, and buffer 
stock schemes. 

Australia and Japan should work to broaden 
their relationship and thus build up a level of 
mutual reliance and trust which can survive 
occasional conflicts of commercial interest; 
The two countries should co-operate with 
the developing nations in the region to 
promote economic development in a way 
consistent with the long term aspirations of 
the developing countries; 

Australia and Japan should insure that the 
considerable degree of economic 
management on both sides implied in the 
above principles is carried out so as to 
facilitate and not distort the operation of 
market principles. 


Sir John Crawford (left), Joint 
Chairman of the Australia, Japan 
and Western Pacific Economic 
Relations Research Project 
presents the Project's report to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr A. S. Peacock, at Parliament 
House, Canberra, on 28 April. 


WOMEN’S DECADE 


Women’s year ends, decade begins 


Although International Women’s Year, 1975, ended in March 1976, it marked the beginning of a 
world-wide effort to raise the general consciousness of women’s problems and the need to find 
solutions for them through national and international action. The United Nations has designated 


1575-85 the Decade for Women. 


The U.N. General Assembly, at its twenty- 
sewenth session in 1972, proclaimed 1975 as 
International Women’s Year (IWY). The aims of 
the IWY, as defined by resolution 3010, were to 
promote intensified action towards achieving 
equality of rights for women and their full 
integration into the economic, social and 
cultural development of their countries. The 
purpose was to draw attention to the 
inequalities and injustices facing women and to 
bring governments to focus on the need to 
introduce continuing national, regional and 
international strategies to remedy them. 


The focal point of international IWY 
observance was the World Conference in 
Mexico from 19 June to 2 July 1975. The 
cenference’s objectives were to consider what 
fundamental changes in national and 
imternational policies were needed to promote 
wemen’'s advancement in the light of current 
werld problems and the crucial issues of 
progress and development. 


The conference set out to adopt a World Plan 
af Action outlining objectives and goals for the 
decade 1975-85, and to launch an 
‘miernational program aimed at eliminating 
discrimination based on sex, and at achieving 
the integration of women as full and equal 
cartners with men in the total development 
fort. 


The conference adopted a World Plan of 
Action, twenty-seven resolutions, and a 
Declaration of Principles on the equality of . 
women and their contribution to development 
amd peace. 


The Plan embodied recommendations for 
@etion on the national, regional and 
imternational level to advance the rights, 
opportunities and welfare of women and to 
promote political, social and legal equality. It 
pointed to areas of priority action in such fields 
as political participation, education and 
taining, employment and related economic 
roles, health and nutrition, the family, 
population and other social questions. 


The Declaration of Principles was an 
important document in that it recognised that 
economic, political and social changes must 
become an integral part of efforts to transform 
the structures and attitudes which affect and 
limit women. However, it had substantial 
political content and four of its paragraphs 
condemned Zionism, along with colonialism, 
apartheid, and imperialism. The political 
content of the Declaration reflected the 
pronounced politicisation of the conference, 
and this introduction of politically-motivated 
issues irrelevant to the objectives of the 
conference was disappointing. 


The Declaration also reflected a demand first 
formulated at the conference that women have 
a right to be heard in the call for a new 
international economic order and that such an 
order must take into account the concerns and 
problems of women as well as men. 


The conference's report and recommendations 
were considered by the Fifty-ninth Session 
of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC) in July 1975 and during 
the Thirtieth Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly in November-December 1975. The 
General Assembly adopted a total of seven 
resolutions and one ‘decision’, including a 
general resolution (3520 [XXX]) which 
endorsed the proposals for action contained in 
the conference report, including the world plan, 
the declaration, the regional plans of action and 
the conference's resolution and other 
recommendations. 


The U.N. resolution, among other things, 
proclaimed 1975-85 as the Decade for Women, 
decided in principle to establish an 
international research and training institute for 
women, called upon governments and U.N. 
organisations to examine action to implement 
the recommendations of the conference, and 
decided to convene a second world women's 
conference in 1980. 


A further element of politicisation was 
introduced into the U.N. discussion because of 
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the endorsement of the Declaration of Mexico 
and other controversial resolutions. This 
consideration caused many delegations, 
including the Australian, to abstain on the 
resolution in plenary, despite their strong 
support for the important social, political and 
economic objectives for women’s advancement 
which it endorsed. 

The Decade for Women, the second 
conference in 1980, and the biennial U.N. 
reviews On progress achieved by member 
governments in implementing measures to 
improve the status of woman will oblige 
Governments constantly to review and update 
their policies towards women. 

The recognition of the importance of 
women’s contribution to development and 
women’s role in the economy is one of the 
most immediate and positive results to emerge 
from IWY. The U.N. regional Economic 


Commissions for Latin America, Africa, Asia 
and the Pacific have all adopted Plans of 
Action for the integration of women into 
development and these will be discussed at 
future Economic Commission meetings, 
including those of the OECD. Another positive 
result is the recognition of the need to conduct 
more research into women’s problems and to 
identify changes needed and ways of effecting 
these changes, particularly in developing 
countries. Proposals are already being 
considered for the establishment of regional 
research and training institutes for women as 
well as for an international institute. 


As a result of the IWY, governments and 
international agencies will be influenced to take 
into consideration women’s interests as an 
integra! part of their future policies and 
programs. 


Western Samoa’s new Prime Minister 


The new Prime Minister of Western Samoa, Taisi Tupuola Tufuga Efi, was elected on a vote of 31 
to 16, by the Legislative Assembly on 18 March 1976, following the general elections in February 
Taisi is Western Samoa’‘s third Prime Minister since that country became independent in 1962. He 
succeeds Tupua Tamasese Lealofi, who was the only other nomination for Prime Minister. 


Taisi is seen by some as representing a new 
style of political leadership in a country that has 
always been guided by traditionalism in the 
election of its political leaders. At thirty-eight, 
he is the youngest Prime Minister so far. He is 
also the first head of government not to hold 
one of the four Samoan royal titles. 

Taisi was educated in New Zealand. His 
studies for a law degree were cut short in 1963 
by the death of his father, Tupua Tamasese 
Meaole who was then joint head of state. Taisi 
became a member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1965, lost his seat in 1967 and re-entered 
the Assembly in 1970. He served a period as 
Minister for Works and in this capacity made a 
short visit to Australia in 1971. 

During this period Taisi played a unique role 


Visit by Mrs Kissinger 


Mrs N. Kissinger visited Australia from 1 to 11 
April, as the guest of the Australian-American 
Association, to attend the United States 
bicentennial celebrations. Mrs Kissinger was 
guest of honour at the Festival Ball in Sydney 
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in the Legislative Assembly. There is no system 
of political parties or formal government and 
opposition groupings in Western Samoa. Taisi, 
however, assumed the leadership of a group of 
young, well-educated men in the Assembly 
who did not hold high positions in the ‘matai’, 
or extended family system. Together they 
formed an unofficial ‘opposition’ to the 
Government and thus departed from Samoan 
tradition. 


In wimning the election Taisi has been able to 
demonstrate that a title is now not a pre- 
requisite for high office. His sizeable victory 
over Tupua Tamasese indicates that he will 
have the support of the majority of the 
Assembly. 


and at a cocktail party in Canberra. While in 
Canberra she was entertained by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock and Mrs 
Peacock at a private dinner at Parliament 
House. 
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Mr Peacock’s address to Indonesian 


Press Club 


Fo"owing is the speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock, to the Indonesian 


Fress Club in Jakarta on 14 April: 


it is a pleasure to have the opportunity of 
addressing the Indonesian Press Club today. 


| understand that | am the first foreign 
Foreign Minister to do so since your club was 
recently established. | say the first foreign 
Foreign Minister because | am aware that your 
own Foreign Minister, Adam Malik, has 
addressed this club. 


| am not a stranger to Indonesia. This is in 
fact my third visit to Jakarta within a year. | 
visited Indonesia last April in less splendid days 
when | was what we say the Shadow Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. | paid a brief visit to Jakarta 
again in January, at which time the 
Gevernment in Australia had just changed, on 
my way back to Australia from the late Tun 
Razak’s funeral. Now, | am paying my first 
official visit as Foreign Minister as guest of my 
friend, Adam Malik, although it is, as | say, my 
third visit within a year. 


My visits continue a pattern which began 
some years ago during an earlier period of 
Liseral-Country Party Government. 


With its size, population and its significant 
status in the international community, 


The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, addressing the 

Indonesian Press Club in Jakarta 
on 14 April. 


Indonesia is a very important element in 
Australia’s picture of the world. Successive 
Australian Governments have taken this view. 
And | believe that we have succeeded in 
building a strong and resilient relationship. 

Given the facts of physical proximity, and 
also the goodwill which was established 
through Australian support for Indonesia 
during the struggle for independence, there 
have always been good omens for good 
relations. Indeed there has developed a 
maturity and resilience which has allowed the 
relationship to cope with the bad years as well 
as the good ones. And, as we all know, there 
have been bad years. But the point is that the 
relationship, tested by time and events, is a 
sturdy one which is not going to break down 
simply because differences exist. 

The Australian Government desires a sound 
relationship with Indonesia. We believe that 
disagreements over Timor have to be seen in 
perspective, and certainly not as an expression 
of reservation about the relationship between 
our two countries. 

The views which | have expressed on Timor, 
in so far as they are different from views 
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expressed by the Indonesian Government, are 
in a way a measure of the maturity of the 
relationship. 

Having spoken of the birth of political 
contact between Australia and Indonesia in the 
1940s, | should refer also to the manner in 
which the relationship has been developed 
during the past twenty-five years through many 
governmental and personal contacts. There 
have been frequent exchanges of high-level 
visits, growth in tourism and cultural contact, 
an expansion in civil aviation relations, and in 
trade and investment. 

Indeed there has been increasing contact and 
co-operation over the whole range of bilateral 
relations and also in matters of regional and 
international political importance. Australia has 
learned the value of consultation with 
Indonesia and we hope that we have been of 
assistance in return. 

It is against this background that our present 
differences over Timor should be viewed and 
that the suggestion, sometimes appearing in 
the press, that Australia-Indonesian relations 
are fragile and uncertain, should be examined. 
The conclusion which must be drawn is that 
the relationship falls into quite a different 
category. 

One of the most tangible proofs of this is that 
Indonesia has, and will continue to have, a pre- 
eminent claim, after Papua New Guinea, on 
Australia’s development assistance resources. 

| have been very pleased during my visit to 
be able to inform the Indonesian Government 
of a decision taken by the Australian 
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The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock 
(centre), and Australia’s 
Ambassador to Indonesia, Mr R. 
A. Woolcott (left), talk with the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister, Mr 
A. Malik, during Mr Peacock’s 
recent visit to Indonesia. 


Government late last week that Australia’s 
grants for development aid to Indonesia over 
the next three years will increase to $86 million, 
or some $US110 million, compared with $69 
million in the three-year period ending in June 
of this year. Furthermore this is a minimum 
amount and will be reviewed before the end of 
the second year of the program. 

Australia and Indonesia share a close interest 
in the South-east Asian region. We agree that 
the region should be free of major conflict, that 
frictions and tensions within the area should be 
kept to the lowest possible levels and that 
relationships between the various countries 
should be soundly based and constructive. We 
fully support the Indonesian emphasis on the 
need for ‘regional and national resilience’. 

Australia is acutely aware of the process of 
change at work in the region. We ourselves are 
very much caught up in that change. A major 
factor is the new Indochina but this is by no 
means the only factor. 

The countries of the Association of South- 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) have recognised 
the new realities and taken them into account. 
There has been a firm sense of purpose on the 
part of ASEAN member states, manifested most 
clearly in the summit meeting in Bali last 
February. 

ASEAN has become a very important 
institution. We believe that it has a vital role to 
play in the region. It is truly regional and there 
are no outsiders. Five major governments are 
committed to it. ASEAN is clearly here to 
stay—and to develop. 


Like other regional bodies—in Africa, Asia, 
Latn America and Europe—ASEAN will no 
dosbt proceed by a series of progressive steps. 
The recent summit, of course, was much more 
then a small step although there is hard work 
ahead. But | believe that ASEAN will continue 
to grow and its significance increase. 

ASEAN is more than simply a successful 
exemple of regional co-operation. It is a source 
of confidence for each of its members. It has 
besome a valuable framework for resolving and 
ce itaining intra-regional differences. 

& is a vehicle for promoting mutual trust and 
therefore, peace and stability in a region which 
has seen more than its share of war and civil 
strfe in the last two decades. It is not a military 
or defence organisation. It has always pursued 
a policy of peace, concord and co-operation 
among its members, and towards its 
meghbours. It has rejected any suggestion of 
regional military alignments or pacts, and has 
excended the hand of friendship to all countries 
m South-east Asia. 

Viet Nam has, of course,emerged as a 
country of great importance and potential 
in luence in South-east Asia. Concern has been 
expressed about the possibility of its 
at empting to exert pressure on neighbouring 
ccuntries. 

Certainly, we cannot assume that things will 
necessarily move as we would hope, and that 
the non-communist countries of South-east 
Asia will have no difficulty in their future 
rations with the governments of the 
Indochina states. 

But we should not automatically make the 
Opposite assumption either, and the Australian 
Government for its part does not do so. 

A lasting division between the Indochina 
states and the rest of South-east Asia, and the 
d2velopment of two opposing groups woul be 
a tragedy which must, and can, be avoided. 

We know that ASEAN states wish to avoid it 
aad we earnestly hope that the Indochina 
states share—or will quickly come to 
$ yare—that wish. 

it is natural that years of regional tension and 
great power military involvement should have 
left a legacy of mistrust and suspicion, but we 
believe that there are good prospects, over 
time, of overcoming this. Patience, and proof of 
genuine goodwill will be needed on both sides. 
The pace should not be forced, but we will all 
be looking for progress. 

It is important to bear in mind that the nature 
cf the challenge is changing. Economic and 
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social strength is of prime importance in 
ensuring political stability. The major threats to 
regional, and indeed world order, are to a large 
extent economic recession, erratic fluctuations 
on commodity trade, food shortages, 
population growth and the growing disparity 
between rich and poor. And the major 
responses have to be energetic and enterprising 
economic and social policies to ensure that 
governments retain their popular mandates. 
Most governments face this challenge. 

The ASEAN governments have wisely placed 
priority on social and economic reform as the 
best solution to domestic instability. Indeed 
through ASEAN, interesting ideas on economic 
co-operation and social development are now 
being developed. 

We have noted with great interest, the 
decision in principle to pursue five ASEAN- 
wide industrial projects in order to obtain a 
broader base for certain industries of special 
importance to the region. We shall be alert for 
opportunities of giving whatever appropriate 
support may be possible to proposals of this 
kind. 

Though we are not an integral part of the 
region we see the critical importance of 
regional co-operation and development 
programs. And we believe we have an 
obligation, as a close neighbour, to play an 
active and contributing role. 

Australian foreign policy has long 
emphasised the importance of co-operation 
with the countries of South-east Asia, and no 
doubt there will be possibilities in the 
economic field which could be further 
explored. As you will be aware, in addition to 
bilateral trade and investment links, Australia 
has already embarked on a program of 
economic co-operation with the Association's 
member countries as a group. 

Australian investment has already found its 
way in to the markets of Indonesia and other 
South-east Asian countries: In Indonesia alone 
Australian investment commitments amount at 
present to about $US180 million. 

Such investments can play a useful part in 
helping to strengthen and diversify the 
economies of regional countries in accordance 
with their own stated national economic 
priorities. Australian investors will, of course, 
take account of these priorities and of the 
various ways in which governments may find it 
desirable to regulate foreign investment. 
Indeed, we ask no less of foreign investors in 
Australia. 
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Trade, of course, is also increasing between 
Australia and regional countries—though here 
again there will be areas in which each side 
may need to exercise certain measures of 
regulation to safeguard domestic interests. We, 
for our part, are conscious of the need of 
regional countries for access to reliable 
markets. We will seek to show the maximum 
degree of co-operation and understanding, 
particularly as we ourselves have precisely the 
same need—access to reliable markets. 

| am sure the future holds the prospect of an 
increasing measure of regional 
interdependence in which participants share in 
mutual advantages, as well as mutual 
obligations. Each country will understand and 
respect the special circumstances and 
conditions which shape the outlook and 
policies of others. 

There must be a certain ‘give and take’—a 
degree of mutual tolerance of aspects of other 
countries’ policies that do not fit in with our 
own perceptions and preferences. This will be 
the true measure of a maturing and soundly 
based relationship. 

A recent example of a situation calling for 
these attitudes and qualities is East Timor. It 
would be less than frank on my part not to 
recognise that | am making this visit at a time 
when the Indonesian Government has taken a 
position with which the Government in 
Australia has found it necessary to differ. We 
have had to make our own position clear in 
exchanges with your Government. | would not 
claim that your Government accepts all the 
points we have made, nor do | believe that we 
can accept in its entirety the position that your 
Government has put to us. 

These are matters which | am discussing with 
your Government during my visit and on which 
a Statement of Australian views will be made to 
the Security Council during its current debate. 

Having said that, it is worth making the 
effort—for both our sakes, and for the sake of 
the region as a whole as we are the two largest 
countries in this part of the world—of getting 
this period of difficulty into perspective. | 
would like to offer you two observations. 

My first observation is that this is not the first 
nor the worst period of disagreement between 
our two countries. In the last thirty years, we 
have had our ups and downs. And, indeed, in 
all probability we shall continue to have them. 
These things happen between countries: they 
happen even between the best disposed of 
neighbours. 
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While we should strive to avoid friction at all 
times, then, as realists, we should recognise 
that from time to time our best efforts may be 
unsuccessful and we may arrive at different 
conclusions. When that happens, the important 
thing, if we value our freindship, is to contain 
the disagreement, to show mutual respect for 
each other's point of view, to relate the whole 
episode to the broader context of continuing 
shared interests and co-operation. 

This is the real test of friendship—not only 
that disagreement can be avoided but that it 
can be weathered when it does occur. | think 
that, looking back over the last thirty years, we 
can fairly claim to have met this test, and, 
putting aside false modesty, we can claim to 
have conducted our relationship with a 
maturity that many older countries might envy. 
| am confident that we will continue to do so. 

My second observation is that disagreement 
is more attention-catching, dramatic and 
newsworthy than agreement. There is therefore 
an inbuilt tendency to focus on it and to get it 
out of proportion. It makes for strong feelings 
and good copy. 

In contrast, the dozens of areas where co- 
operative activity goes on year after year, the 
scores of areas in which our Governments and 
private institutions work in harmony, the 
thousands of close personal ties forged by 
individuals from our two countries—these seem 
humdrum and mundane. Yet unless they are 
borne in mind and given their full weight, the 
reality of the relationship between our two 
countries will be distorted. 

In this respect, of course, the media are in a 
position to play a key role. They are the prin- 
Cipal interpreters of each country to the other. 

They are in a position to foster 
understanding, and mutual respect—or to 
emphasise differences and highlight short- 
comings. In the narrow professional sense, | 
appreciate that the temptation to do the latter 
must at times be very strong, for it is those 
stories which tend to make the front page. But | 
hope for all our sakes that it is resisted, and that 
thoughtful effort to explore and explain our 
relationship in its fullness and complexity 
prevails. 

It is with this in mind that | have taken up 
your invitation to speak here today, as an 
opportunity to outline some of my thoughts on 
how | see Australia and Indonesia, along with 
the other countries of South-east Asia, living 
together as good neighbours and friends in the 
years ahead. 
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S-atement by Australian Ambassador 


to U.N. 


Fofowing is the statement made in the Security Council on 14 April, by Australia’s Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations, Mr R. L. Harry: 


| appreciate this opportunity to address the 
Security Council once again on the subject of 
East Timor. We wish to assure you, Mr 
President, of my delegation’s desire to co- 
operate fully with you in the Council's efforts to 
final a solution to the question which is at 
present before us. 

I likewise welcome the reports of the 
Sesretary- General and of Mr Winspeare- 
Gvicciardi and | wish, on behalf of my 
Gevernment, to congratulate Mr Winspeare on 
the task which he has performed under the 
terms of Council Resolution 383. His report, 
naw before the council, is a significant addition 
to-~our knowledge of the situation in East Timor. 

The Secretary-General and his special 
representative were both in Australia at the 
beginning of February. As a result they will 
beth have gained an appreciation of the intense 
Australian public interest in the Timor question. 
indeed the events as they have unfolded in East 
Timor since the middle of last year have caused 
deep public distress in Australia. My 
Government feels keenly the need for peace in 
the territory, and progress and prosperity for its 
people. 

The special representative has expended 
much effort in his endeavours over a period of 
seme weeks to determine the views of the 
parties and to promote the conditions 
necessary for the parties to discuss differences 
among themselves. His task was not always 
easy, but he clearly went to great lengths, and 
is the face of considerable difficulties, to 
establish comprehensive contacts with the 
various parties and governments as required 
under the terms of his mandate. 

The Indonesian Government assisted with 
has visit to Dili from where the special 
representative travelled to areas of Timor 
administered by the Provisional Government of 
East Timor (PGET). While in Dili Mr Winspeare 
was able to have discussions with members of 
all parties which have decided to join the 
PGET. 


In response to his request the Australian 
Government was pleased to welcome Mr 


Winspeare in Darwin from where he attempted 
to arrange a visit to Fretilin-held areas. But 
while he was able to meet Fretilin 
representatives at several points in the course 
of his mission, including Darwin, he was 
unable to reach Fretilin-held areas in Timor. 

This was a matter of regret to my 
Government which had agreed to provide the 
special representative with facilities to assist 
him to establish contact with the Fretilin forces 
in Timor. 

But we do not regard his mission as being 
necessarily finished. The special representative 
has been able to clarify the positions of the 
parties on the ground with respect to the future 
of East Timor. Clearly there remain great 
differences between them as to how the 
Situation in the territory should develop, and as 
to how the people of the territory should 
express their views. 

The special representative, however, senses 
that despite these differences there is some 
common desire for further consultations and 


Australian 
Ambassador and 
Permanent 
Representative to 
the United Nations, 
Mr R. L. Harry. 
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the Secretary-General has proposed that time 
should be allowed for the special representative 
to continue these consultations. Mr Winspeare 
has also spoken of the situation in the territory 
as continuing to evolve. This would suggest 
that there is still a requirement for information 
on developments there. A further visit to Timor 
by the special representative could help in this 
regard. We note from Mr Winspeare’s report 
that the Provisional Government of East Timor 
has invited the special representative to make a 
further visit to East Timor and we welcome 
their assurances that he would be able to visit 
areas to which he had not been able to travel 
on his earlier visit to the territory. 


The Australian position on the Timor conflict 
has been clearly stated. It accords with the 
resolutions adopted in December by the 
General Assembly and by the Security Council. 
We support the main thrust of both resolutions, 
notably their call for a withdrawal of outside 
forces and a process by which the people of 
East Timor can determine their own future. 


We were glad to read in the official statement 
issued by the Indonesian Government in 
Jakarta on 20 March that the PGET had 
notified Indonesia that it would shortly be 
repatriating some of the Indonesian forces from 
the territory. It appears, moreover, that some 
may already have returned to Indonesia. 
Australia welcomes these developments and 
we look forward to further moves in this 
direction in line with our policy of seeking the 
withdrawal of all outside forces. 


In my last statement to the Council on East 
Timor | emphasised that the Australian 
Government and people were most conscious 
that a stable settlement in East Timor can rest 
only on the free choice by the people 
concerned. It remains the firm policy of the 
Australian Government that the people of the 
territory should exercise freely and effectively 
their right of self-determination. And, if their 
decision is to have any validity, it must be made 
in the full knowledge of the alternatives from 
which they are to make their choice. 

My Government does not, however, presume 
to lay down any precise formula or modalities 
for self-determination. We should prefer to 
respond to the wishes of the Timorese people 
themselves as to the best means by which they 
might genuinely exercise their right of self- 
determination. 

We note from the special representative's 
report that the parties principally concerned are 
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also agreed on the need for United Nations 
involvement in self-determination in the 
territory. While we recognise that the question 
of United Nations assistance in this area would 
need to be subject to separate consideration 
and examination, we nevertheless believe that 
some form of United Nations participation 
would be appropriate, desirable, and in the best 
interest of the parties concerned. 


We have noted the remarks of the 
representatives of the PGET and their proposals 
for self-determination in the territory. At first 
sight these proposals would appear to bear 
some relation to an earlier program of de- 
colonisation announced by the Government of 
Portugal. While we believe that these proposals 
are interesting and deserve further study, there 
would be a need to ensure that the election of a 
People’s Assembly, or Parliament, was 
conducted in such a manner as would allow 
the people of East Timor freely to express their 
views. 


The Australian Government continues to 
regard as important an early resumption of 
international humanitarian aid to the territory. 
The conflict has brought hardship and suffering 
to much of the population, we appreciate the 
work of the Indonesian Red Cross, but this is a 
task in which others, including of course the 
International Committee for the Red Cross 
(ICRC), would be glad to participate. Australia, 
has already provided humanitarian assistance 
not only within East Timor itself but also to the 
Timorese who last year took refuge in 
Indonesian Timor. Australia remains ready to 
contribute again to humanitarian aid for East 
Timor. 


Mr President, our wish is to see an end to the 
suffering in Timor and to encourage all moves 
designed to resolve the conflict in Timor. It 
appears that although the situation in the 
territory has evolved since the council last 
considered the question, some fighting may be 
continuing there. We believe that the best 
course for the council at this stage would be to 
extend the mandate of the special 
representative to allow him to make a second 
visit to the territory to assess the situation 
afresh and to ascertain the prospects for 
consultations among the parties. Out of his 
renewed efforts, we would also hope to get a 
clearer picture of the means by which the 
people of the territory may freely and effectively 
express their choice about their future. 


Extradition treaty with 
United States 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and the 
Atterney-General’s Department announced on 
7 April that the extradition treaty between 
Australia and the United States would be 
rati' ted in Canberra on 8 April. 

The instruments of ratification were 
excnanged at a ceremony in Parliament House 
between the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. 
S Peacock, representing Australia, and the 
United States Ambassador, Mr J. W. Hargrove, 
representing the United States. 

The treaty, which would enter into force on 8 
May 1976, replaces the British imperial 
extradition treaty of 1931. The treaty allows 
extradition of fugitives between Australia and 
the United States in accordance with each 
country’s laws. It contains provisions against 
the hijacking of aircraft, trafficking in drugs, 
and the crime of genocide. 

The treaty with the United States is the 
fourth treaty to come into effect under the 
Extradition (Foreign States) Act 1966-1974. 
The other treaties are with Austria, Sweden and 
Israel. 

Australia still has about forty other treaties 
operative under old imperial extradition 
arrangements. Further treaties under the new 
Extradition legislation are expected to be 


Australian School children help 
Vir Kambiz Samimy of the Iranian 
Folk Theatre apply his make-up 
before a performance of The 
Radish and Lady Sunshine /n 
Perth early this month at the start 
of a five-week Australian tour. 
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concluded with other countries as part of 
Australia’s overall revision and modernisation 
of its extradition arrangements. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs 
to visit Indonesia 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, said on 2 April that he had accepted 
the invitation of the Indonesian Foreign 
Minister, Mr A. Malik, to visit Indonesia from 
13 to 15 April. 

The visit, which was foreshadowed at the 
time of Mr Peacock’s informal talks with Mr 
Malik in Jakarta on 19-20 January, will be his 
first formal visit to Indonesia as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

‘| shall be having discussions with Mr Malik 
on a wide range of subjects of mutual interest,’ 
Mr Peacock said. ‘| shall be especially 
interested in exchanging further views on the 
situation in Timor and in discussing regional 
developments in the light of the recent 
Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) Summit Conference.’ 

The Minister said that the visit would provide 
an opportunity for a further reaffirmation of the 
importance which the Australian Government 
attaches to the close and important relationship 
between Australia and Indonesia. 
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Conference on humanitarian 
law in war 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, announced on 20 April that an 
Australian delegation would attend the third 
session of the Diplomatic Conference on 
Reaffirmation and Development of International 
Humanitarian Law Applicable in Armed 
Conflict. 

The conference would be held from 21 April 
to 11 June. 

The conference is negotiating draft articles of 
two protocols to supplement the four Geneva 
Conventions of 12 August 1949. 

(The 1949 Geneva Conventions, to which 
Australia is a party, deal with the treatment of 
the wounded and sick and shipwrecked 
members of armed forces, the treatment of 
prisoners of war and the protection of civilians 
in times of war.) 

The Minister said that the texts of the two 
new protocols, would not relate solely to 
humanitarian law but would be so 
comprehensive that they could be regarded as 
updating the conventional law of war. 

The first protocol would apply to 
international armed conflict situations and the 
second protocol would deal with non- 
international armed conflicts. 


The two earlier sessions of the conferences 
were convened by Switzerland in 1974 and 
1975. In 1975 representatives of 121 
governments, national liberation movements 





and non-governmental organisations attended. 


The delegation, which would be led by Mr F. 
J. Mahony, would be made up of 
representatives of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, the Attorney-General’s Department, 
Defence Department and the Australian Red 
Cross Society. 


Visit of Burma’s 
Deputy Prime Minister 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, announced on 23 April that the 
Deputy Prime Minister of the Socialist Republic 
of the Union of Burma, U Lwin, would make an 
official visit to Australia from 26 to 29 April and 
3 to 6 May. 

Mr Peacock said the visit, which was 
essentially a goodwill one, would present 
Australian Ministers with a valuable and timely 
Opportunity to explore with U Lwin 
developments in the region and to discuss 
Australia’s long-standing and friendly bilateral 
relations with Burma. 

This was a relationship that the Australian 
Government wished to maintain and develop. 

The Minister said U Lwin’s visit would be the 
first opportunity for the present Australian 
Government to have wide-ranging discussions 
with a senior Burmese Government leader. 

U Lwin would meet Australian Government 
Ministers and officials on 27 April before going 
on to wsit New Zealand. He would return to 
Australia on 3 May to visit Sydney and 
Melbourne. 


Australia’s Deputy Prime 
Minister, Mr J. D. Anthony, 
listens as Japan's new 
Ambassador to Australia, Mr 
Yoshio Okawara, addresses the 
fourth Australia-Japan Relations 
Symposium in Canberra on 
18-19 March. 


Ambassador to 
the Republic of Korea 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Pearock, announced on 2 April the 
appointment of Mr D. J. Horne, aged fifty-one, 
as Australia's Ambassador to the Republic of 
Kowa. 

Mir Peacock said that Mr Horne, at present 
Australia's Ambassador to Greece, was a senior 
Career diplomat and his appointment signified 
th e continuing importance Australia placed on 
its relations with the Republic of Korea. 

Mr Horne would take up his appointment in 
S2eul in May. The present Ambassador, Mr J. 
R. Holdich, would return to Canberra. 


Ambassador to Spain 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Feacock, announced on 2 April the 
appointment of Mr H. Gilchrist as Australia’s 
re» Ambassador to Spain. He said he would 
take up his post in Madrid in June. 

Mir Peacock said Mr Gilchrist was a diplomat 
of considerable experience whose appointment 
uncierlined the importance the Australian 
Gevernment placed on its relations with Spain. 

Mr Peacock added that the Government 
baked forward to a continuation of cordial and 
businesslike relations with the Spanish state. 

Mr Gilchrist would succeed Mr D. McCarthy, 
Australias Ambassador to Spain since 1972, 
vho was retiring after a distinguished public 
service Career. 


Ambassador to Greece 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, announced on 11 April the 
appointment of Mr L. W. Johnson as 
Australia’s Ambassador to Greece. 

He will take up his appointment in Athens in 
June. He succeeds Mr D. J. Horne, whose 
appointment as Ambassador to the Republic of 
Korea was announced on 2 April. 

Mr Johnson, aged sixty has been Director of 
the Australian Development Assistance Agency 
since its formation in 1974. He became Papua 
New Guinea's Assistant Administrator in 1966 
and was Administrator from 1970 to 1973. On 
self-government in 1973 Mr Johnson became 
the High Commissioner of Papua New Guinea, 
a post he held until 1974. 


REPRESENTATION 


High Commissioner to 
Bangladesh 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, announced on 23 April the 
appointment of Mr K. McDonald as Australia’s 
High Commissioner to Bangladesh. 

Mr McDonald, aged forty-four, a senior 
career diplomat, is at present the Official 
Secretary in the Australian High Commission in 
London. He will succeed Mr P. J. Flood, who 
has been Australia’s High Commissioner to 
Bangladesh since 1974. 

The Minister said Mr McDonald would take 
up his new post in June. Mr Flood would be 
transferred to another post. 

Mr Peacock said: ‘Australia, which was one 
of the first countries to recognise the new 
nation of Bangladesh in early 1972, looks 
forward to the continuation of its warm 
relations with Bangladesh and to the 
strengthening of the close and co-operative 
links between the two countries’. 


Ambassador to Madagascar 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. 
Peacock, announced on 29 April that the 
Australian High Commissioner to Tanzania, Mr 
F. W. Truelove, had been appointed Australia’s 
Ambassador to the Democratic Republic of 
Madagascar. 

Mr Peacock said that Australia looked 
forward to closer relations with Madagascar 
which was an important state in the Indian 
Ocean region. It was also a significant link 
between Australia’s own region and the 
continent of Africa. 


AUSTRALIAN 
REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 


April 
MAURITIUS 
23 Mr F. W. Truelove (resident in Dar es Salaam) 
presented his credentials as High Commis- 
sioner. 


COLOMBIA 


26 Mr A. H. Loomes, (resident in Lima) presented 
his credentials as Ambassador. 
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CONFERENCES 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


JULY-SEPTEMBER 1976 


5-17 July 
OTTAWA 
WMO: 5th Session of the Commission for 
Hydrology 


7 July-6 August 
ABIDJAN 
ECOSOC— 61st Session—1st Part 


8-10 July 
PARIS 
CIEC: Meeting of Senior Officials 


12-17 July 
PARIS 
CIEC: Commission Meeting 


12 July-6 August 
GENEVA 
ECOSOC— 61st Session—2nd Part 


20-27 July 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP: Preparatory Meeting for 1977 U.N. 
Water Conference 


August 
NAURU 
7th South Pacific Forum 


2-13 August 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Intergovernmental Group on Con- 
tainer Transport 


3-10 August 
Moscow 
International 
International 
Assembly 


Cartographic Association 8th 
Conference and 5th General 


17 August-10 September 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development Board 
— 16th Session, 1st Part 
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29 August-3 September 
SYDNEY 
6th International Deaf-Blind Seminar 


September 
VIENNA 
PNE: Ad Hoc Advisory Group 


September 
SINGAPORE 
RELC: Governing Board Meeting 


September 
PARIS ; 
CIEC: Commission Meeting 


7-17 September 
New YORK 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian Ocean 


8-24 September 
MONTREAL 
ICAO Communications Division Preparatory for 
1977 ITU World Administrative Radio Con- 
ference Aeronautical Mobile (R) Service 


13-17 September 
NEW YORK 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Restructuring of the 
Economic and Social Sectors of the U.N. 


System: 4th Session 


13-18 September 
SYDNEY 
International Association on Water Pollution 
Research: 8th Conference 


13-24 September 
EDINBURGH 
Scientific Committee on Oceanic 
Research—lInternational Association for the 
Physical Sciences of the Ocean—International 
Association for Biological Oceanography: Joint 
Oceanographic Assembly 


17-18 September 
Rio dE JANEIRO 
IAEA: Board of Governors and General Con- 
ference 


21 September-December 
New YORK 
U.N. General Assembly—31st Session 


ECOSOC Economic and Social Council 
ESCAP Economic and Social Council for 
Asia and Pacific 
25-17 September CIEC Conference on International Econ- 
Mexico City omic Co-operation 
ICOLD: 44th Executive Meeting IAEA International Atomic Energy 
Agency 
ICOLD International Commission on Large 
27 September-5 October Dams ae ! 
GENEVA ICAO International Civil Aviation Organi- 
WIPO: General Assembly—Special Union for sation i: 
the International Patent Classification—2nd ITU nee. Telecommunication - 
Session (1st ordinary) Assembl nion 
( iy ji PNE Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 
RELC Regional English Language Centre 
UNCTAD United Nations Conference on 
Z7 September-8 October Trade and Development 
GENEVA ; WIPO World Intellectual Property Organi- 
ITU: International Consultative Committee for sation 


Telegraph and Telephone—6th Plenary As- 
sembly 


DIARY 








LEGEND 

















WMO World Meteorological Organisation 





DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS — APRIL 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


Z April 


4 April 


T7 April 


20 April 


The thirty-second annual session of the Economic and Social Commission (ESCAP) 
ended in Bangkok. 


In the second general election in fifteen months the opposition Democrat Party won 
114 of the 279 seats in the National Assembly. Thailand's caretaker Prime Minister, Mr 
Kukrit Pramoj, was defeated in the three-member Dusit constituency. 


Four conservative political parties, the Democrats, Chart Thai, Social Justice and 
Social Nationalists, announced that they had agreed to form Thailand's next coalition 
Government under the leadership of the Democrat Party. 


King Bhumipol Adulyadej of Thailand signed a royal decree naming the leader of the 
Democrat Party, Mr Seni Pramoj, Prime Minister to succeed his younger brother Mr 
Kukrit Pramoj. 
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AMERICAS 


9 April 


13 April 


20 April 


23 April 


26 April 


EUROPE 


5 April 


8 April 
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The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr A. S. Peacock 
(right), with the United States 
Secretary of State, Dr H. 
Kissinger, during Mr Peacock’s 
recent visit to the U.S. to attend 
the Conference on the Law of 
the Sea. 


The United States announced that it had reached agreement with the Soviet Union on 
the proposed text of a treaty limiting the size of peaceful underground nuclear tests. 


President G. Ford of the United States signed a Bill extending United States fisheries 
limits from the present twelve miles to 200 miles. The legislation is to become effective 
on 1 March 1977. 


Chile and Peru began a series of talks in Lima on Bolivia's demand for a corridor to the 
Pacific Ocean, lost when the three countries went to war nearly one hundred years 
ago. 


The U.S. Sectetary of State, Dr H. Kissinger, began a seven-nation tour of Africa 
during which he addressed a United Nations conference on trade and development in 
Nairobi. 


The President of Brazil, Ernesto Geisel, arrived in Paris at the beginning of a visit to 
France. 


Following the resignation of the British Prime Minister, Mr H. Wilson, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, Mr J. Callaghan was appointed Britain's 
Prime Minister after winning the British Parliamentary Labour Party leadership 
elections. 


After thirty months of negotiations and 101 East-West plenary meetings the nineteen- 
nation Vienna talks on mutual balanced force reductions in Europe ended the last 
round with no sign of movement on any issue. 
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16 April The United States agreed to give Greece $560 million in defence aid over four years in 
exchange for the use of military bases in Greece. 


25 April In elections for the Portuguese Legislative Assembly the Socialist Party won 106 of 
263 seats. The popular Democrats and Centre Democrats won 112 seats and the 
Communists won forty seats. 


INDOCHINA 

5 April It was announced from Phnom Penh that Prince Norodom Sihanouk had resigned as 
Cambodian head of state. 

7 April The Government of Cambodia resigned pending the appointment of new repre- 


sentatives by the newly-elected National Assembly. 


14 April Cambodia named a new Government with Pol Pot as Prime Minister. Khieu Samphan 
was named Chairman (President) of the State Presidium. 


24 April Cambodia and Burma agreed to establish diplomatic relations at ambassadorial level. 


25 April in the first national general elections in Viet Nam 605 candidates contested 492 seats 
for a national assembly to govern a unified Viet Nam. 


PACIFIC 


During the visit of the New Zealand Prime Minister, Mr R. Muldoon, to France he 
discussed South Pacific matters with the President of France, M. Giscard d'Estaing, 
and the Prime Minister, M J. Chirac. 





GROSEARCH /°\ UROUNDATICN 





Surgeons from Australia and 
everseas attended a workshop on 
microsurgery techniques in 
syainey from 29 March to 2 April. 
The course was conducted by Dr 
=. Owen, an Australian pioneer 
of microsurgery. 
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NORTH ASIA 


7 April The Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party announced that the 
Politburo had unanimously agreed to appoint Hua Kuo-feng as First Vice-Chairman 
of the Chinese Communist Party and Premier of the State Council. 


MIDDLE EAST 


4 April During a private visit to France, the Egyptian President, Mr A. Sadat, announced that 
he would cancel the Soviet Navy's rights to facilities at Egyptian ports. 


8 April lran severed diplomatic relations with Cuba. 


13 April Egypt's President, Mr A. Sadat, returned to Cairo after a sixteen-day visit to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, Italy, Yugoslavia and Austria. 


21 April Egypt and China signed a military protocol under which Egypt will receive military 
equipment, spare parts and maintenance assistance. 


AFRICA 


9 April The Prime Minister of South Africa, Mr B. J. Vorster, arrived in Tel Aviv on a four-day 
visit to Israel. 


A parade through Sydney streets 
was one of the activities held as 
part of the month-long 
Australian-American Association 
Festival to celebrate the U.S. 
Bicentennial. 





Darwin students from Casuarina 
Fgh School, Tracy Helyar (left) 
ard Sandra Hughes (right), help 
Indonesian student Wayan 
Tenguh Wibawan with a study 
project. Four Australian girls 
recently went to Bali and four 
yauths from Bali came to Darwin 
@s part of an exchange program 
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begun in 1973. 


2QApril At a state banquet given in his honour by President Machell of Mozambique the 
President of Zambia, Dr K. Kaunda, called on all African ‘progressive’ forces to throw 
their weight behind intensified guerrilla war against the Smith regime in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

27? April In Lusaka the U.S. Secretary of State, Dr H. Kissinger, delivered a major statement on 
United States policy on southern Africa. 

SOUTH ASIA 

18 April India announced that it was raising the level of its representation in Peking by sending 
an ambassador. China is expected to reciprocate shortly. Relations between the two 
have been handled at charge d affairs level since the 1962 war. 

18 April It was announced that India and Pakistan had agreed to resume talks to discuss the 
restoration of diplomatic relations and other issues outstanding from the 1971 war 
such as road, rail and air communications. 

27 April An Indian delegation travelled to Bangladesh to exchange data on the effects on 
Bangladesh of the diversion of the River Ganges at the Farakka Barrage in India. 

28 April India’s Supreme Court ruled that the Government could legally suspend the right of 


habeas corpus while a state of emergency existed. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


6 April 


6 April 


22 April 


A United Nations Mission of four officials began a visit to Mozambique to assess its 
needs following its closure of its border with Rhodesia. 


The U.N. Security Council decided unanimously to extend sanctions against 
Southern Rhodesia to cover insurance, trade marks and franchises. 


The U.N. Security Council passed a resolution calling on the Indonesian Government 
to withdraw without further delay all its forces from East Timor and for the respect of 
all nations for the right of the East Timorese to self-determination. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


19 April 


20 April 


More that four hundred delegates from over sixty countries began talks in Mexico City 
in a six-day meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 


The Inter-Parliamentary Union expelled Argentina, Bangladesh, Bahrain and the 
Yemen Arab Republic from membership following political changes in those 
countries. 


HUMANITARIAN LAW 


21 April 


Experts from ninety-eight countries began talks to update and supplement the 1949 
Geneva Conventions on warfare to further ensure humane treatment for war victims. 
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Our cover shows canal excavation in Bangladesh under a food-for-work 
program, in which rural destitute are employed in return for foodgrain, 
including Australian wheat aid. An article on political and economic 
affairs in Bangladesh begins on page 237. (Photograph by 

Dr N. Ahmed, Bangladesh) 





Portugal: Political developments 232 Major 

In general elections on 25 April the Portuguese Socialist Party was Articles 
confirmed as the largest single party, but it failed to win a mandate 
to form a government. This article reviews political developments in 
Portugal since the military revolution two years earlier. 


Political and economic moves in Bangladesh 237 

A report on developments in Bangladesh since 1974 when a series 
of immense difficulties overwhelmed the once-popular Government 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 





Special notice—Letters to the editor Letters 
The editor of AFAR plans to introduce, beginning with the September 
issue of the journal, a column for letters to the editor. 
For further details see page 276 
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PORTUGAL 


Portugal: Political developments 


Following the recent general elections for the new Legislative Assembly, the 
political situation in Portugal is still unresolved. 

No one party received sufficient votes on 25 April to form a government and 
it has not so far proved possible to form a coalition (the Socialists, as the 
strongest single party, have so far held out against a coalition arrangement). 


It is, however, interesting to note that to force the revolution into more usual 
it is the failure of any single group or channels, all efforts to make Portugal a 
party to become sufficiently dominant one-party state have so far failed. But 
to impose its conception of a new this more democratic form of revolution 
governmental and social system on the is proceeding against a background of 
nation which is the most unique aspect deepening economic crisis which will be 
of political change in Portugal. The hard to cope with unless a consensus 
revolution which began with the overthrow can soon be reached on effective 
of the Caetano regime on 25 April 1974, countermeasures. 
has remained determinedly pluralist. Considerable power in the country still 
Despite attempts by the far right as well appears to reside with the Armed Forces 
as by the communists and related groups Movement (AFM), the association of 
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Mayday rally in Lisbon six 
days after the military coup 
which overthrew the Caetano 
regime on 25 April 1974. 
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Secretary-General of the Portuguese 
Socialist Party, Dr M. Soares. 
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army officers whose bitterness and 
frustration with the old regime, particularly 
as a result of their experience in Portugal's 
eolonial wars, led to the coup which 
everthrew President Caetano. As the 
architect of this coup, the AFM held the 
initiative from the outset in the construction 
ef the new order. The AFM’s original 
"rogram, which guaranteed elections, 
treedom of association, the elimination of 
censorship and a political solution to the 
oroblems of the old colonial empire has 
long ago been achieved or overtaken by 
events, and the Movement has expressed 
the wish to hand over power to a viable 
civilian government. 

The power struggle which was to 
characterise the Portuguese revolution 
was evident right from its beginning, in 
the weeks and months following the fall 
of Caetano. The AFM''s first choice as the 
nation’s new leader, General Spinola, was 
not prepared merely to be a figurehead, 
nor was he prepared to tolerate the 
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machinations of the Portuguese Communist 
Party (PCP) : General Spinola's mcre 
right-wing beliefs, coupled with a sense of 
increasing powerlessness, led to his 
implication in an attempted coup in March 
1975, the failure of which forced him to flee 
the country. General Spinola's precipitate 
departure and the circumstances sur- 
rounding it brought about a swing to the 
left in the course of the revolution. The 
first free elections in the country, held in 
April 1975, confirmed the Portuguese 
Socialist Party (PSP) under Mario Soares 
as the largest single party. The PCP share 
of the vote in the same elections ( ncluding 
that won by the MDP, a communist front 
Organisation) came to around sixteen 
per cent. 12.5 per cent went directly to 
the PCP, although the party's Secretary 
General, Alvaro Cunhal, had made no 
secret of his contempt for the electoral 
process. 

In the months following the election, the 
PCP embarked upon a carefully-planned 
program designed to place the party in a 





Prime Minister of Portugal, 
Vice-Admiral J. B. Pinheiro de Azevede. 
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position where it could take over power 
at the earliest possible opportunity. The 
PCP was aided in this design by its 
excellent organisation. Communists 

and communist supporters infiltrated 

the media, the public service, the 

armed forces and even other political 
parties. This infiltration was most success- 
ful — at one stage, for example, the 

party controlled the vast majority of media 
outlets — and phase two of the operation, 
the extensive disruption of the 
administration and Government activities 
generally, began. This disruption, with its 
inevitable effect on the lives of the 
ordinary citizens, was designed to 
produce a demand for a strong, efficient 
and stable government, which only the 
PCP would be able to offer. However, the 
party's campaign was concentrated on 
Lisbon, and its success outside the 

capital was limited. 

In, August 1975, a group of moderates 
in the governing Revolutionary Council, 
led by Major Ernesto Melo Antunes 
(now Foreign Minister, and one of the 
major figures in the AFM), published a 
manifesto which warned of the dangers 
of pushing change and reform too far 
too fast, and thus losing popular support. 
The PCP and the extreme left chose to 





disregard the warning and continued 
organised agitation, thereby bringing 
disruption to a new peak. On 20 November 
1975, the Government of Prime Minister 
Azevedo took the unusual step of 
‘suspending’ the Government's activities 
until such time as ‘the armed forces 
would ensure the conditions necessary 
for the normal exercise of state activities’. 
The comparative ease with which 
dissident leftist elements could obtain 
support from sections of the armed forces 
was a major problem for the Azevedo 
Government, and on 25 November 1975, 
dissident paratroop units attempted to 
exploit the weakness of the central 
authority by seizing control of three air 
bases and communications installations, 
and calling for popular support. This was 
not forthcoming. Commandos loyal to 

the Revolutionary Council put down the 
rebellion with almost no loss of life and 
the whole incident petered out. It was 

the aftermath of ‘25 November’, as the 
rebellion came to be known, which made 
of the incident a watershed in the course 
of the Portuguese revolution. For whether 
the PCP actively supported the 

25 November rebellion or not (and the 
lack of ‘spontaneous’ popular support 
suggests that the party was at least in two 


The church in the monastery 

at Batalha with its unfinished 
chapels. The monastery 
commemorates the Battle 
(Batalha) of Aljubarroto in 
7385 and contains fine 
examples of Portuguese Gothic 
and Manueline architecture. 


A family working in the fields 
on one of the many small 
farms found throughout 
Portugal. 


vinds on the subject), the attempted 
ceup provided the impulse for a 
moderate /right-wing revival. Leftists 
were purged from key military units, steps 
were taken to bring the media firmly 
under Government control and the 
‘resignations’ of leading pro-Communist 
AFM members General Fabiao (Army 
Chief of Staff), General Carvalho and 
Admiral Rosa Couthino accepted. 

Although the influence of the PCP 
within the military leadership and the 
mass media has been drastically reduced, 
the party retains an effective organisation 
and support in the labour unions, 
particularly in the south. During the recent 
election campaign, the party generally 
adopted a low profile, advocating a union 
df the left against the right and 
condemning the extreme left as well as 
attempts to upset the Sixth Provisional 
Government. The anxieties of the PCP, 
together with the eclipse of the most 
left-wing of the leading AFM members, 
and increasing conservative opposition, 
especially in the north, to remaining 
left-wing policies such as land reform 
and nationalisation, led most observers 
to expect some form of right-wing 
backlash in the 25 April elections. 

It was hoped that these elections, held 
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under the new Constitution to decide the 
composition of the Legislative Assembly, 
would result in a decisive mandate for one 
of the parties to form a government, 
thereby putting an end to two years of 
uncertainty and inter-party manoeuvering. 
That the parties themselves did not really 
believe this would be the case was 
demonstrated by their obsession with 

the thorny question of coalition 
possibilities for the period following the 
election. The Socialist Party steadfastly 
refused to contemplate any sort of 
coalition, and it was generally expected 
to retain its position as the largest single 
party. 

This it did: when the final results of 
the election were known, the Socialists 
had won 106 of the 263 Legislative 
Assembly seats, equivalent to 34.97 per 
cent of the vote (a loss of about three 
per cent from the party’s 1975 figure). 
Of the remaining major parties, moving 
across the political spectrum from right 
to left, the Centre Democrats won 
forty-one seats, with 15.91 per cent 
(double the 1975 figure, when the party's 
electioneering was restricted by the 
communists) ; the Popular Democrats— 
the party to the right of the Socialists— 
won seventy-one seats, with 24.03 per 
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cent (down by two per cent), while the 
PCP’s 14.56 per cent assured it of forty 
seats in the new parliament. The PCP 
vote would appear to have increased 
from the 12.5 per cent obtained by the 
party in 1975, but the fact that the 
communist front organisation, the MDP, 
did not contest the election in order to 
avoid splitting the communist vote means 
that the communists as a group barely 
maintained their overall position. 
Although these results show that a 
movement to the right has occurred in 
the Portuguese electorate, it can hardly 
be termed a ‘backlash’. A more obvious 
feature of the Legislative Assembly 
election is the fact that, while the major 
party furthest to the right has increased 
its vote, and the PCP has more or less 
maintained its standing, support for the 
parties in the centre has declined a little. 
Due to the ‘special’ nature of the 1975 
election in several respects, it is probably 
incorrect to use it too extensively as a 
basis for comparison, and to interpret 
this movement away from the centre as a 





Stripping cork in the Alentejo (south-east) region. 
Portugal exports sardines, wine, textiles and cork 
to Australia. 
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An olive plantation in the Alentejo (south-east) 
region. Olives and olive oil are among Portugals 
main exports. 


polarisation, or even as the initial sign of 
such a trend. 

The new Government does not have to 
take office until after the presidential 
elections in June. The choice of a 
President will be vitally important, 
particularly in such areas as the 
presidential relationship with the 
Legislative Assembly, with the 
Revolutionary Council and with the AFM 
generally. The latter, in a pact signed with 
the political parties on 26 February 1976, 
appears to have returned to its original 
role as the guarantor of democracy in 
Portugal, as opposed to the part it played 
earlier as the architect of socialism for 
the country. 
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Political and economic moves 


in Bangladesh 


Bangladesh, under martial law since 7 November last, appears to have 
regained stability and there are indications that elections for a civilian 
government will be held by February 1977. 


The present administration consists of former Chief Justice of the 

Supreme Court, Mr A. M. Sayem, as President, and three armed services 
chiefs as Deputy Martial Law Administrators who with seven civilians 
constitute a ten-man Council of Advisers. Portfolios are divided among the 


Council and the President. 


Major-General Ziaur Rahman who took 
control in Bangladesh after an Army 
revolt on 7 November and is now one of 
the three Deputy Martial Law 
Administrators, has said that the Army 
has no permanent role in government, 
that the present Government is an 
interim one and that he would like to 
advance the date of the elections. 

In the economy, the private sector is 
receiving more emphasis and the 
Government has taken a series of 
decisions to stimulate investment. 
Compensation is being paid to the former 
shareholders of nationalised industries. 
About one hundred medium sized 
industrial units either abandoned or taken 
over by the previous Government, are to 
be given to the private sector. Incentives 
to foreign investors working in collaboration 
with local entrepeneurs have also been 
announced. The prices for grain purchased 
by the Government from farmers have 
been substantially increased to stimulate 
production. The Government has also 
announced its intention to try to generate 


more domestic revenue for development 
instead of relying on deficit financing. 
As in other areas of national life, the 
emphasis in Government statements on 
the economy has been on discipline 
and efficiency. 


Prelude to the coup 

The period of instability last year with 
its three coups was the culmination 
of a series of immense difficulties that 
overwhelmed the once-popular 
Government of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 
These difficulties, which made the 
Government increasingly authoritarian 
and lost it the support of the Army, began 
in August 1974 when floods covered 
much of Bangladesh causing great loss 
of life, destroying crops and leading in 
September and October to the worst 
famine since the Bengal famine of 1943. 
Deaths were estimated officially at 
25,000 but some unofficial estimates 
put the figure as high as 250,000. The 
chronic shortages were aggravated by 
increased black marketeering and 
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smuggling. Trains carrying grain into 
famine areas had to be given military 
escorts. There was a major movement of 
landless labourers into the towns in 
search of food and work. The population 
of Dacca, for instance, increased by 
twenty-five per cent. This worsened an 
already critical unemployment situation 
caused by reduced jute and textile 
manufacture. The Government's relief 
measures were severely over-stretched 
and even worse human disaster was 
only averted by a satisfactory November 
harvest and food aid from other countries 
of over 250,000 tons of grain. 

Gangsterism and political assassination 
which had been temporarily quelled by 
concerted efforts in April 1974 increased 
markedly later in the year as a result of 
the shortages. In a broadcast on 
15 December, Sheikh Mujib said that 
about 3,000 Awami League members 
including four members of parliament 
had been murdered and stated that the 
nation could not tolerate the terrorists’ 
‘sinister activities’. 

Shortly after this speech a state of 
emergency was declared under which 
fundamental rights were suspended 


Yas 
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because of the threat to Bangladesh's 
security and economic stability caused 
by the internal disturbances. An ordinance 
issued at the same time empowered the 
Government to arrest anyone acting in a 
manner likely to affect national security 
or Bangladesh’s relations with foreign 
powers, to suspend the activities of any 
association or trade union, to ban strikes 
and to extend control over all sectors of 
the economy. Further regulations enabled 
the Government to impose press 
censorship, intercept mail, ban political 
parties and made the hoarding of and 
profiteering in essential articles, capital 
offences. The Rakkhi Bahini, the 
para-military force comprising former 
Mukti Bahini members, who gave their 
allegiance to Mujib personally, patrolled 
the streets to quell any trouble. 

About four weeks later Bangladesh's 
constitution was amended to provide for 
a presidential form of government with 
one political party. All other political 
groups that refused to join were dissolved. 
The President was given virtually 
complete powers with the right unilaterally 
to suspend Parliament and remove judges. 
This ‘second revolution’ was justified by 





A five-member parliamentary 
delegation from Bangladesh 
visited Australia from 25 May 
to 4 June 1975. The Speaker 
of the Jatiya Sangsad, 

Mr Abdul Malek Ukil (centre), 
leader of the delegation; and 
the then High Commissioner 
for Bangladesh, Mr S. A. M. S. 
Kibria (right), talk with the 
Australian Prime Minister, 

Mr J. M. Fraser, at that time 
Leader of the Opposition. 


Sheikh Mujib as an attempt to overcome 
Eangladesh’s current crisis, eradicate 
corruption, smuggling and terrorism and 
reduce reliance on others by increasing 
preduction. 

Subsequently, on 6 June, Sheikh 
Mujib announced the constitution of the 
new National Party, the Bangladesh 
Krshak Sramik Awami League (BKSAL). 
Few of the radical parties joined BKSAL. 
The Executive Committee of BKSAL 
consisted of Sheikh Mujib as Chairman 
and fourteen loyal followers all but one 
of whom had been prominent in the 
Awami League. 

Other administrative changes followed. 
The newspapers were brought under 


gevernment control. The local government 


structure was altered with the creation 

of sixty-one districts instead of the 
omevious nineteen. District governors 
were appointed from among 
parliamentarians, political workers and 
bureaucrats. The district administration 
was to work closely with the local 
BKSAL district secretaries. The governors 
(and the BKSAL Executive) were chosen 
by a small group consisting of Mujib, 

his nephew Sheikh Moni, and Abdur Rab 
Sarniabad, Mujib’s brother-in-law. 

In all of these changes and the political 
and economic instability which 
occasioned them, Mujib miscalculated 
the reactions of the regular Army. 
Tension between the Army and the 
Rakkhi Bahini had worsened during 1974 
when it became clear that Mujib was 
using the Rakkhi as shock troops against 
cacoity. The proposal to station units of 
the Rakkhi in each of the sixty-one new 
administrative districts which Mujib 
promulgated in 1975 also rankled the 
Army. Moreover, the Rakkhi took the 
major share of the defense budgetary 
allocation and there were plans for a 
massive recruitment to it while Army 
levels were to remain the same. More 
cenerally, there was strong resentment 
among the officer corps of the corruption 
ef leading members of the Awami 
League and Sheikh Mujib’s family. 
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The coup 

Early on the morning of 15 August 
1975, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, his wife 
and family were shot in a coup led by a 
small group of middle-ranking Army 
officers acting independently of the 
Army top command. Among them were 
officers who had been either dismissed 
or passed over for promotion. 

Major Dalim who made the initial 
announcement of the coup over 
Bangladesh Radio was dismissed from 
the Army after coming into conflict with 
Gazi Golam Mustafa, Chairman of the 
Awami League branch in Dacca, who 
was generally regarded as corrupt. In the 
early morning of 15 August, tank units 
of the Bengal Lancers took up positions 
around the Rakkhi Bahini camp, the 
Army cantonment and the radio station, 
ostensibly as part of a night exercise. 

By 6 a.m. that morning Mujib and all his 
family were dead after a mortar 
preparatory attack on his house. Other 
members of the family and prominent 
BKSAL leaders were bayonetted to death 
in their houses. 

The Minister of Commerce, Khandaker 
Mushtaque Ahmed was proclaimed 
President and martial law was imposed 
throughout the country some days later. 
There were no reports of resistance and 
essential services functioned normally. 

In a statement over Radio Bangladesh 
the new President spoke of the ‘historic 
necessity’ for the coup and asked the 
people to co-operate with the new 
Government to promote the greater 
interest of the nation. He warned against 
communalism and said that ‘in 
unequivocal terms, this government has 
no compromise with corruption, nepotism 
and social vices’. 

The President’s speech struck at what 
appears to have been the motivation for 
the coup: a concern about the 
administrative shortcomings of Sheikh 
Mujib’s Government with its personalisation 
of power. The Government had not been 
able to cope with the problems of famine 
and natural disaster as well as post-war 
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reconstruction and had lost the support 
of significant elements in the Army. 
President Ahmed later announced a 
Cabinet drawn from members of Mujib’s 
Government. The majors who led the 
coup stayed with the President at the 
Banga Bhavan surrounded by tanks. 


Almost immediately, negotiations between 


the Army command and the majors 
started in an effort to restore the lines of 
command. There was a major re-shuffle 
of the officer corps and military efforts 
were begun to recover illegally-held 
weapons (a major factor in the 
lawlessness in the countryside) and 
stamp out corruption. Political parties 
were banned, BKSAL abolished and the 
old district administrative structure 
retained. More than thirty prominent 
people (including six ex-Ministers under 
President Mujib) were arrested on 
corruption charges. The President 
announced in October that parliamentary 
government would be restored and that 
general elections would be held in 1977. 
He also announced that the Rakkhi 
Bahini was to be absorbed into the 
Bangladesh Army. Some political 
prisoners were released. 
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A senior lecturer in mechanical 
engineering at the University 
of Tasmania, Dr P. Doe, has 
built out of string, bamboo 
and polythene a solar kiln for 
drying meat and fish suitable 
for use in Bangladesh. He is 
shown working on a kiln in 
Tasmania before visiting 
Bangladesh. 


Responses to the coup from other 
governments were mixed. There was some 
confusion following an initial report from 
Dacca that the country’s name had been 
changed to ‘Islamic Republic of 
Bangladesh’, although Dacca Radio 
referred to the old name of ‘The People’s 
Republic’, from 16 August. In his address 
on the day of the coup, President 
Mushtaque reaffirmed the essential 
principle of Bangladesh's foreign policy— 
friendship to all, support for the U.N. 
charter, membership of the Commonwealth, 
the Islamic Conference and the 
Non-aligned Movement, respect for 
mutual sovereignty and territorial integrity. 
He asserted that Bangladesh would 
‘actively try to establish relations with 
those countries with whom friendly 
relations have not been achieved as yet’ 
and that Bangladesh would honour all 
its international agreements and 
obligations. Pakistan was the first to 
recognise the new Government and on 
3 October it was announced that 
ambassadors would be exchanged. 
Pakistan's Prime Minister, Mr Z. A. Bhutto, 
announced gifts of rice, coarse and fine 
cloth and appealed to Third World and 


|stamic Conference countries to recognise 
Bangladesh. Saudi Arabia and China, 
which had not recognised Sheikh Mujib’s 
Government, eventually announced 
recognition as did several Arab nations. 
Australia conducted business as usual 
with the new Government, implying that 
it did not think an explicit act of 
recognition necessary. The United States 
did the same. The Soviet Union after 
initial hesitation, announced recognition 
on 24 August. 

The Indian Government was concerned 
that the coup might imply a change to 
an anti-Indian alignment in foreign policy. 
A statement on 16 August said India 
‘eould not remain unaffected’ by 
developments in Bangladesh and 
Sheikh Mujib’s death was publically 
mourned. After it became clear that the 
mame of Bangladesh was not to be 
changed and that Bangladesh still 
adhered to the principles of nationalism, 
democracy, socialism and secularism, 
relations returned to a more even footing 
with Mrs Gandhi re-affirming India’s 
‘deep feelings of friendship and regard 
for Bangladesh’. President Mushtaque 
Ahmed assured Mrs Gandhi that 
Bangladesh deeply cherished its friendship 


The First Secretary 
(Development Assistance) at 
the Australian High 
Commission in Dacca, Mr R. 
N. Hancock (second from 
right), with officials of the 
Bangladesh Food and Allied 
/ndustries Corporation, 
inspects the site near Dacca 
of a bakery to be built by the 
Australian Government. 
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with India and expressed confidence 
that both countries would work in close 
co-operation. 


Second and third coups 

Following several weeks of unrest with 
some demonstrations in favour of Mujib, 
the Government of President Mushtaque 
was overthrown on 3 November by a 
group of senior Army officers led by the 
Chief of General Staff, Brigadier Khaled 
Mosharraf. The motives for the coup 
seem to have been the unresolved 
friction between the majors responsible 
for the 15 August coup and the senior 
Army command about the future pattern 
of power sharing in Bangladesh. There 
was no bloodshed and the crisis was 
resolved when the officers, ex-officers 
and their subordinates and families left 
Dacca for exile. 

Brigadier Mosharraf, a hero from the 
Liberation War of 1971, had the support 
of many senior officers, but had difficulty 
in consolidating his position from the 
outset. His plans for the future 
government of the country were probably 
thrown off balance by the murder in 
Dacca Central Gaol of four prominent 
BKSAL leaders and former members of 
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Sheikh Mujib’s Government. There was 
speculation that the majors, realising 

that the Mosharraf group was ‘pro-Mujib’ 
and wishing to install one of these 
leaders as head of the Government, had 
them murdered to pre-empt Mosharraf's 
strategy. Brigadier Mosharraf replaced 
Major-General Ziaur Rahman as Chief of 
Army Staff and had him placed under 
arrest. President Mushtaque was replaced 
by the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Mr A. M. Sayem. Despite the ban on 
public demonstrations large pro-Mujib 
demonstrations were held in Dacca on 

4 November and newspapers referred to 
Sheikh Mujib as Bangabandhu and 
‘Father of the Nation’. The new President 
in an address on 6 November indicated 
that the action by the senior officers was 
an attempt to restore the political 
alignments prevailing before 15 August. 
No condemnation of Sheikh Mujib’s 
Government was included, indirect 
reassurance was made to India by the 
mention of the ‘special relations’ between 
Bangladesh and her immediate neighbours. 
The President reaffirmed that elections 
would be held by February 1977 and 
declared the dissolution of parliament. 
The Council of Ministers had been 
automatically dissolved by President 
Mushtaque’s resignation. 

However, pamphlets began appearing 
alleging that the 3 November coup was 
an attempt by New Delhi to regain 
predominant influence in Bangladesh. 
Some of the pamphlets, published by the 
left-wing National Socialist Party (JSD) 
urged rank and file soldiers in the Army 
to revolt against the now, Major-General, 
Mosharraf. The JSD, a break-away from 
the Awami League had been banned in 
1974 after allegedly attempting to seize 
power. It had managed to establish 
cadres within the Army on the strength 
of such demands as equality between 
officers and soldiers, social welfare 
facilities for soldiers and higher pay, 
the abolition of ‘British’-style military 
regulations, and above all, the 
establishment of a ‘revolutionary army’ 
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which would act in the interests of the 
poorer classes. 

On 7 November, a mutiny broke out in 
the Dacca Cantonment led by a hero of 
the 1971 War, Colonel Abu Taher, a 
JSD leader who had been operating 
underground. Major-General Mosharraf 
was killed while trying to escape and 
following some hours of fighting in the 
Cantonment Major-General Ziaur Rahman 
was reinstated as Chief of the Army Staff. 
Colone! Taher appealed to Major-General 
Ziaur Rahman to accept the demands of 
the mutineers (the JSD platform) and 
lead a genuine revolution. Major-General 
Ziaur Rahman refused and announced he 
had assumed control of the Government 
as Chief Martial Law Administrator. 

(He subsequently stepped down from 

this position in favour of President Sayem.) 
That morning soldiers and civilians moved 
around Dacca in trucks and buses 
shouting anti-Indian slogans and slogans 
supporting Ziaur Rahman and Mushtaque 
Ahmed celebrating the victory of the 
‘nationalist’ forces which had saved the 
sovereignty and independence of 
Bangladesh. 


Relations with India 


However, trouble in the armed forces 
continued for some time after 
Major-General Ziaur Rahman took control. 
There were reports of mutinies in the 
garrisons of Rangpur, Comilla and 
Chittagong. Major-General Ziaur Rahman 
appealed to the troops to leave politics 
to civilians and on 24 November in a 
speech regarded as directed against the 
JSD, denounced political groups ‘trying 
to join hands with forces opposed to the 
country’s sovereignty’. The same day the 
JSD leaders were arrested as part of an 
intensified campaign to rid the Army of 
political factionalism and re-assert 
discipline. Two days later an attempt was 
made to kidnap the Indian High 
Commissioner, by a gang including one 
of Colonel Taher’s brothers. Four of the 
gang were killed and two wounded by 
security guards. Bangladesh authorities 


The High Commissioner for 
Bangladesh in Australia, Air 
Vice-Marshal A. Karim 
Khandker, talks to reporters 
at a media conference during 
his first visit to Melbourne 
from 14 to 19 May 1976. 
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later announced that the gang were 
JSD members who had hoped to hold 
tħe High Commissioner as hostage for 
the release of the JSD leaders. 

Relations with India were greatly 
Strained during the period immediately 
after the 7 November coup. Mrs Gandhi 
in a speech on 7 November said India 
flt there was ‘an effort to disturb 
stability in the region’. The Indian 
External Affairs Minister, Mr Y. B. Chavan, 
stated that India was naturally concerned 
at the treatment of minorities in 
Bangladesh and the sacking of a Hindu 
temple in Dacca provoked a strong 
protest. The attempted kidnap of the 
indian High Commissioner also provoked 
a strong reaction from India and President 
Sayem, in a message to the President of 
india expressing shock and regret at the 
incident, said that it appeared ‘to have 
Deen the work of elements attempting 
to disrupt the friendly relations between 
Our two countries’. Bangladesh sent a 
nigh level delegation to New Delhi in 
December to explore ways of improving 
relations. Border talks were also held in 
December to discuss continued liaison in 
controlling smuggling and border incidents. 
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The sharing of the waters of the River 
Ganges has also caused tension between 
the two countries. A barrage built across 
the Ganges at Farakka in India and 
completed in 1975 diverts water into the 
Hooghly River increasing the volume of 
water in Calcutta port to flush out the 
large quantities of silt which have been 
deposited in recent years threatening the 
survival of the port. The agriculture of 
south-western Bangladesh depends on 
irrigation from the Ganges and 
Bangladesh has been concerned to 
guarantee an adequate flow during the 
dry season. In April 1975 both 
Governments reached an interim 
agreement allowing India to divert 
specified quantities of water in April and 
May 1975. The Bangladesh Government 
accused India of unilaterally continuing 
to draw off water beyond the two month 
period with serious results for Bangladesh 
agriculture and industry. After initial 
difficulties both sides agreed to 
exchange technical delegations to 
examine the effects of the barrage. High 
level talks between Bangladesh and 
India are to be held next month to review 
the findings of the technical delegations. 
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United Nations Conference on Trade and 


Development, 5-28 May 


The Fourth Session of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD IV) began 
in Nairobi on 5 May. It will discuss a wide range of international economic issues with emphasis on the 
promotion of the trade and development of developing countries. 


The ministerial-level conference has been held 
every four years since 1964—in Geneva that year, 
New Delhi in 1968 and Santiago in 1972. 
Membership of UNCTAD now totals 153 
countries, making it one of the largest in the 
United Nations. 

The outcome of UNCTAD IV will have 
considerable relevance for other organisations 
concerned with trade and development issues, 
particularly the Conference of International 
Economic Co-operation (CIEC) in Paris. 
Developing countries attach considerable 
importance to the outcome of UNCTAD IV both 
to continue the negotiating process begun at the 
Seventh Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly in September 1975 and to 
build on the co-operative dialogue established at 
that time. The group of nineteen countries 
representing the developing world at the CIEC 
talks has stated that unless substantial results 
are achieved at UNCTAD IV the future of the 
dialogue in CIEC would be jeopardised. On the 
other hand, if UNCTAD IV is successful they 
believe the chances of success at CIEC would be 
greatly enhanced. 

The key issues at the conference are expected 
to relate to commodities, the debt problems of 
developing countries, the transfer of technology 
and the restructuring of UNCTAD. 

Developing countries are seeking agreement 
for an integrated program for certain commodities, 
the more important features of which are 
buffer-stock arrangements for particular 
commodities, the creation of a common fund to 
finance such buffer stocks, and compensatory 
finance for developing countries to offset 
shortfall in export earnings caused by fluctuations 
in commodity trade. 

With regard to debt problems, the developing 
countries are pressing for the rescheduling of 
debts and the holding of an international 
conference to determine ways of implementing 
principles and guidelines on the renegotiation 
of debts. 

In the area of technology, the developing 
countries are proposing a number of measures to 
promote and extend their industrial development 
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and to improve their access to technology. The 
most contentious proposal is for a legally binding 
code of conduct for the transfer of technology. 

The developing countries have also put forward 
proposals aimed at strengthening the negotiating 
functions of UNCTAD and the creation of a 
number of new subsidiary bodies within its 
permanent machinery. The changes decided upon 
by the conference will no doubt be dependent 
on decisions on the other major issues. 

During the opening week, statements were 
made by the United Nations Secretary-General, 
Mr K. Waldheim, UNCTAD’s Secretary- General, 
Mr G. Corea, and heads of delegations, including 
Australia’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock and the U.S. Secretary of 
State, Dr H. Kissinger. 

Mr Peacock spoke in his statement about the 
current world economic situation and the effects 
of the world recession on both the industrial and 
developing countries, he set out Australia’s 
position on a number of issues including 
development assistance, and commented on 
Dr Kissinger’s proposal to the conference for the 
creation of a new international resources bank. 
The Minister's speech, delivered on 7 May, follows: 

‘Mr President, on behalf of the Australian 
delegation | should like to add my congratulations 
on your election as President of this Fourth 
Session of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development. Your election to that 
office reflects credit on you personally and on 
your country. 

‘My delegation joins also with others in expres- 
sing its appreciation to the Kenyan Government for 
the excellent arrangements it has made for the 
conference in this magnificent centre, and for 
the warm hospitality the people of Nairobi are 
according to all delegates. 

‘My thamks also go to Dr Corea and the 
members of the UNCTAD secretariat for their 
efforts in preparing for this conference and, in 
advance, for the assistance they will provide in 
the coming weeks. 

‘I wish also to warmly welcome the new 
members of UNCTAD and particularly the 
delegation of Papua New Guinea which, for the 


first time, is represented as a newly independent 
country at this conference. 

‘Sor the members of the Australian delegation 
it i particularly pleasing to be here in Kenya 
whose President (Mzee Jomo Kenyatta) ranks 
among the great figures of Africa and the world. 
We in Australia are conscious of the links we 
have with Kenya. For example, we both are part 
ofthe Indian Ocean community and share a 
common membership of the Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

‘Mr President, Africa is a continent of 
enormous potential grappling with the challenging 
problems of development. It is therefore most 
appropriate that this session of UNCTAD should 
be held here. 


I speak, Mr President, on behalf of a nation 
pæpared to play a responsible part in devising 
viable and practical measures for improving the 
international economic system, within a framework 
formed by the realities of the world as it is, but 
directed to the achievement of a world as we all 
kaow it should be. The realities are obvious 
emough, | need only mention the widening gap 
between poor and rich countries; the population 
explosion; inflation; the recession in world trade ; 
and the growing danger of nuclear proliferation. 


‘A great deal has happened in the world 
economy since we last met four years ago in 
Santiago. The industrial countries have suffered, 
and are still suffering from the effects of a serious 
recession accompanied by inflation and 
unemployment. The large increase in the price of 
ail has had its effects on us all. World trade has 
been seriously affected by all these factors, and 
the balance of payments of many countries has 
suffered. The impact of all this has been and still 
is being felt very deeply by the developing world; 
particularly those countries with narrowly based 
economies. 

‘In the developing countries there has arisen 
@ sustained demand for a re-ordering of the 
international economic system in order to 
distribute the world’s wealth and productive 
eapacity. This demand has not been merely about 
material goods but about human dignity and 
self-respect. 

‘It is of great assistance to us in our deliberations 
to have before us the opinions of the developing 
countries set out in the Manila declaration and 
erogram of action and we were honoured to 
have these important documents presented to us 
formally yesterday on behalf of the Group of 77 
by His Excellency, President Marcos, of the 
Philippines. 


UNCTAD 


‘In the developed countries there has been 
some questioning of the ethic of production and 
a new awareness of the limits of the world’s 
resources and of the demands which will be 
made on those resources as the population of 
the world doubles in the last part of this century. 

‘It is in these circumstances that a new 
dimension and new emphasis has been given to 
the search for practical solutions to the world’s 
economic problems. The community of nations 
has not been idle. | cite, for example, the special 
sessions of the United Nations General Assembly ; 
the continuing work of UNCTAD; the World 
Food Conference ; the work done by the IMF 
and the World Bank to increase financial 
resources available to developing countries ; 
the multilateral trade negotiations; and the 
conference on international economic co-operation. 

‘Mr President, the Australian delegation does 
not pretend to have answers to all the problems 
we face. But we do come, and we hope that 
other delegates come, very conscious of the 
seriousness of the problems and concerned to 
approach them honestly and responsibly. 

‘The Government | represent only recently 
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assumed office. It did so with a firm commitment 
to grapple seriously with the issues which 
confront this conference. Of course, Australia, in 
common with a number of other countries, does 
have difficulties with certain of the wide ranging 
proposals and suggestions made in the context 
of a new international economic order. Some of 
the proposals and suggestions need further 
examination and elaboration. All of us know 

that any program, be it at a national or international 
level, needs to take account of the reasonable 
interests of all concerned if it is to be acceptable. 
This is basic to international co-operation. It 
must be fully reflected in our deliberations if we 
are to make the progress here, which is our 
earnest desire. 

‘Mr President, Australia welcomes the signs 
of recovery in a number of the major economies. 
These are encouraging for all nations. But 
inflation remains a serious concern, and the 
recovery now evident must be carefully nurtured 
and guided if we are to avoid a revival of an 
inflationary spiral that would simply return the 
world to a deeper and potentially much more 
disruptive recession. Mr Van Lennep has today 
described this as ‘the crucial question’. Unless 
inflation is under control, the present economic 
recovery is likely to be short-lived. A most 
significant contribution that developed countries 
can make toward economic well-being, and in 
particular the well-being of developing countries, 
is to restore their own economies to paths of 
stable growth. Without a greater underlying 
stability in growth in demand, developing 
countries will continue to face sharply fluctuating 
prospects for their exports with inevitable serious 
consequences for the development process. 
Without stable growth, the capacity and ability 
of the developed world to help provide the 
resources for development will be weakened. 

‘| should like to turn now, Mr President, to a 
number of specific measures of benefit to 
developing countries that Australia has taken 
since we last met four years ago. 

‘The Australian system of tariff preferences for 
developing countries, first brought into effect 
ten years ago in 1966, was expanded in 1974. 
At the same time, a facility to help developing 
countries sell their products in the Australian 
market was established, and Australian missions 
were sent to all continents to help developing 
countries to take advantage of these facilities. 

By 1975 over eighty per cent of all imports into 
Australia from developing countries were either 
free of duty or enjoyed a tariff preference. 

‘Tariff preferences have recently been reviewed 
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again by the Australian Government. It has 
decided that from 1 July 1976 further 
improvements will be made by way of new and 
enlarged preferences. Details of these changes 
are now being finalised and will be announced 
shortly. 

‘During 1973 there were wide ranging tariff 
cuts. The long-term review of the Australian 
tariff which is now in progress has meant that 
additional reductions have also been made on 
specific products. As a result of this continuing 
review, by April of this year import duties had 
been reduced on some fourteen per cent of 
Australia’s trade : amounting to over $U.S.1.3 
billion amnually. 

‘Australia is participating actively in the 
multilateral trade negotiations. As a first 
contribution to the negotiations my government 
already has made offers of concessions on 
tropical products of particular benefit to developing 
countries. 

‘Trade in commodities is of great significance 
for developing countries as well as for countries 
like Australia. We recognise that for developing 
countries this is perhaps the most important 
area in which progress must be made at this 
conference. 

‘Australia earns more than seventy per cent of 
its export income from commodities. For 
developing countries the percentage is often 
much higher. From our experience over many 
decades we readily recognise the serious impact 
of uncertain world commodity conditions on the 
many developing countries whose economies 
depend on a few internationally traded 
commodities. Fortunately, there is now widespread 
recognition among producing and consuming 
countries of the need for urgent action in this area. 

‘The initiatives by UNCTAD in this field 
constitute a welcome contribution towards a 
better understanding of commodity problems. 

‘For the first time we have now the opportunity 
to approach as a whole the inter-related 
problems of access, supply and price. Australia 
sees value in this approach. We pledge our 
willingness to continue with the work of trying 
to find the ways and means of more predictable, 
stable and remunerative—but fair—prices, and 
more reliable access and supply. 

‘In seeking solutions to these problems it has to 
be recognised, of course, that no two commodities 
face exactly similar situations. This is why we 
have doubts about some aspects of the overall 
approach being proposed. Proposed solutions if 
they are to stand the test of time must take 
account of all aspects of trade and production of 


Darticular commodities. They also must take 
acount of the interests of both producers and 
cansumers. 


‘It is by no means clear, for example, that buffer 


stock arrangements are necessary or appropriate 
for all commodities. The appropriateness and 
effectiveness of buffer stocks depend largely on 
the product, its market and costs involved in 
helding stocks. Australia has supported such 
amangements in the case of some commodities: 
for example, tin and cocoa. 

“As to the common fund proposal, it remains 
ta be demonstrated that a common fund could 
attract additional resources on cheaper terms or 
that it would be the most desirable approach to 
stabilisation of commodity trade. In any event, 


the nature of the relationship between a common 


fund and individual commodity arrangements 
needs much deeper consideration than has been 


possible so far. One point, however, is clear to us. 


Where it is agreed that buffer stocks are an 
appropriate and potentially effective mechanism 
fer a particular commodity, responsibility for 


ensuring the necessary financing should rest with 


beth producers and consumers, with such 
assistance as may be provided by international 
financial institutions. 

‘Another significant subject before the 
conference is that of the transfer of technology. 
This is an essential element in the efforts by 
ceveloping countries to broaden their economies 
and improve the utilisation of their resources. 
There is, | believe, no disagreement on the need 
to facilitate and increase the flow of technology 
from those who have it to those who need it, 
on terms and conditions that are fair and 
reasonable to both suppliers and recipients. 
Moreover, it seems to be generally accepted that 
one way the transfer of technology could be 
facilitated is by a code of conduct. 

‘There are differing views as to the nature of 
such a code and, in particular, whether it should 
Be legally binding. Australia believes, however, 
that we are all wasting precious time to continue 
debating the legal nature of the code. What | 
would propose therefore is that the question 
af the legal status of the code be put aside for 
the moment and that further work should be 
concentrated on reaching agreement on its 
contents. In this way the most profitable and 
constructive contribution towards concluding 
a code of conduct on the transfer of technology 
can be made. It is proper that this should be so, 
since these questions are basic elements in the 
development issue. 

“On the important question of development 
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assistance, developing countries are seeking a 
substantial increase in the flow of resources to 
them and a softening of the terms of aid. 

‘Australia accepts the need for increased 
assistance in a way that avoids, wherever 
possible, adding to the debt repayment burdens 
of developing countries. Hence, virtually all our 
aid to developing countries is in grant farm. 
While it is our objective to increase the level of 
our development assistance to 0.7 per cent of 
GNP, we do have reservations about the value 
of automatic mechanisms to increase Overseas 
Development Assistance (ODA) flows. 

‘| should add that Australia has untiec virtually 
all its multilateral aid, and we are prepared to 
participate in discussions in the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) Development Assistance Committee 
to consider the possibility of arrangements for 
the reciprocal untying of development assistance 
generally. 

‘We also have taken steps to facilitate the flow 
of private investment to developing countries 
through the establishment of an investment 
insurance scheme and an overseas investment 
feasibility fund. 

‘Australia attaches particular importarce to the 
agricultural sector in development assistance. 
We were, therefore, pleased recently to pledge 
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an initial contribution of approximately 

$U.S.10 million to the new International Fund 
for Agricultural Development (IFAD). Australia 
supports IFAD's aim of assisting the developing 
countries to acquire greater self-sufficiency in 
food production and necessary infrastructure for 
their rural development programs. 

‘Mr President, the issues we are dealing with at 
this conference are sensitive ones which 
understandably can arouse strong feelings. 
Furthermore, it would be unrealistic to pretend 
that they do not have political dimensions as 
well as economic ones—because of the conflicts 
of interests and difference of priorities involved. 
But | put it to the conference that there is 
everything to be gained by approaching these 
questions in as sober and reasonable a manner 
as possible, to insulate them from extraneous 
political and ideological influences. If progress is 
to be made—and it is of vital importance to all 
of us that it is made—we must seek to foster the 
spirit of co-operation and compromise, a 
willingness to understand the views of others as 
well as to state our own with clarity and fairness. 

‘Although we still are in the early stages of 
this plenary debate important new proposals 
already have been made. For example, we have 
heard from the leader of the United States 
delegation a proposal for, among other things, 
the creation of a new international resources bank. 
Following the calls made at the opening of this 
conference for us to turn from the rhetoric to the 
action stage of the development process, | regard 
this as a most promising start to our deliberations. 
| hope these and other concrete proposals and 


ideas that might come forward over the next 

few days will be looked at carefully by the 
conference. For our part, the Australian delegation 
will participate constructively in the consideration 
of proposals which come forward. 

‘Mr President, | should like to conclude my 
remarks by stressing my conviction that the 
problems with which this conference has to deal 
are as complex as they are important. But the 
complexity of the problems must not provide an 
excuse for lack of solutions. Their solution will 
require the world’s greatest test of statesmanship. 

‘| have put forward Australia’s considered 
views—but we have an open mind on many 
questions. My delegation is prepared to listen 
and carefully consider changes during the period 
of this conference: for what is the use of a 
conference if we are not prepared to test different 
views in the light of persuasive discussion. 

‘We must bear in mind at all times that we are 
not simply talking of Governmental relations—we 
are talking, or should be—of human deprivation 
on a massive scale. 

‘In reality, the central aim is to lift living 
standards of billions of people, to move to the 
elimination of absolute and degrading poverty. 

‘Policies on commodities, technology, resources, 
are all important in themselves. But we must 
never forget the central reason why we are 
discussing them. That central reason is human 
starvation, human deprivation and human 
degradation on a massive scale. 

‘| cannot accept its continuance and neither 
can the overwhelming majority of the people of 
my fortunately placed country. Thank you.’ 


New U.S. policy on Africa 


The recent visit to several African states by the United States Secretary of State, Dr H. Kissinger, has 
heralded an important new approach in United States policy towards Africa and, particularly, developments 
in southern Africa. The highlight of the tour was Dr Kissinger’s speech at a luncheon in Lusaka on 
27 April, which provides a clear statement of U.S. sympathy with black African aspirations and of a 
strong and unequivocal stand on Rhodesia and Namibia. Following is Dr Kissinger’s address: 


President Ford has sent me here with a message 
of commitment and co-operation. 

| have come to Africa because in so many ways, 
the challenges of Africa are the challenges of the 
modern era. Morally and politically, the drama 
of national independence in Africa over the last 
generation has transformed international affairs. 
More than any other region of the world, Africa 
symbolizes that the previous era of world affairs— 
the colonial era—is a thing of the past. The great 
tasks you face—in nation-building, in keeping 
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the peace and integrity of this continent, in 
economic development, in gaining an equitable 
role in world councils, in achieving racial justice— 
these reflect the challenges of building a humane 
and progressive world order. 

| have come to Africa with an open mind and 
an open heart to demonstrate my country’s desire 
to work with you on these great tasks. My 
journey is intended to give fresh impetus to our 
co-operation and to usher in a new era in 
American policy. 
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The United States was one of the prime movers 
cf ‘he process of decolonization. The American 
people welcomed the new nations into the world 
community and for two decades have given aid 
end encouragement to economic and social 
pregress in Africa. And America’s responsibilities 
as a global power give us a strong interest today 
in the independence, peace and well-being of 
this vast continent comprising a fifth of the 
werld’s land surface. For without peace, racial 
justice and growing prosperity in Africa, we 
cannot speak of a just international order. 

There is nothing to be gained in a debate 
about whether in the past America has neglected 
Africa or been insufficiently committed to African 
gcals. The United States has many responsibilities 
in the world. Given the burden it has carried in 
*he postwar period, it could not do everything 
simultaneously. African nations too have their 
own priorities and concerns, which have not 
always accorded with our own. No good can 
came of mutual recrimination. Our differing 
perspectives converge in a common purpose to 
owild a secure and just future for Africa. In active 
collaboration there is much we can do—in 
contention, or apart, we will miss great 
Opportunities. President Ford, the American 
Government and people are prepared to work 
with you with energy and goodwill if met in the 





same spirit. 

So it is time to put aside slogans and to seek bountiful servant of mankind. Here we can feel 
practical solutions. It is time to find our common the rich and living cultures which have changed 
geound and act boldly for common ends. and invigorated art, music and thought around 

Africa is a continent of hope—a modern the world. And here, on this continent, we are 
frontier. The United States from the beginning tested, all of us, to see whether our future will be 
has been a country of the frontier, built by men determined for us or by us, whether humanity 
and women of hope. The American people know will be the victim or the architect of its destiny. 
from their history the meaning of the struggle for Of all the challenges before us, of all the 
independence, for racial equality, for economic purposes we have in common, racial justice is 
progress, for human dignity. one of the most basic. This is a dominant issue 

| am not here to give American prescriptions of our age, within nations and among nations. 
for Africa’s problems. Your program must be We know from our own experience that the goal 
African. The basic decisions and goals must be of racial justice is both compelling and 
African. But we are prepared to help. achievable. Our support for this principle in 

Nor am | here to set African against African, southern Africa is not simply a matter of foreign 


either among your governments or among factions policy, but an imperative of our own moral 
oí liberation movements. African problems cannot heritage. 


be solved and your destiny cannot be fulfilled The people of Zambia do not need to be 
except by a united Africa. America supports reminded of the importance of realizing this goal. 
African unity. We urge all other countries to do By geography and economic necessity, Zambia 
the same. is affected directly and grievously by strife in 

Here in Africa, the range of mankind's southern Africa. Political stability in this region 
cnallenges and potential can be seen in all its means more to Zambia than to many others. 
complexity and enormous promise. The massive Yet Zambia has chosen to stand by her principles 
power and grandeur of nature is before us in all by closing her border with Rhodesia and enduring 
it aspects—as the harsh master and as a the economic consequences. This is a testimony 
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The U.S. Secretary of State, 
Dr H. Kissinger. 


to the determination of the people of this country 
and to the statesmanship of its great leader, 
President Kaunda. 

And it was in this city seven years ago that 
leaders of east and central African states 
proclaimed their manifesto on southern Africa. 

One is struck by the similarity of philosophy in 
the American Declaration of Independence and 
in the Lusaka Manifesto. Two hundred years ago, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote: ‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’ 

And seven years ago, the leaders of east and 
central Africa declared here in Lusaka that: 

‘By this manifesto we wish to make clear, beyond 
all shadow of doubt, our acceptance of the 

belief that all men are equal, and have equal 
rights to human dignity and respect, regardless 

of color, race, religion, or sex. We believe that 

all men have the right and duty to participate, as 
equal members of society, in their own 
government.’ 

There can be no doubt that the United States 
remains committed to the principles of its own 
declaration of independence. It follows that we 
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also adhere to the convictions of the Lusaka 
Manifesto. 

Therefore, here in Lusaka, | reaffirm the 
unequivocal commitment of the United States to 
human rights, as expressed in the principles of 
the United Nations Charter and The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. We support 
self-determination, majority rule, equal rights and 
human dignity for all the peoples of southern 
Africa—in the name of moral principle, 
international law and world peace. 

On this occasion | would like to set forth more 
fully American policy on some of the immediate 
issues we face—in Rhodesia, Namibia and 
South Africa—and then to sketch our vision of 
southern Africa's hopeful future. 


The United States position on Rhodesia 

The United States position on Rhodesia is clear 
and unmistakable. As President Ford has said, 
the United States is totally dedicated to seeing 
to it that the majority becomes the ruling power 
in Rhodesia. We do not recognize the Rhodesian 
minority regime. The United States voted for, and 
is committed to the U.N. Security Council 
resolutions of 1966 and 1968 that imposed 
mandatory economic sanctions against the illegal 
Rhodesian regime. Earlier this year we 
co-sponsored a Security Council resolution, 
which was passed unanimously, expanding 
mandatory sanctions. And in March of this year, 
we joined with others to commend Mozambique 
for its decision to enforce these sanctions even 
at great economic cost to itself. 

It is the responsibility of all who seek a 
negotiated solution to make clear to the 
Rhodesian minority that the world community is 
united in its insistence on rapid change. It is the 
responsibility of those in Rhodesia who believe 
in peace to take the steps necessary to avert a 
great tragedy. 

United States policy for a just and durable 
Rhodesian solution will therefore rest on ten 
elements: 

First, the United States declares its support in 
the strongest terms for the proposals made by 
British Prime Minister Callaghan on 22 March of 
this year: that independence must be preceded 
by majority rule which, in turn, must be achieved 
no later than two years following the expeditious 
conclusion of negotiations. We consider these 
proposals a basis for a settlement fair to all the 
people of Rhodesia. We urge that they be 
accepted. 

Secondly, the Salisbury regime must 
understand that it cannot expect United States 


support either in diplomacy or in material help 
at any stage in its conflict with African states or 
African liberation movements. On the contrary, 
it will face our unrelenting opposition until a 
negotiated settlement is achieved. 

Third, the United States will take steps to fulfill 
cempletely its obligation under international law 
ta mandatory economic sanctions against 
Rħodesia. We will urge the Congress this year to 
repeal the Byrd Amendment, which authorises 
Rħodesian chrome imports to the United States, 
am act inconsistent with United Nations sanctions. 
Im parallel with this effort, we will approach other 
imdustrial nations to ensure the strictest and 
broadest international compliance with sanctions. 

Fourth, to ensure that there are no misperceptions 
cn the part of the leaders of the minority in 
Rhodesia, the United States, on the conclusion 
ct my consultations in black Africa, will 
communicate clearly and directly to the Salisbury 
regime our view of the urgency of a rapid 
negotiated settlement leading to majority rule. 

Fifth, the United States Government will carry 
eut its responsibility to inform American citizens 
that we have no Official representation in Rhodesia 
mor any means of providing them with assistance 
er protection. American travellers will be advised 
against entering Rhodesia-Americans resident 
there will be urged to leave. 

Sixth, as in the case of Zambia a few years ago, 
steps should be taken—in accordance with the 
recent U.N. Security Council resolution—to 
assist Mozambique, whose closing of its borders 
with Rhodesia to enforce sanctions has imposed 
upon it a great additional economic hardship. 
in accordance with this U.N. resolution, the 
United States is willing to provide $U.S.12.5 
million of assistance. 

Seventh, the United States—together with 
other members of the United Nations—is ready 
to help alleviate economic hardship for any 
countries neighbouring Rhodesia which decide 
to enforce sanctions by closing their frontiers. 

Eighth, humanitarian provision must be made 
for the thousands of refugees who have fled in 
distress from Rhodesia into neighbouring 
countries. The United States will consider 
sympathetically requests for assistance for these 
efugees by the U.N. High Commissioner for 
refugees or other appropriate international 
organizations. 

Ninth, the world community should give its 
support to the people of Rhodesia as they make 
the peaceful transition to majority rule and 
independence, and should aid a newly independent 
Zimbabwe. To this end, we are ready to join with 
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other interested nations in a program of economic, 
technical, and educational assistance, to enable 
an independent Zimbabwe to achieve the progress 
and the place in the community of nations to 
which its resources and the talents of all its 
people entitle it. 

Finally, we state our conviction that whites as 
well as blacks should have a secure future and 
civil rights in a Zimbabwe that has achieved 
racial justice. A constitutional structure should 
protect minority rights together with establishing 
majority rule. We are prepared to devote some of 
Our assistance programs to this objective. 

In carrying out this program we shall consult 
closely with the presidents of Botswana 
Mozambique, Tanzania and Zambia. 

We believe these are important measures. We 
are open minded with respect to additional 
actions that can help speed a resolution. The 
United States will consult closely with African 
leaders, especially the four presidents, and with 
other friends on the Rhodesian problem. For the 
central fact that | have come here to stress is this: 
the United States is wholly committed to helping to 
bring about a rapid, just and African solution to 
the issue of Rhodesia. 


Namibia 

Rhodesia is the most urgent but by no means 
the only critical problem in southern Africa. 

The status of Namibia has been a source of 
contention between the world community and 
South Africa for over three decades. 

The Territory of South-west Africa turned into 
a source of serious international discord following 
World War II. When the United Nations refused 
to accede to South Africa’s proposal for 
annexation of the Territory, South Africa declined 
to enter into a trusteeship agreement, and since 
then has refused to recognize the United Nations 
as the legal sovereign. In 1966, the General 
Assembly terminated South Africa’s mandate 
over the Territory. In 1971, the International 
Court of Justice concluded that South Africa's 
occupation of Namibia was illegal and that it 
should withdraw. 

The United States voted for the 1966 General 
Assembly resolution. We were the only major 
power to argue before the International Court 
that South African occupation was illegal. And in 
January 1976 the United States voted in favour 
of the U.N. resolution condemning the occupation 
of Namibia and calling for South Africa to take 
specific steps toward Namibia's self-determination 
and independence. 

We are encouraged by the South African 
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Government's evident decision to move Namibia 
toward independence. We are convinced that a 
solution can be found which will embody equal 
rights for the entire population and at the same 
time protect the interests of all who live and 
work there. But we are concerned that South 
Africa has failed to announce a definite timetable 
for the achievement of self-determination, that 
all the people and all political groupings of 
Namibia have not been allowed to take part in 
determining the form of government they shall 
one day have, and that South Africa continues 
to deny the United Nations its proper role in 
establishing a free and independent Namibia. 


Therefore the United States position is as follows: 


We reiterate our call upon the South African 
Government to permit all the people and groups 
of Namibia to express their views freely, under 
U.N. supervision, on the political future and 
constitutional structure of the country. We urge 
the South African Government to announce a 
definite timetable acceptable to the world 
community for the achievement of self- 
determination. The United States is prepared to 
work with the international community, and 
especially with African leaders, to determine what 
further steps would improve prospects for a rapid 


and acceptable transition to Namibian independence. 


We are convinced that the need for progress is 
urgent. Once concrete movement toward 
self-determination is underway, the United States 
will ease its restrictions on trade and investment 
in Namibia. We stand ready to provide economic 
and technical assistance to help Namibia take 

its rightful place among the independent nations. 


South Africa 

Apartheid in South Africa remains an issue of 
great concern to those committed to racial 
justice and human dignity. 

No country, no people, can claim perfection in 
the realm of human rights. We in America are 
aware of our own imperfections. But because we 
are a free society, our problems and our 
shortcomings are fully aired and made known to 
the world. And we have reason to take pride in 
Our progress in the quest for justice for all in 
our country. 

The world community's concern with South 
Africa is not merely that racial discrimination 
exists there. What is unique is the extent to which 
racial discrimination has been institutionalised, 
enshrined in law and made all-pervasive. 

No one—including the leaders of black Africa— 
challenges the right of white South Africans to 
live in their country. They are not colonialists. 
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Historically, they are an African people. But white 
South Africans must recognize as well that the 
world will continue to insist that the institutionalised 
separation of the races must end. The United 
States appeals to South Africa to heed the 
warning signals of the past two years. There is 
still time to bring about a reconciliation of 

South Africa’s peoples for the benefit of all. But 
there is a limit to that time—a limit of far shorter 
duration than was generally perceived even a 
few years ago. 

A peaceful end to institutionalised inequality is 
in the interest of all South Africans. The United 
States will continue to encourage and work for 
peaceful change. Our policy toward South Africa 
is based upon the premise that within a reasonable 
time we shall see a clear evolution toward 
equality of opportunity and basic human rights 
for all South Africans. The United States will 
exercise all its efforts in that direction. We urge 
the Government of South Africa to make that 
premise a reality. 

In the immediate future, the Republic of South 
Africa can show its dedication to Africa—and its 
potential contribution to Africa—by using its 
influence in Salisbury to promote a rapid 
negotiated settlement for majority rule in Rhodesia. 
This, we are sure, would be viewed positively 
by the community of nations as well as by the 
rest of Africa. 


A vision of the future 

Southern Africa has all the prerequisites for an 
exciting future. Richly endowed with minerals, 
agricultural and hydro-electric potential, a 
favourable climate, and, most important, great 
human resources, it needs only to overcome the 
human failure of racial strife to achieve bright 
prospects for all its peoples. 

Let us all strive to speed the day when this 
vision becomes a reality. 

The United States stands ready to work with 
the nations of southern Africa to help them 
achieve the economic progress which will give 
meaning to their political independence and 
dignity to their struggle for equality. 

As you know, Deputy Secretary Robinson, an 
expert in economic development is accompanying 
me on this visit. This is the first time that an 
American Secretary of State and Deputy Secretary 
together have come on such a mission, reflecting 
the importance we attach to the economic 
development of southern Africa. Mr Robinson 
and | are discussing development needs with 
African officials in the various capitals and we 
shall continue these consultations at the 


L_N.C.T.A.D. meeting in Nairobi next week. 
ter my return to Washington, based on what 
we have learned, we will urgently study a new 
æd program for this continent. 

Africa and its friends face a dual challenge— 
immediate and long-term growth. In the short 
term, economic emergencies can arise from 
ratural disasters or sharp swings in global 
economic conditions over which developing 
mations have little control. These economic 
shocks must be dealt with if the nations of the 
region are to maintain their hard-won progress 
toward development. For example, the sharp drop 
in world copper prices has had a devastating 
impact on the economies of Zambia and Zaire. 

The United States will deal with this problem 
in its bilateral assistance programs for these 
eountries, and in our programs for multilateral 
action—to be proposed at U.N.C.T.A.D. next 
week—for resource development, buffer stocks, 
end earnings stabilisation. 

But our basic concern must go beyond 
responding to emergencies. We need to develop 
urgently programs to lay the foundations for 
sustained growth to enable the developing 
nations of southern Africa to deal effectively with 
global economic shocks and trends. 

Let me mention four that are especially relevant 
to southern Africa: trained local manpower, rural 
development, advanced technology, and modern 
transportation. For Namibia and Zimbabwe, 
training programs should be intensified now so 
that needed manpower will be ready when 
majority rule is attained. Existing programs to 
train Namibian and Zimbabwean refugees as 
administrators and technicians should be 
2xpanded as rapidly as possible. We have 
requested additional funds from congress for this 
purpose. We urge other donors and international 
organisations to do more. Development for all of 
southern Africa involves a process of transforming 
rural life. We are prepared to assist in agricultural 
development, in health programs, in manpower 
training, in improving rural transportation— 
through both bilateral and multilateral programs. 

And finally, | can announce today that we 
expect to triple our support for development 
programs in southern and central Africa over the 
next three years. 

In addition, the United States has offered 
leadership in many international forums to 
promote development through multilateral 
co-operation. The industrial nations, the 
newly-wealthy oil-producers and the developing 
countries themselves, must collaborate for the 
goal of development. Africa is a principal 
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beneficiary of the many United States initiatives 
in multilateral institutions and programs—to 
enhance economic security through supporting 
export earnings in the face of sharp economic 
swings—to promote growth through better access 
to capital markets and technology transfers—to 
accelerate agricultural production—to improve the 
conditions of trade and investment in key 
commodities and to address the special needs 

of the poorest nations. 

Many of the proposals we have made are 
already being implemented. Next week in 
Nairobi | will put forward new proposals to 
further advance progress in relations between 
developed and developing nations. 

Today | have outlined the principles of 
American policy on the compelling challenges of 
southern Africa. 

Our proposals are not a program made in 
America to be passively accepted by Africans. 
They are an expression of common aspirations 
and an agenda of co-operation. Underlying it is 
our fundamental conviction that Africa’s destiny 
must remain in African hands. 

No one who wishes this continent well can 
want to see Africans divided either between 
nations or between liberation movements. 
Africans cannot want outsiders seeking to impose 
solutions or choosing among countries or 
movements. The United States, for its part, does 
not seek any pro-American African bloc confronting 
a bloc supporting any other power. Nor do we 
wish to support one faction or a liberation 
movement against another. But neither should 
any other country pursue hegemonial aspirations 
or bloc policies. An attempt by one will inevitably 
be countered by the other. The United States 
therefore supports African unity and integrity 
categorically as basic principles of our policy. 

There is no better guarantee against outside 
pressure from any quarter than the determination 
of African nations in defence of their own 
independence and unity. You did not build 
African institutions to see outside forces fragment 
them into competing blocs. The United States 
supports Africa’s genuine non-alignment and 
unity. We are ready for collaboration on the basis 
of mutual respect. We do so guided by our 
convictions and our values. Your cause is too 
compatible with our principles for you to need to 
pursue it by tactics of confrontation with the 
United States. Our self-respect is too strong to 
let ourselves be pressured either 
directly or by outside powers. 

What Africa needs now from the United States 
is not exuberant promises or emotional 
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expressions of goodwill. What it needs is a 
concrete program which | have sought to offer 
today. So let us get down to business. Let us 
direct our eyes towards our great goals—national 
independence, economic development, racial 
justice—goals that can be achieved by common 
action. 

Africa in this decade is a testing ground of the 
world’s conscience and vision. That blacks and 
whites live together in harmony and equality is 
a moral imperative of our time. Let us prove that 
these goals can be realized by human choice, 
that justice can command by the force of its 


rightness instead of by force of arms. 

These are ideals that bind all the races of 
mankind. They are the mandate of decency and 
progress and peace. 

This drama will be played out in our own 
lifetime. Qur children will inherit either our 
success or our failure. The world watches with 
hope and we approach it with confidence. 

So let it be said that black people and white 
people working together achieved on this 
continent—which has suffered so much and seen 
so much injustice—a new era of peace, well-being 
and human dignity. 


Indonesia: Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, visited Jakarta from 13 to 15 April at the 
invitation of the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Mr A. Malik. In his talks with President Suharto and 
senior Indonesian Ministers, Mr Peacock reiterated Australian policy on Timor and discussed a wide 


range of bilateral matters. 


The Minister called on the Minister for 
Economic, Financial and Industrial Affairs, 
Professor Widjojo; the Minister for Defence and 
Security, General Panggabean ; the Minister for 
Communications, Professor Salim; and the 
Minister for Justice, Professor Mochtar. 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock (left), on his arrival in Jakarta, with 
Indonesian Foreign Minister, Mr A. Malik. 
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One major area of discussion was the 
Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN), 
in the light of the successful Bali summit meeting. 
There was discussion of the growing economic 
co-operation among the ASEAN countries 
themselves and the opportunities that this 
increasing co-operation might provide for 
Australian assistance to ASEAN as a group. 

The Minister was informed that Indonesia 
supported in principle the resumption of 
Australian humanitarian aid to East Timor through 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC). 

The Indonesian Government also agreed to use 
its good offices with the ‘Provisional Government 
of East Timor’ (PGET) to enable Australian 
officials to visit Balibo in East Timor to inquire 
further into the deaths in October 1975 of five 
journalists from Australia. 

Mr Peacock discussed with Indonesian 
Ministers the general economic situation in 
Indonesia, and informed them that Australia’s 
grants for development aid to Indonesia over the 
next three years would increase to $86 million, 
compared with $69 million in the three-year 
period ending in June 1976, The new pledge is 
a minimum amount, and will be reviewed before 
the end of the second year of the program. 

The Minister maintained Australia’s stand on 
principle in respect of East Timor, but sought to 
ensure that differences are seen in the context of 
the long term importance to both countries and 
to the region as a whole of close co-operative 
relations between Australia and Indonesia. 


VIET NAM 


Viet Nam: Reunification and reconstruction 


One year after the end of fighting in South Viet Nam on 30 April 1975, Viet Nam is embarked upon 
the path to formal reunification and the massive task of reconstructing the war-ravaged economy of 


the country. 


Despite a number of problems in South Viet 
Nam, reunification has proceeded at a fast pace. 
Observers initially thought that the newly-installed 
Provisional Revolutionary Government (PRG) 
might spend some years consolidating stability 
and transforming society to the socialist model 
oeore formal reunification with the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam (DRV) would occur. 
However, a number of other factors determined 
that reunification would come sooner. 

in November 1975, at a Political Consultative 
Canference in Saigon attended by delegations 
fram the North and the South, it was decided that 
the Vietnamese situation had reached a new stage 
in which the entire country was engaged in 
secialist revolution and construction, and that it 
was necessary to proceed forthwith to ‘national 
reunification on the state plane’, that is to 
camplete the unification of the political, social 
aad economic systems. It was announced that 
general elections throughout Viet Nam to elect a 
new National Assembly would be held in the 
first half of 1976 — the date was subsequently 
set at 25 April. 

Preparations for the elections, which were 
described as the first national elections since 1946, 
were intensive, especially in the South, where the 
Vietnamese media stated there was a need ‘to 
overcome the unfamiliarity of voters with the 
s9cialist electoral process’. The ground had 
already been laid by the PRG which had 
immediately instituted, upon coming to power, a 
political re-education program throughout South 
“iet Nam extending to all levels of society, with 
particular attention to former members of the 
administration and armed forces of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Viet Nam. In a policy 
decree issued by the PRG in January 1976, the 
-stention of citizenship and hence the right to 
vote was guaranteed to various categories of 
people who had successfully passed through the 
re-education courses. 

To enhance national unity and to facilitate the 
electoral process, both North and South Viet 
‘Nam were reorganised early this year into thirty- 
“ive provinces. Delegates to the new National 
‘Assembly were to be elected by each province as 
well as the three major cities, which were 


designated to be under the control of the central 
Government: Hanoi, Haiphong, and Ho Chi Minh 
City (Saigon). On a population basis (following a 
census in the South) the number of delegates in 
the National Assembly was fixed at 249 from the 
North and 243 from the South. 

The elections were a formal indication of 
unification, although this was expected to be 
promulgated officially when the new National 
Assembly met, probably in June. The Assembly 
was also to elect a single government in which 
Viet Nam Workers’ Party representation is likely to 
predominate. 

Political reunification will provide a framework 
within which to approach the integration of the 
quite different economies of the North and the 
South in a co-ordinated fashion. It will not in 
itself resolve the enormous task of economic 
reconstruction in both North and South, which is 
a legacy of the war. The North is faced with the 
problem of converting its war-oriented economy 
to peacetime operation and of rebuilding 
infrastructure destroyed during the war. 

Late last year the 1976 State Plan for economic 
development in the North was presented to the 
National Assembly of the DRV. (1976 is the first 
year of the Five-Year Economic Plan 1976-80). 
The plan emphasised the importance of the 
development of heavy industry, particularly where 
it complemented the agricultural and light 
industrial sectors. It also identified weaknesses in 
the economic system which needed to be rectified, 
especially the lack of managerial expertise and 
trained personnel. Although it contained numerous 
references to South Viet Nam, the report noted 
that a revised plan for the whole of Viet Nam 
would be prepared after reunification. 

In the South, vast areas of land devastated by the 
war require a long time for restoration. The PRG 
has moved over a million people to ‘new economic 
zones’ as part of a policy to broaden the 
agricultural sector as well as to reduce the 
population of urban centres, and to counter 
unemployment (thought to number three million 
people). The economic situation in the South has 
been so serious, however, that the DRY claims 
that it has sent 1.6 million tons of goods and raw 
materials (including rice, sugar, fuel, industrial 
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equipment, fertilizer, medicine, textiles, seeds, 
buffalo, oxen and poultry) to the South since 
April last year, an exercise that has placed 
additional strains on the DRV economy. Such 
assistance should not be needed to the same 
extent once the South's agricultural potential is 
restored. It is not known how long this will take, 
but it is evident that a concerted effort will be 
made to achieve this as quickly as possible. The 
People’s Liberation Army has not been 
demobilised but has been assigned the function 
of an economic task force. 


Perhaps the major problem for Viet Nam in the 
future, apart from the rehabilitation of the economy, 
will be the degree to which the southerners adapt 
to the restructuring of society in the South to 
accord with socialist concepts. So far no major 
problems have been encountered. While officials 
and soldiers of the old regime have been removed 
from office, the authorities have concentrated on 


transforming them into suitable members of the 
‘new society’ through re-education. 

There are, however, reported to be pockets of 
active resistance to the new order, particularly in 
the Central Highlands and in the Mekong delta 
region where groups traditionally hostile to central 
government continue to hold out. 

Australia maintains relations with both the DRV 
and the PRG, but the only Australian representa- 
tion in Viet Nam is through the Embassy in 
Hanoi. The Australian Ambassador in Hanoi is 
also accredited to Saigon where he presented his 
credentials in February of this year. At this stage 
it is not expected that there will be any Australian 
resident representation in Saigon. The Australian 
Government has announced its intention to ` 
continue to provide aid to Viet Nam. There is some 
prospect for mutually beneficial commercial ties 
between Australia and Viet Nam and a number 
of Australian commercial representatives have 
visited Hanoi in recent months. 


Viet Nam: National Assembly elections 


The holding of elections in both North and South Viet Nam on 25 April for a single National Assembly 
was a formal indication that the country has been reunified, although the Assembly (composed of 249 
delegates from the North and 243 from the South) is expected to promulgate this officially when it 


first meets. 


No date for the first session has been 
announced, but the existing constitution requires 
that it be within sixty days of the election. 


It had earlier been announced that the first 
session would elect a commission to draft a new 
constitution, decide on when to discuss and vote 
on the draft constitution, elect the leading state 
organs, and decide on a series of matters, 
including the name of the unified state, its flag, 
national anthem and national emblem, and the 
national capital. 

Huge voter turnouts for the election were 
reported in all parts of the country (99.82 per cent 
in Hanoi and nearly 98 per cent in Saigon), and 
‘landslide majorities’ for Viet Nam Workers’ Party 
(VWP) and Government members. The election 
was hailed by the Vietnamese leaders as a 
‘brilliant success’. 

In Hanoi, the twenty-two delegates elected 
include President Ton Duc Thang, Vice-President 
Nguyen Luong Bang, VWP First Secretary, 
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Le Duan, Politburo members, Truong Chinh, 
Pham Van Dong and Van Tien Dung, and the 
secretaries of the Socialist and Democratic Parties. 

In Saigon, the thirty-five successful candidates 
include the Secretary of the South Viet Nam 
Committee of the VWP, Pham Hung; the 
Chairman of the Advisory Council of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government (PRG), 
Nguyen Huu Tho; PRG President Huynh Tan 
Phat; the People’s Liberation Armed Forces 
commander, General Tran Van Tra; the PRG 
Foreign Minister, Mme Nguyen Thi Binh; the 
PRG Health Minister, Dr (Mme) Duong Quynh 
Hoa; the PRG Minister of State, Nguyen Van 
Hieu ; and the President of the Saigon People’s 
Revolutionary Committee, Vo Van Kiet. 

The remainder includes doctors, lawyers, 
journalists, workers, peasants, soldiers, members 
of the liberation women’s union, the president of 
the liaison committee of Chinese residents in 
South Viet Nam, two Buddhists and one Catholic. 
Nine of the thirty-five are women. 


SEYCHELLES 


Seychelles: Prime Minister visits Australia 


Tr= Prime Minister of the Seychelles, Mr J. R. Mancham, visited Australia as a guest of the Government 
‘ran 20 to 28 April. He was accompanied by Mr A. G. D’Offay, Minister without Portfolio. Mr Mancham 
wel become President when the Seychelles attains independence as a republic within the Commonwealth 


or 28 June 1976. 


Vir Mancham visited Perth, Melbourne, 
Canberra and Sydney and met Commonwealth 
ard State Government Ministers and officials as 
well as banking and industry representatives. 

H= had talks with the Prime Minister, Mr J. M. 
Fraser, and with the Leader of the Opposition, 

V= E. G. Whitlam. He also met members of the 

S» ychellois community in Australia, which 

n= mbers about 7,000, mainly in Perth and 
Melbourne. This is the only identifiable Seychellois 
gmup outside the Seychelles, which itself has a 
p«pulation of about 60,000. 

Mr Mancham’s main objective was to engage 
swmpathetic Australian interest in the development 
needs of the Seychelles after independence. 

Ner Mancham stressed that the Seychelles 
regarded itself as an Indian Ocean country. He 
therefore welcomed the extension of Australia’s 


The Prime Minister Mr J. M. 
Fraser (left), with the Prime 
Minister of the Seychelles, 
Mr J. R. Mancham. 


attention to the Indian Ocean and the fact that 
Australian interest was not confined to the Pacific. 

He stressed that the Seychelles did not intend 
to have any formal defence agreements end 
wished to live by ‘the virtue of defencelessness’— 
a situation which he likened to that of 
Switzerland. 

The Seychelles will join the Organisation of 
African Unity (OAU), and Mr Mancham noted 
that a cardinal principle of the OAU was 
non-interference in the internal affairs of member 
states. 

Tourism and fishing currently offer the 
Seychelles its best economic prospects. It is also 
looking at the possibility of establishing entrepot 
facilities for trade between the east coast of 
Africa and the Persian Gulf, and between 
Australia and the Far East. 
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Australia — U.S.S.R. cultural talks 


The first Mixed Commission meeting between Australia and the U.S.S.R. on the implementation of their 


cultural agreement was held recently in Canberra. 


The cultural agreement was signed on 13 January 


1975, in Moscow, during the former Prime 
Minister's visit to the USSR. Under Article 13 

of the agreement, specific provision was made for 
the parties to establish a Mixed Commission to 
consult on the implementation of the agreement, 
devise two-yearly programs of exchanges, and 
agree on the technical and financial conditions 
which will govern the exchanges. The Mixed 
Commission was to be convened at least once 
every two years, alternatively in Moscow and 
Canberra. 

The first Mixed Commission meeting was held 
in Canberra on 22 April this year. Talks were held 
between a delegation from the Soviet Union and 
an Australian delegation, which was made up of 
officers from the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and representatives from Australian bodies working 
in fields of the arts, education, film, radio and 
television. 


A cultural program was signed which will cover 
cultural exchanges between the two countries for 
the years 1976-1978. 


Before signing, negotiations on the content and 
scope of the program took place, and drafts were 
circulated to all interested departments and 
agencies. Consultations were also held with the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, the Australian 
Vice-Chancellors Committee, the Australian 
Academy of Humanities and the Australian Ballet. 


It is amticipated that under this program, 
exchanges of academics, performing artists, art 
exhibitions, films and film-makers, television 
experts, Musicians, composers and sportsmen 
will take place during the next two years. 
Cultural exchanges between Australia and the 
U.S.S.R. play an important part in the promotion 
of mutual understanding between the two 
countries. 


South Pacific Commission reviewed 


The Review Committee of the South Pacific Commission (SPC) has recommended new guidelines for 
SPC functions and proposals for streamlining the structure of the organisation. 
The recommendations will be considered at the Sixteenth South Pacific Conference in Noumea from 


20 to 29 October this year. 


The Review Committee met in Nauru from 3 to 
6 May to conduct an exhaustive re-evaluation of 
the SPC’s functions and work program, in 
accordance with a resolution adopted at the 
Fifteenth Conference last October. The Committee 
finished its work on 6 May — one day ahead of 
schedule. 

The meeting reached a consensus that the SPC, 
because its membership covered all countries in 
the region — whether independent, self-governing, 
or dependent — was the only truly regional 
organisation in the South Pacific. 

The first resolution adopted by the Committee 
covers the future functions and the work program 
of the SPC. It sets out a list of eight functions, 
aimed at encouraging and promoting the economic 
and social welfare and advancement of the 
Pacific peoples. These are: 
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@ to provide a common forum within which the 
island peoples and their governments can 
express themselves on issues, problems, needs 
and ideas common to the region, with a view 
to maintaining the opportunity for all islands to 
be heard, viewed, considered and assisted on 
equal terms to one another; 

@ to be a vehicle for the development and 
implementation of the concept of regionalism; 


@ to assist in meeting the basic needs of the 
peoples of the region; 


@ to foster and develop means to facilitate the 
flow of indigenous products, technical know- 
how and people among the islands; 

@ to serve as a catalyst for development of 
regional resources that are beyond the 
capability of individual island governments; 


@ 20 serve as an aid-organising machine for 
islands which are otherwise unable to reach 
aid sources outside the islands or outside the 
region itself; 


@ o act as a centre for collection and 
dissemination of information on the needs of 
the region and also as a depository for such 
information ; 


@ to undertake other appropriate activities as 
may be determined by the South Pacific 
‘Conference. 

@n the work program, the resolution sets out 
the following guidelines: 


@ the SPC is at present the most appropriate 
organisation to carry out the following specific 
acitvities : a. Rural development; b. Youth 
and community development; c. Ad hoc 
expert consultancies ; d. Cultural exchanges 
{in arts, sports and education) ; e. Training 
facilitation; f. Assessment and development of 
marine resources and research. Special 
consideration should be given to projects and 
grants-in-aid which do not necessarily fall 
within these specific activities, but which 
respond to pressing regional or sub-regional 
needs or to the expressed needs of the smaller 
Pacific countries ; 


@ there should be a single work program, and 
the present division into separate categories of 
health, social development and economic 
development should be eliminated ; 


@ a long-term work program on a rolling three- 
year basis should be prepared ; 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


@ in implementing the work program, the 
commission should draw on expertise from 
within the region 


@ the SPC should, as far as possible, work in 
close co-operation with other international and 
regional organisations working in the Pacific. 
To further this end, a special arrangement 
should be made with the South Pacific 
Bureau for Economic Co-operation (SPEC). 

The second resolution adopted by the Committee 
recommends the structural streamlining of the 
secretariat, possibly with the help of management 
consultants, to cater for a single integrated aid 
program. The Committee has also suggested the 
creation of permanent machinery within the 
secretariat for consultation with governments of 
the region, particularly in evaluating SPC projects. 

The review of the SPC was prompted largely 

by the fact that since its inception in 1947, the 

SPC has moved away from the role of a consulta- 

tive and advisory body to the participating govern- 

ments in matters affecting the economic and 

social development of territories, to that of a 

regional organisation directly assisting project 

development and implementation. Currently, 
considerable effort is being devoted to educational 
and training activities at both territorial and 
regional levels. In recent years the functions of the 

SPC, particularly the Work Program, have been 

criticised by island members as failing to respond 

to the ‘grass roots needs’ of the region. At the 

end of the Review meeting there was general 

concensus that the Committee had achieved its 

objective of laying down realistic principles and 
guidelines on the functions of the SPC. 


Visit by Deputy Prime Minister of Burma 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Planning and Finance of Burma, U Lwin, visited Australia 
from 26 to 29 April and from 3 to 6 May as a guest of the Australian Government. 


Official discussions on regional developments 
and bilateral issues, were last held during the 
ķwisit to Rangoon in February 1974 by the then 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
and the return visit to Australia by Burma's 
President U Ne Win in May 1975. U Lwin’s 
wisit was essentially a goodwill one which formed 
part of his visit to this region and followed his 
attendance at a meeting in Jakarta of the Board 
ef Governors of the Asian Development Bank. 


The Treasurer, Mr P. R. Lynch, had discussions 
with U Lwin and gave a luncheon in his honour. 
U Lwin also called on the Prime Minister, 

Mr J. M. Fraser, and had talks with the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for National 
Resources and Overseas Trade, Mr J. D. Anthony, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, and with senior officers of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. Discussions 
covered regional developments of interest to both 
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Australia and Burma as well as aspects of Australia’s 
development assistance program to Burma and 

the proposed Aid Consultative Group for Burma. 
Ministers and officials told U Lwin that the 

bilateral relationship was one which the Australian 
Government wished to maintain and develop. 


In addition to Canberra, U Lwin also visited 
Sydney, Melbourne and Cooma. During his tour, 
U Lwin visited the Food Research and 
Entomology Divisions of the Commonwealth 


Scientific and Industrial Research Organisation 
(C.S.1.R.0.), the Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric 
Authority, and the Grain Elevators Board of 

New South Wales. U Lwin was also taken on a 
cruise of Sydney Harbour and attended a 
performance by the Australian Ballet Company 

at the Sydney Opera House. In Victoria he called 
on the Premier, Mr R. J. Hamer, visited Elmsdale 
Friesian stud farm at Bacchus Marsh and the 
tool-making factory of Siddons Industries Pty Ltd 
at West Heidelberg. 


Commonwealth of Nations 


The purposes of the Commonwealth of Nations were laid down in the Declaration of Commonwealth 
Principles, approved by the Commonwealth Heads of Government at their meeting in Singapore in 


January 1971. 


The opening paragraph states: ‘The Common- 
wealth of Nations is a voluntary association of 
independent sovereign states, each responsible 
for its own policies, consulting and co-operating 
in the common interests of their peoples and in 
the promotion of international understanding and 
world peace.’ 

The Commonwealth has no formal constitution. 
It relies on conventions and accepted procedures. 
An unwritten rule of consensus applies at Heads 
of Government meetings but no restriction exists 
on the freedom of governments of member 
countries to pursue policies which they believe 
to be in their national interests. 

The evolution of the Commonwealth began with 
the introduction of responsible government in 
Canada during the 1840s, followed by Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. At the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 Britain and the four 
Dominions, as they were then called, were 
described as ‘autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown and freely 
associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations’. This change in status was 
enacted into law by the Statute of Westminster 
in 1931. 

The modern Commonwealth began to take shape 
in 1947 when an independent India and Pakistan 
became members. Sri Lanka (Ceylon) followed in 
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1948. In 1949 India became a republic and 
Commonwealth Heads of Government decided 
that allegiance to the same head of state was not 
necessary for membership. The Queen remains the 
symbol of the free association of independent 
member nations and Head of the Commonwealth. 

The modern Commonwealth has changed 
substantially since its origin. Its membership has 
increased from five to thirty-five, including the 
most recent member, Papua New Guinea, which 
joined on independence in September 1975. The 
Seychelles is expected to join in June 1976. South 
Africa left the Commonwealth in 1961 and 
Pakistan in 1972. In addition, twenty-nine self- 
governing countries and dependent territories are 
associated with the Commonwealth. 

A trend has emerged for consultative action by 
Commonwealth members outside purely Common- 
wealth forums. These have sometimes followed 
specialist Commonwealth meetings, such as the 
annual meeting of finance ministers. Common- 
wealth consultations are being held during the 
current proceedings of UNCTAD IV. 

There have also been changes in the types of 
co-operation undertaken by members. A major 
change, for example, has been the gradual 
reduction in bilateral preferential-tariff arrange- 
ments between Commonwealth countries. Special 
Commonwealth communication charges have also 
largely disappeared (though the Commonwealth 
telecommunications system remains one of the 
world’s largest commercial networks). Visa and 


passport formalities in many Commonwealth 
countries nowadays give little or no preferential 
treatment to citizens of other member countries. 
(Certain privileges remain in Australia: exemption 
of Commonwealth migrants from aliens registration, 
voting rights, and public service entry 
entitlements). 

However, the Commonwealth has strengthened 
organisationally. In 1965 a secretariat was 
established, located in London, but responsible to 
ail member countries of the Commonwealth. It 
collects and distributes information (mainly on 
economic and scientific matters), organises 
meetings on particular topics and, among other 
things, runs the Commonwealth Fund for 
Technical Co-operation (CFTC) and the Common- 
wealth Youth Program. 

In 1975-76 the CFTC is budgeting for 
expenditure of £5.5 million (approximately 
$81 million). The CFTC runs programs of 
ceneral technical assistance, education and 
training, and export market development. 
Australia’s contribution in 1975-76 is $700,000. 
The Commonwealth Youth Program is financed by 
pledges of over £1 million (about $1.5 million), 
ineluding $60,000 from Australia in 1975-76. The 


INDIA 


program is designed to seek solutions to 
problems of youth employment and participation 
in national activities. The Australian contributions 
form part of Australia’s multilateral aid budget. 


Representatives of Commonwealth member 
countries have long participated in periodic 
conferences on education, from which arose the 
Commonwealth Scheme of Co-operation in 
Education, which is financed and run bilaterally. 
An Australian component forms part of Australia’s 
bilateral training program and $1.2 million was 
provided for it in the 1975-76 Australian budget. 
Three other Australian regional aid programs also 
owe their origin to Commonwealth arrangements — 
the Colombo Plan, and aid to Africa and to the 
South Pacific. 


Commonwealth official machinery exists for 
co-operation in, among other things, agriculture, 
broadcasting, health, law, mining, science and 
telecommunications. The Commonwealth Games, 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association and 
the Commonwealth Press Union are autonomous 
but are important components in maintaining the 
links between member Commonwealth countries, 
their organs of government and their peoples. 


India: Ambassador to Peking 


india has appointed a new ambassador to China, the first since India and, later, China withdrew their 
ambassadors following the Sino-Indian border war of 1962. Subsequently, relations, which have not 


been easy, have been at charge d'affaires level. 


On 15 April the Indian External Affairs Minister, 
Mr Y. B. Chavan, told Parliament that the 
Chinese had agreed to the appointment. He 
concluded: ’... it is our understanding that this 
initiative for raising the level of our diplomatic 
representation in Peking will be followed by a 
similar move by the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China’. 

India’s ambassador will be a senior career 
diplomat, Mr K. R. Narayanan. A keen observer 
of developments in China, Mr Narayanan was 
recently promoted from Additional Secretary in 
the Ministry of External Affairs to Secretary. 

This development in India’s relations with 
China coincides roughly with the appointment of 
another ‘China-watcher’, Mr Jagat S. Mehta, as 


India’s new Foreign Secretary. Mr Mehta, a 
former charge d'affaires to Peking from 1964 to 
1966, succeeds Mr Kewal Singh, who is retiring. 

According to India, China still occupies 
14,500 square miles of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. China claims part of Arunachal Pradesh 
(the former North East Frontier Agency of Assam). 

China supported Pakistan in the December 
1971 Indo-Pakistan war, and has continued to 
maintain a close relationship with Pakistan. 

China has also been critical of India over 
developments in Kashmir and Sikkim. 

Even without any agreement between the 
countries about further discussions on outstanding 
differences, the upgrading of diplomatic relations 
is a move which allows greater flexibility and 
recognises political realities. 
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Economically disadvantaged countries 


Four categories of countries have now gained 
wide acceptance in the debate on international 
economic issues: the least developed countries, 
numbering twenty-eight; the developing countries 
most seriously affected (MSA) by the steep rise in 
oil prices from the end of 1973, currently totalling 
forty-five ; land-locked countries; and island 
developing countries. 

These categories are not mutually exclusive, and 
a number of countries fall into more than one 
category, while thirteen (see table) fall into three 
categories. Special measures in favour of the 
least developed, land-locked and island developing 
countries are subjects for discussion at the fourth 
session of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) in Nairobi 
from 5 to 28 May. 


Least developed 

In March 1968 UNCTAD laid the foundations 
for international action in favour of the least 
developed countries. A resolution recognised the 
special problems confronting them and the need 
to provide effective measures to ensure their 
sustained economic growth. It recommended, 
among other things, that special measures be 
devised in the areas of commodity policy 
development finance, invisibles and shipping and 
trade promotion. 

The following criteria were used to identify 
these countries: 

@ a per capita figure of $US100 or less for 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) ; 

@ a literacy rate of less than twenty per cent in 
its population aged over fifteen years; 

@ a share of manufacturing in total GDP of ten 
per cent or less. 

Australia supports the need for the implementa- 
tion of special measures to accererate the 
economic and social development of the least 
developed countries and believes these measures 
are most effective when taken in co-ordination 
with other countries and multilateral institutions. 
Australia’s aid to the least developed countries is 
entirely in grant form. 


Most seriously affected 

The United Nations General Assembly (UNGA) 
at its Sixth Special Session in April-May 1974 
launched a special program which sets out 
emergency measures to mitigate the difficulties 
of those developing countries most seriously 
affected by the international economic crisis. The 
U.N. Secretary-General, on 2 August 1974, issued 
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a provisional list of MSA's. The eligibility of 

countries for assistance and the assessment of 

their needs were determined on the basis, among 

other things, of the following criteria : 

@ an overall balance of payments deficit in 1974 
equivalent to five per cent or more of imports: 

@ low per capita income as a reflection of relative 
poverty, low productivity, a low level of 
technology and development. Countries with 
less than $US400 GNP per capita in 1971 
were considered ; 

@ sharp increases in import costs of essentials 
relatwe to export earnings; 

@ a high ratio of debt servicing to export earnings; 

@ insufficiency in export earnings, comparative 
inelasticity of export incomes and 
unavailability of exportable surplus ; 

@ low level of foreign exchange reserves or their 
inadequacy for requirements; 

@ adverse impact of higher transportation and 
transit costs; 

@ relative importance of foreign trade in the 
development process. 

A special fund was established as part of the 
special program to provide emergency relief and 
development assistance. The fund was conceived 
as a permanent mechanism which would assume 
responsibility for the tasks formerly performed by 
the U.N. Emergency Operation (UNEO). However, 
the fund is not yet operational because of lack of 
money and its future is doubtful. 

Other forums, including the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), have discussed the problems of the 
MSA's. In January 1975 the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) established a subsidy 
account, in conjunction with the 1975 oil facility, 
with a view to reducing the interest payment 
associated with drawings under the oil facility for 
the MSA’s. 

Australia was a member of the Ad Hoc 
Committee which made recommendations to the 
General Assembly on the scope, machinery and 
modes of operation of the fund and is currently a 
member of the fund’s Board of Governors. 


Landlocked countries 

A set of ‘Eight Principles Relating to Transit 
Trade of Landlocked Countries’ was adopted by 
UNCTAD in 1964. Last year UNGA adopted a 
resolution establishing a special fund for 
subsidising the additional transport costs of these 
countries, to become operational not later than 


1977. Fifteen least developed countries are 
landlocked. In addition, four countries not 
cesignated least developed are classified as ‘other 
landlocked’ countries. 

Australia provides aid to the developing land- 
locked countries on the basis of their developing / 
least developed status, rather than because they 
ere also landlocked. The landlocked aspect of the 
special problems facing these countries are ones 
which could, in the main, be resolved on a 
bilateral basis between the landlocked countries 
ard their respective transit countries. 


istand developing countries 

The special problems of island developing 
countries have only recently been given detailed 
international consideration. UNCTAD in 1972 
aaopted a resolution recognising the difficulties of 
island developing countries in such areas as 
cemmunication, transportation and distance from 
markets, and considered that their problems should 
be dealt with within the framework of the 
International Development Strategy for the 
Second U.N. Development Decade. 

The classification of island developing countries 
has proved difficult. Islands range in size from 
‘mini states’ to countries the size of Indonesia, 
while per capita incomes range from below 
$JS100 to over $US3,000. Attempts are being 
made to classify island developing countries in 
terms of the geographical disadvantages they face 
such as small area, distance from markets and 
transport problems. 

UNGA, at its Sixth Special Session, adopted 
a resolution on a Program of Action on the 
‘Establishment of a New International Economic 
Order’ which called for particular attention to the 
island developing countries. A resolution adopted 
at the Seventh Special Session last year also 
called for measures to be taken by developed 
countries, and by those developing countries in 
é position to do so. 


Food priority countries 

A proposal currently before the World Food 
€ouncil could lead to the creation of a further 
category of countries known as food priority 
eountries. Some criteria proposed for identifying 
these countries are low income, the degree of 
protein-calorie malnutrition, a projected cereal 
deficiency, inadequacy of agricultural performance, 
and a potential for rapid and efficient increase in 
food production. 

International agencies such as the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation (FAO), the World Bank 
and the UNDP would be asked to assist in the 
acceleration of food production in these countries. 
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Unctad IV 

Section 6 of the Manila Program of Action, 
agreed by the Group of 77 in Manila in February 
1976, provides the most comprehensive list of 
demands in favour of the least developed land- 
locked and island developing countries so far 
proposed. These proposals will be discussed 
extensively during UNCTAD IV and it is hoped 
that, as a result, there will be a higer degree of 
consensus among all groups of countries on the 
applicability of these various categories in 
international discussion of development issues. 

Following is a list of the least developed, most 
seriously affected and landlocked countries: 


Least Land- 
Country developed MSA locked 
Africa 
Benin 
(formerly Dahomey) X X 
Botswana X X 
Burundi X X X 
Cameroon X 
Cape Verde Islands X 
Central African 
Republic X X X 
Chad X X X 
Egypt X 
Ethiopia X X 
Gambia X X 
Ghana X 
Guinea X X 
Guinea-Bissau X 
Ivory Coast X 
Kenya X 
Lesotho X X X 
Malagasy Republic 
(Island) X 
Malawi X X 
Mali X X X 
Mauritania X 
Mozambique X 
Niger X X X 
Rwanda X X X 
Sierra Leone X 
Somalia X X 
Senegal X 
Sudan X X 
Swaziland ‘other’ 
land- 
locked 
Tanzania X X 
Uganda X X X 
Upper Volta X X X 
Zambia ‘other’ 
land- 
locked 
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Least Land- 
Country developed MSA locked 
Asia and the Middle East 
Afghanistan X X X 
Bangladesh X X 
Bhutan X X 
Burma X 
Cambodia X 
India * X 
Laos X X X 
Maldives (Island) X 
Nepal X X X 
Pakistan X 
Sri Lanka (Island) X 
Democratic Republic 
of Yemen X X 


*Sikkim, no longer a separate State, was included in the 
original list of twenty-five least developed countries. 


Least Land 
Country developed MSA locked 
People’s Republic of 
Yemen X X 
Pacific 
Western Samoa 
(Island) X X 
Latin America 
Bolivia ‘other’ 
land- 
locked 
El Salvador X 
Guyana X 
Guatemala X 
Haiti X X 
Honduras X 
Paraguay ‘other’ 
land- 
locked 


Australia joins agricultural fund 


Australia is to join the International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD). Announcing the decision, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, said Australia would make an initial 


contribution of $8 million to the Fund. 


Mr Peacock said the decision to join IFAD was a 
reflection of the high importance the Australian 
Government attached to the agricultural sector in 
development assistance. 

A Plenipotentiary Conference of member States 
will be held in Rome on 10—11 June and the 
Fund will begin operations as soon as possible 
after the conference. 

The purpose of IFAD is to make loans at 
concessional terms to finance agricultural 
development projects in developing countries 
primarily for food production. IFAD will aim to 
assist these countries to acquire greater self- 
sufficiency in food production and the necessary 
infrastructure for their rural development programs. 

The decision to set up IFAD was a major initiative 
taken at the 1974 World Food Conference. The 
Fund was designed to use resources from the 
oil-exporting (OPEC) countries currently 
possessing substantial foreign exchange reserves, 
as well as from traditional Western (OECD) aid 
donor countries and to involve the OPEC countries 
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in co-operative development assistance with 
OECD countries. 

Develaping countries attach considerable 
importance to IFAD, as shown by the reference 
to the need to provide resources to IFAD for 
agricultural development in developing countries 
in the resolution adopted by the U.N. General 
Assembly's Seventh Special Session on 
development and international economic 
co-operation, in September 1975. 

The Fund is expected to have an initial capital 
of about $US 1,000 million, with roughly 
equivalent contributions from the OPEC and 
OECD countries. It will begin operations as soon 
as the Fund agreement has been ratified by 
countries whose initial pledges total $US 750 
million. 

Agricultural investment projects approved by 
the Fund will be carried out under the supervision 
of established international and regional 
development finance institutions, such as the 
World Bank and the Asian Development Bank. 


Prime Minister's visit to China 


The Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, announced 
om 71 May that he had accepted an invitation from 
the Government of the People’s Republic of 
China to visit China from 20 to 27 June 1976. He 
would be accompanied by Mrs Fraser, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, and Mrs Peacock.* Senior officials from 
the Departments of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet, Foreign Affairs and Overseas Trade would 
make up the official party. 

The Prime Minister said he attached great 
importance to his first visit to China because of 
China’s stature in world affairs, and particularly in 
the Asian region. 

Mr Fraser also said his visit afforded him an 
ocportunity of meeting senior Chinese leaders 
anc to discuss with them matters of mutual 
interest. In addition it would enable him and the 
Foreign Minister to see, at first hand, the 
achievements of the Chinese people. 


* It has since been announced that Mrs Peacock will not 
acoempany the party. 


Prime Minister's visit to Japan 


The Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, announced 
on 11 May that he had accepted an invitation from 
tre Government of Japan to visit Japan over the 
period 15 to 20 June 1976. He would be 
eeeompanied by Mrs Fraser. In announcing his 
aeeeptance the Prime Minister said this visit, his 
first to Japan, reflected the great importance 
which the Australian Government attached to its 
relations with Japan and the firm tradition of 
regular consultation between the two Govern- 
ments which had developed over recent years. 

Mr Fraser said that during their stay in Japan he 
and Mrs Fraser would be received in audience by 
the Emperor and Empress and a court luncheon in 
their honour was scheduled to be held. While in 
Tokyo the Prime Minister would hold talks with 
the Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Miki, and other 
senior members of the Japanese Government. 

He would also have informal talks with leading 
members of the Japanese business community. 

Mr Fraser said he would be accompanied by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
=eacock, and senior officials from the Departments 
of Prime Minister and Cabinet, Foreign Affairs 
amd Overseas Trade. 
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Basic Treaty of Friendship 
with Japan 


The following statement by the Prime Minister 
on the Basic Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation 
between Australia and Japan appeared in 
Hansard on 6 May: 

Mr Malcolm Fraser — ‘When this Government 
was elected to office last year Japan’s Prime 
Minister conveyed to us, as well as his congratula- 
tions, his desire that the Basic Treaty of 
Friendship and Co-operation be brought to an 
early conclusion. The Government, sharing Prime 
Minister Miki’s desire, has given the highest 
priority to bringing to a successful conclusion the 
negotiations for the Treaty — negotiations that 
had laboured for 24 years. | can now inform the 
House that the negotiating officials have agreed 
on a draft text of the Basic Treaty of Friendship 
and Co-operation. Both Governments have been 
closely following the progress of negotiations. 
Issues have been referred by officials to their 
governments for decision as they arose. As of 
today, the outstanding issues of substance have 
been resolved. It may therefore be expected that 
the two governments will have little difficulty 
approving the draft. It can be expected that the 
Treaty will be signed by Prime Minister Miki and 
myself during my visit to Tokyo in the winter recess. 

‘Strengthening and deepening the bonds 
between Australia and Japan is one of this 
Government's foremost policy objectives. It is no 
accident that one of my first international visits — 
the first planned visit other than my visit to New 
Zealand — is to Japan and China. It is no 
accident that the Deputy Prime Minister (Mr 
Anthony) went to Japan very early this year to 
convey our view of the way in which relationships 
between Japan and Australia ought to develop. 
| believe we have already seen some advantages 
from that visit. Over the past twenty years 
economic relations between our two countries have 
expanded in magnitude and importance. Japan 
has become Australia’s largest trading partner. 
Australia is second only to the United States as 
an importer of Japanese goods. In the trade area, 
Liberal and National Country Party Governments 
have long sought to extend Australia’s relations 
with Japan. In 1957 we took the major step of 
signing the Agreement of Commerce with Japan. 
Unfortunately that Agreement was not fully 
supported by all members of this House at the 
time. This Agreement was of mutual value to the 
two countries, and it contributed to the present 
extent of Australian-Japanese trade and to 
goodwill between both nations. 
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‘In 1971 we established the Australia-Japan 
Ministerial Committee in recognition of the 
fundamental importance of economic relations 
between our countries. But trade relations, no 
matter how important and meaningful, are not and 
cannot be the totality of countries’ contacts with 
one another. In the case of Japan and Australia, 

a mutually profitable basis of economic exchange 
makes it even more important that there be an 
understanding by the two countries — an 
understanding of their peoples, their language, 
their culture and their traditions. 

‘In furtherance of the objective of greater 
understanding, this Government re-introduced into 
Parliament the Bill to establish the Australia-Japan 
Foundation. The Foundation will promote the study 
by Australians and Japanese of the language, 
culture, social, economic and political institutions 
of one another's countries. It will enrich Australian- 
Japanese relations, both by the understanding that 
knowledge can bring and, no less importantly, 
by the personal contacts between Australians and 
Japanese that the Foundation’s work makes 
possible. 

‘The possibility of a broad treaty between Japan 
and Australia has a long history, being raised first 
in the 1950s and raised again in the 1970s. It 
was discussed at the first meeting of the Australia- 
Japan Ministerial Committee in 1972. The Senate 
Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
Defence reported in favour of a treaty framework 
in 1973. Later that year the then Prime Minister 
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The chief negotiators of the 
Basic Treaty of Friendship and 
Co-operation between Australia 
and Japan, Mr M. Tachibana, 
of the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry, and Mr C. G. Woodard, 
of the Australian Department 
of Foreign Affairs, following 

the successful conclusion of 
negotiations at Canberra on 

6 May 1976. 


proposed that negotiations for a treaty should 
begin. The present Government’s commitment to 
conclude successfully the Treaty of Friendship 
and Co-operation and Prime Minister Miki’s desire 
that it should be concluded, gave new impetus to 
negotiations which had been delayed during 1975. 
The result was today’s outcome. 

‘As the draft of the Treaty is still confidential and 
formally subject to consideration and approval by 
the two Governments — | emphasise the words 
“formally subject to consideration and approval” — 
it would not be appropriate for me at this stage 
to discuss it at length. The Treaty of Friendship 
and Co-operation is broad-ranging and covers 
virtually the whole relationship between Australia 
and Japan. It is designed to be an umbrella under 
which further agreements may be made and 
relations developed in specific areas. It accords 
significant reciprocal benefits. The Treaty will be a 
major step forward in our relations with Japan. It 
will set the stage for a new and even more 
cordial era in our dealings with the country which, 
in a generation, has become our main trading 
partner, and a cornerstone of stability in the 
region of which Australia is a part. 

‘In the Treaty the Governments and the peoples 
of Australia and Japan have fashioned an 
instrument designed to help close those gaps in 
understanding which remain and to bring new 
progress and confidence in areas where friendship 
and co-operation are already established. It will 
lead to a relationship of greater intimacy. But the 


significance of the Treaty lies not only in our 
relations with Japan. The great understanding and 
closer ties between the two countries on a wide 
renge of fronts, which the Treaty makes possible, 
wil! not only be of great mutual benefit; it will 
aise benefit the countries of the west Pacific and 
strengthen forces for peace and security in the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

‘wn conclusion, | place on record the strong 
spisit of mutual accommodation which has made 
the Treaty possible. That spirit augurs well for 
the century of the Pacific on which we, Japan and 
cur neighbours are now embarking. | also pay 
tribute to the officials of both countries who have 
helped the governments of both countries bring 
this to a successful situation. | present the 
following paper: 

Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation Between 
Australia and Japan — Ministerial Statement, 

6 May 1976.’ 


East Timor: Death of Australian 
newsmen 


lm reply to a question in the House of 
Representatives on 27 April about the deaths in 
East Timor of five newsmen from Australia the 
Mimister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, said (in part) : 

“ _. Itis true that there is widespread concern 
abaut this matter, as | have said publicly and 
privately, and we are pressing for the fullest 
investigation into it. | would welcome Mr Martins’ 
vist to Australia. 

*... Mr Martins had been in contact with 
several Australian missions abroad in recent 
menths, but during those contacts on each 
eccasion he made certain statements and on 
every occasion requested that the information 
given to my officers be kept confidential... . 


‘| might say that during these talks Mr Martins 
was asked to produce evidence to support the 
matters he was putting to our officers, including 
material evidence that he said would support 
nis claim. Regrettably, so far he has failed to do so. 
We had to weigh this up, recalling that Mr Martins 
onginally, on 22 October last year, was a signatory 
ta a document indicating that the bodies of 
several Europeans were found in a house which 
had caught fire during an exchange of shooting 
in the attack on Balibo. Then he further 
cerroborated and adhered to that statement on 
12 November in a private interview with the 
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First Secretary of our mission in Indonesia who 
was then in Indonesian Timor... . The fact that 
he has now changed his approach is not to 
suggest that we are taking his present account 
with anything less than the utmost seriousness. 

'... there have been suggestions that we 
should have made Mr Martins’ statements public, 
but, in addition to the fact that he himself had 
sought confidentiality, the Government wanted 
first to establish through the evidence he claimed 
to have whether his statements were true... . 

We have been concerned not to add unnecessarily 
to the distress of the immediate families of the 
newsmen. On that point, | might say that some 

of the next of kin have pressed the Government 

for more information. | have received representations 
also from relatives of others involved who have 
asked: “Please, can we now let this matter rest?” 

‘We felt duty bound, as a Government, not 
only to keep them as fully informed as possible but 
also to press on with the investigation itself. With 
that in mind, Mr Martins was asked on a number 
of occasions to give the Government his changed 
views in writing to put beside the views in writing 
he had put earlier. He was also asked to supply the 
Government with this material evidence. . .. 
Regrettably, as | said earlier, so far he has not 
produced that evidence. | hope he will. In 
renewing his allegations in public, Mr Martins 
has said that he would come to Australia to 
explain to the next of kin the circumstances of 
the deaths of the newsmen. The Government 
stands ready to facilitate his entry, in accordance 
with its view that it wishes to hear all available 
evidence and information about the deaths. 
Likewise, if he wishes, it is open to Mr Martins 
to produce the evidence to any Australian 
mission overseas. Either way, the Government 
will do what it can to investigate his allegations. 

‘ .. This Government has pressed publicly, 
privately, diplomatically, and on a Government-to- 
Government basis for Indonesian co-operation. 
One of the prime aims of my visit a fortnight ago 
was to extract from the Indonesian Government 
an undertaking for our officers to visit Timor... . 
A team from the Australian Embassy in Jakarta 
will be leaving tomorrow for Balibo in East Timor. 
The Government will evaluate all the evidence 
it has and | hope that the Australian Journalists’ 
Association will come before me and present 
any further evidence it has. | will discuss the 
findings of the mission—which will be reporting 
after its visit, which commences tomorrow—in 
the frankest and fullest detail not only with the 
Parliament, not only with the journalists, but also 
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with as many of the next of kin as wish to be 
fully informed... .’ 

In reply to a question in the House of 
Representatives on 28 April on whether he would 
establish a judicial inquiry into the deaths of the 
five newsmen Mr Peacock replied (in part) : 

'... the Government does not have a closed 
mind on the question of a judicial inquiry. It may 
emerge eventually that some form of judicial or 
other public inquiry would be feasible and 
appropriate. But on the basis of the present 
situation, the Government does not believe that 
a judicia! inquiry would be able to function 
effectively in the matter. Firstly, those who have 
first hand knowledge of the events in Balibo, 
and they would be the key witnesses, are not 
Australians and are not in Australia. They are in 
Timor and the Government has no way of 


compelling their attendance at any inquiry here. . . 


Secondly, the events did not take place in 
Australia, they took place on foreign soil, and the 
Government has no power physically to extend 
its inquiry to another territory—in this case a 
territory which is still in dispute—without the 
consent and co-operation of the authorities 
concerned. In such a situation, it is difficult to 
see that any inquiry in Australia involving 
witnesses who are in Australia or who can get 
here from third countries would produce evidence 
additional to that which is already available to 
the Government. Before it could lend support to 
the proposal the Government would need to be 
convinced—and | have said that it still has an 
open mind on the matter, bearing in mind the 
difficulties—that any such inquiry would serve a 
real and positive purpose, that it would have a 
clear and definable value; in short, that it would 
be likely to reveal the facts. | doubt that any 
purpose would be served by setting up an inquiry 
without such knowledge... .’ 

The following extract from Hansard (Senate) 
of 27 April is the written answer by Mr Peacock, 
to a question upon notice: 

‘The Government has no additional information 
which would enable it to announce definitive 
conclusions about the precise manner or 
circumstances in which the newsmen met their 
deaths. For the information of the honourable 
senator | propose to table both a copy of a letter 
sent to the President of the Australian 
Journalists’ Association on 5 April and a paper 
prepared by the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
which together set out in the fullest possible 
manner what the Government knows about the 
tragic events which took place at Balibo in 
October 1975. 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Canberra 
Dear Mr Crosland, 

| am writing in response to your letter of 
3 March on the subject of the five newsmen 
missing in East Timor. 

| believe that the Australian Journalists’ 
Association has not been just in its criticism of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. | am disturbed 
that these allegations have been repeated publicly 
and indeed | have noted that a good deal of the 
Victorian Branch’s report was reproduced in the 
article written by Ms Jill Joliffe in the Nationa/ 
Times of 8-13 March. | do not accept that the 
Department has been remiss either in its attempts 
to uncover the facts, or in failing to act with 
urgency or compassion. 

To recapitulate the relevant events, the 
Department first learnt of reports that five Australian 
newsmen were missing following on the attack of 
Balibo on 17 October. Immediately, that is on 
17 October, the Department instructed the 
Australian Embassy in Jakarta to institute urgent 
inquiries ; at the same time the Department asked 
the International Red Cross to request its 
representatives in Timor to do likewise; and at the 
direction of Senator Willesee a departmental 
officer accompanied an ICRC flight into Dili to 
inquire about the newsmen. On 18 October the 
Australian Ambassador in Jakarta made 
representations about them to the Indonesian 
Foreign Minister. The subsequent record shows that 
representations were renewed virtually every day 
and at numerous and various levels. The former 
Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, wrote to President 
Suharto himself on 7 November seeking his help 
in establishing positively the fate of the missing 
newsmen. 

It had been hoped that an Australian official 
could visit the border areas and possibly Balibo to 
institute on-the-spot inquiries. An official from the 
Australian Embassy in Jakarta did in fact travel to 
Kupang, in Indonesian Timor, on 22 October, but 
was unable to proceed further. A second official 
was then sent to Kupang on 7 November but 
again without any effective result. The possibility 
of trying to reach Balibo through Dili was 
considered but abandoned, as this would have 
involved an attempt to cross the lines of fire 
without protection into what was in effect a war 
zone. 

Despite persistent inquiries, it was not until 
12 November that the Government received 
through Indonesian channels firm evidence that 
the five men were killed during the attack on 
Balibo. As you will be aware, this evidence included 


Students from forty-two 
countries including Australia 
are represented in a college 
enrolment of 196 at the 
Lester B. Pearson College of 
the Pacific in Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada. Among 
students at the College are 
Miss K. Fairbairn (left), of 
Australia; Miss V. Raptis 
_(centre), of Canada and 
Miss J. Valdivia of Mexico. 
(Photograph by Craig Ferry) 


documents, personal effects and human remains. 
The Government was also passed a letter from 
the Raja of Atsabe, a leader of the Apodeti party, 
describing where the bodies of the newsmen 
were found. 

it was on the basis of this information that as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in the caretaker 
gevernment | issued a statement in Canberra on 
12 November (a copy of which has previously 
been forwarded to you) stating that the Govern- 
ment had concluded that there was now no hope 
that any of the newsmen might have survived 
the fighting at Balibo. We have received no further 
information which would lead us to vary this 
assessment. 

Your letter suggests that the Department of 
Fereign Affairs sought its information from only 
ome side in the conflict. This is not the case. 

Mr Ramos Horta was asked for his account of the 
deaths of the newsmen when he called on the 
Department on 28 October. Ms Joliffe has also 
given her account to the Department. If in the 
decuments so far released the Department has 
focussed on what has been said by the anti- 
Fretilin forces, this is because it was they who 
carried out the attack on Balibo. 

As to the claims of the several reported 
evewitnesses, it is true that they have not been 
interviewed by Australian officials. The absence 
of an official Australian consular or diplomatic 
psesence in Dili led to the decision to seek the 
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assistance of the International Red Cross (which 
has a general mandate for accounting for persons 
missing in war zones) in interviewing the persons 
concerned. In particular, the Department addressed 
a specific request to the ICRC that the three 
Fretilin militiamen, reported by Mr Roger East in 
the Sydney Morning Herald of 10 November 

as “eye witnesses’, should be interviewed on 
Australia’s behalf by the ICRC representative in 
Dili. The approach to the ICRC was made the day 
after the press story was published. But in the 
event the ICRC was unable to locate the 
militiamen concerned before the ICRC teams 
themselves were evacuated from Dili on 

6 December. 

The Government is well aware that the accounts 
emanating from pro and anti-Fretilin sources 
differ as to the circumstances in which the news- 
men met their deaths. The letter sent by the Raja 
of Atsabe is one account. There have been others, 
including most recently that of the Australian 
evacuee, Mr Rex Syddell, which have conflicted with 
that of the Raja of Atsabe. These other accounts, 
however, have also conflicted in certain respects 
with each other. 

Our Embassy in Jakarta was recently able to 
question the Raja of Atsabe directly about the 
deaths of the newsmen. His oral account was in 
accord with the written account which he had 
given earlier, though in both cases he also affirmed 
that his version was based on what he had been 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock. 


told by his son, Thomas Gonsalves, who 
commanded the attack on Balibo. 

On the same occasion our Embassy spoke to 
another PGET personality who claims to have 
been a Fretilin field commander in the area at the 
time of the Balibo attack. He said that the 
journalists had been killed by mortar fire directed 
by Fretilin troops who had withdrawn from Balibo 
on 15 October to a location between Balibo and 
Atabe. He said that a Fretilin soldier, who had 
remained behind in Balibo after the others had 
left, had reported seeing the house sheltering the 
Australians hit during the Fretilin mortar barrages : 
one of the Australians had been seen running 
away from the house. The Raja of Atsabe, 
commenting on this account said that no one knew 
exactly when and how the newsmen had died or 
which side had actually been responsible for 
their deaths. However, he asserted firmly that four 
bodies had been found in the house and one in 
the woods. 

We have, of course, also sought to explore with 
Mr Syddell his account of the deaths of the 
newsmen. He cites a number of former Fretilin 
soldiers as having received orders in Balibo to 
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execute the Australian newsmen, and said that this 
was done on the eve of the attack on the town 

by pro-Indonesian forces. Mr Syddell told us that 
in due course he will produce affidavits, and indeed 
the former Fretilin soldiers concerned, to support 
his account. We have explained to him the deep 
public concern in Australia about the deaths of 

the newsmen and that we therefore hope that, if 
he has evidence in his possession, he will 

produce it at the earliest opportunity. 

You may also have seen an Antara report dated 
16 March to the effect that an ex-Fretilin com- 
mander has come forward with an account which 
accords in many respects with Mr Syddell’s own 
account. | have asked our Embassy in Jakarta to 
follow up this latest report. 

| hope that you will understand from the 
foregoing why, given these various conflicting 
accounts, the Government has not felt able to 
announce definitive conclusions about the precise 
manner or circumstances in which the newsmen 
met their deaths. On the basis of the evidence now 
available the Government believes it is not 
possible to do so. 

| should like to assure you, however, that this 
does not mean that the Government has closed 
the book on the matter. Our inquiries remain open 
and continue to be pursued. We shall be asking 
the International Red Cross to renew its inquiries 
at such time as it is able to return to Timor. It is 
also still our hope that when the situation in 
Timor has settled down we shall be able to send 
an Australian official to Balibo to initiate on-the- 
spot inquiries, and to conduct further interviews. 

| appreciate that there remain many unanswered 
questions about the tragic events at Balibo, and 
it is perfectly understandable why the AJA should 
be seeking further clarifications. But | also have to 
reiterate that | believe that some of the specific 
allegations made by the AJA Victoria Branch are 
unjust to the Government and to the Department 
of Foreign Affairs. At my request the Department 
has prepared comments on each of the allegations. 
| am appending a copy of these comments to 
this letter. 

If you wish to discuss this case further, officers 
of the Department would be happy to meet you 
or your representative at any mutually convenient 
time for this purpose. If it proves possible in future 
for us to send an officer to Balibo, it would be 
useful for the Department to be able to consult the 
Association beforehand, and | have in mind 
that we should do so. 


Yours sincerely, 
ANDREW PEACOCK’ 


OBSERVATIONS OF DEPARTMENT OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS ON THE REPORT PREPARED 
BY THE VICTORIA BRANCH OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN JOURNALISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Pretection of Australian citizens 

The Department of Foreign Affairs has never 
at any time suggested that simply because the 
five newsmen had travelled into areas where the 
Australian Government could not afford them 
protection, the Department need no longer 
concern itself with them. It is true that they and 
all persons travelling to East Timor at the time 
wese warned that they were proceeding to a 
dangerous area and that there could be no 
guarantee of assistance or protection from the 
Gowernment. It would have been irresponsible of 
the Department not to have pointed this out. 

In the event, the Department was able to 
evacuate Australian citizens from Dili in 
December (and, earlier, from Dili, Baucau and 
Same at the end of August) but it was clearly 
ro’ able to assist in areas as remote from Dili, 
end as close to the fighting as Balibo. 

Two of the five newsmen were, of course, not 
Australian citizens and so, strictly, their protection 
abroad was not the primary responsibility of the 
Australian Government. Nevertheless the Depart- 
ment was happy—and indeed considered itself 
obliged to do what it could to ascertain the facts 
in regard to all five men and to keep their families 
informed. 


Lopes da Cruz: Kompas report 

The Department did not ignore or minimise the 
importance of the report in the Jakarta daily, 
Kampas, quoting the UDT leader, Lopes da Cruz, 
as Naving seen the bodies of four Europeans at 
Beibo. The next day, on 21 October, Mr Johnson, 
a member of the Australian Embassy in Jakarta, 
lef for Kupang from where he sent a letter to da 
Craz inquiring about the missing journalists and 
referring in this regard to the Kompas report. The 
embassy in Jakarta also instituted immediate 
ineuiries with the Indonesian Government regarding 
the Kompas report. Da Cruz subsequently wrote 
to Mr Johnson denying he had given the reported 
interview to Kompas. 


Radio Kupang broadcasts 

it is also incorrect to suggest that the Department 
ha failed to follow up reports (some of which 
were traced to Mr Ramos Horta) of broadcasts 
over Radio Kupang concerning the journalists. 
indeed, one of the AJA’s own members, Mr Gerald 
Stone, News Director of Channel Nine in Sydney, 
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passed the Department two tapes in Tetum said 

to be part of the Radio Kupang broadcast. The 
tapes were listened to by a Tetum-speaking 
Australian official. Those sections of the tapes 
which were audible were indeed repugnantly- 
worded, though they could in fact be taken as 
giving some verification of the UDT-Apodeti 
account that the newsmen were killed during a 
mortar attack and not shot as alleged by Mr Ramos 
Horta. The tapes did not identify the broadcaster 
as Lopes da Cruz and, as the AJA states, da Cruz 
later denied making the broadcasts. The head of 
Radio Kupang has also denied broadcasting such 
reports. These denials have been repeated (in 
response to our inquiries) by senior Government 
officials in Jakarta. The AJA states that it has in its 
possession a statement, presumably a further 
transcript, monitored from Radio Kupang. We 
should of course be glad to receive a copy of that 
statement. 


Purported eye-witness accounts 

The Department took note of the account given 
by Mr Guido do Santos and published in Australian 
newspapers at the end of October. It is true that 
Mr Guido do Santos was not interviewed by an 
Australian official. The reason was that, in 
accordance with the policy being pursued by the 
then Government in regard to dealings with the 
Fretilin authorities in Dili, there was no Australian 
official presence in Timor. For the same reason, 
the then Government was only prepared to 
authorise a brief visit by the departmental officer, 
Mr Starey, to Dili on 17 October. It was of course 
not until some days later that reports began to 
filter through that the newsmen might have been 
killed. 

According to Mr Rex Syddell, Santos, the 
Fretilin eyewitness interviewed by Ms Joliffe on 
27 October, has subsequently repudiated his story 
and now claims to have been ‘paid’ to give his 
previous account. There is of course no 
verification of this allegation. 


10 November Sydney Morning Herald story 
by Roger East 

According to the account published by Mr Roger 
East, which recounted information provided by 
three Fretilin militiamen, one of the newsmen was 
shot while filming the attack on Balibo. The other 
four were reportedly captured by the attacking 
forces and were last seen being lined up along the 
wall of a house. According to the militiamen, as 
they were crawling away they heard a burst of 
automatic fire and then silence. 
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On 11 November, that is the day after publication 
of East's report in the Sydney Morning Herald, 
the Department contacted the International Red 
Cross in Geneva to ask whether they would 
arrange for their representative in Dili to interview 
the militiamen concerned. Efforts were made by 
the International Committee for the Red Cross 
(ICRC) to locate the militiamen but were not 
successful ; in response to our inquiries we were 
told by the ICRC on 26 November that the men 
had returned to the border areas but that the 
Fretilin authorities in Dili were being asked to 
assist the ICRC to locate the militiamen. In the 
event, the ICRC team was evacuated from Dili on 
6 December without having been able to interview 
the militiamen. 


Ramos Horta 

In a press interview in Canberra on 27 October, 
Mr Ramos Horta said that he had been with the 
newsmen the day before the attack on Balibo, that 
the newsmen used to stay in the house opposite 
one shown in photographs appearing in the 
Indonesian press, and that information from 
Fretilin ‘spies’ in the area indicated that the 
newsmen were captured, machine-gunned, taken 
to the house in the photograph, and burned. 
Mr Horta, however, said that he had been in 
Balibo on 11 October and that the attack took 
place on 12 October (in fact the attack took place 
on 16 October). The Department in discussions 
with Mr Horta on 28 October sought further 
information, but found that he could add nothing 
to his public comments. He said simply that he 
believed the journalists had been shot, that he 
had met them at Balibo, but had not himself been 
present at the time of the fighting. Mr Horta added 
nothing further in a meeting with Senator 
Willesee on 28 October. 


Personal effects 

The AJA poses the question why, if the five 
newsmen were incinerated, their personal effects 
including passports were not also burnt. This 
question was among those raised with the 
Indonesian authorities by the Embassy in Jakarta. 
The reply was that the items had apparently been 
in a container blown clear of the house by the 
mortar explosions. The Department finds this 
explanation open to question and in fact has been 
seeking to pursue the matter further. The important 
point in terms of the AJA’s criticism, however, is 
that the question was put and the explanation 
given. The Department in short did pursue the 
matter. 
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Gary Cunningham 

The body of Mr Gary Cunningham was allegedly 
found separately from the others; the AJA asks 
why. We can only refer to the account given in 
the letter from the Raja of Atsabe, which is the 
only account available of the location of the fifth 
body. The AJA suggests that the location of the 
fifth body proves that the Raja of Atsabe had 
fabricated the circumstances surrounding the death 
of the newsmen. We do not believe that this 
necessarily follows. 


Australian Consul’s statutory declaration 

The AJA is reading too much into the document 
signed by Mr Rutter. The purpose of the declaration 
was to fulfil certain legal requirements, at the 
request of the solicitors of the next of kin. The 
declaration was not meant to constitute a 
Government statement on the manner and 
circumstances in which the newsmen met their 
deaths. The Government indeed has deliberately 
refrained from going beyond stating that it believes 
the newsmen to be dead. But inquiries remain 
open, and indeed it is still our hope that when the 
situation in Timor has settled down we shall be 
able to send an Australian official there, and in 
particular to the Balibo area to carry out on-the- 
spot inquiries 


Lopes da Cruz documents 

The suggestion that the Department was 
seeking to prevent publication of the full texts 
of documents signed by Mr Lopes da Cruz and 
other leaders of the pro-Indonesian parties has no 
basis. The texts have not been reproduced in full 
in the papers so far released simply because they 
had already been summarised elsewhere. But for 
the record, the full texts of these documents are 
appended. 


Papua New Guinea: Visit by 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, announced on 12 May that he would 
visit Port Moresby on 18 and 19 May for 
discussions on Torres Strait with the Prime 
Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr M. T. Somare, 
and other Ministers of the Government of 
Papua New Guinea. 

The Minister said that the Australian Prime 
Minister Mr J. M. Fraser, and Mr Somare had 
agreed, during Mr Somare’s visit to Canberra in 


March, that it was important that an equitable and 
a permanent settlement of all outstanding issues 
relating to Torres Strait be achieved as soon as 
possible and that, to this end, negotiations 
between Australia and Papua New Guinea would 
be undertaken at an early date. 

Mr Peacock said that his visit to Port Moresby 
at this time reflected the determination of the 
Australian and Papua New Guinean Governments 
tc enter into substantive negotiations for a Torres 
Strait settlement. 


Ambassador to Argentina 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 21 May the 
appointment of Mr H. W. Bullock as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Argentina. 

Phe Minister said Mr Bullock, who would take 
up is post in Buenos Aires in June, would also be 
accredited as Ambassador to Paraguay and 
Lrwguay. 

Mir Peacock said: ‘Australia values its relations 
with the countries of Latin America, and Argentina 
is important among these. Australia shares with 
Argentina a number of important interests, 

including those relating to the Law of the Sea, 
Antarctica and commodity matters.’ 

The Minister said Mr Bullock would succeed 
Mr H. Dunn, who had been Australia’s Ambassador 
to Argentina since 1973. 
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Colonel P. Oxley (second 
from left) of the Australian 
Army describes points of 
interest at the Australian War 
Memorial, Canberra, to 
members of the National 
Defence College of Thailand, 
Rear-Admiral Sawang 
Khannabha, R.T.N. (left), 
Lieutenant-General Chantrakupt 
Sirisuth (centre), Dr Rosjong 
Dasnanjali and Mr Vira 
Susangkarakan. 
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Immigration program for 
1976-77 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr M. J. R. MacKellar, announced on 20 May 
that the Federal Government had approved a 
20,000 increase in Australia’s 1976-77 immigration 
program. It would rise from 50,000 70,000 

The Minister stressed that the 50,000 intake in 
1975-76 was the lowest since post-war 
immigration began. 

Mr MacKellar said the increase in the program 
was an indication of the Government's confidence 
that economic activity would strengthen during 
1976-77, thereby enabling additional migrants to 
be absorbed into the workforce. 

‘Some critical gaps remain in the labour force 
and these gaps are inhibiting new employment 
opportunities’, Mr MacKellar added. 

‘State immigration Migration Ministers, at the 
Conference of Ministers for Immigration held in 
Sydney last month, stressed that selective 
immigration was essential for the development 
of State resources. 

‘The proposed program will make it possible 
for Government instrumentalities and Australian 
employers to secure workers from overseas if their 
needs cannot be met from within the existing 
workforce. 

‘But we will retain the occupational restrictions 
on migrants for the present,’ Mr MacKellar said. 

‘This will ensure that people from overseas 
permitted to settle in Australia do not face the 
prospect of unemployment or fill jobs which 
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otherwise would be available to persons already 
in this country.’ 

Mr MacKellar said the 70,000 program would 
comprise about 30,000 assisted and 40,000 
unassisted settlers. The bulk of these would arrive 
in the second half of the 1976-77 financial year. 

‘Persons approved for assisted passages as from 
1 July this year will, in general, be required to 
contribute $200, in the case of single persons, 
and $300, in the case of family units, towards the 
cost of their passages to Australia’. 

Mr MacKellar said that this increase was 
consistent with the need to offset expenditure on 
Government programs and would result in an 
additional offset of over $1 million in a full 
financial year. 

‘There is provision in the program for employer 
nominations for semi-skilled and a limited number 
of unskilled workers to be recruited provided that 
the employers concerned have made satisfactory 
and genuine efforts to recruit such workers in 
Australia.’ 

Mr MacKellar said that the increased program 
would also permit some widening of the present 
‘family reunion’ categories. Non-dependent work- 
force age parents and their dependent children 
would become eligible for sponsorship. Apart from 
this extension, the existing family reunion criteria 
would be maintained. That meant that, apart from 
parents of Australian residents, only the spouses 
and dependent children of Australian residents 
would be eligible for migration without having to 
meet occupational requirements. 

Mr MacKellar added that the approach we 
should adopt to the level of Australia’s population 
in the longer term, and in practice this means 
largely the level of immigration, looms as a major 
issue for the Australian Government and 
community. There is no doubt that the Australian 
continent can sustain a much larger population 
than we can possibly reach this century or well 
into the next century. However, it is not only the 
availability of natural resources and living space 
that should determine our future population levels. 
The attitude of the Australian community con- 
cerning the desirable Australian society in the 
future will be a major factor. 

Mr MacKellar continued, ‘I shall be making a 
further submission to the Government later this 
year concerning the immigration program in the 
following financial years. This should give the 
States, industry and commerce generally a 
foundation on which to develop their investment, 
employment and related plans. | have already 
asked the Australian Population and Immigration 
Council to advise on this as a matter of urgency.’ 
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Minister's address to ANZAAS 
congress 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
Mr M. J. R. MacKellar said on 13 May that one 
of the points which must be considered in any 
discussion of Australia’s future population, was 
the role which Australia felt it should play in the 
under-developed and under-privileged world 
around it. 

Delivering a paper on Australia’s population 
policies at the ANZAAS congress in Hobart, 

Mr MacKellar said the level of Australia’s future 
population was a matter for deep and serious 
consideration by the community. 

‘A larger and more productive population should 
enable us to increase our gross domestic product, 
and thereby give greater assistance to developing 
nations,’ Mr MacKellar said. 

‘Indeed there is a strong argument in favour of 
the development of Australia so that we can 
increase our contribution to overcoming the 
complex problems in finding a balance between 
population and resources in the Asia-Pacific 
region. 

‘The major question in regard to population was 
not whether Australia could sustain the likely 
population increase arising out of forseeable 
fertility and mortality levels, but rather what level 
of population growth was desirable to achieve 
national objectives,’ Mr MacKellar added. 

The limits to population growth for the rest of 
this century would not be determined so much by 
the availability of natural resources as by 
community attitudes concerning what would be 
the desirable Australian society in the future. 

‘This depends largely on what we see as our 
nationa! objectives and what sort of society we 
want to leave after us,’ he explained. 

‘Desired population size will vary according to 
community judgments and decisions about the 
rate of economic growth we attempt to sustain, 
the emphasis to be given to environmental 
protection, and the sort of industrial technology 
we develop. 

‘There are other less concrete issues, not the 
least important element being whether we adopt 
an optimistic outlook towards the future of 
Australia, and a feeling for the part we can and 
should play in the world around us. 

‘There is no other country with a population at 
our present level which has the same abundance 
of space and resources and the same potential for 
development. 

‘Of the three major population variables — 
fertility, mortality, and external migration — 





Among delegates at the 47th 
ANZAAS Congress were the 
Professor of Economics at the 
University of Singapore, 
Professor You Foh Seng 
(centre), Dr J. Jeppe (left), 
from Loxton, Huntley and 
Associates, Canberra, and 
Mr G. Faulkner of the 
Hydro-Electric Commission, 
Hobart. 


migration would continue to be the major 
imstrument by which Government could directly 
ane significantly influence population,’ Mr MacKellar 
adeed. 

‘in saying this, | am not proposing that we must 
continue with immigration unthinkingly or simply 
to add to our population without any assessment 
cf the effects of doing so and what is needed to 
meat those effects,’ he said. 

“By the same token, we should also consider 
what it would mean to the country’s future if we 
discontinued immigration. 

“| am saying that the population we require is a 
matter for deep and serious consideration.’ 

The Government believed that Australia’s 
population and immigration strategies should be 
soundly-based and take account of medium and 
lomg-term implications,’ Mr MacKellar said. 

‘Notwithstanding the seriousness of the 
immediate problems confronting Australia, we 
caanot afford to disregard longer-term objectives,’ 
he=said. 

‘Problems which today appear long-term may 
well be the immediate problems of tomorrow, 
significantly greater in magnitude and much more 
difficult to remedy because their implications were 
act realised soon enough.’ 


High Commissioner to Fiji 
and Tonga 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, announced on 25 May the appointment 
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of Mr G. Upton as Australia’s new High 
Commissioner to Fiji and Tonga. The Minister 
said Mr Upton, who was at present Minister 
(Deputy Head of Mission) in the Australian 
Embassy in Washington, would take up his 
appointment in July. He would succeed Mr H. W. 
Bullock, who will become Australia’s new 
Ambassador to Argentina. 

Mr Peacock said: ‘Australia attaches great 
importance to its relations with the South Pacific 
region. 

‘Fiji has been a leader in the establishment of 
valuable regional organisations, such as the South 
Pacific Forum, and Tonga is an influential force 
among the Polynesian nations within the Forum.’ 


High Commissioner to Nigeria 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hom. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 28 May the 
appointment of Mr K. Flanagan as Austral a's 
High Commissioner to Nigeria. 

The Minister said Mr Flanagan, who had been 
until recently the Assistant Secretary in charge of 
the Department's Africa and Middle East Branch, 
would take up his post in Lagos in June. 4e 
would succeed Mr W. H. Bray, who had teen 
Australia’s High Commissioner in Nigeria since 
1973. Mr Bray would return to Canberra. 

Mr Peacock said that since Nigeria beceme 
independent in 1960, the two countries had 
maintained warm and expanding relations. He 
looked forward to further and closer contect 
between the two countries. 
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Immigration arrangements for 
Cyprus ended 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr M. J. R. MacKellar, announced on 21 May 
that the special immigration arrangements which 
have applied to visa applicants in Cyprus since 
November 1974 will be discontinued for new 
applicants after 21 May. He said the arrangements 
had been ended after consultations with the 
Government of Cyprus in Nicosia. 

‘In October 1974, because of the unemployment 
situation in Australia, the Labor Government 
imposed severe occupational requirements on 
prospective migrants,’ Mr MacKellar explained. 

‘Although these restrictions applied globally, 
Cyprus was exempted because of the fighting that 
was going on in that country. People were fleeing 
their homes and Australia offered sanctuary.’ 

Mr MacKellar said that since that time several 
thousand Cypriots who were suffering hardship, 
and who were sponsored by relatives already 
living in Australia, had been accepted for residence. 

‘It has now been agreed with the Government of 
Cyprus that any future nominations or applications 
from prospective migrants in Cyprus will be 
considered under the same terms of eligibility and 
occupational criteria as apply to other prospective 
migrants,’ Mr MacKellar said. 

This did not apply to applications ‘still in the 
pipeline’, he added. Those who had already applied 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


May 


Viet Nam 
5 His Excellency Mr Nguyen Quang Tao 
presented his credentials as Ambassador 


BRITAIN 

25 His Excellency Sir Donald Tebbit, K.C.M.G. 
presented his Letter of Introduction as High 
Commissioner 


NETHERLANDS 
26 His Excellency Baron Albrecht N. van Aerssen 
presented his credentials as Ambassador 
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or who had been approved but had not yet been 
issued visas would be processed under the former 
special arrangements. People who had already 
been issued visas or would be granted them under 
the former special arrangements would have until 
the end of this year to migrate. 

‘The Government's action is in line with steps 
already introduced by other countries which had 
special arrangements for migration of displaced 
persons from Cyprus,’ Mr MacKellar said. 

‘The Cypriot authorities with whom discussions 
were held indicated that they were grateful for 
the assistance which Australia had given, and were 
satisfied with the arrangement to revert to normal 
criteria.’ 


SPECIAL NOTICE: Letters to 
the editor 


The editor of AFAR plans to introduce, 
beginning with the September issue of the journal, 
a column for letters to the editor. 

Readers are invited to submit their views on the 
articles in AFAR and the questions of foreign 
policy that they raise. 

The editor will retain the right to decide which 
letters he will publish. Letters should be brief and 
will not be considered for publication unless 
they carry the name, address and signature of the 
author. 


AUSTRALIAN 
REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 


May 
MADAGASCAR 


3 Mr F. E. Truelove (resident in Dar es Salaam) 
presented his credentials as Ambassador 


MALAYSIA 
8 Mr G. B. Feakes presented his credentials as 
High Commissioner 


IRELAND 
19 Mr B. C. Hill presented his credentials as 
Ambassador 


CONFERENCES 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 
AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


AUGUST-—OCTOBER 


August 
Paris 
CIEC : Commission Meeting 


August 
Nauru 
7th South Pacific Forum 


3-10 August 
Moscow 
International Cartographic Association. 
8th International Conference and 
5th General Assembly 


16-19 August 
COLOMBO 
5th Non-Aligned Nations Summit 
Meeting 


16-20 August 
MONTREAL 
ICAO: Statistical Panel 


17 August-10 September 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development Board; 
16th Session, 1st part 


29 August-3 September 
SYDNEY 
6th International Deaf-Blind Seminar 


31 August-6 September 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP : Committee on Industry, Housing 
& Technology, 2nd Session 


September 
ROME 
FAO: Committee on Fisheries 11th Session 


September 
THE HAGUE 
FAO : Codex Committee on Pesticide- 
Residues 


September 
PARIS 
CIEC Commission Meeting 


September 
VIENNA 
PNE: Ad Hoc Advisory Group 


September 
SINGAPORE 
RELC : Governing Board Meeting 


6-8 September 
PARIS 
UNESCO: Meeting of Experts on Unisist 
(World Science Information System) 


7-17 September 
New YORK 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian Ocean 


8-24 September 
MONTREAL 
ICAO: Communications Preparatory 
Meeting 


13-17 September 
New YORK 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Restructuring 
of the Economic and Social Sectors of the 
U.N. System: 4th Session (tentative) 


13-18 September 
SYDNEY 
International Association on Water Pollution 
Research: 8th Conference 


17-28 September 
Rio DE JANEIRO 
IAEA : Board of Governors and General 
Conference 


21 September-December 
New YORK 
U.N. General Assembly 31st Session 


25-27 September 
Mexico City 
World Power Conference: International 
Commission on Large Dams 


25 September-10 October 


MANILA 
IMF-IBRD Annual Meeting 


27 September-5 October 
GENEVA 
WIPO: General Assembly 


27 September-November 
Paris and NAIROBI 
UNESCO: Executive Board 100th Session 
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October 
NOUMEA 
16th South Pacific Conference 


October 
GENEVA 
UNHCR: Executive Committee 


12-18 October 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP : Transport and Communications 
Committee — 25th Session 


13-27 October 
JAKARTA 
8th U.N. Regional Cartographic Conference 
for Asia and the Far East 


13-29 October 
GENEVA 
ILO: 62nd (Maritime) Session 


25-29 October 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Tungsten 


26 October-November 
NAIROBI 


UNESCO: General Conference-19th Session 


CCC 
CIEC 


ESCAP 


FAO 
IAEA 


IBRD 
ICAO 
ILO 

IMF 
PNE 
RELC 
UNCTAD 


UNESCO 


DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS — MAY 


LEGEND 


Customs Co-operation Council 

Conference on International 
Economic Co-operation 

Economic and Social Council for 
Asia and Pacific 

Food and Agriculture Organisation 

International Atomic Energy 
Agency 

International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 

International Civil Aviation 
Organisation 

International Labour Organisation 

International Monetary Fund 

Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 

Regional English Language Centre 

United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 

United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 

United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees 

World Intellectual Property 
Organisation 





It was announced that Australia would provide a helicopter contingent to serve with the 


Following a month-long political crisis which ended with the resignation on 30 April of 
the eleven-week-old Christian Democrat mimority Government of the Prime Minister, 
Mr A. Moro, President Leone of Italy dissolved parliament paving the way for early elections 


A violent earthquake shook north-east Italy killing over 900 people and making 100,000 


A two-day meeting of North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) foreign ministers ended 


AUSTRALIA 
31 May 
United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East. 
EUROPE 
1 May 
in June. 
6 May 
people homeless. 
21 May 
in Oslo. 
22 May 
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President Giscard d'Estaing returned to France after a six-day visit to the United States 
during which he announced that France was ready to send troops to restore peace in 
Lebanon if requested. 


Among members attending 
a three-month international 
course for national parks 
administrators is a senior 
conservation officer of the 
Ministry of Agriculture in the 
Seychelles Islands, Mr R. 
Mason (right). Mr Mason 
discusses the concept of 
recreational national parks 
with an official of the 
Department of Conservation 


INDOCHINA 
5 May 
6 May 

20 May 


28 May 


31 May 


SGUTH ASIA 
14 May 


21 May 


25 May 


S@UTH-EAST 
10 May 


31 May 


37 May 


DIARY 





in Melbourne. 


The Philippines and Cambodia established diplomatic relations. 
Singapore and Cambodia established diplomatic relations. 
Denmark and Cambodia established diplomatic relations. 


A Charge d'Affaires arrived in Kuala Lumpur to establish an Embassy of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam 


Peru and Cambodia established diplomatic relations. 


India and Pakistan signed an agreement which, among other things, will restore diplomatic 
relations, severed in 1971. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr Z.A. Bhutto, began a visit to the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea and China. 


A Gandhian opposition leader, Mr J. P. Narayan, announced the launching of a new 
political party consisting of four non-communist opposition parties as a ‘democratic 
national alternative’. 


ASIA 


The Prime Minister of Singapore, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, arrived in Peking to begin a two-week 
visit to China. 


President Marcos of the Philippines began a five-day state visit to the USSR—the first 
by a Philippines head of state. 


A meeting in Dili of the ‘Regional People’s Assembly’ adopted a decision in favour of 
integration into the Republic of Indonesia. 
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AFRICA 


1 May 


2 May 


5 May 


29 May 


29 May 


29 May 


AMERICAS 


4 May 


27 May 


Southern Rhodesia began mobilising reserve troops to meet intensified offensives by 
guerillas along the 1280 km border with Mozambique. 


The U.S. Secretary of State, Dr H. Kissinger, arrived in Nairobi—at the end of a seven-nation 
tour of Africa—to address the fourth U.N. Conference on Trade and Development. 


The Fourth United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD IV) opened 
in Nairobi to review progress and to set the direction and impetus for its future work. 


The United Nations Conference on Trade and Development in Nairobi agreed that a full- 
scale conference should be held by March 1977 for negotiations on the proposal to 
establish a common fund to finance commodity buffer stocks. 


President Kaunda of Zambia announced that he would allow Rhodesian African guerillas 
to open a new front against Southern Rhodesia from Zambia. 


South Africa announced that France had secured an $880 million contract to construct 
a nuclear power station in South Africa. 


President G. Geisel of Brazil and Mrs Geisel arrived in London at the beginning of a 
four-day state visit. 


In simultaneous ceremonies at the White House and the Kremlin the United States and the 
Soviet Union signed a treaty limiting the size of peaceful nuclear explosions which, for the 
first time, provides for on-site inspection. 


UNITED NATIONS 


28 May 


The Security Council approved a six-month extension of the mandate of the U.N. Dis-` 
engagement Observer Force (UNDOF) stationed on the Golan Heights. 


MIDDLE EAST 


11 May 


16 May 


The thirteen-nation Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries launched a new 
$800 million fund to help poor countries overcome hunger. About $400 million will be 
given to the International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD)—subject to a 
matching contribution by other industrialised countries—and the remainder to be given 
bilaterally. 


The seventh Islamic Foreign Ministers’ Conference, grouping most of the world’s richest 
oil producers with other Islamic states in Asia and Africa as well as the Middle East, 
ended in Istanbul with a pledge to strengthen economic co-operation among member 
states. 


The Kuwaiti and SaudieArabian Foreign Ministers arrived in Alexandria for talks with 
Egypt's Presiden adat.6n’efforts to solve differences between Egypt and Syria. 
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Brazil: Economic optimism— 
and rapid growth 


Brazil, the largest and most populous country in Latin America, with an area 
of 8.5 million square kilometres (10.7 per cent larger than Australia) and a 
population of 110 million, has come to occupy an increasingly important 
place in world affairs as a result of its rapid economic development over the 
past few years. 


This growing international stature was highlighted in statements by the United 
States Secretary of State, Dr H. Kissinger, during his recent visit to Brazil. 

Dr Kissinger referred to Brazil as ‘a nation of greatness’, with its people 

‘taking their place in the front rank of nations. . . a nation now playing a 

role in the world commensurate with its great history and even greater 
promise’. 


The national objective of the present The country’s most immediate problem 
Brazilian Government is to take Brazil from is how to deal with a critical balance of 
a ‘developing’ to a ‘developed’ nation payments and foreign indebtedness 
within one generation. The policies adopted encouraged by the current situation. 
to implement this program have been Petroleum imports now total $US4 billion 
based on the encouragement of a high a year, about four times the rate of only 


level of increase in Gross National Product two to three years ago. 
(GNP)—of around eight to ten per cent a 
year. A key plank is the encouragement 
of export-led growth. 


The Brazilian Government has tackled 
its current problems with a vigorous 
optimism and the fundamental premise 


Within the terms it has set, the upon which Brazilian development has 
Government has had considerable success. been based remains essentially unaltered. 
The Gross Domestic Product (GDP) The goal of high growth rates remains the 
increased between 1968 and 1974, in first economic priority, but there has been 


real terms, at a rate of over nine per cent a a reassessment of the methods chosen to 
year, and for the period 1972-73 inflation attain and continue that growth. 


fell to 15.25 per cent. Sr Simonsen, Brazilian Finance Minister, 
But since 1974, Brazil has felt the in a recent interview, described the years 
full impact of the international economic 1964-68 as the period of reconstruction ; 
recession, causing many to query whether 1969-73 as the golden age of Brazil's 
Brazil has reached the end of its ‘economic economic miracle, and 1974 onwards as a 


miracle’. The petroleum crisis, worldwide period of adjustment. With a realisation 
inflation, and the decline in the economies of the problems that could arise from an 
of Brazil’s major trading partners, over—dependence on external sources for 
coincided with internal Brazilian difficulties. economic development, there has been 
As a result, the rise in GNP for Brazil in an increasing stress on the need to build 
1975 was about half that of earlier years up Brazil's economy internally. Under the 
and inflation rose. 1975 balance of payments pressures a 
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decision was taken to concentrate 
resources on future growth, even at the 
sacrifice of present growth, to bring about 
maximum internalisation of growth 
industries and a shift in emphasis from 
consumer to capital goods production. 

However, despite keen nationalism, 
fcreign capital is welcome to help over- 
come the balance of payments problems, 
but there is a greater redirection and 
centro! of where it is used. Foreign 
capital is encouraged to assist in the 
creation of export industries and to enter 
the fields of import substitution to reduce 
the level of imports. 


Brazilian Government involvement 
in the economy 


Even though Brazil is not a ‘planned 
economy’ in the socialist sense, there are 
few countries within the free enterprise 
system where there is so much national 
and regional governmental planning and 
scheduling for the acceleration of economic 
and social development. The Federal 
Government formulates socio-economic 
plans and programs for the country as a 
whole, within which are dovetailed the 
equivalent regional and provincial plans. 
Longterm goals are outlined in a twenty- 
year perspective plan. These are given 


The thirteen-kilometre six-lane 
bridge which connects Rio de 
Janeiro with Niterol. 
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increasing detail and refinement in ten 
and five year plans and final expression 
in the yearly operational budgets. 

In these plans and programs there is 
always a clear indication of what the 
private sector is expected to do, and of 
the part that private initiative is expected 
to play. Clear enunciations are mace of 
the pay-offs to be expected, such as tax 
rebates, availability of credits, and fiscal 
incentives for the ploughing back of 
profits into strategic areas of investment 
or regional areas that are falling behind. 

Simultaneously, the Government 
indicates what it is going to perform, how, 
where and when, mostly in the fields of 
social and economic infrastructure, such 
as labour training, research, transportation 
and the supply of electric power, steel 
and basic chemicals. 

The authorities believe that there are 
certain undertakings which are beyond 
the capacities of local private capital, and 
which are too important to the national 
economy to be left solely to foreign 
interests. The Government sees participa- 
tion of a state enterprise as safeguarding 
national interests and guaranteeing 
that the project meets the needs of the 
Government's overall development 
program. 
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Major state-owned companies are 
involved in mining (CVRD), the steel 
industry (Siderbras), the petroleum 
industry (Petrobras) and more recently 
the nuclear energy program (Nuclebras). 


Energy developments 
Brazil's past progress was heavily 
dependent on plentiful supplies of cheap 
imported petroleum. On the assumption 
that the progress or degree of development 
of a country may be measured by total 
per capita use of energy and that its 
vulnerability may be gauged by the 
proportion of energy sources found or 
based upon national territory, Brazil is 
turning vigorously towards new methods 
of energy production and expanding 
existing ones to reduce its current 
vulnerability to foreign energy sources. 
Brazil is the world’s largest importer of 
oil outside the members of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD.) Petroleum 
currently supplies about half of its total 
energy requirements. But about eighty 
per cent of all Brazil’s petroleum is 
imported. Petrobras, the state-owned 
petroleum corporation established in 1951, 
and Brazil’s largest company in terms of 





turnover and net profit, has made notable 
efforts to increase oil production at home. 
In 1974 and 1975 Petrobras identified 
about twenty-four new oilfields, mostly 
along the ocean shelf and these are now 
being drilled to determine their potential. 
The greatest hope so far for self-sufficiency 
in oil lies in the recently discovered off- 
shore deposits of Garoupa and Mero, 
along the south-eastern coast. There are 
also indications of oil near the mouth of 
the Amazon River in the northern part of 
the country. 

On 9 October, President E. Geisel, 
notwithstanding strong nationalist 
Opposition within the military and 
Congress, announced that foreign risk 
capital would be permitted to enter the 
development of petroleum resources. For 
the first time since the national petroleum 
monopoly was established, the 
Government conceded a right to foreign 
companies to look for oil in Brazil. About 
eighty international and national concerns, 
combining public and private capital in 
all possible forms have started negotiations 
to participate in the search for oil in 
promising areas already identified in 
Brazil. 


Aerial view ot Sao Paulo, 
Brazil's business centre and 
largest city with a population 
of 17.7 million. 


Present high international oil prices have 
also made feasible the economic distillation 
of oil from shales. Petrobras has built a 
pilot plant for extracting oil from shales. 
if the experiment proves successful, there 
will be a further expansion of oil production 
from shales in the eighties. This source 
of energy has particular attraction for 
Brazil as it has the world’s second largest 
<mown shale reserves. 

There has been a steady increase in 
Brazilian imports of coal over the past few 
years in response to energy demands. As 
a result, the Brazilian Department of 
Minerals and Energy is carrying out a 
program of tests on the poor quality coals 
that Brazil possesses in the south to enable 
them to be used to the fullest for energy 
production. Under this program, 
feasibility tests have been done of coking 
processes used in other countries, 
including Australia. If the tests prove 
successful, Brazil hopes to be able to 
reduce its imports of coal by up to ninety 
per cent. 

In a move that illustrates the national 
capacity to adapt, Brazil is seeking to 
make herself less dependent on petroleum 
es a fuel and to restrict the use of 
petroleum products to sophisticated 
industrial processes. Brazil is aiming at a 
huge shift from petroleum-based liquid 
fuel to alcohol based fuels. It is planned 
that by 1979 about twenty per cent of 
liquid fuels in Brazil will be alcohol based. 
Such a move would have a number of 
advantages for Brazil. It would mean a 
saving in foreign exchange by reducing 
the proportion of petroleum imports 
required. As well, there could be additional 
employment opportunities for those 
involved in the cultivation of the sugar and 
manioc needed for the production of 
alcohol, while moving those involved in 
its manufacture into a technologically 
advanced economic process. Alcohol is 
also an adequate substitute raw material 
for the production of plastics and other 
petro-chemical by-products. 

With several large river systems flowing 
through the nation, Brazil has a large 
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potential for hydro-electric power. In fact, 
electricity production is currently 
dominated by hydropower which accounts 
for eighty-five per cent of all electric 
power produced and about one quarter 
of all energy. However, despite projects 
such as the massive Itaipu scheme, it 
appears that consumption of power is 
rising faster than its production. Power 
shortages and increased electricity costs 
could therefore limit industrial growth 
during the next decade. 

Because of the shortage of fossil fuels 
and the limitations of hydro-electric 
power in the next few years, Brazil's 
leadership has turned towards nuclear 
reactors to diversify its energy sources. 

It believes this to be the only way to 
quadruple its power generating capacity 
within the next fifteen years. 

In 1974, Brazil had proven uranium 
reserves of 3,600 tonnes and a vigorous 
exploration program is currently underway. 
The Brazilian Government's first practical 
step towards the acquisition of nuclear 
power was its decision to buy a ready-to- 
operate nuclear power plant, which will 
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Construction in progress on the first of three 
nuclear reactors at Angra dos Reis. The reactor 
will have a capacity of 650 000 Kw. 


start producing electricity in 1977, from the 


United States firm, Westinghouse. 

In January 1975, the Brazilian nuclear 
company, Nuclebras, was created as a 
holding company along the lines of the 
other state monopolies. It has a majority 
Government share-holding with the 
balance held privately. 

In June 1975, Brazil committed itself 
to nuclear energy as a power source 
for the future when it concluded its 
largest ever foreign commercial deal with 
the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG). 
This gave the FRG access to uranium 
exploration in Brazil on terms compatible 
with the Nuclebras monopoly. It provides 
for co-operation in prospecting, mining 
and processing uranium ore, manufacture 
of nuclear reactors and other nuclear 
energy facilities, uranium enrichment and 
enrichment services, fabrication of fuel 
elements, and other services including 
the transfer of relevant technical informa- 
tion. Brazilian officials have said that ‘the 
nuclear co-operation agreement between 
Brazil and West Germany is a factor of the 
utmost importance for this country’s 
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entire future. Its repercussions on the 
Brazilian economy will be both profound 
and beneficial’. 

The Government is also looking at 
solar energy and together with other 
countries is examining the possibility of 
constructing the world’s first city whose 
energy requirements are provided by solar 
power. 


Minerals 


Brazil has large reserves of iron ore and 
bauxite and low grade coal, together with 
a number of other valuable minerals. The 
Government has tried to encourage 
mineral development with an investment 
of $US40 million in the mining sector in 
1974, and it has encouraged banks to 
lend money for mining purposes. 

Brazil has around one quarter of the 
world’s known iron ore reserves, including 
some of the world’s largest single deposits. 
The two principal reserves are the Serra 
dos Carajas in the State of Para, and the 
so-called ‘iron quadrangle’ in the east 
central State of Minas Gerais. The Cia 
Vale do Rio Doce (CVRD), owned by the 
Government, is the principal organisation 
engaged in mining ore in Brazil. Brazil's 
production and exporting of iron ore is 
still increasing rapidly, both in volume and 
trade. 

Bauxite production has risen 
substantially in Brazil in recent years and 
is expected to total more than five million 
tonnes a year by the early 1980s, 
following exploitation of reserves in Para. 
To fully use these products, one of the 
biggest industrialisation projects of 
Brazil's Amazon region, the Trombetas 
River bauxite plant, is underway. 

Brazil has developed a large and 
relatively sophisticated manufacturing 
sector, ranging from basic industries such 
as steel and chemicals, to petro-chemicals 
and finished goods. The steel, ship- 
building and motor vehicle industries are 
major contributors to Brazil's industrial 
capacity. 

In 1974, Brazil produced 7.5 million 
tonnes of steel and imported another 


four million tonnes of semi-finished and 
finished mill products. But by 1980 Brazil, 
with its large iron ore reserves, expects 

to be a net exporter of steel. 

The ship-building industry in Brazil is 
reaching an advanced stage. The program 
up to 1979 entails a total of six million 
tennes in new shipping for the Brazilian 
flag, but quite a large tonnage is being 
built for other flags too. Brazilian 
shipyards have contracted recently the 
construction of ships for Denmark, France, 
West Germany, Greece, and Chile. About 
€US3.1 billion is being invested in ship- 
building in the present program. 

Regular direct shipping services which 
link Brazil with the rest of the world, and 
its major import and export markets, have 
been useful for encouraging trade. The 
Brazilian Government has actively 
encouraged the development of these 
services. Lloyd Brasileiro, the Brazilian 
Wational Line, links Brazil with its markets 
around the world, and was recently 
extended to include a small direct service 
with Australia. Brazilian flagships carried 
over fifty million tonnes of cargo in 1974, 
bringing in much-needed foreign revenue. 

The Brazilian motor vehicle industry has 
continued to expand despite the difficulties 
encountered in similar industries around 
the world because of rising oil prices. 
Though the rate of growth has slipped 
back, vehicle production has continued 
to rise. The industry now employs more 
than one hundred thousand people, and 
in 1975 produced one million vehicles. 
Reflecting the increasing mechanisation 
of the agricultural sector, production has 
included a growing proportion of tractors, 
with more than 60,000 coming from the 
production lines in 1975. 


Agriculture 


While Brazil has a rapidly expanding 
industrial sector, its economy still depends 
greatly on agriculture. About fifty per cent 
of the export income comes from 
agricultural commodities, the major ones 
being soybeans, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
maize and raw cotton. Increased export 
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sales are therefore still heavily reliant on the 
sale of agricultural goods overseas. 

Despite the concentration on industrial 
activity by the Government, there has been 
recently more attention to restructuring 
the agricultural sector. It is hoped to 
increase agricultural productivity through 
mechanisation, the application of 
fertilisers, and crop diversification. 

Until recently, Brazil was the world’s 
leading producer of coffee, but in June 
1975 severe frosts devastated the trees 
and recovery, along with development of 
new areas, will take some time. 

The decline in coffee production has 
however, been offset by a rapid and 
spectacular growth in the production and 
export of soybean and soybean products. 
Oil, bran, meal, margarine and cake are 
the sub-products of soybean now 
regularly produced in Brazil; and there 
are more than ninety exporting and 
producing firms for oil and other 
derivatives. 

There is a close link between the increase 
in soybean cultivation, which has been 
supported by the Government, and the 
Brazilian need for increased foreign 
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Industrial fair at Sao Paulo. Secondary industry 
has been the fastest growing sector of the 
Brazilian economy since World War IlI. 
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exchange. With low domestic consump- 
tion of soybeans, most of the product 
has been destined for the international 
market. The export of soybeans and its 
by-products was Brazil’s major export 
earner in 1975, yielding $US1.3 billion, 
followed by sugar and coffee. 

Brazil is one of the world’s leading 
producers and exporters of cane sugar. 
The Government has therefore encouraged 
and at times intervened to modernise 
sugar production in an effort to increase 
its productivity. Since the Brazilian 
Institute of Sugar and Alcohol has 
predicted continuing high export prices 
for sugar, and the Government has 
indicated the possible use of quantities 
of sugar alcohol in fossil fuel substitution 
programs, there is likely to be a substantial 
increase in sugar crop acreage in the 
future. Brazilian authorities are also 
considering large-scale cultivation of 
manioc as a source of alcohol. 





The awesome power of the Iguazu Falls, an 
example of Brazil's vast untapped hydro-electric 
potential, 
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Brazil's international economic 
relationships 


Brazil continues to be heavily preoccupied 
with Europe, North America and Japan, 
its main markets and sources of imports, 
and with Latin America, its neighbours. 
More recently, Brazil has begun to 
develop closer relationships with African 
and Arab countries, the latter being 
particularly important as a source of 
petroleum. 

Brazil is destined to play an increasingly 
significant role in international economic 
organisations. It is the largest developing- 
country customer of the International 
Monetary Fund and is a member of the 
twenty-seven nation Conference on 
International Economic Co-operation 
(CIEC). Brazil is an original member of the 
United Nations and a member of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

In bilateral relationships, the United 
States has been of key importance to 
Brazil. It accounts for one-fifth of Brazil's 
exports and thirty per cent of imports. At 
the same time, about one-third of Brazil's 
foreign investment originates in the 
United States, which remains the principal 
source of the inputs of technology which 
Brazil requires to sustain its current 
planned development programs. In 
recognition of the growing interdependence 
in the economic and political relationship 
between the United States and Brazil a 
Memorandum of Understanding Con- 
cerning Matters of Mutual Interest was 
signed by the two countries in February 
during the visit by Dr Kissinger. 

But the international economic upheavals 
of the past few years brought home 
to Brazil the dangers of too heavy reliance 
on a single source. United States economic 
constraints had implications for Brazilian 
trade with the United States. Recently, 
Brazil's foreign economic relationships 
have become more diverse and less 
dependent on the economic connection 
with the USA. 


Brazil has expanded its links with Japan 


The Prime Minister, Mr J. M. 
Fraser (centre) with the 
nine-member Brazilian 
Parliamentary Delegation 
which visited Australia from 
3 to 10 October 1975. The 
delegation travelled to several 
States and showed particular 
interest in agricultural 
developments. 


particularly and in its policies of 
encouragement of foreign investment in 
certain industries has welcomed Japanese 
technical and financial involvement in a 
wide range of economic activities, 
including iron and steel productions, 
bauxite mining and hydro-electric power 
developments. In return, Japan provides 
an assured market for many Brazilian 
exports. 

Brazil's links with one of its major 
trading partners, West Germany, have been 
consolidated by the nuclear co-operation 
accord. 

Brazil has common borders with all but 
two South American countries. Brazil is a 
member of the Latin American Free Trade 
Association (LAFTA) and the Organisation 
of American States (OAS), and has 
permanent joint commissions with a 
majority of Latin American countries whose 
purpose is to expand trade, financial, 
technological and cultural ties. Industrial 
co-operation programs with Bolivia, 
natural resource undertakings with 
Paraguay and Uruguay, and plans for 
copper purchase agreements with Peru 
and Chile indicate the economic links 
between Brazil and its South American 
neighbours. 
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Brazil's economic relationship with 
Australia in the past has suffered from the 
problems of distance and the lack of 
complementarity in the trade of the two 
countries. An important step in developing 
trade links was the establishment of a 
direct shipping service between the two 
countries by the Brazilian National Line, 
Lloyd Brasiliero. The opening of an 
Australian Consulate-General and Trade 
Commission in Sao Paulo in 1974 further 
demonstrated the interest in developing 
trade links between the two countries. 
Trade has developed rapidly in recent 
years from a total of only $13.3 million 
in 1970-71 to more than $60 million in 
1974-75. Australia values its relations with 
Latin America and seeks to develop that 
relationship within the means available. 

Brazil has much in common with 
Australia as a large and resource-rich 
country. Australia and Brazil are 
competitors in world markets for specific 
agricultural and mining exports, but there 
is a congruence of interests in maintaining 
and expanding markets for the products of 
both countries which requires continuing 
and increasing consultations at Govern- 
ment and private sector levels to improve 
understanding. 
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Disarmament: 
The art of 
the possible 


by Michael Clancy* 





In the years since the Second World War, efforts to achieve arms control over 
a variety of weapons with a view to their reduction or eventual abolition have 
been pursued both in multilateral forums such as the United Nations as well 
as in regional and bilateral talks such as those in Latin America and Europe 
and between the Soviet Union and the United States. While these 
negotiations have not met the original expectations of some, a number of 
concrete steps have been taken to reduce or abolish certain armaments and 
avert the dangers of armed conflict, especially nuclear conflict. 


The magnitude of the problem can be 
gauged by the fact that this year, if 
trends established over recent years 
persist—and there is no reason to doubt 
that they will—the world will spend the 
equivalent of almost $US 300 billion to 
try to purchase national security. Figures 
of this magnitude confront us rarely ; this 
amount is roughly four times Australia’s 
gross domestic product and twenty times 
the total value of economic aid given 
annually throughout the world to 
developing countries. 

The two alliances of the North Atlantic 


* Michael Clancy works in the Disarmament 
Section of Defence Policy Branch of the 
Australian Department of Foreign Affairs in 
Canberra. 
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Treaty Organisation (NATO) and the 
Warsaw Treaty Organisation (WTO) 
together account for about eighty per cent 
of the world’s annual armaments bill. The 
two superpowers, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, themselves account for 
about sixty per cent of the world total, and 
each exceeds five-fold the military 
expenditure of any other single country. 


A recent trend is the growing number 
of developing countries which have 
entered the market for sophisticated 
weaponry and military technology. These 
countries are now making a significant 
contribution to the military statistics. In a 
number of instances, the acquisition of 
new technology and especially military 
technology, is seen as a readily available 
means of enhancing national prestige. One 


recent analysis of world military and social 
expenditures indicates that the military 
budgets of twenty-three countries 
exceeded one billion United States dollars 
in 1973. This total includes such 
developing countries as Israel, Iran, India, 
Egypt, Brazil and Saudi Arabia, as well as 
China. Governments of the developing 
countries in total devote as much public 
rmvenue to military programs as to 
education and health care combined. 
While these trends are viewed with 
eoncern throughout the world, the 
continued growth of military budgets is 
to a large extent a reflection of the present 
wncertainties of international life. 
international affairs in the years since the 
Second World War have been marked by 
a degree of fluidity hitherto unknown 
between states. In this period of rapid 
decolonisation and restructuring of the 
world community two states have 
emerged as true military and economic 
superpowers. While this political 
restructuring has proceeded over the 
decades, attention has only recently been 
focused on the need for an economic 
restructuring of the world’s resources. 
Changes of the magnitude that have 
taken place over the past thirty years, 
save left an impression of turbulence and 
uncertainty in international relations. It is 
not surprising that in these circumstances 
nations have been wary of implementing 
those provisions of the United Nations 
Charter which call for general and 
complete disarmament and that progress 
towards even a small measure of arms 
limitation has been painfully slow. 


The United Nations Charter 


The cause of international disarmament 
was one of the founding goals of the 
United Nations Organisation. In addition 
to the requirement that members ‘settle 
their international disputes by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international 
peace and security, and justice, are not 
endangered’ (Article 2), the Charter lays 
down the specific responsibilities of both 
the General Assembly and the Security 
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Council in efforts to achieve disarmament. 
The General Assembly may consider the 
principles of co-operation in the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, including the principles governing 
disarmament and the regulation of 
armaments, and may make recommenda- 
tions with regard to such principles to the 
members or to the Security Council or 
both (Article 11.1). The obligations of the 
Security Council are more specific as it is 
responsible for ‘plans to be submitted to 
the Members of the United Nations for 
the establishment of a system for the 
regulation of armaments’ (Article 26). 
The real world has failed to meet the 
aspirations of many of the participants in 
the San Francisco Conference who drew 
up the United Nations Charter. Within a 
short time after the conclusion of the 
Conference, the first atomic weapon was 
exploded. While the need for concrete 
disarmament initiatives assumed a greater 
sense of urgency as the result of that 
explosion, the complexity of problems to 
be resolved increased rapidly. Early 
plans to prevent the further development 
of nuclear technology for military purposes 
through the establishment of an 
international regulatory body which would 
administer comprehensive controls on the 
nuclear activities of all states foundered 
with the onset of the ‘cold war’ and the 
attainment of a nuclear capability by the 
Soviet Union and the United Kingdom. 


United Nations disarmament 
machinery 


The United Nations Charter envisages 

a multilateral system for the regulation of 
armaments and the attainment of the 
objective of disarmament. As the United 
Nations Organisation has itself developed 
over the past thirty years, so also changes 
in the disarmament negotiating machinery 
have taken place. Disarmament initiatives 
have moved progressively from the 
Security Council through the General 
Assembly to the First Committee of the 
Assembly, which now serves as an 
annual focus for the disarmament debate. 
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The First Committee has proved to be a 
useful forum in which to raise and 
discuss a wide variety of questions 
relating to disarmament. The task of 
actually negotiating and considering 
specific agreements is alloted to the 
Conference of the Committee on 
Disarmament, a body which traces its 
Origins to the Ten Nation Committee on 
Disarmament which was established in 
1959 with equal representation of both 
major European alliances. In 1961 this 
body became the Eighteen Nation 
Committee on Disarmament with the 
addition of eight members of the United 
Nations not belonging to either of the 
two major military alliances in Europe. 
This Committee, now referred to as the 
CCD, has undergone two further 
expansions and now contains thirty-one 
members. 


A decade of progress 


Towards the end of the 1950s the goal 
of complete and general disarmament 
which had been unsuccessfully pursued 
since the foundation of the United 
Nations—because the U.N. had become 
an arena for great power rivalry and 
propagandising—was replaced by a 
realisation that partial disarmament 
initiatives might assume a greater 
importance and act as confidence- 
building measures. The earliest successfully 
negotiated post-war arms control 
agreement was the Antarctic Treaty of 
1959, which completely demilitarised the 
Antarctic continent and created the first 
nuclear-free zone. This Treaty represented 
the first success of the step-by-step 
disarmament process which replaced the 
‘global’ approach. 

While the pace of disarmament 
negotiations has been slow, two further 
zonal agreements were negotiated by the 
CCD during the following decade. The 
Outer Space Treaty of 1967 embodied 
most of the provisions of the ‘Declaration 
of legal principles governing the activities 
of States in the exploration and use of 
outer space’ adopted by the United 
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Nations General Assembly on 13 December 
1963 (Resolution 1962 [XVIII]). This 
agreement prohibits the placing in orbit 
around the earth or on celestial bodies 
Or in Outer space of any objects 
containing nuclear weapons. This was 
followed by the Seabed Treaty which 
entered into force in 1971 and which 
prohibits the emplacement of nuclear 
weapons on the sea-bed or ocean floor. 
Creation of zones in politically defined 
(as Opposed to physically defined) areas 
has proved much more difficult. From time 
to time a number of proposals have been 
put forward, but few have been the subject 
of serious negotiation and even fewer 
brought to fruition. The earliest post-war 
proposal for a zone of limitation and 
inspection of armaments, including 
nuclear weapons, was that for Central 
Europe proposed by the Soviet Union in 
1956. Other areas which have since been 
proposed for nuclear-free status include 
Scandinavia, the Balkans, the Middle 
East, South Asia, Africa, Latin America 
and the South Pacific. 
The Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear 
Weapons in Latin America (the Treaty 
of Tlatelolco) is the only formal 
instrument concluded so far which 
establishes a nuclear-free-zone in a 
populated area. It was also the first 
agreement on nuclear arms limitation, 
disarmament and collateral disarmament 
measures to establish a system of control 
under a permanent regional supervisory 
organ (known as OPANAL). The Treaty 
prohibits the presence of nuclear weapons, 
or the conduct of any tests of nuclear 
weapons, in the territory of any party to 
it. Parties to the Treaty have taken 
differing views on whether the Treaty also 
prohibits peaceful nuclear explosions. 
Opened for signature on 14 February 1967 
after four years of negotiations, the Treaty 
is in force for twenty states of Latin 
America and the Caribbean. Brazil and 
Chile, however, while having ratified the 
Treaty, have exercised their right not to 
be bound by it until certain requirements 
(including entry into force for all states 
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eligible to become party to the Treaty and 

its Protocols) have been met. Argentina 

has signed the Treaty but not ratified it. 

Three eligible states (Bahamas, Cuba and 

Guyana) have not signed it. 

Attempts to control nuclear testing led 
to the Partial Test Ban Treaty of 5 August 
1963, which banned nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere, in outer space and under 
water. Underground nuclear tests are also 
banned if they cause radioactive debris 
to be deposited outside the territorial 
limits of the state under whose jurisdiction 
or control such explosions are conducted. 
The Soviet Union, the United Kingdom 
and the United States were the chief 
negotiaters of this Treaty and are parties 
to it. France and China have not acceded 
to it. 

The most important international nuclear 
arms control agreement so far negotiated 
is the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT), which was approved by the United 
Nations General Assembly on 12 June 
1968 and entered into force on 5 March 
1970. Australia ratified the NPT on 
23 January 1973. One hundred states 
are now parties to it. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
seeks to prevent the further proliferation 
of nuclear weapons throughout the world 
pending the successful negotiation of a 
Comprehensive Test Ban Agreement. 

The Treaty recognises two categories of 

states and defines the obligations of each 

category in the following manner: 

(a) Nuclear-Weapon States (defined as 
states which had manufactured or 
exploded a nuclear weapon or other 
nuclear device before 1 January 1967) 
undertake not to assist, encourage 
or induce any non-nuclear weapon 
state to manufacture or otherwise 
acquire nuclear weapons (Article |). 

(b) Non-Nuclear-Weapon States under- 
take not to manufacture or acquire a 
nuclear explosive capabiltity 
(Article Il). Furthermore the Treaty 
contains a verification procedure 
whereby non-nuclear weapon states 
undertake an additional obligation to 
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submit their nuclear industries to 
inspection by the International 

Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) (the 
system known as ‘safeguards’), so as to 
demonstrate that material used in 
peaceful nuclear activities is not 
diverted to the manufacture of a 
nuclear explosive (Article III). 

In addition, all Parties to the Treaty 
undertake to co-operate in the develop- 
ment of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes, particularly in the developing 
countries (Article IV), to develop a non- 
discriminatory peaceful nuclear explosive 
service for countries wishing to use nuclear 
explosive technology for development 
purposes (Article V), and to negotiate at 
an early date a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament (Article VI). 


The continuing problem 


During the 1960s both France and China 
joined the list of countries possessing 
nuclear weapons. More recently India 
exploded a nuclear device which it 





claimed was for peaceful purposes. The 
majority of disarmament proposals put 
forward in recent years have sought to 
focus attention on nuclear weapons. That 
such weapons have been singled out for 
special attention is a reflection of the 
tremendously destructive power of such 
weapons and the presumed ‘status’ that 
is acquired by countries possessing them, 
as well as the potentially dangerous arms 
race that such weapons may engender 
between the nuclear superpowers. 

No progress was made in regulating such 
weapons during the ‘cold war’ phase of 
international relations. With the onset of 
the ‘peaceful co-existence’ phase following 
the 1962 Cuban crisis, the United Nations 
negotiating machinery provided a useful 
forum for discussion and negotiation of 
multilateral measures to limit the 
proliferation of such weapons. During 
recent years with the adoption of a policy 
of detente between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, negotiations have 
increasingly been directed away from the 
multilateral arena to bilateral negotiations. 


Opening of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
General Conference, 
Seventeenth Session, in the 
Hofburg, in Vienna, on 

18 September 1973. after the 
e/ection, as president, of the 
late Mr R. W. Boswell, 
Chairman of the Australian 
Atomic Energy Commission 
(AAEC) and Australian 
Governor on the IAEA Board 
of Governors. 


Chief among these have been the strategic 
arms limitation talks (SALT). Despite 
negotiations extending over eight years 
and the conclusion of a number of 
agreements, SALT has not met the 
expectations of those who believed that 
these talks would put an end to the 
continued growth of the nuclear 
armaments of the superpowers. 

The first bilateral agreement between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
predated the SALT discussions. This was 
the so called ‘hot line’ Agreement of 1963 
establishing a direct communications link 
between the two Governments for use in 
emergencies. This Agreement was 
supplemented by a Modernization 
Agreement in 1971 which contained 
provisions for increasing the reliability of 
the ‘hot line’ system. 

A Nuclear Accidents Agreement was 
concluded in 1971 and an Agreement 
on the Prevention of Incidents On or 
Over the High Seas entered into force in 
1972. The first agreements to restrict the 
expansion of nuclear armaments were a 
treaty on the limitation of anti- ballistic 
missile systems (SALT ABM Treaty) and 
an interim agreement on the limitation of 
strategic offensive arms (SALT interim 
agreement). Both these agreements 
entered into force in October 1972. 
(Further limitations were introduced in a 
protocol to the ABM treaty in 1974). An 
Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear 
War as well as two protocols extending 
earlier agreements concluded the first 
phase of the SALT negotiations. 

It was Originally envisaged that the 
temporary agreements negotiated in 1972 
and due to expire in 1977 would be 
replaced by permanent agreements to be 
negotiated during 1974. However, at the 
summit meeting held in Moscow in 
July of that year and confirmed by a 
joint statement issued on 24 November 
1974, Soviet and United States leaders 
announced their intention to conclude 
a new agreement on the limitation of 
strategic offensive arms which would run 
to 31 December 1985. The framework 
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for this new agreement was negotiated 

at a summit meeting at Vladivostok in late 
November 1974. An agreement based on 
these principles has yet to emerge; with 
the advent of a presidential election year 
in the United States there appears to be 
little prospect of concluding an agreement 
before 1977 at the earliest. 

Efforts to convert the 1963 partial test 
ban treaty into a fully comprehensive ban 
in nuclear weapons testing in all 
environments (CTB) have so far foundered. 
The CTB issue has been on the agenda 
of the Conference of the Committee on 
Disarmament for a number of years. Lack 
of progress hinges principally on 
apparently irreconcilable positions of the 
United States and the Soviet Union on two 
issues; namely, the means of verification 
of the agreement and the adherence by 
other nuclear powers (particularly France 
and China, neither of which participate in 
the CCD). In the absence of progress in 
this multilateral forum, both the United 
States and the Soviet Union have 
negotiated in the context of the SALT 
discussions, a treaty banning all nuclear 
weapons tests over 150 kilotons. This 
agreement, known as the Threshold Test 
Ban Agreement, entered into force on 
31 March this year. This Agreement was 
able to sidestep the issue of on-site 
verification as any explosion of magnitude 
greater than the threshold would be 
detectable by seismic means. 

The possibility that nuclear explosions 
may have economic applications in certain 
circumstances has in recent years added 
a new complication to efforts to achieve a 
comprehensive ban on nuclear explosions. 
Peaceful nuclear explosions (PNE) have 
been mooted in a variety of applications, 
though the total ban on the release of 
radioactive debris in the atmosphere 
required by the 1963 Treaty is expected to 
restrict the use of such explosions in 
‘cratering’ applications (e.g. canal, 
reservoir or harbour construction). In 
view of the weapons potential of any 
nuclear explosive device, international 
efforts are under way to develop a 
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regime that would enable international 
control over such devices. 

The Soviet Union is the only country 
at the present time with plans to use PNE 
(although India has embarked on an 
active PNE developmental program). The 
nexus between nuclear weapons 
technology and peaceful explosions was 
recently underscored by the conclusion 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union of a separate agreement on PNE 
to enter into force concurrently with the 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty. 


Prospects for progress 


Since the entry into force of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty in 1970 only one 
further multilateral agreement has been 
negotiated to a conclusion by the CCD. 
This is a convention on the prohibition of 
the development, production and 
stockpiling of bacteriological (biological) 
and toxic weapons and on their destruction 
(BW Convention), which entered into 
force in 1974. There are several draft 
agreements before the CCD although at 
present negotiations are taking place on 
only two—a draft convention relating to 
environmental modification for military 
purposes and a draft convention on the 
banning of chemical weapons. 

The main forum for the discussion of 
arms control in conventional weapons has 
been the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC). A Conference of 
Government Experts on the use of certain 
conventional weapons has held two 
sessions, one at Lucerne in September— 
October 1974 and the second at Lugano 
in January—February 1976. Proposals for 
prohibitions and for restrictions on the 
use of conventional weapons arising from 
these conferences were recently put 
before the Ad Hoc Weaponry Committee 
of the Humanitarian Law Conference for 
discussion. The proposals cover four main 
areas—incendiary weapons, delayed- 
action and so called treacherous weapons, 
small calibre projectiles and blast and 
fragmentation weapons. The future course 
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of weaponry discussions is uncertain at 
this time. 

Europe continues to be the area of major 
confrontation between the superpowers 
and maintenance of a balance of forces 
there is crucial to both superpowers. 
Despite the fact that over 100 plenary 
sessions of talks on the reduction of 
forces in Europe have been held since the 
talks began in 1973, little progress has 
been made. The present aims of NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact are at odds with 
each other. Whereas NATO’s proposals 
envisage asymmetrical reductions to a 
common Ceiling for both blocs, the 
Warsaw Pact favors reductions of equal 
proportion of both blocs with individual 
ceilings set for each country. The latest 
Western proposal, which was put 
forward on 16 December 1975, 
introduced for the first time, an offer to 
reduce US tactical nuclear weapons in 
Europe. 

The escalation of oil prices which began 
in 1973 has given an added impetus to 
the nuclear power industries of many 
countries, including a significant number 
of developing countries. This potential for 
rapid growth has once again focused 
international concern on the problem of 
nuclear weapons. The Review Conference 
of parties to the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
last year (see AFAR: July 1975) provided 
an Opportunity for many countries to 
consider together measures which would 
avoid the further proliferation of nuclear 
explosive devices. 

Even before the Review Conference, a 
number of countries, including Australia 
had agreed to implement common 
standards in applying nuclear safeguards. 
Since the Conference, the major nuclear 
equipment suppliers have taken a further 
step of safeguarding not only materials, 
plant and nuclear equipment but nuclear 
technology itself. 

For some time the IAEA has been 
examining the safety standards to apply to 
nuclear facilities, as well as physical 
security measures applicable to such 
installations. These international standards 


The U.N. Special Committee 
on the Definition of Aggression 
approved by concensus on 

12 April 1974 a draft definition 
of aggression—a step towards 
the limitation of conflicts. 


are being adopted increasingly throughout 
the world. 

The IAEA also has under examination 
proposals to establish regional fuel-cycle 
facilities under international control in 
appropriate areas of the world. The 
establishment of such facilities would 
obviate the need for each country to 
build its own facilities, thereby limiting 
the risk that such facilities might be used 
for the manufacture of nuclear weapons. 

The IAEA is also giving attention to 
international arrangements for the conduct 
of nuclear explosions for peaceful 
developmental purposes. Such arrange- 
ments are called for under the NPT; the 
final declaration of the NPT Review 
Conference acknowledged the role that 
such international arrangements might 
play in controlling further proliferation 
through national development of 
explosive devices for peaceful purposes 
by non-nuclear weapon states. 

Although progress in controlling 
proliferation is being made on a number 
of fronts, many countries have expressed 
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concern that progress is not fast enough. 
In particular, attention is often drawn to 
the continuing armaments programs of the 
two superpowers and the limited 

controls so far achieved in the arms race. 


There has been growing pressure at the 
General Assembly for the United Nations 
to reassert its pre-eminent role in the 
negotiation of disarmament agreements 
and to generally expand its role in the 
disarmament area. A committee established 
by the General Assembly last year is 
currently examining the United Nations 
disarmament machinery and formulating 
recommendations that will be put to this 
year's Assembly session. 


While a review of existing disarmament 
machinery is appropriate at present, there 
can be no illusion that institutional changes 
will of themselves enable greater progress 
to be made in reaching agreement. 
Successful negotiation will continue to 
depend on the perceived security interests 
of states and their assessment of the 
future stability of international relations. 
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World situation: 


Prime 


Minister's statement 


The Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, made the following statement of the 
Australian Government's position on a range of international issues in the 
House of Representatives on 1 June. The statement is reproduced from 


Hansard. 


Tonight | am going to talk about 


Australia’s place in the world and about the 


inter-relationship of domestic policy and 
foreign policy. The purpose of this state- 
ment is to outline some of the basic 
guidelines for the Government's approach 
in its dealings with other countries. The 
first requirement for an effective Australian 
role in the world is a realistic assessment 
of the state of the world in which Australia 
must act. That assessment must, as far as 
possible, be free of self-deception, self- 
delusion. We must be prepared to face the 
world as it is, and not as we would like it 
to be. Only in that way can we avoid 
becoming involved in the pursuit of 
policies whose assumptions are so remote 
from reality that their failure is inevitable. 
Only in that way can we hope to perceive 
accurately possible problems for Australia 
and seek to overcome them. Only in that 
way can we effectively advance our 
objectives of peace and security. To point 
to possible problems and dangers is not to 
be gloomy or pessimistic. It is an essential 
step in the development of realistic and 
appropriate policies. It is an essential step 
in enabling us to avoid problems and 
dangers which may arise. 

First of all, | will discuss the 
Government's general approach to 
Australia’s foreign relations. Australia’s 
basic interest is in survival as a free and 
democratic country, a country that can 
work effectively towards a world in which 
all people can live in self-respect. We 
want to help diminish the dangers of war 
and confict, to help others—as well as 
ourselves—to live in peace and prosperity, 
and to work towards an international 
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environment that is favourable to these 
ends. There is a yearning in the world for 
peace and security. These must be the 
constant objectives of our policy. We will 
also seek to further our own deeply held 
values of democracy, freedom and respect 
for the individual at every opportunity. In 
our relations with other countries, the 
ideology of regimes is not irrelevant but it 
cannot be the guiding principle of our 
policy. While common values and attitudes 
may serve to make co-operation easier, 
their absence need not preclude such 
co-operation if there are parallel interests. 
Whatever the basis of a regime, whatever 
the organisation of its domestic govern- 
ment, the chief determinant of our relations 
will be that country’s approach to foreign 
relations, how it meshes with ours and, of 
necessity, the extent of the interests we 
share. We should strive to deal with other 
countries, and look to the development of 
co-operative relations with those countries 
with whom we have some common 
interests, regardless of ideology. A 
relationship founded in common interests 
is ultimately the only relationship that can 
be depended upon. 

In recent years, abroad as at home, lack 
of realism has inhibited Australia from the 
constructive role open to us. A government 
does a great disservice if it encourages 
acceptance by the people of an unrealistic 
view of the state of the world in which 
they live. At home, the costs of a lack of 
realism have become very apparent in the 
economic dislocation Australia has suffered. 
Abroad, unrealistic notions that an age of 
peace and stability had arrived encouraged 
a neglect of power realities—a neglect that 


did not serve our interests. It is time to 
move towards realism abroad, as we are 
at home. Australia in common with other 
medium and smaller countries is now 
facing a more difficult task in developing 
foreign policy in a deeply disturbing world 
environment. The evidence for concern Is 
apparent to anyone who can take a 
realistic and dispassionate view of the 
world. The aspects of the international 
situation that give rise to concern are: 
Firstly, the continued readiness of some 
states to pursue their interests by the use 
of force—by the growing influence on the 
international scene of countries opposed 
to the freedom and respect for the 
individual person on which our own 
democratic system is based. Goodwill 
between nations would be enormously 
advanced if all nations could treat those 
within their boundaries equally and justly, 
and if nations could refrain from forcing 
their own form of government on others. 
Unfortunately, it would be unrealistic to 
expect that they will do so. Indeed, the 
practice, the doctrine, of non-interference 
places a heavy responsibility on states. 


We have come far beyond the point where 


anyone can pretend that the denial of 
rights to minorities, or of basic rights to 
majorities, is not a matter of international 
concern. It is a tragedy, nevertheless, that 
great powers have sought to use problems 
arising from such situations not to achieve 
actively a just solution but to achieve the 
dominance of one ideology over another. 
A second aspect of the world situation 
giving rise to concern is the state of 
relations between the superpowers. 
Despite the hopes placed in detente, it 
has not stabilised relations between the 
great powers. Indeed a renewed arms race 
now looms as a real prospect. | shall 
comment more on that in a moment. 
Thirdly, there has been a spate of 
criticism, often ill-founded, of the United 
States which has reinforced domestic 
disputes within that country. Disagreement 
between Congress and Executive has 
impaired the capacity of America—the 
only power that can provide a balance to 
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the Soviet Union—to act with full effect 
abroad. Let me not be misunderstood. This 
is no plea for any power to be a policeman 
for the world, nor to do what small powers 
should do for themselves. A country 
without the fortitude to defend itself does 
not deserve help. But having said that | 
want to draw attention to the undoubted 
fact that there are many things that, only 
the world’s greatest free power can do. If 
she leaves them undone, they remain 
undone. 

Fourthly, the internal economic and 
political problems of many countries have 
led to uncertainty in their external relations. 
Fifthly, there is a serious problem of 
double standards in international life. 
Countries demand from others standards 
they do not observe themselves, while 
too often judgments are based not on the 
nature of an action but on the identity of 
the actor. Sixthly, problems of energy and 
raw material supplies have faced the 
international community with a novel set 
of problems which, if unwisely handled, 
could add a new set of disputes to the 
catalogue of dangers confronting mankind. 





The Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser. 
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Finally, the appalling widespread problems 
of poverty, hunger and disease are not 
only an affront to human dignity, but 
constantly threaten discord and conflict 
between nations. By no measure can the 
developed nations of the world claim that 
they have acted with adequate foresight to 
redress the balance. The developed 
countries have pursued a policy of tied 
loans and tied aid but they have completely 
failed to open their markets to the 
developing countries to permit terms of 
trade that will provide proper returns for 
their products to the developing countries. 
The developed countries are regrettably 
more interested in trade between them- 
selves than they are in facilitating the 
progress of nations poorer than them- 
selves. They can take no pride in their 
actions in this area. These factors show 
that a nation does not have to face a 
threat of imminent invasion before it has 
grounds for concern at the international 
situation. From our own point of view the 
primary concern is an international 
environment which could progressively 
limit the capacities of Australia, her 
friends, and allies, to advance their 
interests and ideals, which reduces options, 
which almost imperceptibly weakens the 
Capacity to pursue our interests and 
advance the cause of human dignity. 
Whether or not such an unfavourable 
external situation occurs is ultimately, of 
course, not in Australia’s control. But it is 
not totally beyond the influence of our 
policies. 

A successful Australian external policy 
must be flexible, alert and undogmatic. 
We must recognise that Australia, a 
middle power, lives in a world where 
power in a broad sense remains the major 
factor in international politics. In inter- 
national politics power includes not only 
military strengths. Economic resources, 
industrial capacity, population, domestic 
stability and diplomacy all contribute to a 
nation’s power and influence in the world. 
Australia lives in a world where 
predominant power is controlled by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. It is a 
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world whose relations also depend, 
however, on the actions of other major 
powers—China, Japan and the European 
powers—and within particular regions 
also on the distribution of power between 
middle and small states. The international 
diplomacy of the major powers—with 
which Australia has to deal—has to be 
understood principally as an effort by 
these powers to create a balance in the 
world favourable to their interests. It is 

in the pursuit of a more favourable 
balance that their policies impinge on 
middle powers, such as Australia, and on 
areas of immediate importance to Australia, 
such as South-East Asia, the South 
Pacific area, and the Indian Ocean. 

We have certain advantages in achieving 
Our international objectives. One lies in the 
common interest between us and others 
in the pursuit of similar goals. We have, 
for example, a common interest with the 
Association of South-East Asian Nations 
countries that no one power should 
dominate the region. It is not in China's 
interests that the Soviet Union should 
become dominant in South-East Asia, nor 
in Japan's interests that the Soviet Union 
should become dominant in the Indian 
Ocean. On the other hand, it is not, 
presumably, in the Soviet Union’s interests 
that relations between China, Japan and 
the United States should be too close. In 
current international circumstances it is 
in the interests of many countries that 
South-East Asia not become a region of 
increasing great power competition. Such 
a development would not merely be 
dangerous to our security; it would 
greatly restrict our freedom of action 
across the whole range of our foreign 
policy objectives. 

Another advantage we have in pursuing 
our objectives lies in the fact that we have 
not only relations of convenience, 
common interests or even necessity with a 
great variety of nations. With some we 
also have common philosophical 
commitments, and friendships which we 
can and will strengthen. The guiding 
principle for Australia’s role in the world 


ought to be an active and enlightened 
realism. Although our capacities to 
advance our interests are limited we should 
be active and constructive in pursuit of a 
peaceful and favourable international 
environment. | turn now to consider 
relations between the superpowers and 
how these affect Australia’s foreign 


policy. 


Detente 
It is clear, and it has been clear for a long 
time, that the United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics have as a major policy 
imperative the avoidance of nuclear war. 
Their principal common interest lies in 
limiting the possibilities of nuclear confict 
and ending the wasteful arms race. This 
interest, shared by the rest of the 
international community, gave rise to the 
first Strategic Arms Limitations Talks and 
then the enunciation of certain ‘basic 
principles of relations between the USA 
and the USSR’. The principles were 
signed in Moscow by President Nixon and 
Leonid Brezhnev in 1972. They included 
the declarations: 
= That the different ideologies and social 
systems of the two powers would not 
prevent them developing proper 
relations. 


United States President, 

Mr R. Nixon, in Moscow in 
May 1972 with the 
Secretary-General of the 
Soviet Communist Party, 

Mr L. I. Brezhnev, after signing 
the agreements arising from 
Phase 7 of the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks. 
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» That both countries attached major 
importance to preventing situations 
capable of causing a dangerous 
exacerbation of their relations. 

= That efforts to obtain unilateral 
advantage at the expense of the 
other were inconsistent with these 
objectives. 

» That both powers would seek to 
promote conditions in which all 
countries would live in peace and 
security and would not be subject 
to outside interference in their 
internal affairs.. 


Every country which desires peace must 
wish to see these principles observed. In 
an important sense, these principles, far 
wider than the mere containment of 
possible superpower conflict below the 
nuclear ievel, is what the world hoped 
detente was all about. After all, earlier 
relations between the superpowers also 
involved a concern to avoid nuclear war, 
and detente was heralded as a significant 
advance on this. As understood by 
people throughout the world, detente 
meant not merely the search for security 
from nuclear war, but a genuine overall 
relaxation of political and military tensions. 
Unfortunately, the reality has not matched 
these aspirations. 
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It is clear that maintenance of a stable 
relationship between the superpowers 
depends on realistic negotiation and crisis 
management. Negotiation is not a 
substitute for, it is an essential con- 
comitant of, a stable military balance. 
Negotiations will not succeed unless they 
are accompanied by a clear determination 
to maintain a balance of forces, and are 
free from illusions about the effectiveness 
of unsupported goodwill. Our interests are 
in a lessening of tensions between the 
Superpowers which only realistic negotia- 
tions make possible. | now turn to 
consider more closely the roles of the 
superpowers. i 


Soviet Union 


The Soviet Union has an immense 
responsibility before mankind—to use its 
power and influence to strengthen the 
fabric of international peace and security. 
It has an historic opportunity to use its 
position to help build a stable and 
humane international order and to end the 
arms build-up. It will be judged by the 
great majority of mankind against these 
standards. The Soviet Union is 
unquestionably committed to the avoidance 
of nuclear warfare. Reasonable people can, 
however, reasonably conclude that the 
Soviet Union still seeks to expand its 
influence throughout the world in order to 
achieve Soviet primacy. Its actions all too 
often appear inconsistent with the aim of 
reducing world tension. The USSR’‘s 
actions during the 1973 Middle East war 
increased tensions to the point that the 
USA was led to put its armed forces on a 
world wide alert. The USSR substantially 
assisted the North Vietnamese to take 
over South Viet Nam. In Angola, the 
USSR intervened by introducing 12 000 
Cuban troops into the situation, and 
supplying them. In the last decade, the 
Soviet Union has expanded its armed 
forces by one million men. The Soviet 
navy has grown substantially while the 
size of the United States’ naval forces has 
declined. 

The Warsaw Pact countries have a major 
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advantage in conventional forces over 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. NATO 
has seventy divisions; the Warsaw Pact 
has 178 divisions—excluding the forty- 
three Soviet divisions on the Sino-Soviet 
border. This is a discrepancy of major 
proportions even when allowance is made 
for the difference in the sizes of the 
respective divisions. In addition, it would 
appear that the superior quality of NATO 
equipment which served partly to 

offset NATO's numerical inferiority has 
been eroded over the years. The build up 
of the Warsaw Pact far exceeds the 
objective requirements of defending 
Eastern Europe. The Warsaw powers 
possess the conventional capacity to move 
into Western Europe with such rapidity 
and penetration that the use of even 
tactical nuclear weapons against them is 
now questioned by some authorities. The 
USSR’s nuclear armory has been elaborated 
to a point where there is considerable 
debate about the possibility of the Soviet 
Union gaining a strategic advantage. The 
Soviet leaders now have a strategic and 
political reach—a capacity to influence 
and even to intervene—well beyond the 
periphery of the established zones of 
Soviet security interest. The USSR has 
demonstrated the will to exploit that 
capacity where the opportunity offers. 
Angola is not the only place affected by 
Soviet trained and sponsored movements. 
The Soviet Union is engaged in a major 
political offensive backed by the known 
presence of force, by training and by 
propaganda. 

The fabric of negotiations with the Soviet 
Union—which we strongly support—has 
unfortunately had limited success in 
winning restraint in this campaign. 
President Ford’s abandonment of the term 
detente clearly shows a recognition 
that the more extreme claims made for 
changes in the superpowers’ relationship 
were quite unrealistic. Stability is disturbed 
and tension increased if the Soviet Union 
makes geo-political gains through its 
support of wars of national liberation, by 
the use of surrogates. The time has come 


to expect a sign from the USSR that it 
understands this and that it is serious about 
reaching global accommodation with the 
West. A tangible signal is required from 
the USSR in the form of a restraint in its 
military expansion. The pace is being set 
by the USSR, not by the U.S. While the 
NATO powers’ capability remains relatively 
static, why is the Soviet arms build-up 
proceeding apace ? It is reasonable to ask: 
Why does the Soviet Union desire a 
military power far greater than any needed 
to secure her own frontiers, or the 
expanded frontiers embraced by the 
Warsaw powers ? It is for the Soviet Union 
to show that the conclusions so easily 
drawn from its actions are wrong, that its 
basic purpose is world peace—a world in 
which different nations can live and 
co-operate in harmony. That opportunity 
is open to the Soviet Union. It is up to the 
Soviet Union whether it pursues that 

path or whether it takes a different path 
which would lead to disturbing 
conclusions. 


United States 


Along with many other countries 
concerned for their security and political 
independence, Australian security is 
greatly affected by the role of the United 
States. The world cannot afford any 
reduction of the credibility of the U.S. 
foreign policy. In that way would lie huge 
risks. The dangers of miscalculation by 
other powers could become substantial, 
not only for the United States herself but 
for all those countries which look to a 
confident exercise of American policy in 
the cause of peace and stability. America 
is the only power that can balance the 
might of the Soviet Union. If America does 
not undertake that task it will not be done. 
If it is not done the whole basis of peace 
and security is unsupported. 

The Viet Nam war and Watergate 
undermined America’s self confidence and 
sense of purpose. Unfortunately, a 
contributory cause has also been undue 
world criticism of the United States— 
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opposition by people who ought to have 
been her friends and who ought to have 
understood America’s objectives in the 
world. Mutual recriminations about the 
causes and results of foreign events, 
differences between President and 
Congress on the conduct of American 
foreign policy, are producing some 
concern about America’s capacity to act 
with full effect around the world. 


This Government, while maintaining to 
the full its own independent national 
perspectives and sovereignty, will ensure 
that the ANZUS alliance with the U.S. and 
New Zealand does not fall into disrepair 
and disrepute. The interests of the United 
States and the interests of Australia are 
not necessarily identical. In our relations 
with the United States, as in our relations 
with other great powers, our first 
responsibility is independently to assess 
our own interests. The United States will 
unquestionably do the same. 


The fact remains that of all the great 
powers with active interests and capabilities 
in the areas of critical concern to Australia, 
the United States is the power with which 
we have the closest links. Those links are 
based not merely on known common 
interests in, and commitments to, a 
peaceful and stable world, but on common 
traditions of democratic institutions and of 
values of respect for the individual. As long 
as Australia values freedom and respect 
for the individual, the United States is the 
power with which we can realistically 
establish close and warm friendship and 
with which we can most closely work to 
advance world peace and humane values 
we share. The United States can expect 
all proper co-operation from us in support 
of common objectives. Although relations 
between the superpowers are a 
fundamental determinant of the world 
environment, Australia has the most vital 
interest in relations between countries 
in areas of critical concern to us. We are 
and must be intimately involved in our 
own region. 
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South-East Asia 


The South-East Asian region has been 
an area of close Australian concern and 
involvement for many years. Our interests 
are that the region should not become 
in the future an arena of great power 
conflict; that relations between states 
should be peaceful and co-operative ; that 
political change in the area should not 
provide occasion for the assertion of a 
dominant role by any of the great 
powers; and that there should be 
opportunity for commercial and cultural 
exchange between Australia and the 
countries of the area. Beyond these 
interests we would wish, within the limits 
of our possibilities, to help in the region's 
development needs and to be an under- 
standing and dependable neighbour. 
Internally, most of the countries of the 
region are vitally concerned with problems 
of economic development and social 
stability. Externally, they are adjusting to 
the victories of communist movements in 
Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia and the 
changing roles of major powers with 
interests in the region. This change has 
inevitably brought a period of uncertainty 
and anxiety for countries in the area. We 
share the concern of regional states at 
insurgency problems and at the continued 
armed insurgencies encouraged and 
supported from abroad. It would, in our 
opinion, be undesirable for mutually 
exclusive groupings to develop which 
could foster antagonism at the expense of 
economic and social development. We 
therefore have an interest in establishing 
as broad relations as possible with 
countries in the region and this, of course, 
means that we stand ready to explore with 
the new governments in Indochina the 


development of relations of mutual benefit. 


It is critical for the peaceful development 
of the region that there should be mutual 
non-interference between the states and 
a commitment to the peaceful resolution 
of differences. Australia will seek to play a 
constructive role in the reduction of 
tensions and the resolution of disputes. 
Australia has long standing friendships 
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with all ASEAN (Association of South 
East Asian Nations) governments. We 
welcome the activities of ASEAN as 
providing a constructive basis for regional 
relations. We want to identify and 
develop further areas of practical co- 
Operation on shared political and strategic 
interests. We will seek to do so through 
Our aid programs, through involvement in 
regional efforts to advance economic and 
social development, and by the promotion 
of trade and other economic co-operation. 

Australia has a deep interest in maintaining 
sound and close relations with Indonesia. 
The broad relationship is of great 
importance to both countries. Relations 
are such that both countries can state 
their views plainly. Both countries have 
broad interests in the stability of and the 
avoidance of great power conflict in South- 
East Asia. It is against that background 
that we have stated our views on Timor. 
We support a genuine act of self- 
determination in Timor. The very fact that 
we have stated our views on Timor 
plainly is a mark of the underlying 
strength of the relationship. Despite 
differences, a major concern of our policy 
will be to continue the friendship we 
both value. 

We would like to see the development of 
constructive relations between the region 
and countries beyond. The major powers 
will continue to be interested in South-East 
Asia. The Australian Government will 
urge the major powers to restrain their 
competition in the region. Restraint will 
in any case be induced by the independent 
national interests of the countries in South- 
East Asia. Our own role is similarly 
influenced by what is acceptable to these 
governments. 


Papua New Guinea 


The Government places great value on 
Australia’s relations with Papua New 
Guinea. The warmth and respect between 
the two countries provides a strong 
foundation for our relationship. Papua 
New Guinea's needs will have the highest 
priority in our aid programs. We have 


recently announced a five-year aid 
program which represents a substantial 
increase in Australian assistance. This 
program has been warmly welcomed by 
the Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea. 
The Australian Government firmly supports 


the concept of a united Papua New Guinea. 


The unity of Papua New Guinea is of 
great importance to the stability of our 
part of the world. 


Japan 
Japan is of fundamental importance to 
Australia’s long term political, economic 
and security interests. Few countries match 
Japan's economic significance in the 
global system and with no country do we 
have closer economic links than with 
Japan. The Australia-Japan bilateral trade 
flow is the seventh largest in the world. 
Japan's political and economic security is 
‘argely a function of her relations with the 
great powers. The role that she defines for 
herself will be influenced by the condition 
of great power balance, by her relations 
with China and the USSR by the credibility 
of America’s strategic role in the Pacific 
and by the qualities of her relations with 
countries like Australia. But Japan's role 
will also be defined by the reliability with 
which these relations guarantee her 
access to critical sources of supply of 
raw materials and markets for her products. 
Australia and Japan therefore, share an 
interest in a stable, great power balance 
in which no potentially hostile power 
dominates a region of critical concern to 
sither of us. We share a respect for 
democratic institutions. We have mutual 
interests in establishing and maintaining 
reliable access to each other’s markets. 
Since the agreement on commerce was 
signed in 1957 Japan has become 
Australia’s largest trading partner. 
Australia is, in turn, one of Japan's most 
important suppliers. The Australia-Japan 
Ministerial Committee—AJMC—was 
established in 1971 as a recognition of the 
importance of the economic ties between 
the two countries, and provides a forum 
for wide-ranging discussions at the 
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The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
National Resources and Overseas Trade, 
Mr J. D. Anthony. 


highest level on matters of mutual interest. 
In the light of change in the composition 
and structure of trade between the two 
countries, since the revision of the 
commerce agreement in 1963, at the 
October 1973 meeting of the Committee 
it was decided that the agreement should 
be reviewed taking into account 
discussions concerning the basic treaty. 
As a result of the visit of the Deputy 
Prime Minister (Mr Anthony) to Japan 
there is greater understanding of the 
importance of stability of trade both ways. 
Australia also understands the importance 
placed by Japan on access to the markets 
of the United States and the European 
community. These concerns provide a 
sound basis for a friendly and expanding 
relationship between Australia and Japan. 
Early in the life of the new Government 
the Prime Minister of Japan expressed to 
us the wish of the Japanese Government 
that a treaty of friendship and co-operation 
should be concluded in the near future. 
The Government welcomed this indication 
of interest and the negotiations delayed 
last year were continued. The negotiating 
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officials some weeks ago agreed on a 
draft text of the treaty. It can be expected 
that the treaty will be signed by Prime 
Minister Miki and myself during my visit 
to Japan. 

The Government also places importance 
on broadening our relationship with Japan. 
Earlier in this Parliament the Government 
introduced the Bill to establish the 
Australia-Japan Foundation. The Founda- 
tion will have the important role of 
promoting the study by the people of 
Australia and Japan of each other's 
culture and institutions. Relations between 
Australia and Japan will be enhanced by 
the personal contacts and research which 
will come from the work of the foundation. 
Understanding between Australia and 
Japan can play a vital role in strengthening 
peace and security in the Asia-Pacific 
region. Australia will act consistently to 
deepen that understanding. 


China 


In moving towards a world in which peace 
is secure a vital part must be played 

by the People’s Republic of China. The 
development of China's foreign policy is 
difficult to foresee. In many respects China 
remains a great unknown in international 
affairs. This is one reason why it is 
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A garden courtyard financed 
by the Tokyu Corporation of 
Japan to symbolise the 
growing friendship and 
involvement between Australia 
and Japan was completed 
recently at the University of 
Western Australia, Perth. 


desirable for as many countries of the 
world as possible to develop close links 
with China. We look forward to a 
continuation of good working relationships 
with the Chinese Government both now 
and in the future. A realistic view requires 
us to recognise that despite ideological 
differences there are important areas 

where our interests overlap. 

In recent years, China’s relationships 
with the United States have improved due 
to certain mutual interests. China is clearly 
concerned at the Soviet role on her 
northern and southern frontiers. Australia 
and China have a like interest in seeing 
that Soviet power in the Pacific and 
South-East Asia is balanced by the power 
of other major states or by appropriate 
regional arrangements. We can therefore 
expect Chinese support for our own 
views on the need for an effective 
American presence in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. Such support has, in fact, 
been given. 

While | was in New Zealand the Pacific 
Forum countries agreed to accept the 
movement of United States nuclear ships 
in the Pacific Ocean area. Such a decision, 
of course, reflected each country’s 
independent assessment of its own 
interests. China has acknowledged that 


such an arrangement is in her interests 
also. In other areas too, China can make 
a positive contribution to peace and 
stability. We welcome the development of 
commercial relationships between China 
and Japan and look forward to an 
expansion of our own trading ties with 
both. China's attitude and view of the 
world are often far removed from our own. 
Chinese judgments of the West, of its 
systems of representative government 
and of the ideals of liberty and freedom 
of the individual seem to us mistaken. 
Moreover, China continues to give support 
to insurgencies in South-East Asia. 
Australia does not support interference by 
great powers in the domestic affairs of 
smaller states. We hope that China will 
give priority to the development of 
constructive relationships within a region 
which needs to be given every support for 
stable and effective government to 
develop and prosper. Nevertheless, 
constructive relations do not depend on 
agreement on all aspects of relations but 
on the development of those areas where 
there are common interests. My Govern- 
ment believes that interests of this kind 
provide a solid basis for working relations. 
We shall work to develop these, as well as 
improve our understanding of each other. 


Indian Ocean 


The Indian Ocean is of considerable 
political and strategic importance to 
Australia. It is crossed by sea and air 
communication routes vital to Australia. 
Much of the vital flow of oil to our 
neighbours, friends, and trading partners 
passes through it. The entrance to the 
Persian Gulf has become a major focus of 
international attention. The objective of a 
neutral zone in the Indian Ocean, while 
admirable, has little chance of success 
with the USSR significantly increasing its 
permanent presence in the vital north-west 
sector of the Ocean. It is clearly contrary 
to Australia’s interests for the balance in 
this area to move against our major ally, 
the United States. 

It is also against our interests for both 
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superpowers to embark on an unrestricted 
competition in the Indian Ocean. We seek 
balance and restraint. We have supported 
the United States development of logistic 
facilities at Diego Garcia so that the 
balance necessary to stability in the area 
can be maintained. It cannot be maintained 
without those facilities. We also strongly 
support the recent appeal by the United 
States Administration for restraint so that 
the balance can be maintained at a 
relatively low level. This analysis cannot 
pretend to be a complete description of 
Australia’s attitude to all parts of the 

world, but it would be unrealistic to make 
this speech and to refrain from mentioning 
two areas of great concern to us and to the 
rest of the world—the Middle East and 
Africa. 


Middle East 


In the Middle East the only future lies in 
negotiation—in a proper and broad 
recognition of the rights of all groups 
within that troubled area; in an absolute 
recognition of the right of Israel to survive 
as a nation; and an equal recognition of 
the problems of the Palestinian refugees. 
There have been many wars in the Middle 
East, but no one has been the ultimate 
victor. There can be no ultimate victor. 
Compromise through negotiation is 
essential if there is to be any real settle- 
ment. 


Africa 


Even more than in the Middle East, tensions 
and problems in Africa grow and become 
more difficult the longer they remain 
without solution. If movements towards 
majority rule in Rhodesia are not made 
within a reasonably short time-frame the 
result will be inevitable conflagration. 
There are a number of leaders in Africa 
who certainly do not support white 
minority supremacy in Rhodesia but who 
have no wish for armed insurgency and 
no wish for ultimate conflict. They 

realise that such a solution to the 
problems of Rhodesia would lead to 
lasting bitterness, lasting divisions, and 
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an increased possibility of domination of 
the continent of Africa by external powers. 
National leaders of Africa have no wish 
to see that happen. 

| have previously indicated in plain terms 
why we believe the policies of apartheid 
will not work in the longer run. The 
greater the success of the Bantustans, the 
greater will be their failure to achieve the 
objectives they were originally established 
for. The more equal men become in 
economic and social matters, the less they 
will be prepared to accept denial of basic 
political and human rights. However, we 
note with great hope the growing relation- 
ship between South Africa and some of 
the black nations of Africa. It offers the 
prospect of a broader and more sensible 
solution to Africa’s problems. Within the 
framework of the Commonwealth of 
Nations we will seek to play what 
constructive role remains open to us and 
to the Commonwealth to help achieve a 
reasonable solution to these intractable 
problems. 


International co-operation 

In a world where increasingly complex 
problems transcend national boundaries, a 
commitment to multi-lateral co-operation, 
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particularly in the field of economic and 
social development, is an indispensable 
part of Australian foreign policy. We 
support the United Nations, its Charter, 
and the work of its various specialised 
agencies. We have noted the degree to 
which the United Nations has come under 
attack. Its alleged failings have caused 
disillusion and even dismay. Despite the 
hopes held out for it, grievous problems 
between nations remain. It must indeed 
be recognised that the United Nations is 
still an imperfect instrument for the 
solution of major problems. Some 
disquieting features have become apparent 
in its deliberations. These have included 
the use of confrontation tactics and the 
curtailment of the rights of participation 
of some member states. 

However, in our view, a number of the 
attacks on the United Nations have largely 
sprung from an unrealistic view of what 
the United Nations could hope to achieve. 
They also stem from a lack of under- 
standing of the magnitude of the problems 
besetting the United Nations because of 
the sharp divisions throughout the world. 
The problems faced by the United Nations 
in no way diminishes the need for all 
nations to support the organisation and 


The Minister for Foreign 

Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock (left), with the 
Secretary-General of the 

United Nations, Mr K. Waldheim. 


make it a more effective instrument for 
peace. There are in fact many areas where 
the United Nations has achieved a great 
deal in improving conditions of life around 
the world. Australia will make every effort 
to help the Organisation to expand its 
effectiveness. We shall be seeking 
opportunities to work co-operatively 
within the United Nations framework as 

in other multilateral forums. These include 
the Commonwealth of Nations. We 
believe the Commonwealth has continuing 
relevance as a distinctive—indeed a 
unique—framework bringing together 
something like a quarter of the world’s 
population. As a means of fostering 
co-operation and consultation in many 
varied areas, it retains a lasting importance. 


Economic relations 


Cne of Australia’s most prominent roles 

in the world is that of an important trading 
state. Indeed, with our annual trade worth 
some $17 billion, Australia ranks fifteenth 
in the world as a trading country. Despite 
an expanding export trade in manufactured 
products the bulk of our exports are raw 
materials and foodstuffs. Australia is a 
resource-rich country in a resource—tight 
world. We have energy and raw material 
resources of great importance to the world, 
and we are one of the few food exporting 
countries. Our position in world trade also 
implies duties and responsibilities. 
Countries which are rich in resources 
cannot neglect the needs and concerns of 
those countries whose principal resource 
is the energy and initiative of their people. 
This Government intends to have a 
reputation of responsibility and reliability 
in its international dealings. | believe other 
governments overseas, whose economies 
depend on Australia for energy, raw 
materials, or foodstuffs, will welcome 

this. At the same time let me emphasise 
that the Government will ensure that our 
resource producers receive fair returns for 
their commodities. The Government will 
strive to widen and secure access to 
overseas markets for Australian producers. 
The Government is concerned, in particular, 
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to improve access to the European 
Economic Community. 

The expanded European Economic 
Community (EEC) is the largest source 
of our imports and the second largest 
market for our exports after Japan. Raw 
or processed minerals, wool and other 
rural products account for eighty-seven 
per cent of our exports to the European 
Economic Community and thirteen per 
cent are manufactured goods. Because 
the EEC is the world’s largest trading bloc, 
the trade policy decisions taken by the 
Community are important to Australia, 
especially as they frequently affect not 
only the development of our direct trade 
but also our prospects in Third countries. 
The decisions of the Community, especiall y 
as they affect trade in primary products, 
are, of course, also of great importance to 
the developing countries. As the second 
largest economic unit in the world, the 
Community has a major role to play in 
world economic development. We wel- 
come the Community's prosperity and 
progress. The Government strongly hopes 
that it does not develop into a narrow and 
inward looking grouping but will come to 
play the role in the world which other 
countries expect of it. We welcome the 
constructive role Great Britain will play in 
the European Common Market, and the 
more outward-looking approach she has 
undertaken to encourage. 

There is a great need in general for more 
practical recognition of the significance 
of international economic relations for the 
developing countries. More than any other 
single factor the developing countries need 
adequate access for their products to the 
markets of developed countries which we 
believe would come to be reflected in 
more appropriate terms of trade. 
International trading arrangements which 
provide relatively free trade for the 
industrial products of the developed 
countries while placing excessively high 
barriers before the products of the 
developing countries, offer little hope to 
the poorer nations in solving their 
problems. One of the greatest contribu- 
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tions which could be made by the 
industrial countries to the peace of the 
world would be international trading 
arrangements which provide greater 
opportunities for the primary products of 
the developing countries. 

We will co-operate closely with the 
developing countries in the Asia-Pacific 
region. Further afield, the Government is 
ready to concert its activities with other 
like-minded states. In general, we must 
participate fully in the shaping of those 
world economic arrangements which will 
in turn, help to determine our own 
economic progress. In world financial and 
currency arrangements, in international 
raw materials, and energy bodies we must 
stand ready to play our part. The answer 
to these great world economic problems 
lies in international co-operation. Neither 
an abrasive confrontation between 
competing nationalisms nor decisions by 
too narrow a club of decision-makers is 
likely to be effective. Australia will meet 
the international responsibilities | have 
outlined. 


Domestic conditions and foreign 
policy 

Finally, | come to the crucial relationship 
between domestic and foreign policies. 
Given the reality of the world situation it 
is critical that Australia, her friends and 
allies, must be able to bring their capacities 
to bear in the most effective way, if their 
position is not to be continually eroded 
in favour of regimes more effectively able 
to commit resources of all kinds. 

The international situation | have 
Outlined clearly requires a carefully 
formulated approach to defence policy. 
The Government has asked for much more 
definitive work to be done in this area, 
so that defence planning can be based on 
the most realistic foundation. Our 
determination to act to improve our 
defence capabilities is evidenced by the 
program announced by the Minister for 
Defence (Mr Killen) last week. 

The capacity of democratic countries to 
conduct effective foreign, defence, 
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economic and social policies depends, 
fundamentally, on the understanding and 
backing of the people, on their will, and 
their commitment. One of the most 
critical conditions in securing develop- 
ments in the world congenial both to our 
interests and to our ideals is that the 
democratic countries should retain their 
faith in systems of government based on 
the freedom of, and concern for, individual 
people. 

Our capacity to act effectively in the 
world in the end depends on our sense 
of ourselves, on the strength of our 
commitment to ensuring that all Australians 
can live in freedom and dignity. It depends 
on our determination not to follow the 
paths of other states where belief in the 
Capacity, and right, of people to seek their 
own goals is increasingly replaced by 
enforced conformity to the wishes of those 
who control powerful bureaucracies. 

We believe that Australians will wish 

to take a realistic. view of the world, 

and Australia’s place in it. So long 

as Our institutions foster a resourceful 
and independent-minded people and a 
society based on self respect, Australia 
need not fear the future. It is here that the 
Government's domestic policies and 
long-term conception of Australia’s role 
in the world are linked. 

Our ability to act with maximum effect 
to realise both our interests, and our ideals 
in the world depends to a large extent on 
Our Capacity to work together at home. 
One of the great tests for the character and 
stamina of democracies is whether we can 
combine individual freedom with the 
capacity to acknowledge our responsibility 
to the common interest, whether we are 
prepared to sacrifice some of our apparent 
short-term interests to the long-term 
interests of the whole of the Australian 
people. If we cannot work together as a 
people except under threat of a clear and 
present military danger to our national 
integrity, it is certain that we will not be 
able to advance effectively the national 
interests in the world. There are common 
interests which unite all Australians— 


interests in a region and a world which is 
constructively meeting the problems 
which face it; interests in an Australia 
which is competitive in world markets ; 
mn-erests at home in securing a return to 
soundly based growth in the economy. 
Only out of such growth can higher real 
wages and salaries and improved social 
welfare provisions be paid, without 
inflation and unemployment. Without 
such growth we cannot meet as we might 
zhe requirements of security and aid. We 
wall not achieve these objectives unless 
al sections of the Australian community 
are prepared to work together in the 
common interest. 

The question which faces Australia in 
common with other democracies is 
whether we are going to meet the 
cnrallenge of co-operation and mutual 
restraint required from all the diverse 
groups in our society. In achieving success 
im Our domestic policies, the Government 
hopes that Australia can be an example 
of the vital strength of the values of 
freedom and democracy which are still 
cursued—and still far from reach—in 
many parts of the world. The Government 
believes that the days of an elite forming 
foreign policy in isolation are long since 
gone. They depended on a badly educated 
and apathetic public that could readily be 
manipulated. The people of the Western 
democracies are not passive, nor apathetic. 
The freedom and pluralism of democracies 
should not be regarded as a constraint on 
responsible foreign policy. On the contrary, 
free and open discussion, fairly conducted 
with respect for the views of others, will 
strengthen our foreign policy. A foreign 
policy that ignores the realities of the 
international situation is irresponsible. A 
*oreign policy that ignores the intelligence 
and goodwill of the people, that does not 
trust its people sufficiently to explain and 


seek support for its actions, cannot succeed. 


The contemporary international situation 
is a test of the capabilities of democratic 
leaderships and democratic peoples. It is 
an environment with disturbing tendencies 
and shifts in balance. This diffuseness and 
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complexity is the test. In finding our way 
in such a world, the democracies must 
not lose their sense of purpose. There 
must be no failure of will or resolution. 
The first step towards an adequate 
response must be a realistic assessment 
of the world and Australia’s role in it. On 
the basis of such an assessment, we can 
work to advance our objectives of peace 
and humanity. The survival of democracy 
depends on a recognition that its values 
cannot be taken for granted. Let history 
not record that this was the time when the 
democracies abandoned their faith. 

| present the following paper: 


World Situation—Ministerial Statement, 
1 June 1976 


Foreign Minister’s statement 


Following the above statement, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, said (in part) : 


... The Prime Minister's speech and our 
foreign policy statement issued last year 
described our policy as ‘enlightened 
realism’. We do not equate realism with 
selfishness or narrowness of vision. On 
the contrary, we recognise that generosity 
and realism often go hand in hand, and 
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this recognition is reflected in the way in 
which both defence and aid have been 
essentially exempt from the cuts we have 
been forced to make in almost every other 
area. In this context | mention my recent 
visit to Nairobi for the opening week of 
the fourth United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development—UNCTAD IV. 

| was struck there by the growing anxiety 
of developing countries that greater 
progress be made towards the realisation 
of a new international economic order 
endorsed again tonight in the Prime 
Minister's speech. We cannot allow the 
frustrations and the polarisations between 
the developing and the developed world 
to occur—this is recognised in the 
Government's outline tonight—neither on 
the grounds of humanitarian interest nor 
indeed on the grounds of self-interest. We 
are able to reconcile these. 

Later this month the Prime Minister and 
| shall be visiting Japan and China. As the 
Prime Minister has stressed, each of these 
countries, in its different way, plays a major 
role in our foreign policy. In the case of 
Japan, the task we face is to strengthen 
and deepen the relationship we already 
have, to develop political and cultural 
understanding commensurate with the 
economic interdependence which already 
exists. Japan's key role in Asian and 
Pacific affairs is a reminder, if one is 
needed, that when we speak of power we 
are speaking not only of military strength 
but also of industrial vitality, social energy 
and commercial enterprise. Japan is not 
Only our major trading partner, but it is 
also the major trading partner of the 
countries of South-East Asia. It has an 
interest in the stability and development of 
the region, as have the countries of the 
region and as we ourselves have. It is this 
and not merely our bilateral economic 
relations which provides the basis for an 
expanding relationship. 

So far as China is concerned, we are in 
no way defensive about the fact that we 
are now approaching that country in 
different terms from those which prevailed 
a few years ago. We would be remiss if 
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we were not. The international situation 
has changed. China’s position has changed 
in important respects. Our position has 
changed... .. | was turning to the 
tensions and conflicts which have 
troubled the Indian sub-continent since 
independence and which have come to 
absorb so much of its energies and to 
Cause it to assume a rather self-absorbed, 
closed character. | do not want to 
overstate it, but it has been a great loss 

to the international community. We now 
strongly welcome the indications of a 
positive movement in the Indian sub- 
continent towards the improvement of 
relations among the countries of south 
Asia. In particular, we regard the recent 
rapprochement between India and 
Pakistan as not only a major achievement 
in itself but also as a sign of new phase in 
the affairs of the subcontinent. The India- 
Pakistan agreement followed the earlier 
rapprochement between Pakistan and 
Bangladesh and has itself been followed 
by an announcement that the President of 
Afghanistan and the Prime Minister 

of Pakistan intend to hold summit talks to 
attempt to resolve the border tensions 
which have strained relations between the 
two countries. 

It was my intention tonight to deal in 
some detail with our attitude to southern 
Africa. There will be other occasions to 
do so. May | say succinctly that our policy 
towards southern Africa involves, first, 
supporting both the ending of white 
minority rule and the protection of white 
minority rights. Secondly, Australia is 
concerned that the conflicts in the region 
shall be resolved by political compromise 
without the resort to force and the 
shedding of blood. Thirdly, we are 
concerned that the process by which a 
settlement is advanced should not 
involve the installation of a major power 
as a dominating influence in the region. 
So long as southern Africa is seen in 
terms of a rigid and simple polarisation 
between black and white it is difficult to 
see how such goals as | aspire to can be 
achieved... . 
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Basic Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation 
between Australia and Japan 


The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr J. M. Fraser, and the Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Takeo Miki, 
signed the Basic Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation between Australia and Japan in Tokyo on 
15 June. The Treaty will enter into force thirty days after ratification which is expected to take place 


early next year. The text of the Treaty follows: 


Australian and Japan 

Affirming the spirit of friendship and co-operation 
on which relations between the two countries 
are based, and wishing to place their relations on 
an even closer and more concrete basis, 

Acknowledging the importance to each country 
of the wide-ranging relationship between them 
and the close and enduring connexion between 
the well-being of their peoples, 

Wishing to enhance the valuable contribution 
to their relations made by the existing 
agreements between the two countries in various 
fields, 

Resolved to provide wider opportunities for 
their governments and their peoples to work 
together in a spirit of understanding on matters 
of mutual interest in the political, economic, trade, 
commercial, social, cultural and other fields, 

Convinced of the importance of strengthening 
and diversifying their relations on an equitable 
and mutually advantageous basis in a long-term 
perspective, 

Recognising that co-operation between the 
two countries should have in view not only their 
own mutual benefit but also their common 
interest in the prosperity and welfare of other 
countries, including those in the Asian and 
Pacific region, of which they are part, 

Convinced that the conclusion of a Treaty 
which formally embodies and further advances 
the friendship and co-operation between the 
governments and peoples of the two countries 
will facilitate the further development of their 
relations, 

Have resolved to conclude a Basic Treaty of 
Friendship and Co-operation and for that purpose 
have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries : 

Australia: John Malcolm Fraser, Prime Minister, 

Japan: Takeo Miki, Prime Minister, 

Who, having communicated to each other their 
full powers, found to be in good and due form, 
have agreed as follows: 


Article | 


1. The basis of relations between Australia and 
Japan shall be enduring peace and friendship 
between the two countries and their peoples. 

2. The objective of the present Treaty shall be to 
extend and strengthen relations between the 
Contracting Parties, in particular by promoting 
understanding between the two countries and 
their peoples and by developing co-operation on 
matters of mutual interest. 

3. The Contracting Parties, noting that the 
agreements existing between them are consistent 
with the objective expressed in paragraph 2 of 
this Article, may enter into further agreements 
between them, wherever necessary, on matters 
dealt with in the present Treaty or on other 
matters, including those not covered by the 
existing agreements. 


Article Il 


The Contracting Parties, recognising the 
importance of peaceful and friendly relations 
among countries in the international community, 
shall co-operate with each other in accordance 
with the Principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations in maintaining and strengthening those 
relations. 


Article Ill 


1. The Contracting Parties shall endeavour to 
facilitate, strengthen and diversify mutual 
understanding and co-operation in such areas 

of mutual interest as the political, economic, 
labour relations, human rights, legal, scientific, 
technological, social, cultural, professional, sporting 
and environmental fields. To this end, the 
Contracting Parties shall encourage and promote 
in these fields, to the fullest extent practicable, 
appropriate study and research, exchange of 
information, knowledge and visits, and other 
suitable activities. 
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2. The Contracting Parties shall also develop 
mutual understanding and co-operation in those 
international organisations of which both 
Contracting Parties are members and which are 
concerned with any of the fields referred to in 
paragraph 1 of this Article. 

3. The Contracting Parties shall collaborate 
closely with each other in developing the mutual 
understanding and co-operation referred to in 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article. To this end, 
they shall hold consultations, whenever necessary, 
on matters in the fields referred to in paragraphs 
1 and 2 of this Article, making use, where 
appropriate, of the means provided for in existing 
agreements or arrangements. 


Article IV 


The Contracting Parties recognise that the 
continuous expansion of international trade on an 
open, multilateral and non-discriminatory basis 
is of fundamental importance for the sound 
development of the world economy. They shall 
co-operate with each other to this end, in 
accordance with the objectives and principles of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund, the Convention on the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development and other relevant multilateral 
agreements to which both Contracting Parties 
are parties. 


Article V 


1. The Contracting Parties, recognising the 
importance of their relations in the economic, 
trade and commercial fields, shall co-operate in 
strengthening and developing those relations on 
the basis of mutual benefit and trust. 

2. In respect of trade between the two countries, 
each Contracting Party, recognising a mutual 
interest in each being a stable and reliable supplier 
to and market for the other, shall promote the 
further strengthening and development of trade 
between the two countries on a fair and stable 
basis. 


Article VI 


The Contracting Parties, recognising the 
importance to them of mineral resources, 
including energy resources, shall co-operate in 
the trade in and development of those resources 
in accordance with the provisions of Article V. 
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Article VII 


The Contracting Parties, in accordance with 
the objectives and principles of international 
agreements to which both Contracting Parties 
are parties and also in accordance with the 
provisions of Article V, shall co-operate in the 
exchange of capital and technology in a mutually 
acceptable and beneficial manner. 


Article VIII 


1. Each Contracting Party shall accord to the 

nationals of the other Contracting Party fair and 

equitable treatment with respect to their entry 

into, sojourn or residence in, travel within and 

departure from its territory, provided that in no ' 

case shall such treatment be discriminatory 

between nationals of the other Contracting Party 

and nationals of any third country. 

2. Each Contracting Party shall endeavour to 

simplify its procedures relating to— 

(a) the entry into its territory of nationals of the 
other Contracting Party; 

(b) the departure from its territory of nationals of 
the other Contracting Party; and 

(c) the registration as aliens of nationals of the 
other Contracting Party. 


Article IX 


1. The nationals of one Contracting Party shall 
enjoy within the territory of the other Contracting 
Party constant and complete protection and 
security for their persons and property. 

2. The nationals of one Contracting Party shall 
enjoy within the territory of the other Contracting 
Party access to courts of justice and tribunals 

in accordance with law. 

3. Each Contracting Party shall accord within its 
territory to the nationals of the other Contracting 
Party fair and equitable treatment with respect to 
matters relating to their business and professional 
activities, provided that in no case shall such 
treatment be discriminatory between nationals 

of the other Contracting Party and nationals of 
any third country. 

4. The property of nationals of one Contracting 
Party within the territory of the other Contracting 
Party shall not be compulsorily taken unless for a 
public purpose and unless prompt, adequate and 
effective compensation is paid. Without prejudice 
to the foregoing, with respect to all matters dealt 
with in this paragraph, the nationals of one 
Contracting Party shall be accorded within the 
territory of the other Contracting Party treatment 
which shall in no case be discriminatory between 


Representatives of Australia 
and Japan meeting in 
Canberra in May 1976 to 
conclude the preparations for 
the Basic Treaty of Friendship 
and Co-operation between 
Australia and Japan. 


thħəse nationals and nationals of any third country. 
5. In paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4 of this Article, the 
ze m ‘nationals’ shall include companies except 
were the context otherwise requires. 

5. The companies of one Contracting Party 
waich are controlled, directly or indirectly, or in 
waich more than one half of the interests are 
owned, directly or indirectly, by nationals or 
companies of the other Contracting Party shall 
be accorded within the territory of the former 
Centracting Party, with respect to matters dealt 
wth in paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4 of this Article, 
the treatment prescribed therein; provided that 
the requirement prescribed in paragraphs 3 and 4 
shall be applied as between such companies and 
companies of the former Contracting Party which 
are controlled, directly or indirectly, or in which 
more than one half of the interests are owned, 
directly or indirectly, by nationals or companies 
of any third country. 


* 


Acticle X 


The Contracting Parties, recognising that 
imeernational shipping activities between the two 
ceuntries play a significant role in the development 
of their economic, trade and commercial relations, 
aed bearing in mind the objectives and principles 
co international agreements to which both 
Contracting Parties are parties, shall promote 
mutual co-operation for the development of 
shipping between the two countries on a fair 
aad mutually advantageous basis. 


JAPAN 





Article XI 


The Contracting Parties shall periodically 
review, at the ministerial level, the general 
operation of the present Treaty with a view to 
ensuring that the purposes of the present Treaty 
are being fully realised. 


Article XII 


Each Contracting Party may make representations 
to the other Contracting Party on matters arising 
out of or in connexion with the implementation 
of the present Treaty. Any such representations 
shall receive sympathetic consideration. Where 
appropriate the Contracting Parties shal! consult 
together on such matters. 


Article XIII 


Nothing in the present Treaty shall affect the 
validity of agreements which are in force between 
the Contracting Parties at the date of signature 
of the present Treaty. 


Article XIV 


1. The present Treaty shall be ratified and the 
instruments of ratification shall be exchanged at 
Canberra as soon as possible. 

2. The present Treaty shall enter into force on the 
thirtieth day after the date of the exchange of 

the instruments of ratification. It shall remain in 
force until the expiry of twelve months from the 
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date on which either Contracting Party gives to 
the other Contracting Party written notice of its 
intention to terminate the present Treaty. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the abovenamed 
Plenipotentiaries have signed the present Treaty 
and have affixed thereto their seals. 

DONE in duplicate, in the English and Japanese 
languages, each text being equally authentic, at 
Tokyo, this sixteenth day of June one thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-six. 
For Australia: 


PROTOCOL 


At the time of signing the Basic Treaty of 
Friendship and Co-operation between Australia 
and Japan (hereinafter referred to as ‘the Treaty’), 
the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, duly authorised 
by their respective Governments, have further 
agreed on the following provisions, which shall 
be considered integral parts of the Treaty: 

1. Nothing in the Treaty shall— 

(a) entitle either Contracting Party to claim the 
benefit of any treatment, preference or 
privilege— 

(i) that the other Contracting Party has accorded 
or may hereafter accord to any developing 
country or to its nationals or companies by 
virtue of special agreements or arrangements 
with that developing country for the purpose 
of economic development or technical 
assistance; 

(ii) in the nature of special tax advantages that 
the other Contracting Party has accorded or 
may hereafter accord on a basis of reciprocity 
or by virtue of agreements for the avoidance 
of double taxation or for the prevention of 
fiscal evasion; or 

(iii) relating to passports or visas which the other 
Contracting Party has accorded or may 
hereafter accord to nationals of any third 
country by virtue of special agreements or 
arrangements ; 

(b) entitle Australia to claim the benefit of any 
treatment, preference or privilege which is or 
may hereafter be accorded by Japan 
exclusively to persons who originated in the 
territories to which all right, title and claim 
were renounced by Japan in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 2 of the Treaty of 
Peace with Japan signed at the city of 
San Francisco on 8 September 1951; or 

(c) entitle Japan to claim the benefit of any 
treatment, preference or privilege which is or 
may hereafter be accorded by Australia— 

(i) to any country or to its nationals or 
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companies, where that treatment, preference 
or privilege originates from that country’s 
membership of the Commonwealth of 
Nations; 

(ii) to Ireland or to its nationals or companies; 

(iii) to Papua New Guinea or to its nationals or 
companies; 

(iv) to any non-metropolitan area for the 
international relations of which Australia is 
responsible at the date of signature of the 
Treaty, or to its residents or companies; or 

(v) to any third country or to its nationals who 
are migrants to Australia, by virtue of a 
special agreement on migration between 
Australia and that country, with respect to 
matters relating to the entry into Australia 
for residence of such migrants or matters 
incidental to such entry. 

2. Nothing in the Treaty shall affect the rights 

and obligations that either Contracting Party has 

or may hereafter have as a party to the General 

Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the Articles of 

Agreement of the International Monetary Fund, 

the Convention on the Organisation for Economic 

Co-operation and Development or any multilateral 

agreement amending or supplementing them, or 

other relevant multilateral agreements to which 
both Contracting Parties are parties. 

3. For the purposes of the Treaty, the term 

‘companies’ — 

(a) in relation to a Contracting Party means legal 
persons incorporated pursuant to the laws in 
force in the territory of that Contracting 
Party; and 

(b) in relation to any third country means legal 
persons incorporated pursuant to the laws 
in force in the territory of that country. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the respective 
Plenipotentiaries have signed the present Protocol 
and have affixed thereto their seals. 

DONE in duplicate, in the English and Japanese 
languages, each text being equally authentic, at 
Tokyo, this sixteenth day of June one thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-six. 
For Australia: For Japan: 
EXCHANGE OF NOTES RELATING TO 
THE NON-METROPOLITAN AREAS 
OF AUSTRALIA 


(Australian Note) 


Tokyo, 16 June 1976 
Excellency, 
| have the honour to refer to the Basic Treaty of 
Friendship and Co-operation between Australia 
and Japan signed today. 


it is the understanding of the Government of 
Australia that, as regards Australia, the Treaty will 
apply only to the metropolitan area of Australia 
and not to any of the non-metropolitan areas for 
-he international relations of which Australia is 
responsible. 
| should be grateful if Your Excellency would 
confirm on behalf of Your Excellency’s Government 
that the foregoing ıs also the understanding of 
the Government of Japan. 
| avail myself of this opportunity to renew to 
Your Excellency the assurance of my highest 
consideration. 
(John Malcolm Fraser) 
Plenipotentiary of Australia 
His Excellency 
Mr Takeo Miki 
Plenipotentiary of Japan. 


(Japanese Note) 


Tokyo, 16 June 1976 
Excellency, 
| have the honour to acknowledge receipt of 
Your Excellency’s Note of today’s date which 
reads as follows: 


‘(Australian Note)’ 
| have further the honour to confirm on behalf 
ofmy Government that the foregoing is also the 
understanding of the Government of Japan. 
| have the honour to renew to Your Excellency 
the assurance of my highest consideration. 


(Takeo Miki) 
Plenipotentiary of Japan 
His Excellency 
Mr John Malcolm Fraser 
?lenipotentiary of Australia. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES RELATING 
T@ ARTICLE VIII 


(Australian Note) 


Tokyo, 16 June 1976 

Excellency, 

| have the honour to refer to Article VIII of the 
Basic Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation 
between Australia and Japan signed today and 
-oeconfirm, on behalf of the Government of 
Australia, the following understanding reached 
>etween the representatives of the two 
Gevernments : i 
1. Each Government shall permit, in accordance 
with the relevant laws and regulations, nationals 
ofthe other country entering its territory temporarily 
for business purposes to stay therein initially for a 


The Japanese 
Prime Minister, 
Mr Takeo Miki. 





2. Each Government intends to treat nationals 

the other country entering its territory for the 

following purposes and their spouses and their 

unmarried minor children as favourably as nassivle, 
| 


period of one hundred and eighty days. o 
; 


within the scope of the relevant laws and 
regulations, when determining their period of stay— 
(a) for the purpose of carrying on trade betwee 
the two countries or engaging in related 
commercial activities ; 
(b) for the purpose of developing or directing 
the operations of an enterprise ; or 
(c) for other purposes recognised by the laws | 
and regulations relating to the entry and 
sojourn of aliens. 
3. Each Government intends, in the application 
of the relevant laws and regulations, not to take 
discriminatory measures when the nationals of 
the other country referred to in paragraphs 1 an 2 
above file applications for the renewal of the | 
period of stay under their current authorised 
status, and to give to such applications as 
favourable consideration as possible. 
| should be grateful if Your Excellency would 
confirm the foregoing understanding on behalf 
of Your Excellency’s Government. 
| avail myself of this opportunity to renew to 
Your Excellency the assurance of my highest 
consideration. 
(John Malcolm Fraser) 
Plenipotentiary of Australia 
His Excellency 
Mr Takeo Miki 
Plenipotentiary of Japan. 
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(Japanese Note) 


Tokyo, 16 June 1976 
Excellency, 
| have the honour to acknowledge receipt of 
Your Excellency’s Note of today’s date which 
reads as follows: 


‘(Australian Note)’ 


| have further the honour to confirm on behalf 
of my Government the understanding set forth in 
Your Excellency’s Note. 

| have the honour to renew to Your Excellency 
the assurance of my highest consideration. 


(Takeo Miki) 
Plenipotentiary of Japan 
His Excellency 
Mr John Malcolm Fraser 
Plenipotentiary of Australia. 


AGREED MINUTES 


In connexion with the Basic Treaty of Friendship 
and Co-operation between Australia and Japan 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘the Treaty’) signed 
today and the instruments related thereto, the 
Plenipotentiaries of Australia and of Japan hereby 
record the following understandings: 

1. It is confirmed that the treatment prescribed 

in the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article VIII 
and paragraph 3 of Article IX of the Treaty will in 
effect be treatment which is no less favourable 
than that accorded to nationals of any third 
country, it being understood that these provisions 
in no way require either country to accord to 
nationals of the other country treatment which has 
been accorded to nationals of any third country 
under policies which are then no longer 
operative. 

2. The term ‘property’ used in Article IX of the 
Treaty includes rights and interests therein. 

3. The term ‘matters relating to business and 
professional activities’ used in paragraph 3 of 
Article IX of the Treaty comprises the levying of 
taxes, fees or charges of any kind, study and 
research, the making and performance of 
contracts, rights to property, participation in 
companies, investment activities and generally 
the conduct of all types of commercial, industrial, 
financial and other business activities as well as 
professional activities. 

4. The provisions of Article IX of the Treaty 

will not be construed so as to affect in any way 
the right of either country to make provision in its 
legislation for the seizure or forfeiture of property 
for suspected breaches or breaches of its laws 
and to apply such legislation. 
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5. It is understood that the reference to Papua 
New Guinea in paragraph 1 of the Protocol to the 
Treaty is made in view of the now existing state 
of relations between Australia and Papua New 
Guinea and that in future the Governments of 
Australia and Japan will consult each other with 
a view to examining whether the treatment 
accorded by Australia to Papua New Guinea 
should fall within the scope of the provisions of 
the Treaty. 
6. The terms ‘the relevant laws and regulations’ 
and ‘the laws and regulations’ used in the 
Exchange of Notes relating to Article VIII of the 
Treaty include administrative procedures. 
7. It is noted that the Treaty recognises the 
importance of trade matters between the two 
countries and that arrangements between Australia 
and Japan regarding specific treatment to be 
accorded by the two countries are prescribed in 
other agreements, specifically related to trade, to 
which they are parties. 
8. If either country claims, on the basis of 
provisions of the Treaty, the benefit of any 
treatment accorded or which may be accorded 
under any multilateral agreement to which it is 
not a party, the Governments of the two countries 
will consult together as to whether the benefit 
claimed falls within the scope of the provisions 
of the Treaty, taking into account the relevant 
circumstances, including the character of the 
multilateral agreement in question. 

Tokyo, 16 June 1976 


RECORD OF DISCUSSION 


In connexion with the Basic Treaty of 
Friendship and Co-operation between Australia 
and Japan signed today, the Plenipotentiaries of 
Australia and of Japan wish to record the 
following: 

The representative of the Government of 
Australia stated, with particular reference to 
Articles VI, VII and IX of the Treaty, that it was 
Australia’s position that the aspirations of each 
country in relation to the ownership and control 
of its resources and industries and to the rational 
and efficient development of its mineral and energy 
resources were to be taken into account by the 
two Governments. 

In response, the representative of the 
Government of Japan stated that he noted the 
Statement of the representative of the Government 
of Australia. 

Tokyo, 16 June 1976 


UNCTAD 


Fourth Session of the U.N. Conference on Trade 


and Development 


The Fourth Session of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD iV) was 
held in Nairobi from 5 to 31 May 1976. With the added membership of Angola during the Conference 
UNCTAD's membership now totals 154 nations. Many delegations were led by ministers, at least for 
the first few days of the Conference and in some cases in its final stages. The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, led the Australian delegation and attended the first week of the 


Conference. 


Ministers and leaders who attended the 

Conference included U.S. Secretary of State, 

Dr H. Kissinger, and President F. E. Marcos of 

the Philippines. The Conference was characterised 
by the determination with which the developing 
countries pressed their two key objectives of 
commitment to an integrated program on 
commodities, particularly a common fund, and 
ceneralised measures of debt relief for developing 
countries. Agreement on these issues was not 
achieved between the developed market economy 
countries and the developing countries until the 
last days of the meeting. 

However, following intensive negotiations in 
the final days of the Conference, it was able to 
adapt sixteen resolutions dealing with the 
following subjects: 


= an integrated program for commodities 
e an international code of conduct on transfer 
of technology 


The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock (right), with 
the Canadian Foreign Minister, 
Mr A. J. McEachen, at the 
Fourth Session of UNCTAD 

in Nairobi. 


measures for expansion and diversification of 
exports of manufactures and semi-manufactures 
of developing countries 

the multilateral trade negotiations 

institutional issues 

debt problems of developing countries 
transnational corporations 

least developed, developing island and 
developing land-locked countries 

trade relations among countries having different 
economic and social systems 

strengthening technological capacity of 
developing countries 

industrial property 

economic co-operation among developing 
countries 

addition to list of least developed countries. 


All of these resolutions, with the exception of 


that on transnational corporations (which was 
only tabled on the final afternoon of the 
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Conference) were adopted by consensus. 

The central issue at the Conference was the 
proposal for an integrated program for commodities 
put forward by the developing countries. This 
program called for the adoption of a range of 
measures in order to improve the conditions of 
production and trade of commodities of interest 
to developing countries. It envisaged in particular 
the establishment of international buffer stocks 
for certain commodities and a common fund for 
financing such stocks and other measures within 
the integrated program. 

Mr Peacock stated Australia’s attitude to the 
integrated program and the common fund in his 
address to the Conference on 7 May. He expressed 
Australia’s willingness to examine the elements 
of the integrated program on a case by tase basis. 
On the question of the common fund, Mr Peacock 
Said that it remained to be demonstrated that a 
common fund could attract additional resources 
on cheaper terms or that it would be the most 
desirable approach to the stabilisation of 
commodity trade. 

The resolution adopted by the Conference on 
‘an integrated program’ from commodities Calls 
for UNCTAD to convene preparatory meetings 
between September 1976 and February 1978 on 
a number of commodities including meat, sugar, 
bananas, vegetable oils, including olive oil and 
oilseeds, cotton and cotton yarns, jute and jute 
products, bauxite, iron ore. manganese, tin, 
tropical timbers and phosphates. in consultation 
with international organisations concerned, with 
a view to recommending, among other things, 
appropriate measures and follow-up action to 
improve conditions of production and trade for 
these commodities. These measures are to include, 
where appropriate, buffer stock arrangements 
for the commodities specified. UNCTAD will 
then convene, within a time-scale extending to 
the end of 1978, conferences to negotiate 
particular commodity arrangements. Servicing of 
meetings and conferences is to be undertaken 
by UNCTAD in co-operation with the secretariats 
of the specified commodity bodies and other 
organisations covered. 

The resolution also calls for steps to be taken 
towards the negotiation of a common fund, with 
the convening of preparatory meetings by 
UNCTAD to consider the purpose, objectives 
and operation of such a fund and a negotiating 
conference before March 1977. 

Australia pledged its full participation in the 
negotiations foreshadowed by the resolution, but 
without commitment to the shape of the final 
outcome. 
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The Conference recognised the seriousness 
of the debt problems of many developing 
countries, and developed countries pledged to 
respond quickly and constructively to individual 
requests for relief in a multilateral framework. 
The Conference invited appropriate international 
forums to study, before the end of 1976, past 
operations with a view to providing guidance 
for dealing flexibly with individual cases in future 
operations. It requested the Trade and 
Development Board to review action taken under 
the resolution at its ministerial session in 1977. 
The Conference was not, however, able to 
reach agreement on developing countries’ 
proposals on international monetary reform, the 
transfer of real resources to developing countries, 
and the balance of payments difficulties of these 
countries and referred these issues to the next 
session of the UNCTAD Trade and Development 
Board, to be convened in Geneva, October 1976. 
Dr Kissinger proposed in his address to the 
Conference the establishment of an international 
resources bank to assist developing countries in 
the development of their natural resources. 
Reaction to the proposal was mixed. While the 
Stated aim of the bank would be to increase the 
developing countries’ share in resources 
production, a number of developing countries 
took the view that increased production of some 
commodities could depress prices. Others saw 
the bank as an alternative to their proposal for a 
common fund for commodities. A resolution 
proposing further study of the international 
resources bank was defeated by thirty-three 
(Communist states and some developing 
countries) to thirty-one (Western developed 
countries including Australia). A large number of 
countries abstained (forty-eight) or were absent. 
In the area of the transfer of technology an 
UNCTAD inter-governmental group of experts 
is to be established to draft a code of conduct on 
the transfer of technology by mid 1977. The 
resolution on this issue provides that the group 
of experts shall be free to draft provisions 
ranging from mandatory to optional (voluntary), 
without prejudice to a final decision on the legal 
character of the code. The Thirty-first Session of 
the United Nations General Assembly (1976) is 
requested to establish a conference under the 
auspices of UNCTAD by the end of 1977 to 
negotiate the code and take decisions necessary 
for its adoption. On the adoption of the 
resolution on this subject—developed countries 
Stated that they remained firmly in favour of a 
voluntary, universally applicable code to be 
directed to source and recipient enterprises and 


their governments, and it was with these 
understandings that they would participate in 
future work. 


An omnibus resolution was adopted covering 
the General System of Preferences (GSP), tariff 
and non-tariff barriers, adjustment assistance, 
industrial development and co-operation and 
restrictive business practices. An important 
aspect of this resolution was the decision to 
ra-convene the UNCTAD group of experts on 
rastrictive business practices to consider, among 
cther things, the negotiation of multilaterally 
agreed principles and rules in this field. 


The resolution on socialist countries of Eastern 
Europe called on these countries to make a more 
positive contribution to the development of 
ceveloping countries. 


The resolution on institutional issues provided 
thet the Trade and Development Board will meet 
et Ministerial level every two years and be open 
to all members of UNCTAD. It established a new 
Committee on Economic Co-operation among 
Developing Countries, with open-ended 
membership. It also provided that UNCTAD V 
will be held within three rather than four years in 
order to break the nexus of it meeting in the year 
of U.S. Presidental elections. 


The Conference also adopted a resolution 
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calling for ‘special measures’ to assist the least 
developed, and ‘specific action’ for the landlocked 
and island developing countries. A resolution 

was also adopted calling for the addition of the 
Comoro Islands to the list of least developed 
countries. 

The resolution on economic co-operation 
among developing countries among other things 
urges the developed countries, both the developed- 
market economy countries (Western economies) 
and the socialist countries of Eastern Europe to 
‘commit themselves to abstain as appropriate from 
adopting any kind of measures or actions which 
might adversely affect the decisions of developing 
countries’ in favour of strengthening of their 
economic co-operation and the diversification 
of their production structures. A range of measures 
is set out to indicate where support should be 
given to assist developing countries to fulfil their 
program of economic co-operation. 

The successful conclusion of the Nairobi 
Conference resulted from considerable movement 
in its final days by both developed and developing 
countries from the positions they had adopted 
at the start of the month-long session. At the 
end of the Conference, the President, Mr E. T. 
Mwamunga (Kenya) said that weeks of 
discussions and even open confrontation had in 
the end produced very positive results. 


Commonwealth Senior Officials Meeting 


Delegates from thirty countries attended the Third Meeting of Commonwealth Senior Officials in 
Canberra recently. The three-day confidential meeting was chaired by the Secretary of the Department 


of Foreign Affairs, Mr A. P. Renouf. 


Previous sessions of this biennial conference, held 
midway between Heads of Government Meetings, 
were held in Ottowa in 1972 and London in 1974. 
The Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, 
opened the Meeting on 26 May, and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, 
spoke at a dinner he (Mr Peacock) gave for the 


delegates the same evening. Their speeches follow: 


Nir Fraser's speech 


| am glad to have this opportunity to welcome 
yau to Canberra and to formally open your 
Meeting. This is the first ‘Commonwealth of 
Nations’ Meeting | have attended as Prime 
Minister. | would like therefore, to take this 
opportunity of stating Australia’s attitude towards 
the Commonwealth. 

in the early months of office, the Government 
in Australia has been very much occupied with 
2yents in our own part of the world, and by our 


own domestic economic problems. This meeting 
now provides a welcome opportunity to 
emphasise Australia’s continued support for the 
Commonwealth of Nations. | am a firm believer 
in the concept of today’s Commonwealth, and 
my Government will continue to co-operate 
wholeheartedly in Commonwealth activities. 

| am very pleased that Australia is providing 
the location for this meeting. This is the first time 
that the Commonwealth has gathered at this level, 
in these numbers, in the southern hemisphere, 
even though one-third of the Commonwealth's 
members come from this side of the world. 
The Commonwealth has now become a 
substantive international organisation. It is no 
longer a mere ‘ghost of Empire’. It is a voluntary 
association of independent countries who 
continue to belong to the Commonwealth—not 
out of sentimentality—but for sound practical 
reasons. In a world where there is a growing 
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tendency for nations to be more and more 
involved in the affairs of their own region, the 
Commonwealth provides a useful and valuable 
bridge between regions. 


The growing regional involvement of members 
if anything, has increased the value of discussions 
in Commonwealth forums by broadening the 
perspective of members on world issues. In our 
own region, Australia is developing a broader set 
of relations with the nations of the Pacific and 
South-East Asia. 

Other Commonwealth countries are likewise 
developing closer links with their regional 
neighbours. Britain herself has, of course, 
become more closely involved in the affairs of 
Europe through her membership of the European 
Economic Community (E.E.C.). Before Britain 
joined the Common Market she claimed her 
entry would be a great advantage to the 
Commonwealth: a Britain revitalised and 
strengthened by participating in the Common 
Market would be able to play a more influential 
and constructive role in world affairs. We were 
heartened by the British vow to lead the European 
Economic Community to an outward and 
constructive role in world affairs, away from a 
conception of a narrow and selfish trading bloc. 
Many of the Commonwealth’s member nations 
are exporters of primary products. Although 
Australia must be considered a developed nation, 
since our main exports are still primary products, 
Our interests in this matter lie with the developing 
world. 
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The Secretary of the Australian 
Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr A. P. Renouf (right), 

talks with Mr R. Bain, the 
representative of the 

Bahamas at the Third Meeting 
of Commonwealth Senior 
Officials in Canberra. Mr 
Renouf chaired the meeting. 


The European Economic Community whose 
trading strength in industrial products is second 
to none, advocates reduction of tariff barriers on 
manufactured goods. At the same time it raises 
barriers so artificial, so immense against primary 
products in competition with theirs, that few 
nations can penetrate them. If the E.E.C. applied 
their attitudes on barriers to manufactured goods 
to primary products, the European nations could 
greatly increase their standards of living and 
lower their costs and greatly advantage many 
other people in many other parts of the world. 
We eagerly await the plain evidence of British 
influence in the European Economic Community 
which was so emphatically promised to us as a 
great contribution to a better and freer world. 

If this can happen, Britain's view that her 
membership of the E.E.C. will enable her to play 

a more constructive role in Commonwealth 

affairs will be validated. If it is not, the 
Commonwealth will not have been strengthened 
by Britain’s accession to the Treaty of Rome. 

In other ways, the changing pattern of 
international relations has altered and strengthened 
the Commonwealth. No longer are the nations 

of the Commonwealth linked just through 

Britain. Through the Commonwealth, a network 

of relations has developed between the 
independent member countries. The links which 
have grown up between individual Commonwealth 
countries have become at least as important as 

the longstanding links between each and Britain. 
The old Empire of Five is a thing of the past. 


Organisations managed by, or closely 
associated with, the Commonwealth Secretariat, 
such as the Commonwealth Fund for Technical 
Ce-operation, the Commonwealth Foundation, 
and the Commonwealth Youth Program to name 
only three, undertake effective and expanding 
activities. There are literally hundreds of 
‘Commonwealth-based’ organisations covering a 
broad range of activities—one of these, the 
Commonwealth Telecommunications Organisation, 
is to hold a major conference in Sydney in 
early 1977. Many of these bodies were originally 
established with—and their subsequent 
cevelopment encouraged by—financial and other 
assistance from the Commonwealth. These 
setivities now express the importance of 
Commonwealth links—both governmental and 
private. They are an encouraging indicator of 
the vitality of the Commonwealth. The 
Commonwealth is not, and never has been, a 
p@itical power bloc. And it is quite inconceivable 
thet it could ever become one. But it can help to 
giwe the small and medium-sized countries a 
more effective voice in world affairs. 

An association of small and medium-sized 
countries from all parts of the world, many of 
which are also members of important regional 
organisations, is well placed to help in developing 
a stable world order that is not solely dependent 
omagreements between the superpowers. It is 
mot part of our conception of the world that any 
greuping of major powers should have 
predominant influence over middle and smaller 
countries. We must seek relationships where 
smaller countries are free and able to pursue 
their needs, not a world which requires 
subservience to the largest powers. In particular, 
besause it makes it easy to have sympathetic and 
opendiscussion among countries of such varying 
lewels of economic development, the Common- 
wealth seems to have a special role in the search 
for solutions to international economic problems. 
This is a search which, until now, has tended to 
be conducted by and primarily in the interests of, 
the economically advanced nations. 

The Commonwealth brings together rich and 
poor nations, developed and developing, producing 
and consuming, black and white, aligned and 
non-aligned. It is eminently suited to support 
constructive discussion between nations on these 
matters. There is a search for a new international 
economic order and the Commonwealth can do 
much | believe towards it. The means by which 
-hes order is sought will have a large impact on 
te ultimate form. The Commonwealth has, in the 
gast, served as a catalyst in important international 
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developments, most notably the establishment of 
the Colombo Plan Scheme in 1950. This scheme 
was subsequently widened to cover the bulk of 
the flow of official development assistance to 
the countries of Asia. More recently the 
Commonwealth has played an important part in 
focusing attention and achieving action on 
southern African issues. It was also sought to 
contribute to solving the Cyprus dispute. | 
believe it can also make a valuable contribution 
towards achieving a more equitable economic 
order. If there can be a sustained change in terms 
of trade, that can do much more than aid to help 
the developing countries. 

The present meeting of senior officials is the 
most important Commonwealth meeting at 
sub-ministerial level. These biennial meetings— 
which commenced in 1972—provide an important 
regular way of consulting between Heads of 
Government Meetings. This meeting will be 
considering among other things, the past and 
future program of the Commonwealth Secretariat 
which continues to serve the Commonwealth 
well under a distinguished new Secretary- General. 
The Secretariat has played a vital part in a decade 
of evolution and change for the Commonwealth. 

| welcome the consolidation which is now 
taking place at the Secretariat under the 
leadership of the new Secretary-General. | read 
with interest his memorandum to the review 
committee, and especially endorse the sentiment 
of his following comments: 

As the Secretariat is the servant of all 

Commonwealth Governments, | must emphasise 

that its work program and priorities are 

incapable of being developed autonomously. 

They must necessarily be flexible and responsive 

to the wishes of member Governments... 

This meeting will be giving attention to a 
number of major world problems. It will consider 
how the nations of the Commonwealth acting 
separately and together can help to solve or 
ameliorate them. 

| am delighted to be able to welcome 
Papua-New Guinea to these discussions. This is 
Papua-New Guinea’s first attendance at a major 
Commonwealth meeting. | am sure we all look 
forward to their continuing contribution to 
Commonwealth meetings. 

This meeting will also be concerned to give 
some preliminary attention to arrangements for 
the next meeting of Commonwealth Heads of 
Government. These Heads of Government 
Meetings have been aptly described as the hub 
of Commonwealth co-operation. | am looking 
forward personally to taking part in the 1977 
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meeting in London. | would be grateful if you 
would inform the heads of government whom 
you advise and represent that | look forward 
especially to establishing a co-operative 
relationship with them at next year’s meeting. 
Throughout its history the Commonwealth has 
had the capacity to respond and change to new 
demands—new needs. It has now attained a new 
maturity. The diversity among the members of 
the Commonwealth is a source of strength, 
encouraging a broad understanding and tolerance 
of each other's problems. For nations to talk 
constructively with one another, and to co-operate 
in the solution of shared problems, an attitude of 
consultation and a reasoned approach to issues 
is essential. One of the strengths of the 
Commonwealth is that it encourages such an 
attitude. The Commonwealth may well become 
an increasingly worthwhile instrument for helping 
to attack the grave problems of poverty, disease, 
injustice and racial conflict which no one 
government, no one country can hope to solve 
on its own. 


Mr Peacock’s speech 


| particularly wanted to be able to meet you 
and extend hospitality as Foreign Minister on 
behalf of the Commonwealth Government. | am 
grateful that it was possible to re-arrange this 
occasion so that we could get together tonight, 
as | am to travel to Papua-New Guinea tomorrow 
night for consultations there with our new and 
nearest Commonwealth neighbour. 
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The Secretary-General of the 
Commonwealth of Nations, 

Mr S. Ramphal (standing), 
introduces the Australian 

Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser 
(seated), at the opening of the 
meeting of Commonwealth 
Senior Officials in Canberra. 
Mr Fraser addressed the 
meeting. 


There can be no doubt about the value which 
Australia attaches to the Commonwealth of 
Nations—a pragmatic, functional, international 
association which provides a distinctive and 
effective link between a quarter of the world’s 
population. The Commonwealth builds on 
traditional friendships and fosters new 
relationships. | know the Prime Minister spoke 
to you this morning about Australia’s support 
for the modern Commonwealth and | fully and 
warmly endorse those sentiments. 

| referred to Papua-New Guinea which we 
welcome to a major Commonwealth gathering for 
the first time. At our meeting in 1977, we expect 
to welcome an independent Seychelles into the 
Commonwealth also. One of our members, Sri 
Lanka, is to make a major contribution to 
international relations in August by hosting the 
Non-Aligned Summit Meeting in Colombo. We 
wish the Government of Sri Lanka well in this 
most important undertaking. 

We are all aware of the uncertainty, 
misunderstanding and disillusionment that exists 
in the world today—the stresses and strains in 
the political, trade and economic fields. Our 
association can cross the lines of potential 
confrontation and keep channels of constructive 
communication working in international negotiation 
and exchange at all levels. The urgent search at 
this time is for a new international economic 
order. The Commonwealth has a continuing and 
substantial contribution to make to this goal. 
We face problems as complex as they are 


important, but the complexity of these problems 
must not be an excuse for lack of solutions. 
Finding these solutions poses the world’s greatest 
test of statesmanship. We must bear in mind at 
al īmes that, in this endeavour, we are not 
simply talking of governmental relations, we are 
talkeng—or should be—of human deprivation on 
a massive scale. In reality, the central aim is to 
litt ving standards of billions of people—to move 
to the elimination of absolute and degrading 
poverty. The central reason for this search for new 
policies is the human starvation, human 
deprivation, human degradation that exist today 
on a massive scale. None of us can accept the 
continuance of these conditions. | am of this 
view, as are the overwhelming majority of the 
peaple of my fortunately-placed country. As the 
Prime Minister said this morning, we in the 
Commonwealth of Nations can make a valuable 
cortribution in this search. Indeed, we must 
strme to make our maximum contribution to a 
mare equitable international economic order. 
Much of the new vitality of the Commonwealth 
ene its ability to respond and contribute to 
changing international situations is due to the 
pam played by the Secretariat. This important 
rol- reflects pre-eminently the leadership of the 
Se retary-General. The leadership that we are 
row witnessing from Mr Ramphal is a matter of 
creat satisfaction to us. | am sure that he has, as 
he deserves, the full confidence of every 
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Commonwealth member. May | congratulate you 
Mr Secretary-General, on the way you are 
tackling your relatively new job in Marlborough 
House. Your down-to-earth approach about the 
role of the Secretariat is refreshing and 
encouraging, of course, you have impeccable 
credentials as a former Foreign Minister. 


There is one situation now which particularly 
calls for leadership—the question of Southern 
Rhodesia. It is clearer now than it ever has been 
that the situation in Southern Rhodesia must be 
changed. The principles which should predominate, 
independence only with majority rule, and the 
extension in law and in practice of human rights 
to all Rhodesians without discrimination, are 
beyond debate in this forum. 


| would express the hope that all Commonwealth 
members can approach this most pressing 
problem with the objectives of an early solution 
and the continuation of constructive 
Commonwealth deliberations. 


Because of our shared traditions and mutual 
understanding, we can speak more freely in 
Commonwealth gatherings than in other 
international meetings. Misunderstandings are 
few—disagreements rare. Such as do arise are not 
allowed to affect our basic commitment to the 
Commonwealth. | know that your proceedings 
here in Canberra will be conducted in that spirit 
over the next several days. 


Middle East peacekeeping: The role of UNEF 


—he Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, announced on 31 May that Australia would 
orevide four helicopters and about forty-five crew and support personnel to serve with the United 


Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) in the Sinai. 


The Australian UNEF contingent will be the 
second in the area. Six Australian Army officers 
are already serving with the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organisation (UNTSO) in the 
Middle East. 

JNEF was created immediately following the 
w-rin October 1973 to assist in supervision and 
otservation of the ceasefire and disengagement 
acceements between Egypt and Israel. The 
Security Council last renewed UNEF’s mandate 
foe a year on 23 October 1975. 

=ollowing the Egyptian-Israeli disengagement 


agreement of September 1975, the Israeli, Egyptian 
and UNEF forces redeployed, in two stages, from 
their previous positions. In the first stage, begun 
in October, the southern Sinai oilfields were 
transferred from Israeli to Egyptian control and 
the southern Sinai coastal strip was demilitarised. 
In the second stage, begun in January 1976 and 
completed on 23 February, Israeli forces in 
northern Sinai pulled back from the Suez front, 
UNEF transferred into the vacated area, and the 
Egyptians moved forward. 

UNEF now operates in two areas: 
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m In northern Sinai, UNEF mans the over 
4,000 sq. km. buffer zone between the 
Egyptian and Israeli front lines. The zone runs 
for about 150 km. from the Mediterranean to 


the Gulf of Suez, and varies between 15—40 km. 


wide. On both sides of the zone, behind each 
front line, is a limited-forces area in which 
both men and armaments must stay within 
agreed limits. 

= In southern Sinai, UNEF operates in the 
Egyptian-administered civilianised coastal 
strip, and mans two buffer sub-zones north 
and south of Abu Rudeis. 

In both zones UNEF maintains observation 
posts and a network of checkpoints to control 
movements by land, sea and air. It supervises the 
use of roads designated for common use, and 
monitors agreed reconnaissance flights by 
Egyptian and Israeli planes. UNEF mounts land, 
coastal and air patrols, and inspects the 
limited-forces areas once a week. 

In the northern Sinai zone, Israel and Egypt 
each have a surveillance station in the area of the 
Mitla and Giddi passes. At the request of both 
Israel and Egypt, United States civilians man 
three watch stations in the same area. There are 
also three United States unmanned electronic 
sensor fields at both ends of each pass and in the 
vicinity of each station and the roads serving 
them. U.S. planes also fly reconnaissance 
missions over the buffer zone and the limited 
forces areas every seven to ten days. The findings 
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are made available to Israel Egypt and the U.N. 

The Australian helicopter contingent will be 
joining a U.N. force which consists of five 
battalions supplied by Finland, Sweden, Ghana, 
Indonesia and Senegal, with logistics units from 
Canada and Poland—a total of 4,519 men and 
women at 31 March this year. The Canadian 
and Polish contingents, situated in El Gala camp 
at Ismailia airfield, are the largest, with nearly 
900 personnel each. 

The Canadians provide logistics and 
communications for UNEF, and have supporting 
detachments spread throughout UNEF'’s areas 
of operation. The Poles provide logistics, 
engineering and transport support, and also 
operate a field hospital for UNEF in Ismailia. 

UNEF headquarters is in Ismailia, with a liaison 
office in Cairo. Movement control detachments 
are based in Alexandria, Cairo, Tel Aviv, Beirut 
and Damascus. There is a ration depot in Cairo, 
with a detachment in Suez. There is also a Polish 
transport detachment in Suez. 

The air transport unit is based at Ismailia 
airfield. It operates two Buffalo aircraft. In 
addition, a Fokker F-27 aircraft provided by 
Switzerland is made available to UNEF when 
required. 

UNEF troops cannot use force, except in self 
defence. However, UNEF can resist, by force, 
‘attempts by forceful means to prevent it 
discharging its duties’. The heaviest armaments 
possessed by UNEF are machineguns. 
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One of four Australian 
helicopters with United 
Nations markings which will 
leave soon for the Middle East 
to serve with United Nations 
Emergency Forces in the Sinai. 


PHILIPPINES 


Philippines: Diplomatic relations with USSR 


President F. E. Marcos, accompanied by Mrs Marcos, the Foreign Secretary, General C. P. Romulo, the 
Industry Secretary, Mr V. T. Paterno, senior officials, and leading business representatives, visited the 
Seviet Union from 30 May to 7 June. Presidents Marcos and Podgorny signed a joint communique, as 
expected, on the establishment of diplomatic relations from 2 June. A trade agreement was also signed, 
end the two leaders issued a joint statement at the end of their talks. 


The joint communique on diplomatic relations 
netes that diplomatic representatives are to be 
exchanged in the shortest possible time. 

President Marcos’ visit to Moscow, coming 
about twelve months after his establishment of 
diplomatic relations with China, was essentially 
to correct an imbalance in the Philippines’ 
relations with the major powers. President 
Marcos has been committed to a policy of 
‘zon-alliance’ whereby the Philippines would 
follow an independent path. 

Against the background of the Philippines 
moves to be associated with the non-aligned 
countries, the normalisation of relations with the 
Soviet Union represents a move away from its 
old identification as an adjunct in a cold war 
cealition. 

Apart from discussions with President Podgorny, 
President Marcos also met the Secretary- General 
of the Soviet Communist Party, Mr L. |. Brezhnev. 
in a banquet address and elsewhere, President 
Marcos urged great power, particularly Soviet, 
support for the Association of South East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) and endorsement of the Zone 
of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality concept. 
President Marcos also urged that detente be 
applied to Asia to as great a degree as it was to 
Europe. 

In the carefully worded joint statement issued 
at the end of the talks, Presidents Marcos and 
Podgorny noted their readiness to promote the 
conditions for turning Asia into a continent of 
aeace, freedom and constructive international 
co-operation. The statement made no reference 
te ASEAN or the Zone of Peace concept but 
equally avoided the question of collective Asian 
security. 

On other aspects of the international scene, 
the joint statement expressed the satisfaction of 
sgoth sides at what was said to be the perceived 
trend towards deepening relaxation of tension 
(detente), and with the positive results of the 
Helsinki Conference on Security and Co-operation 
in Europe. 


In the Soviet tradition, the joint statement also 
sets a course for the further development of 
relations between the two countries. It records 
the signing of the trade agreement and expresses 
a willingness to arrange scientific and cultural 
co-operation and, in particular, to exchange 
scientists and post-graduate students and 
expand contacts between scientific research 
institutes and organisations. Contacts in cultural 
educational and sporting fields are to be 
encouraged. 


The statement notes that President Marcos has 
invited Soviet leaders to visit the Philippines in 
the near future. The Philippines press has 
reported that President Podgorny said that he 
would make such a visit at the earliest possible 
date. 


For the Philippines, the development of 
relations with the Soviet Union, together with 
the conclusion of a trade agreement, is hoped to 
open opportunities for increased Philippines 
exports and provide access to new areas of 
technical co-operation. 


The Philippines party, which included business 
leaders, met with Soviet trade officials and 
officials of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (COMECON). 


The Soviet Union already purchases some copra 
and sugar from the Philippines, but it is unlikely, 
in the short term, that there will be a major 
increase in the overall level of trade. 


President Marcos’ visit was given wide and 
enthusiastic coverage by the Philippines media 
and parts of the visit were televised live in Manila. 
The successful conclusion of relations with the 
Soviet Union was seen in the Philippines as an 
important step in the development of Philippines 
foreign policy. Nevertheless, on his return to 
Manila, the President was concerned to stress 
that the new relationship would not increase the 
risk of internal subversion or cut the Philippines 
adrift from its traditional friends and allies. 
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LORD CASEY 





Death of Lord Casey 
of Berwick 


Lord Casey, the third Australian to hold the office of Governor-General of Australia, died this month at 
the age of eighty-six. He had a close association with the administration and formulation of Australian 
foreign policy and played an important part in three major diplomatic initiatives : the establishment of an 
Australian Liaison Office within the British Cabinet Office, the establishment of an Australian Legation 
in Washington and the extension of Australian diplomatic contacts with Asian countries. 


The Acting Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr P. G. F. Henderson, in a letter 
of condolence to Lady Casey on 21 June said: 

/n paying tribute to Lord Casey's contribution 

in many areas of public life, we recall his 

significant role in guiding Australian foreign 
policy during a challenging period. In particular, 
he was instrumental in focusing attention on, 
and giving substance to, our relations with 
neighbouring countries in Asia and the Pacific. In 
this sense, he may be regarded as having added 

a new dimension to Australian foreign policy. 

Richard Gardiner Casey was born in Brisbane, 
Queensland, on 29 August 1890. He graduated 
from the University of Melbourne and Trinity 
College Cambridge with honours in engineering. 
He worked as a mining engineer in Papua New 
Guinea and Queensland. In World War | he 
fought at Gallipoli and in France with the 
Australian Imperial Force, rising from lieutenant 
to major and finishing the war with the 
Distinguished Service Order, Military Cross and 
three mentions in dispatches. 

In 1924 he was appointed Liaison Officer with 
the British Cabinet Office, the first overseas 
appointment made by the Australian Department 
of External Affairs. His duties were to report 
directly to the Australian Prime Minister on 
developments in British foreign policy so that 
Australia, if she wished, would have the 
opportunity to put her point of view to the 
British Government before policy was finalised. 

In 1931 he returned to Australia and entered the 
Federal Parliament as Member for the Victorian 
seat of Corio. Between 1933 and 1940 he held 
the portfolios of Assistant Treasurer, Treasurer, 
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Development and Scientific Research and Supply 
and Development in the Lyons, Page and 
Menzies Governments. 

In 1939 when the Government decided that 
Australia would ‘enter by full and independent 
representation into the field of overseas 
diplomacy’, Lord Casey resigned from Cabinet to 
accept the position of Australian Ministery in 
Washington—the first Australian ministerial 
appointment to any country. He retained this 
position until 1942 when, at the invitation of 
Winston Churchill, he joined the British War 
Cabinet, the first Australian to do so, and became 
Minister in the Middle East for the British 
Government. 

In 1944 he was appointed by Churchill as 
Governor of Bengal, India, and held emergency 
powers that virtually made him individually 
responsible for the day-to-day administration of 
65 000 000 people. 

Lord Casey returned to Australia in 1946 and 
re-entered politics in 1949. Subsequently, he 
held the portfolios of Minister for Works and 
Housing, National Development, External Affairs, 
and the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization (CSIRO). 

As Minister for External Affairs in 1951, Lord 
Casey developed and extended the newly- 
introduced Colombo Plan under which Asian 
students were brought to Australia and Australians 
were encouraged to visit Asia. 

In 1960 Lord Casey retired from politics to 
become the first Australian life peer, Baron Casey 
of Berwick. On 29 July 1965 Lord Casey was 
appointed Governor-General of Australia and 
held that office until 1969. 


LAW OF THE SEA 


Fourth Session Law of the Sea Conference 


The Third United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, currently underway, has been charged by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations with the revision of the international Law of the Sea, 
involving a comprehensive definition and reallocation of rights to the resources of the sea and of rights 
to use it for navigation and communications. The existing Law of the Sea has evolved out of state 
practice, including treaties, dating back to the early seventeenth century. 


Because of the political, economic and security 
interests involved, the Conference on the Law of 
the Sea, unlike most diplomatic conferences, did 
not receive from a preparatory committee or the 
international Law Commission a single text on 
which to base negotiations. At the Second 
Session of the Conference in Caracas, a general 
debate was held which identified the main trends 
on the various issues but did not produce a basic 
text for discussion. During the Third Session in 
Geneva general discussion was avoided, while 
debate was concentrated on specific issues, and 
differences in some important areas were 
narrowed. 

The major achievement of the Third Session, 
from March to May last year, was the production 
by the Chairmen of the three main Committees 
of the Informal Single Negotiating Text (SNT) as 
a basis for further negotiation. The Fourth Session 
of the Conference, held in New York from 
15 March to 7 May this year, had before it for 
the first time a comprehensive text containing 


articles dealing with all topics under consideration. 


The purpose of the Fourth Session was to 
further review issues which were not satisfactorily 
dealt with in the SNT and so enable the 
Chairmen to produce a revised SNT with the 
objective of building up wider support for what 
will be in effect a draft treaty. 

The formal organisational structure of the 
Fourth Session was unchanged from previous 
Sessions, consisting of a General Committee, a 
drafting Committee and a Credentials Committee. 
However, a number of official and unofficial 
informal negotiating and drafting groups met 
frequently during the Session. The SNT was 
considered in the respective Committees and the 
part of the SNT on Peaceful Settlement of 
Disputes was discussed in the Plenary. Because 
consideration of the four parts was at different 
stages and different problems were involved, 
each of the main Committees adopted a different 
approach for dealing with its part. 

Any new convention on the Law of the Sea, 
to be effective, will need to command support 
approaching universal acceptance. The technique 
of revising the SNT is being employed as a 


device to create a working majority in the 
Conference, so that progress can be made either 
by consensus or, if necessary, by voting. The 
Rules of Procedure adopted in Caracas and 
amended in Geneva by the addition of Arabic 

as an Official language, remained unchanged for 
the Fourth Session. They are designed to avoid 
voting and provide that no vote shall be taken 
until all efforts at consensus have been exhausted. 
(The rules relating to voting were not invoked at 
New York.) The ideal result would be for the 
SNT to be adopted eventually by consensus, but 
it is likely that on certain key issues some 
delegations may ask for a vote. 

The Chairmen’s revised SNT's were distributed 
on the last day of the Session. They were not 
discussed, will undoubtedly not satisfy all states 
and will provoke complaints that certain 
approaches have not been adopted. Nevertheless, 
they are likely to facilitate the work of the 
Conference by adopting a middle-of-the-road or 
consensus position with the aim of building up 
the working majority referred to in the preceding 
paragraph. 

The Conference has recommended that a Fifth 
Session of seven weeks should be held in New 
York from 2 August to 17 September 1976. 

The President proposed and the Conference 
agreed that the first two or three weeks of that 
Session should be devoted to a consideration of 
the major issues on which general agreement 
must be reached if there is to be a final and 
satisfactory convention. 


Issues to be resolved 


The revised SNT provides a more detailed 
framework within which a satisfactory solution 
to certain issues must be found if there is to be a 
generally acceptable convention on the Law of 
the Sea. The most important issues to be 
resolved are: 


(i) Who shall have rights to exploit the deep 
seabed beyond national jurisdiction and 
what should be the terms and conditions of 
exploitation ? 
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(ii) The question of passage through straits used 
for international navigation ; 

(iii) The balance of rights and duties in the 
200-mile exclusive economic zone, with 
particular reference to living resources, the 
marine environment, scientific research and 
freedom of navigation ; 

(iv) Rights of the coastal state with respect to 
the continental shelf ; 

(v) The maritime spaces pertaining to islands; 

(vi) The need for an adequate disputes 
settlement system. 

Progress was made on all of these issues at 
this Session. Discussion in the First Committee 
indicated a more realistic approach on the part 
of most states to reach an accommodation of 
views between the industrialised countries on 
the one hand and the developing countries on 
the other with regard to the question of who 
shall have rights to exploit the deep seabed 
beyond national jurisdiction and what should be 
the terms and conditions of exploitation. 

Discussion of the question of passage through 
straits used for international navigation in the 
Second Committee revealed that there was a 
substantial majority in favour of the provisions 
in the SNT. 

There was a clear majority in the Second 
Committee in favour of the establishment of an 
exclusive economic zone (EEZ) distinct from 
both the territorial sea and the high seas. 
However, difficulties remain with respect to the 
balance of rights and duties in the EEZ, including 
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The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, who led 
the Australian delegation to 
the Fourth Session of the 
Third Conference on the Law 
of the Sea at the United 
Nations in New York, talks 
with Ambassador P. Engo, 
leader of the Cameroon 
delegation. 


in particular the question whether residual rights 
belong to the coastal state or to the international 
community. 

A difficult question requiring solution in 
relation to the EEZ is that of the access to be 
given to the landlocked and geographically 
disadvantaged states (LLGDS) to the living 
resources of the EEZ’s of coastal states. 

On the question of the preservation of the 
marine environment, the most controversial issue 
to be resolved concerns the control of pollution 
from ships. The point at issue is not simply the 
contro! of pollution but the much wider question 
of the extent of control coastal states should 
have over foreign ships in their offshore areas, 
especially in the waters of the EEZ. Notwithstanding 
the complexities of the issue, useful progress 
was made. There is a wider acceptance of the 
view that rules for the control of pollution, even 
when embodied in the laws of the coastal state, 
should be harmonized internationally, and a 
widening area of agreement on the circumstances 
in which such laws should be enforced by the 
coastal state or by the flag state or by the state 
of the port of arrival. 

Opinion is still sharply divided on the question 
of the conduct of scientific research by foreign 
states in the EEZ. It is accepted that the coastal 
state should have the right to veto projects which 
are related to the resources of the zone or which 
involve drilling in the seabed ; but agreement 
beyond this point has still to be achieved. 
Essentially, the issue is one of juridical concepts: 


siculd the control of scientific research be a 
function of the coastal state subject to certain 
agreed derogations, or should scientific research 
in the EEZ be free subject only to such limitations 
as night be agreed in the interests of the 

coastal state. 

The question of the rights of the coastal state 
with respect to the continental shelf was also 
discussed in the Second Committee. There is 
substantial support for maintaining the existing 
sovereign rights of the coastal state over the 
continental shelf to the outer edge of the margin. 
However, there is still opposition to the concept 


IFAD 


from the LLGDS. The LLGDS and some coastal 
states propose revenue sharing of the non-living 
resources of the continental shelf, particularly 
beyond 200 miles. 

There is a good chance that a solution 
satisfactory to the great majority of participants 
can be worked out with respect to question (v). 
However, there remain difficulties with respect 
to question (vi) and it is not yet clear whether 
it will be possible to incorporate a general 
system of disputes settlement or whether only 
special procedures of compulsory settlement for 
certain issues will prove acceptable. 


International Fund for Agricultural Development 


The United Nations Conference on the establishment of the International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD) was held in Rome from 10 to 13 June. The Conference approved Articles of 
Agreement for IFAD that had been drafted at three previous meetings of interested governments. 


The Conference amended the draft. One 


important change will allow payment of countries’ 


centributions to IFAD in three annual instalments 
as an alternative to a single payment. Australia 
had previously pledged $8 million to IFAD and 
will pay in instalments. 

Participating countries at the Conference 
iritialled the IFAD Articles of Agreement but the 
Agreement was not opened for signature at the 
conference, because pledges at the conference 
reached a total of only $US938 million in 
convertible currencies—$US62 million short of 
the initial pledging target of $US1000 million 
specified in the Agreement as approved at the 
Conference. Category 1 (developed countries) 
pledged $US528 million, category 2 (developing 
donor countries) $US400 million, and category 3 
(other developing countries) $US10 million in 
convertible currencies and $US6 million in 
non-convertible currencies. The agreement will 
be opened for signature at United Nations 
headquarters in New York, as soon as initial 
contributions reach $US1000 million. If this 


requirement is not fulfilled by 30 September 1976, 
a meeting of the states which have initialled the 
Agreement will be convened before 31 January 
1977. This meeting may, by a two-thirds majority 
in each of categories 1 and 2, reduce the above 
specified amount and may also establish other 
conditions for the opening of the IFAD 
Agreement for signature. 

A Preparatory Commission representing 
eighteen countries was elected as follows: 
=» Category 1 (developed countries)—Canada, 

Germany, the Netherlands, Japan, Sweden, 
United States ; 
= Category 2 (developing donor countries) Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Venezuela, Nigeria, Libya. 
= Category 3 (other developing countries) 
Guinea, Egypt, Thailand, Sri Lanka, Argentina, 
Mexico. 

In addition to members, alternate members 
were elected to the Preparatory Commission: 
Australia was elected as alternate to Canada. 

The Preparatory Commission will meet again in 
Rome from 27 to 30 September. 
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Mozambique: International support 


The consequences for Mozambique’s economy of its decision to impose sanctions against Southern 
Rhodesia will probably be far more severe than most observers had at first suspected. This is indicated 
in the report of the United Nations Special Mission which visited Mozambique from 7 to 23 April. 


Mozambique’s decision was taken in compliance 
with Security Council resolutions imposing 
sanctions against Rhodesia. Security Council 
resolutions are binding on member states in that, 
in subscribing to the U.N. Charter, they agree to 
accept and carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council under the Charter (Article 25). 

When Mozambique announced on 3 March the 
closure of its border with Southern Rhodesia and 
the strict imposition of U.N. sanctions it was 
generally recognised that the immediate effects 
would be far more serious for Mozambique than 
for Rhodesia. This had been foreseen by Common- 
wealth heads of government at their meeting in 
Kingston in May 1975, when they recommended 
immediate financial assistance to Mozambique if, 
after independence, it decided to impose sanctions 
against Rhodesia. 

Following the border closure, Mozambique 
appealed to the Security Council for assistance in 
terms of Article 50 of the Charter. This provides 
that: 

‘If preventive or enforcement measures against 
any state are taken by the Security Council, any 
other state, whether a member of the United 
Nations or not, which finds itself confronted with 
special economic problems arising from the 
carrying out of those measures shall have the 
right to consult the Security Council with regard 
to a solution of those problems.’ 

The Foreign Minister of Mozambique, in his 
statement to the Security Council, outlined 
immediate compensation needs of $US57 million, 
representing loss of revenues from servicing 
Rhodesian exports ($US42m.) and from the sale 
of Mozambique’s usual exports to Rhodesia 
($US5m.) ; increased cost of products (particu- 
larly maize) previously imported from Rhodesia 
($US2m.) and a debt of $US8m. owed by 
Rhodesia for port and railway services. This 
figure corresponded with earlier Commonwealth 
Secretariat estimates which European Community 
analysts had also accepted. 

The U.N. Mission to Mozambique seriously 
challenged a number of the assumptions on which 
earlier estimates and some ‘official’ (Portuguese) 
statistics had been based. The mission calculated, 
from the data which it was able to obtain, that the 
direct financial costs to Mozambique of applying 
sanctions against Southern Rhodesia would be 
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about $US108-134 million annually, made up as 
follows: Losses on transport and services account 
SUS 63-85 million; losses on tourism 

SUS 4.5-5.5 million; losses on remittances 

$US 22-25 million; increases in trade deficit 

$US 16 million. 

The mission also estimated that a further 
$US 31 million would be necessary to pay for 
emergency projects (telecommunications and 
transport links, and resettlement centres for 
Mozambicans previously working in Rhodesia) 
that would not have been undertaken at this time 
except for sanctions. 

The mission concluded that the direct costs to 
Mozambique of applying sanctions would total 
between $US 139-165 million for the next twelve 
months, and between $US 108-134 million for 
the following twelve months and about $US 106- 
132 million annually thereafter. 

As well as identifying assistance needs ‘to 
overcome the economic difficulties arising from 
the application of economic sanctions against 
Southern Rhodesia’ the mission was also required, 
in its terms of reference, to ascertain the assistance 
necessary for Mozambique ‘to pursue its normal 
development’. 

In restructuring the economy, from a relatively 
large and sophisticated modern sector, created by 
the Portuguese mainly to service the transport 
needs of neighbouring countries, the Mozambique 
Government will be concentrating on agricultural 
productivity, increased educational opportunities 
(eighty-five to ninety per cent of the population 
is illiterate), improved health services (particularly 
in rural areas), rural housing, and the establishment 
of new industries, particularly processing 
industries, which will strengthen the agricultural 
base of the economy. Projects and programs 
identified by the U.N. mission as being vital to 
the fundamental restructuring of Mozambique’s 
economy and able to accelerate the integration 
and interdependence of the isolated parts of the 
country would require approximately $US 400 
million over a five to six-year period. 

A number of countries have already pledged 
substantial contributions to help Mozambique. The 
United Kingdom has offered £5 million for 
immediate use and £10 million for long-term 
projects. Canada has offered $Can 3 million in 
food aid. Several European countries have offered 


sizable sums in commodity aid or technical 
assistance and the Nordic countries have all 
pledged to contribute to the international 
programs. 

Australia’s contribution consisting of $1 million 
im food aid and $80,000 for technical assistance was 
announced on 3 June. The second of these sums 
will be channelled through a special fund, established 
under the Commonwealth Fund for Technical 
Co-operation, for technical assistance to 
Mozambique. This fund, which was set up at the 
initiative of the Commonwealth Secretary-General 
end has a target of £1 million (almost certain to 
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be reached with contributions so far promised by 
Commonwealth countries), will assist in providing 
urgently-needed technical expertise. Apart from 
the emergency and normal development projects 
identified in its report, the U.N. mission estimated 
that Mozambique has urgent manpower require- 
ments for over 650 professionals and technicians. 


As a result of the U.N. mission's report, a 
co-ordinating unit has been set up within the 
U.N. Secretariat to process requests from the 
Mozambique Government and to co-ordinate 
offers of assistance. 


Visit by Indian parliamentarians 


About seventy members of the Indian Parliament led by the Minister of State for Home Affairs, Mr Om 
Mehta, made a seven-day visit to Australia early this month. It was the largest parliamentary delegation 


yet to visit Australia. 


During a one-day visit to Canberra on 3 June 
the group watched both Houses of the Australian 
Parliament in session. The Presiding Officers of 
both Houses welcomed the delegation during an 
afternoon tea at which the delegation met 
Australian members of parliament. 

Mr Mehta called on the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, the Minister 


The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock (right), in 
Canberra with Mr Om Mehta, 
leader of the Indian 
Parliamentary delegation 
which visited Australia in June. 


for Employment and Industrial Relations, 

Mr A. A. Street, and the Minister for Defence, 
Mr D. J. Killen. The President of the Senate, 
Senator C. L. Laucke, gave a luncheon for 
Mr Mehta. 


After a tour of Canberra the group visited 
Sydney and Perth before returning to India. 
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STATEMENTS 


Torres Strait: Joint statement 
by the Foreign Ministers of 
Australia and Papua New 
Guinea 


The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade of the Government of 
Papua New Guinea, Sir Maori Kiki, on 5 June 
issued a joint statement on Torres Strait. 

The two Ministers said that, subsequent to 
their meeting on 18 and 19 May, they had met 
again in Port Moresby on 28 and 29 May to 
carry further their negotiations. 

The Ministers said that, with the authority of 
their Governments, they had reached agreement 
on a number of points which were basic to a 
settlement: 

a A seabed boundary would be delimited 
between Australia and Papua New Guinea. 
It would run through the protected zone 
which, the two Ministers agreed, would be 
established in the Torres Strait. Papua New 
Guinea agreed that the seabed boundary 
would lie to the north of all Australian 
inhabited islands except Boigu, Dauan and 
Saibai. Australia has accepted that the seabed 
boundary would be drawn in a location more 
southerly than the line at present applying 
under Australian legislation for offshore 
petroleum administration purposes, that this 
line did not represent the Australian view of 
the appropriate permanent location of the 
seabed boundary, that the seabed boundary 
would run to the south of Boigu, Dauan and 
Saibai and it would be continuous. 

=» Papua New Guinea, in view of the wishes of 
the Torres Strait Islanders which Mr Peacock 
had stressed, had accepted that Australia 
would retain all Australian inhabited islands. 
It had been agreed that the Australian 
territorial sea around the islands of Boigu, 
Dauan and Saibai, which would lie to the 
north of the seabed boundary, would be three 


miles, and that there would be a line delimiting 


the territorial seas between these islands and 
Papua New Guinea. 

=» A zone would be established in the Torres 
Strait to protect and preserve the traditional 
way of life and livelihood of the Torres Strait 
Islanders and the residents of the adjacent 
coast of Papua New Guinea, including fishing 
and freedom of movement throughout such 
a zone, both north and south of the seabed 
boundary. 
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The two Ministers expressed satisfaction at 
progress achieved in their negotiations. They 
instructed officials to proceed with further 
negotiations to build on the agreement they had 
reached on these fundamental points, and to 
direct their attention jointly to a number of other 
matters which would need to be included in a 
final settlement. The Ministers reaffirmed their 
determination to arrive as soon as possible at an 
equitable and stable settlement, in respect of an 
area which was of great importance to both 
countries, which would take due account of the 
humanitarian, environmental and other interests 
of all cancerned. 


Torres Strait 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, on 6 June made the following 
comments about the remarks made by the 
Premier of Queensland that day concerning the 
joint statement that he (Mr Peacock) and Sir Maori 
Kiki had issued the previous night on the negotia- 
tions between Papua New Guinea and Australia on 
the question of Torres Strait. 

The Premier's comments would cause needless 
concern and uncertainty among the Torres Strait 
Islanders. 

As the joint statement indicated, in any 
agreement between Australia and Papua New 
Guinea, all Australian inhabited islands would 
remain Australian territory. 

Furthermore all Torres Strait Islanders would 
remain Australian citizens and their land, culture, 
and traditional way of life would be preserved. 

The Premier of Queensland had been kept fully 
informed at each stage of the negotiations. 

He was therefore aware of the Commonwealth 
Government's firm view that the differences now 
existing between Papua New Guinea and 
Australia must be settled for all time, in a formal 
agreement between the two Governments, to 
prevent the emergence of a running dispute that 
could damage relations between the two 
countries well into the future. 

Mr Peacock said he was confident that, with 
good will, an agreement could be reached in the 
relatively near future that will be satisfactory to 
all sides and that will fully preserve the existing 
rights of the Islanders. 

The joint statement indicates that Papua New 
Guinea has accepted this as basic to any 
settlement. 


Ambassador to Saudi Arabia 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 10 June the 
appointment of Mr D. J. Kingsmill as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Saudi Arabia. 

The Minister said Mr Kingsmill, who was 
currently Head of the North Africa and Middle 
East Section in the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
would take up his post in July. He would succeed 
Mr |. M. Haig who had been Australia’s 
Ambassador to Saudi Arabia since February 1974. 

Mr Peacock said that Australia attached great 
importance to its growing ties with the countries 
ef the Middle East, and was particularly conscious 
beth of the rapid expansion of Australian-Saudi 
Arabian relations and of Saudi Arabia's 
importance and influence in the Arab world. 


Minister inspects Italian 
earthquake disaster area 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr M. J. R. MacKellar, announced on 
14 June that the day before he had inspected 
the towns and villages of the earthquake- 
cevastated Friuli region of Northern Italy on 
13 June. 

He met regional and central government 
officials in Udine, capital of the region, and 
inspected a number of villages and towns 
including Gemona, which was among the 
worst-hit by the killer quake which struck the 
region on 7 May leaving 968 dead, 1200 injured 
and nearly 73,000 people homeless. 

‘lam now in a much better position to advise 
on what to do to help the people here to rebuild 
their lives and on how future Australian efforts 
may be directed most usefully, Mr MacKellar 
said on 14 June in a call from Venice after 
returning from the disaster area. 

‘lam appalled at the immense amount of 
damage the region has suffered,’ he said. 

‘Visiting the area personally has given me an 
insight into the scale of the problems to be 
tackled, and into the courage shown by the 
victims in the wake of the earthquake. 

‘With the initial shock over, the people are 
settling down to rebuild their towns and villages. 
The debris is being cleared away and it is easier 
to see what reconstruction is needed.’ 

Mr MacKellar said he had spoken to victims of 
the earthquake and was impressed by the 
sensible attitude they had towards reconstruction. 

‘There is no keen desire to leave the area,’ 
he said. 
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‘Nobody visiting the area could fail to be 
impressed by what the people have already done, 
especially the herculean effort they have made in 
clearing up thousands upon thousands of tons 
of debris. 

‘Those buildings which are not beyond repair 
are already being rebuilt. The people are setting 
about reshaping their lives from the ruins.’ 

Mr MacKellar said he would have discussions 
with the Italian communities in Australia when 
he returned to tell them about the situation as he 
had seen it and to discuss with them Australia’s 
part in the area's reconstruction. 


Aid to Mozambique 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 3 June that the 
Government had decided to contribute to 
international appeals for assistance to Mozambique. 

Mr Peacock said that the decision would link 
Australia with other major western donors, 
including Britain. the United States, Canada, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Sweden, as well as 
African countries, in responding to the United 
Nations Security Council’s unanimous resolution 
calling on all member states to provide assistance 
to Mozambique following the closure of its 
border with Southern Rhodesia. 

Australia’s contribution would comprise 
much-needed skim milk powder and, including 
cost of freight, would amount to $1 million. 

In addition, he said, Australia would contribute 
$80,000 to a special fund established under the 
Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co-operation 
for technical assistance to Mozambique. Together 
with contributions from Britain and Canada as 
well as from other Commonwealth countries, this 
amount would help towards the Commonwealth 
Secretary-General’s target of £ stg 1 million 
for the fund. 


SPECIAL NOTICE: Letters to 
the editor 


The editor of AFAR plans to introduce, 
beginning with the September issue of the journal, 
a column for letters to the editor. 

Readers are invited to submit their views on the 
articles in AFAR and questions of foreign 
policy that they raise. 

The editor will retain the right to decide which 
letters he will publish. Letters should be brief and 
will not be considered for publication unless 
they carry the name, address and signature of the 
author. 
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CONFERENCES 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 
AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 
SEPTEMBER-NOVEMBER 1976 


September 


PARIS 
CIEC : Commission Meeting 


September—1st week 


SINGAPORE 
RELC: Governing Board Meeting 


September—mid 


VIENNA 
PNE: Ad Hoc Advisory Group 


6-8 September 


PARIS 
UNESCO: Meeting of Experts on Unisist 


7—10 September 


New YORK 


Ad Hoc Committee to Review the Role of 


the United Nations in Disarmament 


7—17 September 


New YORK 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian Ocean 


17—28 September 


Rio DE JANEIRO 
IAEA: Board of Governors and General 
Conference 


20 September—15 October 


PARIS 
UNESCO: Executive Board Meeting— 
100th Session 


21 September—December 


New York 
U.N.: General Assembly—31st Session 


25-27 September 


Mexico City 
World Power Conference: International 
Commission on Large Dams 


25 September—10 October 


MANILA 
IMF-IBRD Annual Meeting 


27 September—5 October 


GENEVA 
WIPO: General Assembly 


27 September—8 October 
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GENEVA 

ITU: International Consultative Committee 
for Telegraph and Telephone—6th Plenary 
Assembly 


October 
ROME 
U.N. Committee on Food Aid Policies 
and Programs 
5—22 October 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development 
Board—16th Session 
12—18 October 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP : Committee on Shipping, 
Transport and Communications 
13-29 October 
GENEVA 
ILO: 62nd (Maritime) Session 
19-25 October 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP : Committee on Industry, Housing 
and Technology 
20—29 October 
NOUMEA 
16th South Pacific Conference 
26 October—30 November 
NAIROBI 
UNESCO: General Conference—1 9th 
Session 
2 November 
New YORK 
U.N. Pledging Conference on UNDP 
and UNCDF 
2—6 November 
BERNE 
Conference of Parties to the Convention 
on International Trade in Endangered 
Species of Wild Fauna and Flora 
2-8 November 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP : Committee on Trade—20th 
Session 
22—27 November 
GENEVA 
GATT: 32nd Session 
29 November—10 December 
COLOMBO 
Commonwealth Science Council—9th 
Meeting 


REPRESENTATION 






















AUSTRALIAN 
REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 


LEGEND 


Conference on International 
Economic Co-operation 
ESCAP Economic and Social Commission 

for Asia and Pacific 
GATT General Agreement on Tariffs and 


June 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Trade 17 Mr D. J. Horne presented his credentials as 
IAEA International Atomic Energy Agency Ambassador 
IBRD International Bank for Reconstruction NEPAL 
| and Development 25 Mr P. C. J. Curtis (resident in New Delhi) 
ILO International Labour Organisation presented his credentials as Ambassador 
IMF International Monetary Fund GREECE 
ITU International Telecommunication 29 Mr L. W. Johnson presented his credentials 
Union as Ambassador 
PNE Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 


RELC Regional English Language Centre 

UNCDF United Nations Capital Development 
Fund 

UNCTAD United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 

UNDP United Nations Development 
Program 

UNESCO United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 

UNISIST World Science Information System 

WIPO World Intellectual Property 

Organisation 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 







June 
YUGOSLAVIA 
2 His Excellency Mr Aleksandar Sokorac 
presented his credentials as Ambassador 






Australia's new Ambassador 
to the United States, Mr N. 

F. Parkinson (left), talks with 
the United States President, 
Mr G. Ford, following the 
presentation of his credentials 
to Mr Ford at the White House. 





TREATIES 


Recent developments in Australia’s treaty 


relationships 


BILATERAL AGREEMENTS 


FRANCE 


Agreement between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of the French 
Republic for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income. 

The Agreement was signed at Canberra on 
13 April 1976 and will enter into force upon an 
exchange of notes when both countries have 
completed their constitutional requirements. 


ITALY 


Agreement between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of Italy for the 
avoidance of double taxation of income derived 
from international air transport. 

Instruments of ratification were exchanged and 


the Agreement entered into force on 9 April 1976. 


Treaty of Extradition between Australia and the 
Republic of Italy. 

Instruments of ratification were exchanged at 
Rome on 9 April 1976 and the Treaty entered 
into force on 10 May 1976. 


(23 dist 
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JAPAN 


Basic Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation 
between Australia and Japan. 

The Treaty was signed at Tokyo on 16 June 
1976 and is subject to ratification. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Exchange of Letters constituting an Agreement 
further extending the Agreement concerning 
tariffs and tariff preferences of 7 May 1973 as 
extended. 

Letters were exchanged on 30 and 31 March 
at Wellington and Canberra and the Agreement 
entered into force on 1 April 1976. 


SINGAPORE 


Exchange of Notes constituting an Agreement 
with the Republic of Singapore amending the 
Agreement relating to air services which was 
signed at Singapore on 3 November 1967. 

Notes were exchanged at Singapore on 
20 October 1975 and 22 March 1976 and the 
Agreement entered into force on 22 March 1976. 


Australia's Ambassador to the 
United States, Mr N. F. 
Parkinson (right), and Mr R. 
B. Gary of Morgan Stanley 
and Co. Inc., in New York on 
20 May, sign an agreement for 
a $US200 million bond issue 
by the Australian Government 
in the U.S. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Treaty on Extradition between Australia and the 
United States of America. 

instruments of ratification were exchanged at 
Canberra on 8 April 1976 and the Treaty entered 
into force on 8 May 1976. 


MULTILATERAL AGREEMENTS 


Protocols for the third extension of the Wheat 
Trade Convention and Food Aid Convention 
constituting the International Wheat Agreement 
1971 which were opened for signature at 
Washington on 17 March 1976. 

The Protocols were signed at Washington on 
7 April 1976 and were ratified on 11 June 1976. 


Supplementary Agreement 1976 to the Second 
Nam Ngum Development Fund Agreement 1974. 
The Agreement was signed at Manila on 


12 April 1976 and entered into force on that date. 


Fiéth International Tin Agreement with Annexes 
concluded at Geneva on 21 June 1975 and 
apen for signature at the United Nations New 
York from 1 July 1975 to 30 April 1976. 

The Agreement was signed at New York on 
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28 April 1976 and is subject to ratification. A 
notice of intention to ratify was deposited in 
New York on 23 June 1976. 


Agreement for the Establishment of a Regional 
Animal Production and Health Commission for 
Asia and the Far East and the South-West Pacific 
approved by the Sixtieth Session of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (FAO) or 22 June 1973 
at Rome. 

Australia’s instrument of acceptance was 
deposited on 7 June 1976 and the Agreement 
entered into force for Australia on that date. 


The International Sugar Agreement 1973. 

Australia’s instrument of acceptance of 
Resolution No. 1 of the International Sugar 
Council of 31 December 1975 was deposited on 
16 June 1976. 


DECLARATIONS 


Agreement establishing the Asian Development 
Bank concluded at Manila on 4 December 1965. 
On 12 May 1976 an instrument withdrawing 

the declaration made in accordance with 
paragraph 2 (ii) of Article 24 was deposited with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS— JUNE 


Representatives of twenty-seven industrialized and developing nations began the fourth 
round of discussions in the Commissions of the Conference on International Economic 
Co-operation (CIEC) in Paris, covering problems associated with energy, raw materials, 


The Spanish Parliament passed a law lifting a thirty-seven-year-old ban on political parties 
(except the communists, anarchists and separatists) but refused to pass a Bill revising 


A two-day meeting of North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) Defence Ministers 


The United Nations Conference on the establishment of the International Fund for 
Agricultural Development (IFAD) ended in Rome with pledges totalling $US938 million, 
$US62 million short of the initial pledging target. The agreement was initialled. 


Thirty-six member countries of the World Food Council concluded a ministerial session in 
Rome and agreed on recommendations on major food issues to other United Nations 


EUROPE 
3 June 
financial affairs and development. 
3 June 
the relevant penal code. 
17 June 
ended in Brussels. 
13 June 
17 June 
bodies. 
19 June 


King Carl Gustaf of Sweden and Miss S. Sommerlath were married in Stockholm cathedral. 
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20 June 


21 June 


21 June 


22 June 


23 June 


27 June 


29 June 


Turkish Cypriots voted for a President and a Legislative Assembly for their self-proclaimed 
Turkish federated state, in the northern part of Cyprus, which is recognised only by Turkey. 


After two days of talks in Berne, Switzerland, Greek and Turkish negotiators had made no 
apparent progress in settling their dispute about oil rights in the Aegean Sea. 


The Italian general election returned the ruling Christian Democrats as the biggest party 
in Parliament but failed to produce a workable government majority. 


The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 1976 Ministerial 
Council meeting ended in Paris. The Australian delegation was led by the Treasurer, 
Mr P. R. Lynch. 


During a four-day state visit to Britain by President Giscard d'Estaing of France, it was 
announced that the President and the British Prime Minister, Mr J. Callaghan, would 
meet once a year to discuss international problems. 


Portugal’s Army Chief of Staff, General A. R. Eanes, was elected President with more 
than sixty per cent of the ballot. 


The Conference of European Communist Parties opened in Berlin. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


7 June 


15 June 


26 June 


SOUTH ASIA 


13 June 


18 June 


21 June 


AFRICA 


1 June 


6 June 


11 June 
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President F. E. Marcos of the Philippines, accompanied by Mrs Marcos, the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr C. P. Romulo, and the Industry Secretary, Mr V. T. Paterno, ended a nine-day 
visit to the USSR where the President signed a trade agreement and a joint communique 
on the establishment of diplomatic relations from 2 June. 


Talks began in Baguio on the future of American bases in the Philippines. 


The Foreign Ministers of the five-member Association of South East Asian Nations ended 
a three-day meeting in Manila. 


The Prime Minister of India, Mrs Indira Gandhi, returned to New Delhi following a six-day 
visit to the USSR where she and the Secretary-General of the Soviet Communist Party, 
Mr L. |. Brezhnev, signed a ‘Declaration on the Further Development of Friendship and 
Co-operation between the Soviet Union and India’. 


A high-level Indian delegation visited Dacca for talks on a broad range of subjects aimed 
at improving India-Bangladesh relations. 


India and Pakistan announced the appointment of Ambassadors to each other's country, 
in keeping with the bilateral agreement reached in May 1976. 


At a conference of its internal wing, the South-West Africa People’s Organisation (SWAPO) 
called on foreign companies operating in Namibia to pay taxes to the United Nations and 
not to the South African Government. 


The former Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Sir Garfield Todd, was freed from 
house arrest. 


Guerillas entered Southern Rhodesia from neighbouring Zambia raising fears of a third 
front in the Rhodesian fighting. 


13 June 


29 June 


23 June 


AUSTRALIA 
16 June 


29 June 


NORTH ASIA 
8 June 


AMERICAS 


c June 


13 June 


18 June 


20 June 


PACIFIC 
22 June 


MIDDLE EAST 


1 June 


T3 June 
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The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Mr |. Smith, visited South Africa for talks with 
the Prime Minister, Mr B. J. Vorster, about the escalating guerilla war against Rhodesia. 


The South African Prime Minister, Mr B. J. Vorster arrived in the Federal Republic of 
Germany for talks on southern African issues with United States Secretary of State, 
Dr H. Kissinger. 


The Seychelles gained independence after 162 years of British rule. 


The Basic Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation between Australia and Japan was 
signed in Tokyo by the Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, and the Prime Minister 
of Japan, Mr Takeo Miki. 


The Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, and Mrs Fraser, accompanied by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, and officials of the Departments 
of the Prime Minister and Cabinet, Foreign Affairs, Overseas Trade and the Treasury 
returned to Australia following a thirteen-day visit to Japan and China. 


The Japanese Government deposited its instruments of ratification of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. 


The Bolivian Government placed the country under a state of siege, arrested several 
trade-union leaders and sent troops to occupy key mining areas following recent riots, 


Uruguay's armed forces ousted President J. M. Bordaberry from office and replaced him 
with Vice-President A. Demicheli. 


The General Assembly of the Organisation of American States ended in Santiago, Chile. 


The Jamaican Government declared a state of emergency following the recent escalation 
of violence. 


General elections for the thirty-eight-member National Assembly were held in the Solomon 
Islands. The results indicated that the formation of political parties in the Solomons has 
had little impact—electors preferring to vote for individuals rather than parties or policies. 
The election for Chief Minister is expected to be decided in the first half of July. 


Further Syrian troops were reported to have crossed into Lebanon from the north and 


the east. 


With continued fighting in Lebanon, Syria declared its intention to retain troops in Lebanon 
until peace was assured and President-elect Elias Sarkis assumed office. 
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16-30 June 


23 June 


A series of road convoys to Damascus and a United States naval evacuation helped 
foreigners leave Lebanon. 


The Prime Ministers of Egypt, Syria, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia met in Riyadh to attempt a 
reconciliation of differences between Egypt and Syria. 


UNITED NATIONS 


11 June 


19 June 


23 June 


INDOCHINA 
9 June 
16-17 June 


24 June 


ANTARCTICA 
28 June 


Habitat: The U.N. Conference on Human Settlements ended in Vancouver without 
agreement on future institutional arrangements and without the support of most Western 
countries including Australia) for a final Declaration of Principles, 


The U.N. Security Council adopted by concensus and with ‘unanimous support’ a resolution 
strongly condemning the South African Government for resorting to violence against, 
and killing, African people in the Soweto riots. 


A draft Security Council resolution recommending admission of Angola to the U.N. was 
not adopted because of the negative vote of the United States. The vote was 13-1 
(USA) — 0, with China not participating. 


The first Ambassador to Japan of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam arrived in Tokyo. 


The Thai and Cambodian Foreign Ministers held further talks on relations between their 
countries in the Cambodian town of Sisophon. 


The first session of the National Assembly for both North and South Viet Nam opened 
in Hanoi. Hanoi Radio announced that this signified the unification of Viet Nam had 
taken effect. 


Representatives of the twelve Antarctic Treaty signatory nations began a two-week 
conference in Paris to study the scientific, technological, legal and political questions 
involved in the exploration and exploitation of the mineral resources of the Antarctic 
Treaty Area. 
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Our cover shows the Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, and 
the Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Takeo Miki, after signing the Basic 
Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation between Australia and Japan 
in Tokyo on 16 June (For text see June edition of AFAR, page 315) 
Articles on the Prime Minister's visit to Japan and China 

begin on page 348. 
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and the Chinese Premier, Mr Hua Kuo-feng, during Mr Fraser's 
recent visit to Japan and China. 


Asia and our future 362 


This article, written by the Prime Minsiter, Mr J. M. Fraser, 
following his recent visit to Japan and China, is reprinted 
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Spain after Franco: Tentative change 378 


The question of reform is a divisive one in modern Spain. 
Nevertheless, moves are taking place slowly towards a more 


democratic system of government. 
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PRIME MINISTER'S VISIT 


Prime Minister's visit to Japan 
and China — major speeches 


The Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, made several significant 
speeches during his recent visit to Japan and China and leaders of the host 
countries also spoke on matters of deep interest to Australia. 

Below are three speeches by Mr Fraser in Japan and a speech by the 

Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Takeo Miki, followed by two speeches by 

Mr Fraser in China and a speech by the Chinese Premier, Mr Hua Kuo-feng. 


The speeches, in the order in which they 
are printed, are: 

= Mr Fraser's speech at the banquet 
given for him by Mr Miki on 16 June: 

a Mr Miki’s speech at the above 
banquet; 

a Mr Fraser's speech to the Japanese 
Federation of Economic Organisations 
(Keidanren) on 17 June; 

= Mr Fraser's speech at the banquet 
he gave on 17 June for Mr Miki: 

= Speech by Mr Hua Kuo-feng at the 
banquet for Mr Fraser on 20 June: 

= Mr Fraser's speech at the above 
banquet; 

= Mr Fraser's speech at the banquet he 
gave for Mr Hua Kuo-feng on 23 June. 


Banquet for Mr Fraser 


Following is the speech by the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. 
Fraser, at the banquet given for him 
by the Japanese Prime Minister, 

Mr Takeo Miki, on 16 June: 


Mr Prime Minister, let me begin by 
saying@#that | and my Government place 
veaureat value on this visit to one of the 
truly significant countries in the world. 

Japan is, in many important respects, a 
unique country. In the past quarter 
century its economy has expanded at a 
rate unprecedented in human history. 
While becoming one of the two most 
technologically advanced countries in the 
world, Japan has, to a remarkable extent, 
preserved its distinct cultural heritage. 
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Living in one of the world’s most tense 
international situations—in North East 
Asia—Japan has renounced nuclear 
weapons. It has renounced them, although 
it is as well equipped to produce them as 
anyone else, and though the other three 
great powers involved have them. 


Mr Prime Minister, Australian contacts 
with Japan stretch back over a century, 
from the time of the entry of modern 
Japan into the outside world. It has to be 
conceded that these contacts were of a 
limited and simple kind. In the 1860s for 
example, two enterprising gentlemen 
arrived in Japan from Australia. After a 
successful entry into the publishing 
business, one of them became the 
recognised father of the vernacular press 
in Japan. 

The first Japanese arrivals in Australia 
came somewhat later, but by the end of 
the 19th century some thousands of 
Japanese were engaged in the pearl, 
beche-de-mer and sugar industries in 
Australia’s north. Things have moved on a 
long way since those days, Mr Prime 
Minister. The occasion which brings us 
together here tonight—the signature of a 
Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation 
between our two countries—testifies to 
this. 


Mr Prime Minister, to speak in terms of 
celebrating an end or of welcoming a 
beginning has a pleasantly dramatic ring. 
Yet this treaty also represents neither an 
end nor a beginning, but a most significant 


step forward in a continuing relationship. 
it did not spring suddenly out of the 
ground, but emerged naturally from a 
relationship which has grown and 
orospered over the last two decades. It 
was brought into being by the mutual 
recognition that the relationship has now 
reached the stage where certain things 
need to be formally recognised and other 
dimensions need to be added to that 
relationship. 

Today, Mr Prime Minister, our two 
countries have become, by very different 
routes, two of the very few stable and 
prosperous democracies in the world. Our 
prosperity owes more than a little to the 
mutually beneficial trade which has 
developed between us. We know that you 
are concerned, as we certainly are, to 
create the conditions of dependability and 
oredictability which will allow this trade 
to develop and thrive further. These 
conditions have not always been present 
in the past, and it is one of the main 
ourposes of the treaty to put this right and 
to keep it right. | believe we both 
clearly recognise that the mutual benefits 
accruing from the steady growth of this 
relationship, on an equitable basis, far 
eutweigh any short-term unilateral 
advantage. 

Mr Prime Minister, both our societies 
are free societies, committed to democratic 
institutions and the rule of law. We both 
believe in the efficacy of private enterprise. 
We both live by trade. We both have a 
common concern to promote and maintain 
the stability which trade requires. For all 
these reasons, both our countries have 
found alliance with the United States, the 
world’s major democratic power, to be 
natural and congenial. The Australian 
Government believes that a continuation 
of the American role in our region is a 
key element in the maintenance of peace 
and stability. We also believe that the best 
way of ensuring that continuation is for 
us to demonstrate that we ourselves take 
the security and stability of the region 
seriously. We are acting on, and we shall 
continue to act on, that belief. 
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Mr Prime Minister, the dimension of our 
relationship which usually receives the 
greatest attention is, quite understandably, 
the economic one. We shall be discussing 
that at length during the next day or so, 
and | shall be speaking about it publicly. 
So | would like to spend the remainder of 
my time tonight looking at the cultural 
aspect of our relationship. 

| know that you will agree with me 
that if our relationship is to deepen and 
our co-operation to extend, we must take 
steps to understand each other better—not 
merely at the level of government but at 
every level. There are real differences of 
culture, and, unfortunately, real areas of 
mutual ignorance to be overcome. 

Yours is a very ancient culture. One of 
your great sources of strength has been 
your Capacity to maintain its continuity 
and vitality while experiencing one of the 
most remarkable transitions in recorded 
history. Your success in moving from a 
feudal and self-absorbed society to a 
modern and outward-turning one with 
unprecedented pace and purpose was 
largely due to it. Our culture is also a vital 
and, | believe, a creative one. But it is 
much younger and has had to struggle to 
emerge from the shadow of a great 
European culture, to establish its own 
identity. It is not easy for two such 
societies to understand each other fully. 
But until we break down the national 
stereotypes which exist and replace them 
with genuine understanding, our 
relationship will not achieve its full 
potential. Our recognition of this truth is 
embodied in the Australia-Japan Cultural 
Agreement which was signed in 1974. It 
is also the premise underlying the 
establishment of the Australia-Japan 
Foundation by my Government this year. 
The Foundation’s activities will focus on 
personal contact spanning the whole 
spectrum of society—language, history, 


social and political ideas and institutions, , 


the arts, economic and industrial 
organisations. 

It would be a mistake to expect quick, 
spectacular results from these ventures. 
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But their long term benefits will, | am sure, 
be of very great importance. Greater 
understanding cannot guarantee agree- 
ment, but it can remove many unnecessary 
disagreements and make existing agree- 
ment more meaningful. These new 
initiatives by my Government will go hand 
in hand with the fast growing interest of 
Australia’s younger generation in Japan 
and Japanese culture. Australia already 
has a higher percentage of students 
learning Japanese than other countries. | 
have long believed that there was great 
value to us both in encouraging the 
learning of the Japanese language in 
Australia. While | was Minister for 
Education | took an interest in the 
establishment of a committee to prepare 
proposals for the development of the 
teaching of Asian languages in Australian 
schools. | am pleased to say that there 

are now over 6,000 students studying the 
Japanese language in Australian schools— 
a six-fold increase since 1969. 


Mr Prime Minister, you have been 
generous in your time. We will be having 
ample discussions on these and other 
matters during my visit. Let me therefore 
conclude by again thanking you and your 
Government most warmly for your 
hospitality and again stressing the very 
great importance we attach to our 
friendship with you and the Japanese 
people. 


Japan welcome 


Following is the speech by the 
Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Takeo 
Miki, at the banquet he gave for the 
Austfalian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. 
Frer on 16 June. 


It is a great honour and pleasure for me 
to extend, on behalf of the Government 
and people of Japan, a most sincere 
welcome to the Right Honourable 
J. M. Fraser, Prime Minister of Australia, 
Mrs Fraser, the Honourable A. S. Peacock, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and other 
distinguished people accompanying them. 
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Mr Prime Minister, since you became 
Prime Minister last December you have 
made clear on various occasions the 
position of your Government that it 
attaches great importance to the relations 
with my country. This has deeply 
impressed and encouraged my nation 
as well as myself. 


As you are all aware, the relations 
between Japan and Australia have made 
great strides in recent years on the basis 
of mutual dependence of our economies 
and have come to bear a vital significance 
for their subsistence and development. 
Today, we cannot conceive of a Japanese 
economy without our economic relations 
with Australia, and perhaps | may be 
permitted to speak of Australia in 
similar terms. 


In addition, the exchanges between 
Japan and Australia have recently been 
broadened and deepened in political, 
cultural, social and various other fields. 
Such broad interchanges between our 
two countries will, | believe, greatly 
contribute to promoting mutual 
understanding and deepening mutual 
trust between our two peoples. 


Furthermore, our two nations, as 
advanced democracies in the Asian and 
Pacific region, share a great deal of 
common interest in and responsibility for 
the stability and development of this 
region. 


| have every confidence that the 
Japan-Australia relationship will grow 
ever closer in the future. What lays a firm 
foundation for this is the Basic Treaty of 
Friendship and Co-operation between 
Japan and Australia signed by Your 
Excellency and myself this afternoon. 
This Treaty is designed to further develop, 
on a long-term perspective, the friendly 
and co-operative relations between 
Japan and Australia in a wide range of 
fields, such as political, economic, 
cultural, and social, on a firm basis of 
mutual trust, and | am certain that it will 
usher in a new era in our relations. 
Indeed, your visit to this country 


symbolises the beginning of a new 
chapter in the history of the Japan-Australia 
relations. 


Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, 
may | now invite you all to rise and join 
me in drinking to the health of Prime 
Winister and Mrs Fraser, to the development 
and prosperity of Australia, and to the 
new age of our mutual relations. 
Thank you. 


Mr Fraser’s speech to Economic 
Organisations 


Following is the speech by the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. 
Fraser, to the Japanese Federation 
ef Economic Organisations 
‘Keidanren) on 17 June: 


Thank you for your kind comments and 
words of welcome. It gives me great 
pleasure to be in Japan. | am especially 
pleased to have the opportunity to address 
this distinguished group of industrial and 
business leaders. Yours is the principal 
responsibility for the continuing develop- 
ment of the Japanese economy, which has 
such great significance for Australia and 
for much of the world. 


The Prime Minister, 

Mr J. M. Fraser, visiting 
a camera factory 

in Japan. 
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Both of our countries have had to cope 
over the last couple of years with the 
disturbing combination of recession and 
inflation. The Governments of both 
Australia and Japan have had to find new 
solutions to these problems. Fortunately, 
there are signs of economic recovery in 
your country and ours. There are still many 
problems to overcome but with patience 
and care we can look forward to better 
times. 

Our main objective in Australia has been 
to restrain public spending in order to 
transfer resources to individuals and to 
companies. Through these means the 
private sector is acquiring the resources 
and the room to expand so that economic 
growth can once more take place. | am 
pleased to say that the Australian economy 
is now recovering. The economic recovery 
in Japan is also of great importance to us, 
as our recovery is to Japan. 


It is too often forgotten that the chance 
of improvement on the economic well- 
being of the people of the developing 
nations depends on the health and 
strength of the economies of the developed 
nations. We have seen the effects in the 
developing countries over the last couple 
of years of a decline in world economic 
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activity and a slackening in demand for 
their products. Until we see an improve- 
ment in world trade there is little hope for 
those countries of any significant 
improvement. The new Treaty of Friendship 
and Co-operation emphasises, in Article IV, 
that ‘the continuous expansion of 
international trade on an open, multi- 
lateral and non-discriminatory basis is of 
fundamental importance for the sound 
development of the world economy.’ 


The development of trade between 
Japan and Australia as you would know 
best has been remarkable. Nineteen years 
ago our two countries signed the 
Commerce Agreement. Since then trade 
between us has increased fifteenfold. It is 
now the seventh largest trade flow in the 
world. Japan has now become Australia’s 
major trading partner. In 1974/75 you 
took thirty per cent of our exports and 
provided twenty per cent of our imports. 
The reason for this is plain. Our trade is 
complementary. Australia has become a 
major source of raw materials and food- 
stuffs for Japan. In return Japan is a 
significant source of manufactured goods 
for Australia. 


Growing interdependence between our 
two countries has been an inevitable effect 
of the complementary nature of our trade. 
Some people suggest that such inter- 
dependence breeds risk and vulnerability. 
| cannot share that concern. Our 
interdependence reflects the national 
advantages which Japan and Australia 
possess. The nature and degree of our 
interdependence may change, but it will 
continue to provide a basis for a secure 
and stgble relationship. 


must continue to seek out and 
explore opportunities for economic 
co-operation to ensure that our trade is 
placed on the soundest possible footing. 
It is important that we each strive to 
develop the greatest possible degree of 
predictability and stability. This is the way 
to an enduring confidence between us. 
| strongly believe that both countries will 
benefit from the fullest possible consulta- 
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tion on supply and market prospects and 
on the development of domestic policies 
affecting trade and investment between 
the two countries. Present arrangements 
for discussions between Australian and 
Japanese Ministers and officials offer a 
useful and effective means of raising many 
of these issues in a co-operative 
atmosphere. These arrangements should 
be developed as the need arises. 

Perhaps the most important link which 
has emerged between our two countries 
over the last decade has been our 
increasing interdependence in respect of 
raw materials. Recognition of this factor 
prompted my Government to ask 
Mr Anthony, Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for National Resources and 
Overseas Trade, to come to Japan early this 
year. He came on the first overseas visit 
by a Minister of my Government. Australian 
exports of minerals to Japan are of 
fundamental importance to both countries. 
Australia has no other markets of such 
size and with such potential for growth. 
Japan has no other supplier with such a 
wealth of resources and the potential for 
security of supply. All the factors are 
present for the further development of an 
economic relationship which should confer 
enormous benefits on both countries. 
Since we came into office we have taken 
action to give confidence in Australia as a 
long term source of supply. Japan has 
emphasised the need for a secure and 
increasing supply of steel-making raw 
materials. The last couple of years have 
been difficult around the world. Predictably 
this has had its effect on the Japanese 
steel industry. It is now clear, however, 
that recovery is underway. The information 
supplied by Japan suggests that many new 
projects must come on stream within a 
fairly short time. Given the lead-time and 
the huge amounts of money involved for 
projects of the magnitude envisaged, 
decisions must be made now to ensure 
that these raw materials will be available 
when required. We recognise that fact. 

In the case of coal, representatives from 
the Japanese steel industry and the 


Japanese Government indicated their 
concern that new projects should be 
developed in Australia. Between them 
these projects will make available in 
excess of an additional thirteen million 
tonnes of high quality coking coal per 
annum. My Government had urgent 
discussions with the companies concerned 
to remove impediments in the way of the 
development. 

In the case of iron ore, various Australian 
companies are promoting with Japanese 
mills a new generation of iron ore projects 
based on the vast, rich reserves of the 
Pilbara in Western Australia. These 
potential projects include completely new 
mining operations, and incremental 
expansions of existing mines. For some 
time now the Australian companies have 
met Japanese mills’ requests for bulk 
samples and detailed feasibility studies. 
They are now awaiting the mills’ decisions 
ən export contracts. | would explain that 
my Government is not setting any 
priorities as between individual projects, 
recognising that this is properly a matter 
for commercial negotiation. 

Japan will never find a more stable, 
convenient and efficient iron ore supplier 
than Australia. Australia first commenced 
exporting iron ore a little over a decade 
ago. In this time, Australian iron ore 
producers have supplied Japanese steel 
mills with 400 million tonnes of iron 
ore—a virtual mountain of iron ore—a 
mountain worth more than $3000 million. 

Further development of this mutually 
beneficial trade, depends on the new iron 
ore developments being brought into 
production. | look forward to Japanese 
mills reaching decisions soon on new 
export contracts for these projects. The 
urgent attention the Australian Government 
gave to these projects demonstrates, in a 
way that words never can, Austalia’s 
attitude to Japan. It should reassure your 
country of the reliability of Australia as a 
stable, continuing long term source of 
supply of raw materials. 

| have emphasized our trade in minerals 
because it is so important. But Australia 
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is also a major exporter of agricultural 
projects to Japan and other countries. 
Access to international markets for our 
beef, wheat, dairy projects, wool and 
sugar and stable marketing arrangements 
for these products are of great importance 
to Australia. The development of our 
minerals industry has been based on the 
security of long term contracts. We would 
like to see the development with Japan of 
similar arrangements or at least minimum 
access assurances for our agricultural 
products. | am pleased in this respect that 
the market for Australian beef in Japan 
has started to grow and that your 
Government has decided to announce 
six-monthly quotas. This will introduce a 
degree of predictability into the market. 

It is important that industries that have 
been developed or expanded to meet your 
requirements are assured of a stable 
market at fair and reasonable prices. The 
stronger the assurances that can be given 
the more confidently can businessmen 
undertake the necessary investments. 

One matter which | know has been a 
source of concern for Japan is the 
question of the Australian Government's 
export control powers. | wish to put any 
of your concerns on this matter to rest by 
defining first the role of business and then 
the role of Government in this matter. Let 
me make it clear that my Government 
looks to the private sector to negotiate 
and carry out export contracts in respect 
of minerals. We are fully committed to the 
private enterprise system. This confidence 
is based on our belief that the private 
sector is fully aware of the need to 
maintain and develop our trade. We 
believe that the private companies NG 
carrying our commercial negotiations ar 
the best qualified to make judgments 
about what things are reasonable or not 
reasonable in mineral negotiations. 
Commercially acceptable agreements and 
reasonable market prices satisfactory to > 
both buyer and seller are more likely to 
result from free and open negotiations by 
companies than general intervention by a 
Government that thinks it knows best. This 
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The Prime Minister, 

Mr J. M. Fraser, operates a 
rotary hoe on a visit to a 
Japanese farm near Kyoto. 


is particularly so where differences between 
buyers and sellers are on fine points which 
only experts can properly resolve. If 
commercial negotiations produce a 
commercial result, related to world market 
prices, there is no role for government. 
Only if the prices do not reflect world 
market prices—if Australia’s national 
interest is being adversely affected—has 
the Government a proper case for 
intervention. | believe that in the short 
time my Government has been in office, 
we have provided evidence of our 
intention. Recent negotiations on iron 

ore and soft coking coal prices between 
Australian producers and the Japanese 
mills were settled on a commercial basis 
without the need for government 
intervention. Given goodwill on both sides, 
there ¿£ no reason why this cannot be the 
parn for the future. 


As well as the large and growing trade 
relationship between our countries, Japan 
is increasingly important as a potential 
source of investment capital. Traditional 
sources of overseas investment in 
Australia have been the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Japanese investment 
has represented only about ten per cent 
of total overseas investment over the past 
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ten years. With the progressive relaxation 
of the Japanese Government's control 

over Capital outflow, | expect that 
Japanese investors will play an increasingly 
important role in Australia’s development. 
We welcome Japanese investment. 
Japanese investment is as welcome as the 
investment of any other country. 


My Government regards foreign 
investment as being of major importance 
to Australia’s development. It brings with 
it job opportunities, new technological, 
managerial and workforce skills, increased 
export incomes, a broader and stronger 
industrial base. 

My Government's positive policy towards 
foreign investment has been thoroughly 
spelled out. Its major objectives are to 
encourage foreign investment and to 
ensure that the benefits of this investment 
are fairly shared between the foreign 
investor and the Australian community. To 
this end we screen certain categories of 
new investment to determine whether 
such investment would be contrary to the 
national interest. We would like to have 
Japanese capital in partnership with 
Australian capital. One way to ensure 
that projects will be developed to meet 
Japanese needs is through joint ventures 


with Australian enterprise. Developments 
in Australia are also a way of securing 
aecess to Australian Markets, as Toyota 
and Nissan have discovered. In the case 
of mineral development and other natural 
resource projects, we have laid down 
guidelines on acceptable levels of Australian 
equity participation. Fifty per cent 
Australian equity is generally required, 
seventy-five per cent in the particular 
instance of uranium. 


These guidelines have been laid down 
because projects in these key areas 
involve the development and exploitation 
of the natural resources wealth of the 
Australian continent and off-shore areas. 
The Government believes that Australians 
should have the maximum opportunity 
to participate in the ownership and 
control of these projects. The Government 
recognises that Australian equity capital 
may not always be available on reasonable 
terms and conditions for some projects. 
Where adequate Australian equity 
participation is not available, a project may 
still be permitted to proceed where it 
would not be against the national interest 
for it to do so. In such circumstances we 
will, as appropriate, seek satisfactory 
arrangements for increasing Australian 
equity within an agreed period. 


Australia’s approach to foreign invest- 
ment is not inflexible or rigid. If any 
potential investor is uncertain about 
whether a project satisfies the guidelines, 
my advice is that the proposal be 
submitted to the Foreign Investment 
Review Board. The Board will be very 
happy to advise him and the Government 
will give a decision on any subsequent 
formal application as soon as possible. 


Concern has been expressed in Japan 
about Australia’s participation in the 
bauxite, copper and iron ore producer 
organisations. | would like to dispel any 
grounds upon which these feelings might 
be based. As a participant in these 
organisations Australia has made it clear 
that its commitment is to producer / 
consumer co-operation. Australia will not 
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be a party to any action aimed at holding 
consumer countries to ransom. Producers 
of raw materials are entitled to receive 
fair prices for their exports. Consuming 
countries are equally entitled to reasonable 
supplies of raw materials at fair prices. 
The co-operation made possible through 
these producer bodies should assist to 
fulfill both our countries interests through 
the orderly development of production 
and trade. 


Both of our economies have undergone 
rapid change in recent years. | would not 
expect the dynamism of development to 
slacken though its form may differ. 
Herein lies an opportunity for both our 
countries ; Japan’s interest for example, 
in deploying a greater share of its 
investment towards high technology 
industries can be complemented closely 
with Australia’s aim to upgrade the 
processing of our raw material production. 


Yesterday, | had the great pleasure of 
signing with your Prime Minister the Basic 
Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation. 
That Treaty is a symbol of the relationship 
which has developed between our two 
countries. But it is much more than that. 

It is also the symbol of what lies before us, 
of the wider relationship which will 
develop in the political and cultural areas 
as well as in the economic field which 

has so far been paramount. Our 
relationship will not be without its 
difficulties. These are only natural. But our 
relationship is a mature one. We can talk 
and resolve differences. The important 
thing will be not to lose sight of our long 
term objectives. All of us here today will 
have an important role to play in thà new 
and exciting development. bs SS 


Speech at banquet for Mr Miki 
Speech by the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, at the 
banquet he gave for the Japanese 
Prime Minister, Mr Takeo Miki, on 
17 June: 

It was quite soon after the Australian 
Elections that | decided to make this visit 
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to your country. | have long believed that 
the quality of the relationship between 
Australia and Japan is of enormous 
importance to both our countries. Its 
importance, | believe, extends beyond 
our two countries to the western Pacific 
region as a whole. For this reason my 
Government has placed considerable 
weight on consolidating that relationship, 
and as far as possible, dispelling uncertain- 
ties that might stand in the way of further 
broadening the links between us. 
| have felt that my visit would give 
recognition to the extent of the relationship 
which has developed and help chart its 
future course. | have particularly valued, 
Mr Prime Minister, the opportunity to 
discuss with you the various matters which 
properly—and inevitably—arise in the 
growing relationship between Australia 
and Japan. | have appreciated the 
frankness and scope of our discussions, 
and the further contribution | believe these 
discussions have made to mutual 
understanding. 
Though we trace our cultural inheritance 
through different lines it is clear that 
Australia and Japan now have much in 
common: 
= Both Japan and Australia are 
democratic, industrialised, island 
countries ; 

= Both are nations which take pride in the 
extent and quality of their trade, and 
look to expand that trade; 

= Both are located in the western 
Pacific, and both recognise interests in 
the peace and security of that region; 

= Both have a special treaty relationship 
with the United States, which we each 

Be eles with a strong recognition 

the independent contribution we 
make to that relationship. 

In a world suffering from disturbing 
forces of instability it is to these alliances 
that we look as the most important means 
of actively supplementing the efforts we 
make to protect our own security. These 
shared concerns—arising from the common 
elements in our situation—have been very 
much in mind during our discussions. 
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We have, of course, been mainly 
concerned with matters particularly 
related to the Japan-Australia relationship. 
The Basic Treaty has recognised the 
extent to which our interests have become 
complementary and our peoples inter- 
dependent. It gives a new political 
dimension to Australia-Japan relations. 
One indication of the importance we 
attach to this Treaty is the fact that Japan 
is the only country with which we have 
concluded a treaty of friendship. 


The mere existence of the Treaty will not 
mean that no uncertainties or difficulties 
can arise between us: in an economic 
relationship as extensive as ours, problems 
will inevitably develop from time to time. 
The Treaty will, however, provide a frame- 
work within which problems can be more 
easily solved. 


Much of our discussion has dealt with 
matters arising from our commercial 
relationship. We have discussed the 
question of assuring access to each 
other's markets, and conditions for 
investment in Australia. 


On both these issues | have made it 
clear that Australia will act fully within the 
spirit of the treaty we have just concluded. 
Japan can be assured of fair and equitable 
treatment. 


| think we have been able to dispel a 
number of doubts and pave the way for 
an even closer economic relationship. 


Our discussions have not been limited 
to economic matters—neither in their 
content nor in their significance. The 
treaty recognises the need for a broader 
relationship. In our discussions we have 
reached agreement on the need for 
greater cultural and social exchanges. 
Australia has taken action towards these 
ends through: The establishment of the 
Australia-Japan Foundation, regular 
exchange visits by parliamentary delega- 
tions, arrangements for the attachment 
of Japanese civil servants to the Australian 
Public Service, proposals for expanded 
cultural contacts, and greater co-operation 
in science. 


In our discussions on international 
issues we have similarly found accord. 
This is not at all surprising. We share so 
many basic interests. We both place a 
high value on our alliances. But we are 
not, for that reason, any less concerned to 
develop constructive and co-operative 
relations with all countries in the 
neighbourhood that are prepared to 
reciprocate. We share an interest in the 
seaceful development of Asia and the 
Pacific. We are both concerned that the 
pattern of relationships between countries 
in the area and the strategic balance there 
should be stable. As nations for whom 
trade is so important, we both need 
reliable and secure access to the large 
consumer markets of the world. 


Our discussions have taken place 
against this background of common 
interests. 


There has also been another very 
important element—the generous 
hospitality and the unfailing kindness 
you have shown me during my visit. 
| take this opportunity to express my 
sincere appreciation. 


China welcome 


Following is the speech by the 
Chinese Premier, Mr Hua Kuo-feng, 
at the banquet given by him for the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. 
Fraser, on 20 June: 


We are very glad that at the invitation of 
the Chinese Government, the Right 
Honourable Prime Minister Fraser has 
come from afar to our country for an 
official visit, which is a big event in the 
relations between China and Australia. 
Please allow me, on behalf of the Chinese 
Government and people, to extend our 
warm welcome to the Right Honourable 
Prime Minister and Mrs Fraser and all the 
other distinguished guests from Australia. 


Though China and Australia are far 
apart, our two peoples have always been 
friendly towards each other. More than a 
hundred years ago, many Chinese working 
people crossed the vast ocean and settled 
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on the beautiful and richly-endowed land 
of Australia, where they worked and lived 
together with the industrious and 
talented Australian people and sowed the 
seed of the Sino-Australian friendship. 
With the establishment of diplomatic 
relations in 1972, relations between 
China and Australia entered a new stage. 
In the short span of three years or more 
since the establishment of diplomatic 
relations, friendly contacts between our 
two Governments and peoples have 
increased steadily, and trade and 
scientific, technological, sport and cultural 
exchanges between our two countries 
have developed rapidly. All this has 
helped to strengthen our mutual under- 
standing and friendly relations and fully 
conforms to the interests of our two 
peoples. We are sure that Prime Minister 
Fraser's current visit will make a new 
contribution to promoting the development 
of relations between our two countries. 
Comrades and friends, it is clearly 
evident to the people of the world that 
the world today is in great disorder. All 
the basic contradictions in the world are 
sharpening. The rivalry between the two 
superpowers for hegemony extends all 
over the globe. In particular, the super- 
power that is most vociferous for detente, 
in its quest for world hegemony, is 
deliberately squeezing into every opening 
and making trouble and carrying out 
expansion everywhere. It has become the 
main source of a new world war. However, 
though wildly ambitious, it is essentially 
flabby. Like all imperialists, it is but a 
paper tiger, outwardly strong but inwardly 
weak, and fierce of visage but faint of 
heart. The people of all countries w 
surely be able to frustrate all its schem 
so long as they sharpen their vigilance, 
strengthen their unity and dare to wage 
struggle. The people of the world are 
advancing amidst turmoil. The world 
situation is excellent and is becoming more 
and more favourable to the people of all ° 
countries and unfavourable to imperialism, 
colonialism and hegemonism. Countries 
want independence, nations want 
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liberation, and the people want revolution 
—this historical tide is not to be stemmed 
by any superpower, whose trouble-making 
is doomed to failure. Looking ahead, we 
are full of confidence in the world’s 

future. 

Friends and comrades, China and 
Australia have different social systems and 
hold differing views on some international 
issues, but we both stand for the 
development of our bilateral relations on 
the basis of the five principles of mutual 
respect for sovereignty and territorial 
integrity, mutual non-aggression, non- 
interference in each other's internal affairs, 
equality and mutual benefit, and peaceful 
coexistence. We are both concerned for the 
security of the Asian-Pacific region and 
opposed to the seeking of hegemony by 
any country or group of countries in this 
region. In recent years, an increasing 
number of countries in the Asian-Pacific 
region have expressed their opposition to 
the rivalry between the superpowers for 
hegemony in this region. In particular, 
they have heightened their vigilance 
against the activities of infiltration and 
expansion in this region by the super- 
power that is most clamorous for detente. 
Recently, the Governments of Australia 
and New Zealand publicly condemned the 
expansionist behaviour of that superpower. 
We give this our firm support. China is a 
socialist country. It will not be a super- 
power neither today nor ever in future. As 
always, we will resolutely stand on the 
side of the oppressed peoples and 
oppressed nations and continue to fight 
together with them against imperialism, 
colonialism and hegemonism. 

Conggades and friends, the situation in 
Chigé is excellent. With the enthusiastic 
support and active participation of the 
hundreds of millions of people throughout 
the country, the great struggle initiated 
and led personally by Chairman Mao to 
criticize Teng Hsiao-Ping’s counter- 
evolutionary revisionist line and repulse 
the right deviationist attempt to reverse 
correct verdicts is developing in depth 
successfully. China’s industrial and 
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agricultural production and its national 
economy as a whole are growing steadily. 
A thriving scene prevails in our great 
motherland. ‘Everywhere orioles sing, 
swallows dart’, and ‘Red Flags stream in 
the wind in a blaze of glory’. ‘We are 
determined to advance on the crest of 
victory, develop the excellent situation 

and carry this great struggle through to the 
end’. Chairman Mao recently taught us: 
‘Without struggle, there is no progress.’ 
‘Can 800 million people manage without 
struggle ?’ We are sure that, through this 
great struggle, Chairman Mao's proletarian 
revolutionary line will go deeper into the 
hearts of the people, the revolutionary 

line in foreign affairs he formulated for us 
will be implemented still better, and China’s 
socialist revolution and socialist 
construction will develop more rapidly. 


The Right Honourable Prime Minister's 
current visit provides an opportunity for us 
to exchange views extensively on 
international issues of common interest 
and on bilateral relations, and for our 
Australian friends to see something of our 
country with their own eyes. This, we 
believe, will not only serve to further 
enhance the relations between our two 
countries, but also be conducive to our 
respective continued efforts to push 
forward the international situation. 


Mir Fraser’s arrival in China 


Speech by the Prime Minister of 
Australia, Mr J. M. Fraser, at the 
banquet in his honour given by 
the Chinese Premier, Mr Hua 
Kuo-feng, on 20 June 1976: 


Premier Hua Kuo-feng, distinguished 
Chinese friends, excellencies, ladies and 
gentlemen. | want to express my 
appreciation for the warmth of the 
welcome provided to us this afternoon, 
and to all those members of the diplomatic 
corps who came to the airport to greet us. 


| accepted with great pleasure your 
invitation to visit China. My visit gives us 
both an opportunity to consider further 
our developing relationship. | come to 


The Prime Minister, 

Mr J. M. Fraser (left), and 
Mrs Fraser (centre back- 
ground ), tour the Summer 
Palace, Peking, on 21 June, 
with the Chinese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, 

Mr Chiao Kuan-hua. 


Peking with the specific objective of 
deepening the understanding between our 
two Governments and peoples. For the 
future well being of our people and of the 
people of the region in which we are 
interested, it is important that we under- 
stand each other's hopes and aspirations. 
each other's viewpoints on the world and 
regional situations. It is important that we 
make every effort to improve our 
understanding of each other. A major 
theme of my visit to China and Japan is 
the need to develop understanding 
between people with different histories 
and cultures. | strongly believe that 
action should be taken to improve the 
mutual understanding of our two 
countries. The major exhibition of 
China’s historical treasures that will 
shortly be going to Australia is not only 
greatly appreciated by Australia, but will 
do much to increase interest in China 
among Australians. 


China's historical experience would 
provide ample justification for her being 
suspicious of outsiders. But the world 
changes—and a realistic analysis of 
current interests must determine attitudes. 
We approach foreign policy not on the 
basis of a country’s ideology nor its social 
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system, but on its international policies 
and the way it relates to other countries. 
What is required is an identification of 
the common interests countries share 
with one another. | believe our mutual 
interests are becoming clearer, and more 
clearly realised by both of us. The 
importance to us both of future develop- 
ments in the Asian /Pacific region, and the 
future importance of that region, provides 
a basis for a working relationship. There 
is much value in frank communication and 
discussion. In this way, we can each 

take account of the real interests of the 
other. We look for a realistic relationship 
carrying mutual practical benefits. 
Benefits of that sort are clearly to be seen 
in the growth of our trading relationship. 
Modern technology facilitates, and 

makes more necessary, greater tin 
personal contact, which can lead to an 
enduring relationship. $ 


| am aware of China's view that there 
is ‘great disorder under heaven’. In a 
period of disorder and uncertainty in 
international affairs, the need for 
realistic priorities and approaches to ° 
security cannot be questioned. The right 
to decide one’s own destiny is perhaps 
the strongest moving force in all the 
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countries of our region. Australia is 
determined to act in parallel and in 
concert with others to preserve its national 
independence. Australia is resolutely 
opposed to the attempt of any great 
powers to dominate others. Australia has 
long supported, including in many 
practical ways, co-operation between 
countries of South-East Asia. In particular, 
we have built up a unique relationship 
with the five ASEAN countries and 
attach great importance to it. We support 
all the ASEAN countries in their efforts to 
ensure that no great power dominates 
their region. We seek stability and balance 
in the Indian Ocean region on which we 
border. To our north-east we seek to build 
relations of mutual respect and mutual 
benefit with the newly emerging nations of 
Oceania. With New Zealand, and the 
United States, we are joined in the 
ANZUS Treaty, by which we have 
undertaken to act separately and jointly 
to maintain and develop our individual 
and collective defence capacity. | 
therefore look forward, your excellency, to 
exploring with you in more detail, our 
respective views about the challenges 
confronting us in the world today. 

| look forward to an exchange of ideas 
on how stability in our region may be 
built through co-operation and through the 
sympathetic support of others working for 
peace and co-operation. China, like other 
major powers, has a great task in 
improving the standard of life of her 
people. | look forward to hearing about 
your approach to economic development 
and to the objectives set by your Chair- 
man for China to achieve by the end of 
the cegmury. | look forward to the 
opportunity you will be so generously 
giving me to see that economic 
performance in action, particularly in the 
field of agriculture, which is of such basic 
importance to both our countries, and in 
which |, myself, have some interest. As 
€hina succeeds in this task, her influence 
on world affairs will be even greater. 
How China exercises that influence will 
be a major factor determining the 
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possibilities for world peace, for the 
remainder of this century and for the 
next. In the end, the strength of a 
country is the resourcefulness and 
application of its people, and we as 
governments must always understand 
that we are the servants of the people, 
and the people are our masters. 


Not the least remarkable chapter in a 
long and proud history in which China 
has contributed so much to world 
Civilisation, is the great efforts of her 
people today to build-a new society 
benefiting all its members. It is with the 
importance of that great endeavour in 
mind, and in appreciation and gratitude 
for your invitation and your splendid 
hospitality that on behalf of my wife and 
all my party, | propose a toast to Chairman 
Mao Tsetung, to your excellency Premier 
Hua Kuo-feng, to all distinguished guests 
here tonight, and to the growth of 
understanding between the peoples of 
China and Australia. 


Farewell banquet in China 


Speech by the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, at the 
banquet he gave for the Chinese 
Premier, Mir Hua Kuo-feng, on 
23 June: 


Now that our discussions have concluded 
| want to express my very great 
appreciation for the hospitality you have 
shown to me, to my wife and to the 
members of the Australian delegation. 
Both you yourself, and those members of 
the Chinese people we have been 
fortunate enough to meet, have treated 
us with unfailing courtesy and warmth, 
and | know this has been appreciated by 
us all. 


The lengthy discussions we have had 
over the last few days have been friendly 
and candid. We have spoken plainly to 
each other—which is the only way two 
nations wishing to improve their mutual 
understanding can talk with each other. 
We have appreciated the detail with which 
you made the Chinese presentation, and 


we in our turn have sought to present 
Australia’s foreign policy comprehensively. 
A major purpose of our discussions has 
been to advance the vitally important 
process of identifying common interests. 
This has been achieved. As we have 
presented our independent views of the 
world, we have confirmed that there are 
many important matters on which our 
views are similar. There are, of course, 
some matters on which we do not agree, 
and we have spoken about these frankly, 
but areas of agreement have been very 
broad and important. We each have 
spoken of our commitment to: 
= World peace and security based on 
respect for national independence ; 
a The rejection of policies based on the 
subordination of one race to another— 
a subordination which offends the 
fundamental principles of human 
dignity. We all deplore the events of 
recent days which have led to such 
tragic results ; 
= Resolution in opposing the attempt 
of any great power to dominate other 
nations; and 
= The belief that nations should make 
adequate provision for their legitimate 
defence needs. 

One basic matter on which there is 
agreement is the need to assess the world 
realistically, to see it as it is—and not as 
we would like it to be. We for our part 
will base our foreign policy not on a 
country’s ideology or its social system but 
on that country’s actions and the extent 
to which shared interests can be identified. 

The identification of those matters where 
there are similar assessments is a crucial 
part of the process of implementing a 
sound foreign policy. It is a process that, 
in Australia’s view, requires greater 
attention than it has received in the past. 
There is a great value in regular discussions 
—at different levels—in advancing the 
identification of shared interests and 
elaborating one’s analysis of the 
international situation. Australia, | 
believe, is well placed to pursue this 
process because it has good relations with 
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many important countries concerned with 
the Asia/Pacific area. Australia has close 
and warm relations with the ASEAN. 
group of countries, with Papua New 
Guinea and nations of the South Pacific. 

| have come to Peking from Japan where 

| signed, on behalf of Australia, a Treaty 
of Friendship and Co-operation and where 
both myself and our Foreign Minister, 

Mr Peacock, had wide-ranging discussions 
with the leaders of Japan. Shortly | will be 
going to the United States to meet 
President Ford. In all of my discussions | 
have been, and will be, seeking further 
clarification of those areas where 
important interests are shared. 

A realistic view of the world requires 
that we place great emphasis on assessing 
priorities. Particularly in the current 
international situation, clarification of 
priorities is of fundamental importance so 
that countries can ensure that all their 
international dealings—at all levels— 
advance the major objectives that they 
have set themselves to achieve. And it 
may well be that in pursuit of major 
objectives some matters of lesser 
importance ought to be set aside. For our 
part our dealings with other countries will 
be based on mutual respect and peaceful 
co-operation. The chances for international 
peace and development will be greatly 
enhanced if major powers can base their 
relations on non-interference in other 
countries at all levels. In securing the 
peaceful development of the world and 
the well-being of its peoples China can 
have a most positive and constructive role. 
By her words and by her actions China 
can help to clarify and advance 
constructive relations between stat@&The 
future of people everywhere will be > 
profoundly influenced by the course 
China pursues. China has a long perspective 
on the world. In the past few days | have 
seen some of the past achievements of 
the long Chinese civilisation. | know that 
China seeks also to look far into the 
future. The present time is an important 
one in setting the course for that long 
journey. 
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| am confident that our discussions have 
further advanced relations between China 
and Australia and have established a new 
stage for further constructive dealings at 
various levels in the future. Mr Premier, | 
am delighted that both you and your 
Foreign Minister have expressed your 
willingness to pay us a visit at 
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appropriate times. The members of the 
Australian delegation are now looking 
forward very much, Mr Premier, to our 
visit to other parts of China and to 
meeting more of the Chinese people. Let 
me now take this opportunity to thank you 
once again most warmly for your excellent 
hospitality. 


This article, written by the Prime 
Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, following 
his recent visit to Japan and China, 
is reprinted from The Age, 
Melbourne, of 3 July. 


One of the most important ways of preserving world peace is for nations to 
improve their understanding of each other. The most secure basis for good 
relations between nations is an improved understanding of the common 

interests that countries share and of the different interests and perceptions 


that divide them. 


In particular, heads of government meetings can contribute much to the 
process of inter-governmental consultation and understanding. It is only on 
the basis of shared interests and concerns and an understanding of areas 

of difference that conflicts can be minimised and lasting, mutually 


satisfactory relations can be built. 


It is possible for nations with differing 
ideologies or social systems to give 
sufficient priority to common concerns to 
have a sound basis for working relations. 

It is on the basis of their common 


interest in avoiding nuclear conflict that the 


United States and the Soviet Union have, 
over taf years, sought to deal and 
negetiate with each other. 

When we share not merely interests but 
values and ideals, co-operation can be 
closer. Our traditional relationship with the 
United States is of this broader kind. We 
seek to establish a relationship of this kind 
with Japan. 

My visit to Japan and China had as its 
principal objectives increasing our mutual 
understanding and exploring further the 
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concerns that we share with these 
countries. 

This is particularly important now that 
Australia is playing a more independent 
role in the world. An essential basis for an 
effective independent foreign policy is a 
good understanding of the attitudes and 
policies of countries which affect us. 
Without a realistic assessment of the 
world, we will not be able to foresee and 
take account of possible problems which 
could arise for Australia nor effectively use 
opportunities open to us. 

The essence of Australian foreign policy, 
in the view of the Government, should be 
an active and enlightened realism. 
Australia cannot afford only to react to 
events overseas. We should seek to make 


3 constructive and enlightened contribution 
to a peaceful and humane international 
order. 


Balance of power 


Australia, being a middle power, has only 

a limited capacity to influence world events. 
We must rely on the skill of our diplomacy. 
lr that way we can have a positive impact 
if we are prepared to speak the truth about 
the world, to explore with many countries 
—especially those concerned with the 

Asia /Pacific region—interests that we 
snare, and discuss with them ways of best 
realising those mutual interests. 

There are many aspects of the world 
which concern Australia, and which we 
ignore at our peril. These include the 
continuing instability in relations between 
the superpowers, the continued readiness 
of some states to pursue their interests by 
the use of force, the growing influence in 
the world of countries opposed to the 
freedom and respect for the individual, 
racial and political oppression, problems 
of energy and resources, and the appalling 
problems of hunger, poverty and disease. 

Of great immediate concern is the state 
of balance between the superpowers. 
Together with many other Western 
sountries Australia has recently expressed 
soncern at the continuing pace of the 
development of Soviet military power, at a 
time when the military forces of the 
Western countries are comparatively static. 

All the Foreign Ministers and all the 
Defence Ministers of the NATO powers 
have, in the past six weeks, expressed their 
concern at the Soviet military build-up 
‘beyond levels justified for defensive 
purposes’ and its increased emphasis on 
offensive capabilities. It is worth noting 
that the NATO countries, include at least 
three socialist powers: West Germany, 
Netherlands, and Britain. Both Dr Kissinger 
and Mr Carter in the United States have 
indicated in recent statements that the 
growth of Soviet military power cannot be 
ignored. 

Angola shows that the Soviet Union is 
prepared to use its power far beyond 
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established zones of legitimate Soviet 
influence. 

The Australian Government strongly 
supports negotiations between the 
superpowers to limit arms development 
and ease tensions. But such negotiations 
must be realistic and based on an accurate 
appreciation of the facts. 

The Australian Government seeks good 
relations with the Soviet Union and will 
continue to work to futher develop them. 
There are apparently some who believe 
that seeking good relations with the 
Soviet Union means that we should keep 
quiet about our concerns. We believe our 
greater obligation is to state the facts as 
they are. Our first obligation is to keep 
our own people informed. 

The actions of the superpowers intimately 
affect our region and ourselves. We are 
concerned that no power should dominate 
either the Indian Ocean or South-East Asia, 
and that great power competition should 
be kept to a minimum. We are particularly 
concerned that the region should be able 
to develop peacefully and prosperously, 
and should not be embroiled in great 
power conflicts. 

Japan is our largest trading partner. Our 
relationship has developed over a long 
period. Our economies are now 
intertwined. 

The principal objectives of my trip to 
Japan were to discuss with the Japanese 
some important issues concerning our 
commercial relationship, and to pave the 
way for a broadening of relations beyond 
the purely commercial, and to gain further 
insight into Japan's perspective on world 
affairs. 

The visit was successful in each Pagpect. 
The Basic Treaty of Friendship and Co- 
operation, which | signed on behalf of 
Australia in Japan, both recognises the 
mutual importance of our economic 
relationship and the need to extend our 
relationship into other areas, such as 
education, cultural and scientific exchange. 

Our future is closely linked with Japan's. 
It is important, therefore, that each country 
should improve its understanding of the 
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other. Government-to-government relations 
can gO some way toward this, but basically 
this is a matter which concerns the people 
of the two nations. Governments can 
facilitate the process—through a body 
such as the Australia /Japan Foundation— 
but greater understanding ultimately 
depends on the people of each nation 
getting to know more about the other. 
Both the Japanese and the Australian 
Governments have pledged themselves 
through the Treaty to facilitate relations 
between the two countries at these levels. 


Trade stability 


In the commercial area, | emphasised to 
the Japanese Government that Australia 
would be a reliable supplier of the resources 
Japan needs.! also emphasised the great 
importance Australia places on having 
stable trade in both directions. | was 
referring, of course, particularly to the way 
the beef market was suddenly cut off. Both 
sides agreed that as far as possible, in the 
future they would prevent the normal 
course of trade being disrupted. 
Internationally, we share a significant 
number of interests with Japan. We both 
are allied to the United States, and an 
active American role in the pursuit of 


The Prime Minister, 

Mr J. M. Fraser, and 

Mrs Fraser. sample local 
food in a portable hut 
called a Yepi used by herds- 
men near Urumchi ir 
Singkiang Province, China. 
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peace is important to both of us. 

We both have interests in peace and 
stability in the Indian Ocean, and in the 
freedom of South-East Asia from 
domination by any great power. As perhaps 
the two most developed nations in the 
Western Pacific, we each have a particular 
obligation to provide all the assistance we 
can to developing nations. 

Our discussions were useful in confirming 
similar views on all major aspects of the 
international situation. 

Australia’s relationship with China is at 
a very different stage to the relationship 
we have with Japan. It is a relationship 
still in the early stages of development, and 
rapid results cannot be expected. Building 
relations requires patience and persistence. 

The principal objective of my visit was 
to explore areas where there are common 
interests between us. There are, of course, 
a number of matters on which there are 
differences between China and Australia. 
These include our attitudes on nuclear 
testing and to aspects of the Middle East 
situation. We expressed our views on these 
and other matters plainly. 

In our discussions with the Chinese 
leaders, issues were raised frankly. China 
holds similar assessments to our own, and 





those of other Western countries on some 
major aspects of international relations. 
There appears to be agreement that the 
maintenance of peace depends on a 

fairly stable balance in key regions, and 
that neither ASEAN, South-East Asia nor 
the Indian Ocean region should come 
under the domination of any great power. 

China expressed the view that Western 
Europe needed to remain vigilant and 
strong, and that the NATO powers should 
maintain the strength of their forces and“ 
their vigilance. This was a clear recognition 
of the concern expressed by the NATO 
powers themselves. 

China had made it plain that certain 
aspects of the international situation were 
of greatest importance in their minds, and 
that while other matters might be important 
in principle, they were of a secondary nature 
and could for the moment be put aside. 

It was in this context that | raised with 
China the question of insurgency and its 
possible impact on peace and security, in 
South-East Asia. M- 
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insurgency threat 


| put the view that external support for 
insurgencies threatening the viability or 
independence of other countries could lead 
to regional instability and attract involve- 
ment by other powers. 

» The Chinese made the statement that the 
relationships between the Chinese 
Communist Party and communist parties 
in other countries were one thing, and 
government-to-government relationships 
were another. 

As a result of questioning, the Chinese 
agreed that this meant that China would 
not allow party-to-party relationships to 
affect or impinge upon relationships 
between governments. This is potentially a 
most important statement. 

On my return through Manila, President 
Marcos especially welcomed this statement 
and affirmed that it gave further assurance 
and took further, statements that had been 
made to him. 

Strengthening our relations with China 


will not impair the conduct of our relations 
, 
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with the Soviet Union. Messages that have 
come from Russia since my visit indicate 
this is the case. Mr Peter Nixon has been 
recently very well and cordially received, as 
| am sure the Deputy. Prime Minister will 
be in a few days’ time. 

| must also say that commentators in 
Australia; not aware of the facts should 
not come to conclusions on the basis of 
initial reports which, in themselves, were 
inaccurate, and should make their 
judgments on the value of the visit, when 
all the facts have been revealed. 

The story that we were exploring a new 
four-power pact /alliance or agreement was 
totally false. As Mr Whitlam’s most able 
appointment as ambassador to Peking 
has reaffirmed, no such matter was raised 
in our discussions with China. 

The process of international relations 
requires patience and persistence. Too 
often judgments in the past have been 
made without adequate knowledge or 
understanding of the mind and motivations 
of other nations. This leads to divisions 
which are sometimes unnecessary. 

The process of bridging the gulf between 
a country of China’s history and tradition 
and a country such as Australia, is not one 
that can be achieved in a week, a month, 
or a year. It will take a long while. But a 
start has to be properly made. We have 
built on Mr Whitlam’s opening of a 
mission in Peking and developed the 
relations in a constructive and worthwhile 
manner. 

Many nations need to pursue the same 
course with persistence. It was the view 
of the Australian party that China at this 
stage in her history is principally concerned 
for her own national integrity, for wx own 
independent, self-reliant development 

It will be the task of diplomacy over the 
next decades to establish the circumstances 
in which China will know that her own 
best interests are served by the develop- 
ment of her constructive relationships 
with many different nations around the ° 
world. 

That is an area where a nation of 
Australia’s size can have some influence. 
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Development of Australia’s 
relationship with Japan 


For Australia, Japan is one of the most important countries in the world, 
and bilateral relations have become close. The relationship is predominantly 
economic, but it has steadily expanded over the years into other areas. 

The Australian Government is firmly committed to continue this expansion. 
This article sketches the development of Australia’s relationship with Japan 
and describes its present nature and the directions which Australia seeks 


for it. * 


Australian contacts with Japan date 
back to the time of the opening up of 
that country to the outside world as a 
result of an agreement concluded with 
the United States of America in 1854. 

In 1859 a young Melbourne merchant, 
Alexander Marks, established himself in 
business in Yokohama. He was later to 
become Consul for Japan in Australia. 
Despite this early start, for a long period 
bilateral trade and the relationship as a 
whole remained relatively unimportant to 
both countries. However, by 1930 Japan 
had become Australia’s second-biggest 
export market, buying much of our wool 
and wheat exports. In the 1930s 
increasing attention was being paid to 
political relations, and moves towards 
diplomatic representation resulted in the 
establishment in 1941 of legations in 
Tokyo and Canberra. The war in the 
Pacific then intervened, setting the two 
nations at conflict for four years. 


Immediately after the war Australia was 
concerned mainly with issues emanating 
from the period of hostilities: it was 
repregénted on the Allied Council in 
Japan during the Occupation and was 
involved in the negotiation of the Treaty 
of Peace, which was signed in 1951. 

In the year following signature of the 
Peace Treaty, full diplomatic relations 


* The June 1971 issue of Current Notes on International Affairs 
gives details of the two decades from 1951. This article con- 
centrates mainly on the period since that article was written. 
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were restored between Australia and 
Japan. 

Economic links were re-established 
soon after the war, starting with the 
conclusion in 1947 of a barter agreement 
providing for the exchange of Australian 
wool and Japanese silk. From this small 
beginning there was a great expansion 
of trade in succeeding years. Whereas 
our exports to Japan amounted to only 
$48 million in 1949-50, which was about 
six per cent of total exports, and our 
imports from Japan totalled only 
$14 million, which was three per cent, 
by 1955-56 Japan had resumed its 
position as our second most important 
market. By then, exports had grown 
to $173 million (fourteen per cent). 
Imports at that time, however, were still 
relatively low at $45 million (one per cent 
of the total). 

In this period Australia and Japan 
concluded agreements in pearling (1954), 
enabling Japanese nationals to participate 
in that industry in Australia; and civil 
aviation (1956), granting Japan the right 
to inaugurate services reciprocal to those 
operated by Australia. (Qantas had been 
operating flights to and from Japan 
since 1950, but it was not until 1969 
that Japan exercised its right to initiate a 
Japan Air Lines service to Australia.) 


Commerce agreement 

The growth in bilateral trade in the 
early 1950s pointed to the desirability of 
placing the relationship between the two 


countries on a more stable basis, and 

this led in 1957 to the conclusion of an 
Agreement on Commerce. Under this 
Agreement, which is still in force, each 
party accorded to the other most- 
favoured-nation tariff treatment and 
undertook not to discriminate against the 
other in trade. Japan guaranteed more 
liberal access to the Japanese market for 
Australian wool, wheat and other farm 
products. Under Article V, Australia 
retained the right to take immediate action 
to protect any Australian industry 
seriously disrupted by imports from Japan. 
(This provision was removed when the 
Agreement was revised in 1963, thus 
giving Japan the full rights of a party to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade.) 

In 1957 there was a major development in 
the post-war relationship with the first 
visit to Japan by an Australian Prime Minister 
(R. G. Menzies). During this visit it was 
agreed that cultural exchanges and 
exchanges of scholars should be 
encouraged. This decision foreshadowed 
the now considerable attention devoted 
by both Governments to increasing 
exchanges of this nature. 

The decade following 1957 saw a 
further expansion of the trading relation- 
ship. During that time Japan became 
Australia’s largest single export market. 
The nature of these exports also changed, 
with agricultural produce taking second 
place to minerals and metals products. 
Towards the end of the 1960s further 
bilateral agreements were concluded. An 
agreement on fisheries was signed in 1968 
following the extension by Australia of its 
exclusive fishing zone (e.f.z.) from three 
to twelve miles from the coast. Under the 
terms of this agreement Japanese fishing 
in the e.f.z. ceased, except for long-line 
tuna fishing (which was to continue in 
certain areas for a seven-year phasing-out 
period). Japanese fishing vessels were 
also granted access to four designated 
ports in Australia. 

The political relationship was taken a 
step further in 1967 with the institution 
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of annual Australia /Japan Officiat level 
Consultations. At these talks, officials of 
the Australian and Japanese Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs meet annually to discuss 
regional and international matters of 
common concern. Arrangements have 
subsequently been made for official-level 
consultations between the two ccuntries 
in the areas of overseas trade, agriculture, 
secondary industry and minerals end 
energy. 

In 1969 an Agreement on Double 
Taxation was concluded. It provided for 
the avoidance of double taxes on the 
profits of shipping firms and airlines and 
on salaries, wages and similar remuneration 
of nationals of the other country. It also 
set tax rates on earnings derived “rom 
investments. Another agreement, which 
came into force in 1969, abolished visa 
fees for nationals of either country 
entering the other. It provided for 
business visitors to be granted visas valid 
for up to four years, thus facilitat ng travel. 

In February 1972 an additional 
agreement—the Australian /Japanese 
Agreement for Co-operation in the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy—was 
concluded. Under this Agreement the two 
countries undertook to facilitate zhe 
exchange of experts and information and 
to apply appropriate safeguards to the 
supply of fissionable material and 
equipment. (By becoming a party to the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons in June 1976, Japan 
agreed to accept the more general 
safeguards required under that Treaty.) 


Ministerial Committee 


The increasing closeness and ual 
significance of the two countries lod in 
1972 to the formation of the Australia- 
Japan Ministerial Committee (AJMC). 
This body is the highest forum for 

bilateral consultations between the two 
countries. For Australia it is unicue, as we 
have no such arrangement with any other 
country. The inaugural meeting of the 
AJMC was held in Canberra in October 
1972. The chairman was the then Australian 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr N. H. 
Bowen, and the Australian delegation 
included the Treasurer, the Ministers for 
Trade and Industry and Primary Industry 
and a number of other Ministers con- 
cerned with relations with Japan in the 
economic and related areas. The Japanese 
delegation was led by the Foreign 
Minister, Mr Ohira, and included the 
Ministers for International Trade and 
Industry and Agriculture and Forestry. 

The second meeting of the AJMC took 
place in Tokyo in October 1973 during 
the visit of the then Prime Minister, 

Mr E. G. Whitlam, to Japan. Mr Whitlam, 
in his capacity as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, led the Australian delegation, which 
included the Treasurer, and the Ministers 
for Overseas Trade, Minerals and Energy 
and Primary Industry. At this meeting 
particular attention was paid to 

Australia’s foreign investment and 
minerals development policies and to 
access to the Japanese market for 
Australian exports of agricultural products. 
Of particular significance was the 
agreement by the two countries to enter 
into negotiations for a bilateral treaty of 
friendship and co-operation to reflect the 
substantial economic interdependence 
and friendly and co-operative relations 
between the two countries. It was also 
agreed to conclude two other agreements, 
on cultural relations and on the protection 
of migratory birds and birds in danger of 
extinction. 

The Australian Prime Minister's visit was 
reciprocated in October 1974 by his 
Japanese counterpart, Mr Tanaka. In their 
talks in Canberra, Mr Whitlam and 
Mr Tagafa discussed a range of inter- 
national and regional issues and various 
aspects of the bilateral economic 
relationship, including the sale by Australia 
of uranium and coking and steaming coal 
to Japan. The two Prime Ministers also 
signed the Cultural Agreement between 
the two countries which had been 
proposed the year before, with each side 
pledging $1 million in Government funds 
to help implement it. 
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The third meeting of the AJMC took 
place in Canberra in May 1975. Senator 
D. R. Willesee, the then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, led the Australian 
delegation, which included six Ministers. 
The Japanese delegation was led by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Miyazawa. 
The meeting took place against the 
background of the introduction by Japan 
of an embargo on the import of Australian 
beef and the application by Australia of 
quota restrictions on the import of 
Japanese motor vehicles and a range of 
other manufactured products. The 
extensive discussion of these matters at 
the meeting gave each side a better 
appreciation of the particular problems 
facing the other. 

Other Ministerial visits have occurred 
regularly. The frequency of these visits and 
their range—including on the Australian 
side, the then portfolios of Trade and 
Industry, Labour and National Service, 
Shipping and Transport, Tourism and 
Recreation, Agriculture, the Media and 
Minerals and Energy—have reflected the 
growing closeness and breadth of the 
relationship. The present Deputy Prime 
Minister, Mr J. D. Anthony, visited Japan 
in February of this year. The visit, which 
was the first major overseas visit by a 
Minister since the Government won power 
in the elections of December 1975, was a 
sign of the importance placed by the 
Government on Australia’s developing 
relations with Japan. In talks with 
Japanese Ministers, senior officials and 
various business leaders, Mr Anthony 
discussed matters relating to minerals 
and energy resources, foreign investment 
and overseas trade, and stressed Australia’s 
preparedness to act as a stable source of 
supply of raw materials to Japan in return 
for guarantees of market access by Japan 
for Australia’s exports of primary products. 


Basic Treaty of Friendship and 
Co-operation 

Following Mr Anthony's visit, the Prime 
Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, in his first 
major overseas visit since becoming 


Prime Minister, visited Japan from 

75 to 20 June. He was accompanied by 
the Foreign Minister, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock. The highlight of the visit was the 
signing of the Basic Treaty of Friendship 
and Co-operation. The Treaty constitutes 

a formal recognition of the friendship, 
interdependence and community of 
interests between Australia and Japan. 

ft is an ‘umbrella’ treaty under which 
specific agreements on particular matters 
may be concluded in the future. It also 
recognises that each country has an 
interest in stability in bilateral trade and 
sets the standard of treatment which each 
country must accord to nationals and 
companies of the other in respect of 

entry and stay and business and 
professional activities. 

Economic matters were a major topic 
during the visit. The Prime Minister 
stressed the importance of stability in 
two-way trade; emphasised the need for 
each side to bear an equal burden in times 
of difficulty in their bilateral economic 
relationship ; and sought a further opening 
of the Japanese market to Australian 
agricultural exports. The Prime Minister 
and Mr Peacock also covered a wide range 
of global, regional and bilateral political 


Mrs Fraser. the wife of the 
Prime Minister, Mr J. M. 
Fraser, offers an Australian flag 
to a young Japanese 

child watching the Australian 
visitors. 
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topics in talks with their Japanese 
counterparts. Three major speeches made 
by Mr Fraser during the visit are 
reproduced elsewhere in this edition of 
AFAR. 

In addition to Ministerial visits, a series of 
visits has been made each way by 
members of the Australian Parliament and 
the Japanese Diet. These visits date back 
to 1958. Most recently, a Japanese 
Parliamentary delegation visited Australia 
in September 1974; a reciprocal visit was 
made to Japan by an Australian 
Parliamentary delegation in June of the 
following year. Such visits to date have 
occurred in the absence of any formal 
framework: it is now proposed that 
arrangements be made so that one such 
visit will take place regularly each year. 

Several other prominent Japanese have 
visited Australia in recent years, including 
four members of the Imperial family. 

The Emperor's nephew, Prince Yoshihito, 
studied at the Australian Nationa! 
University in Canberra from 1971 to 1973. 
In May 1973 Crown Prince Akihito and 
Crown Princess Michiko made a 
twelve-day visit to Australia at the 
invitation of the Australian Government. 
In the following year their eldest son, 
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Prince Hiro, spent two weeks of his school 
vacation on a private visit to Australia. 

In addition, a number of Japanese 
politicians have visited Australia at the 
invitation of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs under the Special Overseas Visits 
Fund. Among those who have made 
such a visit are Mr Kosaka, a leading 
member of the ruling Liberal- Democratic 
Party (May 1974) ; the Governor of 
Hiroshima Prefecture, Mr Miyazawa, and 
the Mayor of Osaka City, Mr Oshima 
(both April 1975) ; and the Secretary- 
General of the Japan Socialist Party 
Mr Ishibashi (July 1975). 

A further sign of Australia’s increasing 
awareness of the importance of its 
relations with Japan was the decision in 
1971 of the Senate Standing Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and Defence to make 
Japan the object of investigation and 
report. The terms of reference of the 
inquiry were wide, embracing foreign 
affairs, defence, economic, trade and 
cultural aspects of the relationship. The 
Committee heard evidence from seventy- 
eight witnesses and studied written 
submissions and a wide range of 
published material. Importance was 
attached in the inquiry to consideration 
of steps which could be taken to increase 
understanding between the two countries. 

The Committee’s recommendations 
covered the broad range of Australia’s 
bilateral relations with Japan, including 
several relating to the co-ordination of 
Australian policy towards Japan. The 
Committee stated its belief that ‘the 
future stability of Australia /Japan 
relations must be based on cultural and 
social fa#tors, as well as the economic 
relatiofiship’, and recommended the 
establishment of ‘an Australian cultural 
foundation. . . to foster Australian 
cultural relations with other countries’. 
The Committee also expressed reserva- 
tions about the conclusion of a treaty of 
friendship, commerce and navigation with 
Japan, but submitted that a treaty 
framework with equal benefits for both 
parties could be devised. Other conclusions 
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of the Committee were that air fares 
between the two countries were 
disproportionately high and that there 
was a need for a greater exchange of 
journalists between the two countries. 


Policy co-ordination 


The breadth and complexity of Australia’s 
relations with Japan also led in 1971 to 
the establishment of an Interdepartmental 
Committee on Japan to co-ordinate the 
policies and actions of Australian 
Government Departments concerned with 
Japan. (The present membership of the 
Committee is the Departments of Foreign 
Affairs, Defence, Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Industry and Commerce, National 
Resources, Overseas Trade, Primary 
Industry, Prime Minister and Cabinet, 
Science, Transport and the Treasury. 

The role of the Committee is to review 
periodically various aspects of the 
bilateral relationship and to make 
recommendations for future policy. To 
help provide co-ordination with the 
private sector, the Committee also holds 
periodic joint meetings with the Australian 
Committee of the Australia-Japan 
Business Co-operation Committee, an 
association of business and financial 
leaders which seeks to promote relations 
between the two countries in the 
economic, social and cultural fields. 

Another far-reaching project was 
undertaken in 1972 by a group of 
Australian and Japanese research 
economists at the initiative of Sir John 
Crawford, then Vice-Chancellor of the 
Australian National University, and 
Dr Okita, Chairman of the Japanese 
Overseas Economic Co-operation Fund. 
The group set in train a wide-ranging body 
of collaborative research, leading to the 
production of a 325-page report entitled 
‘Australia, Japan and the Western Pacific: 
Economic Relations’. The report, which is 
published in English and Japanese, is an 
extensive study of the Australian / 
Japanese relationship, with particular 
emphasis on the economic interdependence 
of the two countries and their relations 


with other western Pacific nations. Its 
recommendations include increasing the 
sloseness and frequency of inter-govern- 
mental consultations ; improving the 
stability of trade by long-term contracts, 
adding further balance and diversification 
to economic interdependence through 
specialisation in trade, investment 

and technology development; the 
devising of measures to cushion the 
effects of unfavourable short-term 
economic developments; and the 
expansion of trade and development 
assistance policies benefiting the 
developing countries in the western 
Pacific region. The Australian Government, 
which contributed about $68 000 to 
assist the Australian side of the project 
and the publication of the English- 
language version of the report, is currently 
considering its recommendations. 


The present relationship 


Japan has become, for Australia, one 
of the most important countries in the 
world. The reason for this importance is 
twofold. Japan is our main trading 
partner: it is our biggest export market 
and our second-biggest source of 
imports. The economic relationship is 
increasingly one of interdependence based 
upon the complementarity of the two 
economies. Japan is also growing in 
importance for Australia as a source of 
capital and technology. Secondly, Japan 
is a major country in world affairs. As an 
‘economic superpower it exerts great 
economic and political influence, 
particularly in the Asia-Pacific region of 
which Australia is part. Like Australia, 
other countries in the region attach 
considerable weight to their relations with 
Japan. 

The situation which Australia’s relation- 
ship with Japan presents is unique in our 
historical experience. The importance of 
Japan to Australia means that in many 
ways it occupies a position formerly held 
by Britain, but in the case of Japan ties 
of racial origin and shared language, 
customs, tradition and historical 
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experience are lacking. The relationship 
between Australia and Japan has also 
tended to be one predominantly of trade, 
without the broad range of contact which 
exists with Australia’s other international 
relationships. 

This situation has led to a commitment 
on the part of the Government to broaden 
the relationship, in the conviction that an 
economic relationship which is filled out 
by bonds in other fields will be more stable 
and resilient in the face of the vagaries 
of the market, and that communication is 
facilitated if knowledge and under- 
standing of one’s partner's way of life 
are sought. The existence of a broad 
bilateral relationship will not guarantee 
agreement in any field, but it does mean 
that differences on particular matters can 
be dealt with in an atmosphere of under- 
standing and goodwill. 

A major step forward has been taken 
in the development of Australia / Japan 
relations by the signature of the Basic 
Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation. 
The Treaty is a unique document—neither 
country has such an agreement with any 
third country—and will put the bilateral 
relationship on a new level of intimacy 
and certitude. The signature of the Treaty 
was the culmination of two-and-a-half- 
years of negotiations, the first draft being 
prepared in December 1973. In negotia- 
tions up to the first quarter of 1975, 
progress was made in reaching agreement 
on large parts of the text, but difficulties 
were encountered in deciding on wording 
to prescribe the standard of treatment to 
be accorded to nationals and companies 
of each country under Articles VIII and IX. 
A number of proposed solutions were 
subjected to close consideration durfng 
the rest of the year. In December 1975, 
following the Australian general elections, 
the Japanese Prime Minister sent a 
message to the Australian Prime Minister 
indicating his Government's desire to 
conclude the proposed Treaty as SOON aSe 
possible, provided agreement could be 
reached on a satisfactory text. Negotiations 
proceeded, and in May 1976 all out- 
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standing issues of substance were settled. 
The Treaty consists of a Preamble, 
fourteen Articles and a number of associated 
documents, including a Protocol, Notes and 
Agreed Minutes. These documents, which 
have the same legal effect as the body 
of the Treaty, record the understanding 
reached between the two countries on the 
precise meaning of the Articles and 
certain terms in them. The Preamble and 
Articles | to IV describe the basic 
principles underlying the Australian / 
Japanese relationship and express the 
spirit in which the Treaty, ‘which formally 
embodies and further advances the 
friendship and co-operation between the 
Governments and peoples of the two 
countries’, was concluded. Articles V, 
VI and VII contain important statements 
on bilateral economic relations, including 
trade, the development of mineral 
resources and co-operation in the 
exchange of capital and technology. They 
include an undertaking that those 
relations will be developed on the basis 
of mutual benefit and trust, and affirm 
each country’s interest in being a stable 
and reliable supplier to and market for the 
other in respect of bilateral trade. In a 
Record of Discussion, one of the 
associated Treaty documents, it is 
recorded that Japan has taken note of 
Australia’s position as regards its 
aspirations towards ownership and 
control of its resources and industries. 
Articles VIII and IX incorporate significant 
undertakings for each country to provide 
specific treatment to the nationals of the 
other as regards entry and stay and to the 
nationals and companies of the other as 
regards #usiness and professional 
activities, including investment activities. 
In particular, paragraph 1 of Article VIII 
and paragraph 3 of Article IX provide in 
this regard for ‘fair and equitable treat- 
ment ... provided that in no case shall 
such treatment be discriminatory between 
rationals of the other Contracting Party 
and nationals of any third country’. In the 
Agreed Minutes it is confirmed that this 
standard of treatment will in effect be 
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most-favoured-nation treatment, where 

it is understood that there is no require- 
ment to apply retroactively policies that 
have already become inoperative. This 
standard of treatment is entirely consistent 
with Australia’s existing policies and 
practice. The remaining Articles contain 
commitments for shipping between the 
two countries to be developed on a fair 
and mutually advantageous basis, and 
general machinery provisions on represen- 
tations, consultations and the entry of the 
Treaty into force. 

Some of the contents of the associated 
documents have already been mentioned. 
Another major understanding is recorded 
in the Protocol, which excludes from the 
commitments of the Treaty certain special 
privileges such as those granted by either 
country to developing countries, those 
granted under taxation agreements, those 
granted by Australia to third countries by 
virtue of their membership of the Common- 
wealth of Nations, and those granted by 
Japan to people who originated in its 
former colonies. 

An important implication of the Treaty 
is that the greater understanding and 
closer ties achieved by Australia and 
Japan should be used to benefit the 
countries of the western Pacific and to 
Strengthen peace and security in the 
Asia-Pacific region. There already are 
several areas in which Japan and 
Australia are co-operating, on a multilateral 
or bilateral basis, in this regard. Along with 
Japan, Australia is a contributor to the 
Second Nam Ngum Development Fund. 
This supports a project which is 
administered by the Asian Development 
Bank and which will increase reservoir 
Capacity and electricity production in 
Laos. Another body in which the two 
countries co-operate multilaterally is the 
Inter-Governmental Group on Indonesia. 
Australia and Japan are also co-operating 
bilaterally with the Government of Papua 
New Guinea in a large-scale feasibility 
study to determine the technical require- 
ments and economic viability of a proposed 
hydro-electric project to be based at 


Wabo on the Purari River in western 
Papua. 


Economic relations 


The economic relationship between 
Australia and Japan is based upon the 
complementarity of the two economies and 
their geographical proximity. These factors 
have provided conditions for a remarkable 
growth in the bilateral trade relationship, 
and the trade flow between the two 
countries is now the seventh largest in the 
world. The quantities involved are vast: 
last year Australia supplied sixty-two 
million tonnes of iron ore and twenty-four 
million tonnes of coal to Japan, valued at 
$576 million and $820 million 
respectively. 

Japan takes thirty per cent of Australia’s 
exports (more than the United States and 
the European Communities [EC] 
combined) and supplies twenty per cent 
of our imports. Australia takes three 
per cent of Japan’s exports, supplies 
seven per cent of Japan's imports and 
ranks fourth among its trading partners. 
While these figures demonstrate Australia’s 
growing trade dependence on Japan, 
they do not convey Japan’s great reliance 
‘on Australia for certain key imports. In 
1975 Japan drew from Australia forty- 
eight per cent of its iron ore imports; in 
the case of coking coal the figure was 
thirty-eight per cent, bauxite sixty-four 
per cent, alumina one hundred per cent, 
greasy wool eighty-nine per cent and 
wheat twenty-one per cent. 

In January 1974 the Japanese Govern- 
ment imposed a ban on all beef imports. 
The ban, which stayed in force until 
June 1975, caused severe hardship to 
Australian beef producers, many of whom 
had geared production for the Japanese 
market. Following Australian representa- 
tions, Japan is now making announce- 
ments of beef import quotas on a regular 
six-monthly basis. This procedure will 
improve the conditions for forward 
planning by Australian producers. 

To ensure the viability of certain 
Australian manufacturing industries the 
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Australian Government imposed quotas 
during 1975 on a range of items imported 
from Japan. Restrictions were placed on 
the import of cars, light commercial 
vehicles, steel sheet, ball bearings and 
certain textiles. Although these quotas 
allowed imports to continue at 
historically high levels, Japan pressed 

for their early removal. The restrictions on 
light commercial vehicles and ball 
bearings have been lifted and those on 
cars are to lapse at the end of the year; 
the Government has stated, nevertheless, 
that it will act if imports again threaten to 
disrupt local production. 

Australia welcomed the conclcsion in 
December 1974 of a long-term egreement 
between CSR Limited and Japanese 
importers for the supply of sugar. The 
agreement was supplemented in 
January 1975 by an exchange o letters 
between the two Governments. As a 
result of changing economic corditions, 
aspects of the agreement have been 
re-negotiated, but in principle it stands as 
the kind of long-term arrangement which 
Australia seeks so that trade in other 
commodities, such as beef, may be 
placed on a stable basis. 

The two Governments have acreed that 
the Agreement on Commerce of 1957 
should be revised. The Agreement has 
served both countries well, but because 
of changes in the importance and nature 
of the trade relationship and its enormous 
growth (to $3.8 billion in 1974-75), it is 
no longer fully appropriate. A revision 
will take account of these developments. 

Of considerable interest to Japan was 
the Government's announcement in April 
1976 of new investment guidelin&s. The 

‘ pet S 
Government's policy is intended to 
provide maximum opportunity fer 
Australians to participate in and benefit 
from the ownership and control of the 
the country’s industries and natural 
resources. Generally the guidelines call for 
a minimum of fifty per cent Australian ° 
equity in new businesses or projects, but 
in the case of uranium projects the 
figure is seventy-five per cent. At the same 
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The Japanese Ambassador to 
Australia, Mr Yoshio Okawara 
(right), on 20 May, with 
roughnecks aboard the Ocean 
Digger which was drilling 

the Withnell No. 1 wildcat well 
about eighty miles off-shore 
from Dampier, W.A. 


time, the Government has explained that 
the guidelines will not be applied rigidly, 
and that the unavailability of Australian 
equity capital does not prevent a project 
from going ahead provided that it is not 
considered to be against the national 
interest. 

Australia looks to Japanese investment 
to bring greater stability to the trading 
relationship. While much Japanese 
investment has to date been in the 
mining industry, the Government has 
authorised Japanese equity participation 
in the manufacture of four-cylinder car 
engines in Australia. The Japanese firms 
involved are Nissan and Toyota. As local 
manufacturers, they will enjoy the same 
guaranteed access to the Australian market 
now Offered to existing manufacturers in 
Australia? 

Ausftalia’s uranium resources are of 
particular interest to Japan. Consideration 
of additional export contracts must await 
the conclusion of the Ranger Uranium 
Environmental Enquiry, but Australia has 
affirmed that existing approved contracts 
will be honoured. The two Governments 
have agreed to proceed with a joint 
uranium enrichment study agreed upon in 
November 1974. 
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Several additional minerals export 
proposals are at present under consider- 
ation. Australia places importance on the 
realisation of new development and export 
projects in liquefied natural gas and coal. 
The Government has reached agreement 
with companies on the levels of Australian 
equity in coking coal projects in Hail Creek, 
Norwich Park and Nebo in Queensland, 
so that they can now proceed. In the case 
of iron ore, Australian companies are 
promoting a number of projects in the 
Pilbara in Western Australia and are 
awaiting decisions by Japanese steel mills 
on export contracts. 


Cultural and other exchanges 


There has been a high level of activity 
in the cultural relations area between 
Australia and Japan. This embraces not 
only culture in the narrow sense of 
artistic endeavour, but the broad range of 
activities which make up a nation’s way 
of life, including the work place, 
educational pursuits and sports and 
recreation. In some ways cultural 
differences are a problem: disparate 
customs and ways of thinking can run 
counter to established assumptions and 
hinder understanding. But meeting the 


challenge presented by these differences 
can be an exciting and enriching 
experience. 

Despite the considerable distance and 
cost of travel between Australia and Japan, 
there has been a steady flow of travellers 
each way. Japanese rank fifth in volume 
of visits to Australia (after New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom, the United States 
and Papua New Guinea) with 24 000 
visits in 1975. For businessmen, visits are 
facilitated by Australia’s practice of 
issuing multiple entry visas valid for four 
years: under an agreement concluded in 
Tokyo in June 1973 by the then Minister 
for Immigration, Mr A. J. Grassby and his 
Japanese counterpart, an initial stay of 
180 days is generally granted. The number 
of Australian tourists who entered Japan 
‘ast year was 17 000. Other categories 
of people entering Japan are business- 
men, officials, students, scientists and 
journalists. Overall, there are about 6 300 
Japanese in Australia at present, and over 
3 700 Australians resident in Japan for a 
period of three months or more. 

The formal framework in which cultural 
exchange between the two countries now 
takes place is the Australia /Japan 
Cultural Agreement, which was signed in 
November 1974 in Canberra and ratified 
in Tokyo during the visit of the Deputy 
Prime Minister, Mr Anthony, in February 
1976. In the Agreement each country 
undertook to promote understanding in a 
number of ways, including encourage- 
ment of exchange visits and co-operation 
between cultural and educational 
organisations, libraries and the media. 
The Agreement also provided for the 
formation of a Mixed Commission 
comprising Australian and Japanese 
officials. The Commission met for the first 
time in April 1976 in Tokyo. The meeting 
proved a useful opportunity to review 
existing arrangements for cultural 
exchanges and to discuss proposals for 
additional activities. 

Australia has given support so far to two 
projects from the $1 million pledged under 
the terms of the Cultural Agreement. 
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About $250 000 has been spent on the 
acquisition of premises for an Australia- 
Japan Academic and Cultural Centre in 
Tokyo. The Australian Government also 
now meets the running costs of the 
Centre, which was established in 1974 
by the Australia-Japan Business 
Co-operation Committee to provide a 
venue for public and private meetings and 
lectures and for Australian and Japanese 
students to meet and work together. The 
second project is the construction of a 
Japanese Garden and Cultural Centre in 
Cowra, New South Wales. The Australian 
Government has donated $25 000 and 
will donate a further $25 000 towards the 
total cost of $225 000 of the Garden and 
Centre. Contributions are also being made 
by the Japanese Government, the New 
South Wales Government and the Cowra 
Municipal Council. Cowra has developed 
a unique relationship with Japan, and the 
Cultural Centre is expected to promote 
its further development. 

The Australian Government administers 
a number of programs under which 
overseas visitors have been invited to 
Australia to help increase their under- 
standing of Australian policies, institutions 
and way of life. The principal of these is 
the Special Overseas Visits Fund (SOVF). 
Since its inception in 1956 this scheme 
has enabled over one hundred Japanese 
to visit Australia. More recently, the 
Cultural Awards Scheme has been 
introduced, under which persons eminent 
in the arts, humanities and the social and 
physical sciences are invited to visit 
Australia as guests of the Government. 
In its six years of operation, thig scheme 
has brought about fifteen Japanese to 
Australia. Those granted awards in tle 
present year are Keizo Hino, Associate 
Foreign Editor of the Yomiuri newspaper 
and a prize-winning novelist, and Yusuke 
Aida, an eminent ceramicist and President 
of the Japan Designer-Craftsman 
Association. Visits under the scheme havee 
helped in the exchange of experience, 
techniques and knowledge in the 
fields concerned. There are several other 
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Government programs now in operation 
which have also enabled visits in 
particular fields, such as science and 
technology and the teaching of English 
as a foreign language, to take place. 

The private sector has made a valuable 
contribution towards the encouragement 
of exchange visits. Among the organisa- 
tions involved are the Australia-Japan 
Business Co-operation Committee, private 
firms, Rotary, Lions and a number of 
Australia-Japan friendship societies. 
Several universities and other tertiary 
institutions have also instituted a variety 
of programs for visits, student exchanges 
and joint study projects. 

In recent years there has been a great 
expansion in the teaching of Japanese in 
Australia. Japanese is now taught in 
fourteen primary and ninety-three 
secondary schools. These figures represent 
an increase of 328 per cent over the past 
five years. At the tertiary level, ten 
universities and colleges teach Japanese. 
Overall, 4.8 per cent of Australian students 
now learn Japanese: this is the highest 
such figure for any country in the world. 

Support given by the Australia Council 
has made possible many cultural exchanges 
between the two countries, contributing 
to mutual knowledge of the art forms of 
both countries. In 1974 the National Boys 
Choir of Australia toured Japan with the 
assistance of the Council, giving concerts 
and private performances in several 
centres. In the following year the prominent 
Australian potter, Peter Rushforth, was 
assisted by the Council to hold an 
exhibition of ceramics in Japan, and the 
Council ang,the Department of Foreign 
Affairs jofntly funded an exhibition of 
aboriginal art and artefacts. At the 
conclusion of the exhibition, the exhibits 
were donated to the Little World 
Foundation Museum of Man in Nagoya. 

On Japan's part, the Government and 
the semi-governmental Japan Foundation 
Have been active in promoting cultural 
exchanges. Included among those who 
have been invited to Japan to further 
mutual knowledge are Australian 
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academics, public servants, and people 
involved in the performing arts. About 
one hundred Japanese teachers are sent 
to Australia each year to study the teaching 
of English as a foreign language or to 
study educational, cultural and social 
conditions. The study of Japanese in 
Australia has also been promoted by 
inviting teachers to visit Japan, by sending 
instructors to Australia and by donations 
of books and teaching materials. In recent 
years the Japan Foundation has mounted 
exhibitions of paintings in several 
Australian capital cities and a Kabuki 
exhibition in Sydney and Melbourne. 
Among many other shows and displays 
organised in Australia by the Japanese 
Government was a festival of Japanese 
martial arts in Sydney in 1975. There are 
now about 40 000 registered judo 
participants in Australia. 

A major initiative by the Australian 
Government this year was the establish- 
ment of the Australia-Japan Foundation. 
It is an independent statutory body, 
established under an Act of Parliament 
passed in the autumn session. Its 
objectives are to deepen and broaden 
contacts between Australia and Japan in 
all fields, including business, academic, 
cultural and scientific, and to foster 
thereby a mutual understanding of each 
country’s problems and culture. The 
Foundation will promote visits between 
the two countries, research and 
comparative studies in their social 
institutions, social and natural sciences, 
industrial and creative arts and the 
humanities. Its formation and the work 
it will undertake are a major step towards 
implementing the recommendations of the 
Senate Standing Committee. 

The chairman of the Foundation is 
Mr R. T. Madigan, Chairman of 
Hamersley Holdings Ltd. Its members 
include Mr G. Freeth, former 
Ambassador to Japan and Minister for 
External Affairs, and Emeritus Professor 
Sir John Crawford, Chancellor of the 
Australian National University. The 
inaugural meeting of the Foundation is 


expected to be held in mid-August of 
this year. The Foundation’s secretariat 
will be in Canberra, and it will have a 
representative in Tokyo. 

Another step towards greater under- 
standing was taken this year when the 
two Governments agreed on Australian 
participation in the Japanese Government 
Short-term Fellowship Program. This 
program provides for Japanese civil 
servants to be sent abroad for periods of 
up to six months to gain experience 
working in the civil services of other 
countries. Australian participation will 
enable Japanese civil servants to gain a 
practical knowledge of the workings of 
Australian Government agencies and to 
obtain some experience of living in 
Australia. 

There is growing co-operation between 
Australia and Japan in science and 
technology. The Government maintains a 
Counsellor (Scientific) and Counsellor 
(Atomic Energy) in the Embassy in Tokyo 
and has granted a number of Science 
and Technology Awards for visits by 
Japanese scientists and research scholars 
to Australia. In addition to the Agreement 
for the Protection of Migratory Birds, the 
Australian and Japanese Governments are 


The Prime Minister, 

Mr J. M. Fraser, talking with 
the Japanese Minister 

for Agriculture and Forestry, 
Mr S. Abe (fourth from 

left), on trade and agriculturai 
products, at the Akasaka Palace, 
Tokyo, where Mr Fraser 
stayed. The Japanese 
Ambassador to Australia, 

Mr Yoshio Okawara, 

is seated (third from left). 
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collaborating in a project whereby a 
geostationary meteorological satellite wili 
be positioned in an orbit above Australia 
for the collection and transmission of 
meteorological data. 


Future 


Australia’s contacts with Japan extend 
back over little more than a hundred 
years. For much of that time the two 
countries have been remote from each 
other in more than mere physical distance : 
the present economic and political 
closeness has come about relatively 
recently. But it is now a fact and one that 
is welcome to both Governments. 

At the same time, a more broadly based 
familiarity will not come about quickly 
and cannot be expected to eventuate 
without conscious attention. Goodwill 
and a readiness to embark on new 
courses of action and new ways of making 
contact have already achieved much: it 
is essential that this goodwill and the 
readiness to put it into practice be 
maintained. Recent developments indicate 
that there is every reason for confidence 
that this will be so. 
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Spain after Franco: Tentative 


change 


By Michael Hillman* 





On 9 November 1975, as General Franco lay seriously ill, Sr. Blas Pinar, a 
right-wing member of the National Council of the Movement (then the sole 
legal Spanish political party) was speaking to a crowd of 2000 people in 
Madrid. Addressing himself to Prince Juan Carlos, Blas Pinar claimed that 
‘millions and millions’ of the Spanish people favoured continuity of the 
Franco regime, and told the Prince that his imminent assumption of power 
was not a matter of restoring the monarchy, but of installing a new monarchy 
which would owe its legitimacy to the principles of the Movement, as 
defined on 18 July 1936. ‘The Civil War’, Blas Pinar concluded, ‘is not 


yet over’. 

This open warning to the next leader 
of the Spanish nation was indicative of 
the concern with which the most 
conservative sector of Spanish political 
opinion, known as the ‘Bunker’, faced 
the prospect of the end of the Franco era. 
And many Spaniards less conservative 
than the adherents of the Bunker feared 
that the new Government would try to 
introduce sweeping reform too rapidly, 
thereby reopening the wounds of the 
Civil War. 

The supporters of liberal and left-wing 
opinion, however, were equally 
determined that the opportunity which 
the coming change in government 
presented for a far-reaching liberalisation 
of Spanish society should not be thrown 
away, while the more extreme left saw 
the Prince merely as an instrument of 
the hard Jif@ Franquists, likely to be 
discarded as soon as the situation would 
permit. An unknown quantity in the 
midst of the growing tension was the 
attitude of the Spanish armed forces to 
the prospect of change. The example of 
neighbouring Portugal had made not 
gnly the Spanish right-wing apprehensive: 
among the missions assigned by the 
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Sr Adolfo Suarez Gonzalez who became Prime 
Minister of Spain on 3 July. 


Constitution to the armed forces is 
‘defence of the Constitutional system’, 
and their attitude could be crucial to the 
survival of any government. But it is 
difficult to gauge the main body of 
opinion within the Spanish military, for 
if the more senior officers are on the 
whole conservative (most fought with 
Franco in the Civil War), there is a 
significant though uncertain number of 
junior and middle-ranking officers in 


favour of some degree of liberalisation. 
(This is shown by the existence of the 
illegal UMD, or Democratic Military 
Union, a loosely-formed organisation 
within the armed forces favouring 
political and military reforms. The 
concern with which any politicisation of 
the armed forces is viewed in Spain was 
underlined by the arrest of a number of 
UMD officers and the stiff sentences 
given them at a subsequent court-martial 
in March 1976. It is generally understood, 
however, that most of the UMD officers 
want only a gradual reform process, and 
that the armed forces as a whole would 
consider intervention if they felt that 
proposed or actual changes were 
threatening the nation or its unity.) 

General Franco's death, on 20 November 
1975, heralded the beginning of a new 
political era in Spain. The prospect of 
reform was no longer merely a subject of 
academic debate, and Prince Juan Carlos 
was no longer merely acting in Franco's 
stead : on 22 November, he acceded to 
the Spanish throne as King Juan 
Carlos |. 

Given the conflicting hopes and fears 
of the various Spanish political groupings 
and the general uncertainty among the 
people in the vacuum left by Franco's 
death, the King’s speech of accession had 
been the object of considerable 
speculation. The short address which he 
made contained an indication that he 
would seek wider participation of the 
Spanish people in the country’s political 
processes, but the degree of caution 
reflected in the speech suggested that 
this would be gradual. Commentators 
generally welcomed the implied 
commitment to change, although the 
reformists voiced their disappointment at 
what they considered to be its inadequacy 
and vagueness. If the speech did not 
satisfy reformist aspirations, there was 
little in it to which the right wing could 
take exception, or use as a pretext to 
invoke the memory of Franco and 
obstruct the transition to the new 
monarchy. 
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The task confronting the King is an 
especially difficult one. Not only is the 
question of reform dangerously divisive, 
but the King’s constitutional authority is 
more limited than was his predecessor's. 


Limitations on reform 


The Spanish monarchy is a limited 
constitutional one, and the King’s powers 
are restricted by various formal 
institutions including the Council of the 
Realm, the composition of which inclines 
it towards conservatism, and which in 
some circumstances is empowered to act 
as a check on the head of state. 

One of the King’s first actions, a 
traditional way of marking accession to 
the throne, was the granting of a part 
amnesty on 25 November 1975 for 
crimes committed before 22 November 
1975. Despite strong pressure from 
political opposition groups, which had 
sought an amnesty for all politica! 
prisoners, the King excluded from his 
pardon prisoners convicted of crimes of 
terrorism. The opposition denounced the 
pardon as insufficient, and some groups 
such as the Socialist and Communist 
parties claimed it showed that nothing 
had really changed in Spain. 

But something had changed, as shown 
by the tolerance of such remarks by the 
opposition and of increased opposition 
activity generally. The real question was 
not so much whether the King would 
introduce reforms but rather if the timing 
of the reform process could be controlled 
sufficiently to prevent frustration and 
disillusionment among the politica! 
opposition or a backlash from the 
extreme conservatives. 

On 2 December 1975, the King sel&cted 
Sr Torcuato Fernandez- Miranda for the 
important post of President of the 
Spanish Parliament, the Cortes. The 
appointment fitted into the pragmatic 
and cautious approach adopted by the 
King since his accession: Sr Fernandez- ® 
Miranda was neither expected to push 
reform too far too fast nor to delay it 
unnecessarily. His appointment was 
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followed, on 11 December 1975, by that 
of the new Government, which was to be 
headed by Sr Arias Navarro, who had 
been Prime Minister at the time of 
Franco's death. Of the twenty members 
of the new Government, however, only 
four were from the previous Ministry, 

and the new Cabinet appeared to be 
moderately reformist. 

This assessment was borne out by a 
‘Declaration of the Government’ issued 
after the first Cabinet meeting on 
15 December. The statement promised 
that: ‘the extension of the rights and 
liberties of citizens and the reform of 
representative institutions . . . will be 
considered with special priority’. However, 
when the new Spanish Foreign Minister, 
Sr José Maria de Areilza, suggested at a 
press conference in Paris that free 
elections would be held by the end of 
1976 and that the exiled Secretary- 
General of the Spanish Communist Party 
(PCE), Sr Santiago Carillo, could apply 
for a Spanish passport with every 
prospect of success, he was strongly 
attacked in two commissions of the 
Cortes by right-wing members of the 
Parliament. Prime Minister Arias and 
Interior Minister Fraga both subsequently 
indicated that Spain should have a 
‘working democracy within two years, 
with the latter expressing the belief that 
general elections could be held at the 
end of that time. It was also made quite 
clear that Sr Carillo would remain in exile. 

But if the right wing was beginning to 
make its strength felt, there were 
increasing signs that the left was becoming 
restless witR,what it saw as the 
Governm€nt’s overly-cautious approach 
to the Yeform question. A communist- 
dominated organisation of left-wing 
political groups, called the Democratic 
Junta, embarked on a campaign of 
demonstrations in Madrid, ostensibly in 
support of a more far-reaching pardon for 
political prisoners, while the PCE 
organised strike action in Madrid and 
provincial centres including Barcelona. 
The strike issues were usually economic, 
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at least in the beginning, but taken in the 
overall context they could scarcely have 
been devoid of political intent. The scope 
both of the strikes and of the demonstrations 
was initially modest, as was the general 
police reaction to them, but as they 
increased in number and effect, so the 
authorities resorted to tougher measures 
to control them. This in turn led to 
left-wing charges of brutality and to 
comparisons with the Franco days, 

useful propaganda for the extreme left 
which had possibly organised its share 
of the strikes and demonstrations with 
this result at least partly in mind. The 
extreme right, of course, pointed to the 
various manifestations of unrest in calling 
for a clamp-down by the Government on 
the political opposition. 

Such calls for the repression of 
opposition and dissent were intensified 
by the actions of provincial separatists. 
Despite the Government's early 
acknowledgement of many of the demands 
of particular regional areas, agitation had 
continued, both in the Basque provinces 
and in Catalonia. There were widespread 
and continuing demonstrations in the 
latter region, while the Basque 
organisation ETA was held to have been 
responsible for the assassination of a 
Civil Guard in Guipuzcoa on 18 January. 
The son of a Basque industrialist was 
held to ransom, and bombs were placed 
in the Madrid metro. It soon seemed that 
the harder core of dissidents was not 
interested in waiting to see how the new 
Government would develop: one young 
ETA member was quoted as declaring 
‘For us, the King is Franco Il, not Juan 
Carlos} -iei 

In the midst of the growing unrest, the 
Government pressed ahead with its policy 
of gradual reform. On 15 January, 1976, 
the Council of Ministers requested the 
King to extend the term of the Cortes 
for one year. The Parliament's term was to 
have expired in February, which meant 
that a new body of legislators would 
have been elected (most of them for a 
four-year term) under the old system, 


which has been widely criticised as being 
mon-representative. By extending the life 
ef the present Cortes for a year, it was 
hoped that planned changes in the 
electoral system and perhaps more 
far-reaching constitutional reforms could 
take place, thereby making the Parliament 
more representative, before elections 
were held. After a ten-hour debate, the 
Council of the Realm—required under the 
Organic Law of the State to assist the 
King in such matters—decided to extend 
the Cortes by fifteen months. 


Proposed reforms 


On 28 January, Prime Minister Arias 
delivered a long-awaited speech to the 
Cortes. Despite some speculation that it 
would reveal concrete details of a number 
of proposed reforms, the speech was of a 
general nature and was regarded as 
disappointing by the opposition. The 
Prime Minister made two major points: 
ne stated that reforms would be 
implemented, gradually, and that a 
‘Spanish democracy’ wou/d be evolved. 
He also outlined other changes, 
including the introduction of a bicameral 
legislature (the proposals for which are 
to be submitted to the people in a 
referendum by June 1977) a new 
electoral law, amendments to existing 
laws on association and terrorism and 
some concessions towards regional 
autonomy, but opposition disappointment 
focused on the omission of any reference to 
universal suffrage, freedom of speech or 
the legalisation of political parties, and 
his rejection of calls for a general 
amnesty. 

The Prime Minister's speech was 
followed on 3 February by the 
establishment of an eighteen-member 
committee to draft constitutional reforms. 
The ‘Committee of Eighteen’, as it came 
to be known, was made up of leading 
reformists such as Interior Minister Fraga 
and Foreign Minister Areilza, as well as 
a number of centrist and right-wing 
representatives. Its task was to define the 
lines which the reforms foreshadowed by 
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Prime Minister Arias in his speech 
would take. This was likely to be a long 
task but, from the reformist viewpoint, 
the main consideration was the fact that 
such a committee was now in existence. 

Meanwhile, labour unrest and separatist 
agitation were mounting. Major strikes 
by railway, postal and aviation workers 
were broken by drafting the strikers into 
the armed forces, thereby rendering them 
liable to military law. This measure had 
also been employed by General Franco, 
and the left wing was not slow to point 
this out. The series of strikes, centered 
on wage demands but often linked to 
political issues such as trade union freedom 
and amnesty, involved hundreds of 
thousands of workers and gave rise to several 
ugly clashes between strikers and police. 
Matters came to a head in the Basque 
provinces, where clashes between police 
and demonstrators in Vitoria, Pamplona 
and Bilbao in early March resulted in 
the deaths of a number of people and a 
series of rolling strikes which virtually 
paralysed the region. The illegal Spanish 
Socialist Party (PSOE) issued a statement 
which said that ‘gunfire (had) been the 
answer to the just exercise of the right of 
the working class to strike and 
demonstrate . 

In the interim, despite increasingly vocal 
opposition to its policies, the Government 
had gone ahead with the first of the 
reforms foreshadowed by the Prime 
Minister in his speech to the Cortes. 

A decree-law modifying the severe 
Anti-Terrorist decree-law of August 1975 
(under which the five FRAP and ETA 
terrorists had been executed in &gptember 
1975) was signed by the King a took 
effect from 19 February 1976. The new 
law differentiated between clear acts of 
terrorism by para-military armed groups 
and more general opposition action. 

This move was widely regarded as an 
earnest of the Government's intent. 

It was followed by the submission of 
two other Government bills to the Cortes. 
The first of these was intended to 
liberalise the law of political association, 
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while the second would legalise the 
formation of political parties. 

Although the strikes and demonstrations 
were gradually losing momentum, the 
Spanish right wing had cited them in 
support of its claim that the prosecution 
of the Government's reform program 
would lead to a breakdown of law and 
order. The Government's disregard of 
this warning prompted further display of 
the right wing's attitudes, including a 
rally in Madrid and the issuing of a 
manifesto opposing co-operation between 
the Government and the opposition, as 
well as calls for the formation of a 
‘National Front’. A more serious 
expression of discontent with Government 
policy—more serious because of its 
immediate effect on that policy—came 
from the Cortes. By late March 1976, 
Government bills proposing reform in the 


legislation governing political associations, 


the rights of assembly and demonstration 
and the penal code were with the 
Cortes, and had been for some time. 

It gradually became apparent that the 
Parliament was adopting delaying tactics 
and this, together with rumours of a 
nascent split in the Government itself 
between the reformists and those less 
inclined towards change, led to 
opposition claims that the reform 
program was finished before it had even 
been properly started. 

The frustration evidently felt by the 
opposition at the apparent bogging-down 
of the moves towards liberalisation seems 
to have given the final impetus to a 
process which had in fact been under 
way for some time. On 26 March, it was 
arabic th the two main opposition 
grouptngs had decided to merge to form 
a movement called the ‘Democratic 
Co-ordination’. The ‘Platajunta’, as the 
Co-ordination was immediately dubbed 
by the media (from the names of the two 
component groups, the Platform of 
Memocratic Convergence and the 
Democratic Junta) is an alliance which 
has come to comprise the whole 
opposition spectrum from the communists 
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to the Christian Democrats. Its significance 
lies not so much in what it may achieve, 
since its broad composition makes 
agreement on any issue difficult to reach, 
but rather in its role as the indicator of 

an apparent polarisation in Spanish 
politics. However, the Platajunta has not 
played a major role so far. 

Right-wing apprehensions were 
heightened by the murder of a kidnapped 
industrialist by ETA terrorists. The murder 
provoked an outcry in Spain and alienated 
many who had previously had some 
measure of sympathy for the Basque 
cause. Right-wing calls for harsh 
retaliatory measures were ignored by the 
Government, but the incident did nothing 
to improve the general climate in which 
the reformists were trying to work. 

Four months after the accession of King 
Juan Carlos, it began to appear that the 
best for which the genuine reformists 
could hope would be a long war of 
attrition against conservatives entrenched 
in the regime's institutions. 

It was against this background of doubt 
and disillusionment that Prime Minister 
Arias, on 28 April, delivered a televised 
address to the nation. Although the Prime 
Minister confirmed his belief in the 
‘absolute necessity for reform’ and stated 
that general parliamentary elections 
would be held in 1977, his outline of 
further intended reforms emphasised the 
need for caution and the necessity of 
avoiding a rupture with the past. On the 
question of a national constitutional 
referendum, an idea generally supported 
by the opposition, the Prime Minister 
made it apparent that the reforms to be 
put to the people in the referendum, 
planned for October 1976, would first 
have to be submitted to the Cortes for 
approval—thereby adding to the 
reformists’ misgivings. However, the 
Official Bulletin of 23 April had contained 
a provision for the shortening of the 
procedure adopted by the Cortes for 
approving bills, encouraging the belief 
that the Government intended to carry 
the battle for reform to the Parliament, 


rather than await the latter's reactions. 
This impression was confirmed when, on 
6 May, the President of the Cortes, 

Sr Fernandez- Miranda, called an 
‘informative session’ and defended the 
provision before the members, in the face 
of vigorous right-wing criticism. 

The King himself had taken an 
unexpected initiative the previous day 
when he met officially with Sr Gil Robles, 
the leader of one of two main national 
Christian Democratic groups. Sr Gil 
Robles reportedly had a mandate from 
the leaders of the main opposition groups 
to put the general opposition view of the 
reform process to the King and, although 
details of the meeting were not released 
publicly, the fact that the Spanish 
monarch had received the leader of one 
of the ‘illegal’ political associations was 
widely welcomed by the opposition. 


Parliamentary debate 


On 25 May, the political reform 
process began in earnest, with the debate 
in the Cortes on the bill concerning the 
right of meeting and demonstration. One 
of the less controversial elements in the 
reform program, this bill was nonetheless 
the first to be subject to the new 


The Australian Ambassador to 
Spain, Mr H. Gilchrist (right), 
with King Juan Carlos | 

of Spain. 
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‘urgency’ measure for shortening the 
consideration of bills by the Cortes, and a 
deadline of twenty-four hours was set by 
the President for debate. In the event, 
discussion of the bill took only five hours 
and, after several minor modifications to 
the text, it was adopted with only four 
votes against and twenty-five abstentions. 
The approval of the bill brought the 
Cortes to the forefront as an integral part 
of the reform process and focused the 
attention of all politically-aware Spaniards 
on that institution and its future role. 
It had been suggested that the King, if he 
so wished, could bypass the national 
institutions such as the Cortes and 
convoke a national referendum in which 
he asked the Spanish people directly for 
authority to implement political reforms. 
Such a step would probably have been 
seen by the conservative forces as a 
direct challenge, however, and might 
have provoked the sort of dangerous 
confrontation which the Government was 
concerned to avoid. By scrupulously 
following the procedure laid down in the 
Fundamental Laws, the King placed 
the onus for reform squarely upon 
the Cortes. 

The Spanish Parliament has remained 
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at the centre of the struggle for reform in 
recent months. On 9 June, it approved 
the bill on political associations, but 
strong right-wing opposition, strengthened 
by news of the assassination of a Basque 
mayor, led the Government to withdraw a 
bill to reform related sections of the penal 
code, without which the new law on 
political associations could not take 
effect, and return it to committee for 
further study. This was seen as a setback 
for the Government's reform program, 
and as a preliminary demonstration of 
strength by the right wing. 

The unexpected resignation of Prime 
Minister Arias Navarro on 1 July therefore 
came at a Crucial time for Spain. It was 
generally thought that Foreign Minister 
Areilza, one of the main reformist figures 
in the Cabinet, would be chosen to lead 
the new Government, and therefore the 
appointment of Sr Adolfo Suarez Gonzalez 
on 3 July came as almost as great a 
surprise as the resignation of Sr Arias. 
The new Prime Minister, aged forty-three, 
is the youngest in modern Spanish 
history. Secretary-General of the National 
Movement in the Arias Government, he 
is regarded as a moderate reformist. 
Despite this reputation, all the recognised 
reformist members of the previous 
Cabinet refused to serve in the new 
Cabinet, with the result that it consists 
of less well known (although highly- 
qualified) figures. In a televised address to 
the nation on 6 July, the new Prime 
Minister gave a clear if somewhat cautious 
commitment to reform, but the general 
opposition reaction to his appointment 
has not been enthusiastic, ranging from 
outright fejection to ‘wait-and-see’. 

e 


Cause for optimism 


For those moderate reformists and 
opposition members who are prepared to 
give Prime Minister Suarez and his new 
Cabinet a chance to show their mettle, 
the initial indications must give some 
cause for optimism. The Government has 
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tolerated a major postal strike without so 
far drafting the strikers, and, on 14 July, 
the Cortes, largely due to the procedural 
skill of its President, Sr Fernandez-Miranda. 
finally approved the necessary 
amendments to the penal code, so that 
the new law on political associations may 
now enter into force. The penal code 
amendments, however, effectively prohibit 
legalisation of the Spanish Communist 
Party and were even so only approved by 
a narrow margin. Before this measure 
was voted on, opposition encountered 
by the Government in the Cortes had 
been so strong as to stimulate speculation 
that the idea of pursuing reform for 
existing Parliamentary institutions might 
have to be abandoned altogether. 
Government officials have declined to 
say what new strategy might, or could, 
be adopted. The fact that the Government 
is sufficiently determined to consider an 
alternative strategy at all is an 
encouragement in itself, but it is difficult 
to see what other course could be chosen 
which would not raise the prospect of a 
dangerous confrontation with the right. 
As an immediate next step, the Suarez 
Government has undertaken to ask the 
King to grant an amnesty for political 
prisoners. Such an amnesty would not 
include the 200 or so prisoners (mostly 
Basque separatists) serving long sentences 
for terrorism—and would not require the 
approval of the Cortes. There is little 
doubt that the move will not please the 
right wing. If, as seems possible, Prime 
Minister Suarez has decided to incline 
the Government's carefully-balanced 
policy a little further in the direction of 
liberalism, and to accept a greater risk of 
confrontation with the right as a result, 
then he will need much more unified and 
solid support from the Spanish political 
opposition than has been forthcoming to 
date, either before or since the days of 
Prime Minister Arias. Political change in 
Spain, if it is to be accomplished 
peacefully and result in a liberal, pluralistic 
system, is unlikely to be brought about 
overnight. 
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OECD Ministerial Council meeting 


The Council of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) held its annual 
Ministerial meeting recently in Paris. The Treasurer, Mr P. Lynch, led the Australian delegation which 
included officers from the Department of Foreign Affairs, the Treasury, Overseas Trade and National 


Resources. 


Following are major extracts from the 
cammunique adopted at the closing session of 
the two-day meeting on 22 June 1976: 

The Council of the Organisation for Economic 
Ce-operation and Development met at 
ministerial level on 21 and 22 June, in Paris... 
Ministers took a number of decisions in the 
field of international investment and 
multinational entemprises and trade. They 
discussed world interdependence, development 
ce-operation and the dialogue with developing 
ceuntries. They exchanged views on the current 
eeonomic situation and agreed on the main 
elements of a strategy for sustained economic 
expansion, to be carried out through their 
respective policies. 


Imterdependence and co-operation among 
CECD member countries 


Member governments agreed that the high 
degree of interdependence among their countries, 
their recognition, in a spirit of solidarity, of each 
other's problems and their dedication to the same 
basic principles demand close consultation and 
co-operation among themselves in formulating 
and implementing their economic policies. 

Where appropriate, this co-operation may extend 
te the adoption of rules or guidelines for their 
behaviour as had been the case in specific areas 
such as trade, environment, energy and 
international investment and multinational 
enterprises. 


International investment and multinational 
enterprises 


Ministers are agreed that co-operation among 
member countries can improve the foreign 
investment climate, encourage the positive 
contribution which multinational enterprises can 
make to economic and social progress, and 
minimise and resolve difficulties which may 
arise from their various operations. They therefore 
agreed to intensify their co-operation and 
eonsultation on imternational investment and 
multinational enterprises. On behalf of their 
governments *, they adopted a declaration 


* Except Turkey. 


related to guidelines for multinational enterprises, 
national treatment, international investment 
incentives and disincentives and consultations 
and review of these matters. The Council took 
three decisions establishing the necessary 
procedures for inter-governmental consultations 
in these areas.Continuing endeavours 

within the OECD may lead to further 
international arrangements and agreements in 
this field. 


Trade 


Member governments * * decided to renew, for 
a further year, their declaration on trade of 1974 
aimed at avoiding restrictions on trade and other 
current account transactions which could lead 
to chain reactions and endanger the process of 
economic recovery. Ministers furthermore 
agreed to reinforce the organisation's activities 
in the field of export credits. 


Noting the important contribution international 
trade has made to world economic growth, 
ministers recognised the need not only to resist 
protectionist pressures in all areas but to continue 
efforts towards further liberalising trade and 
strengthening the international trade system. 

In this regard they expressed their strong support 
for a successful outcome of the multilateral trade 
negotiations. 


World interdependence, development 
co-operation and the dialogue 


OECD member governments believe that 
intensified economic interchange will bring 
substantial gains in economic progress and 
prosperity to all nations including the dePatoping 
countries. They recognise that growing e 
interdependence means that countries are 
increasingly affected by the actions and events 
in other countries. They are therefore determined 
to contribute through appropriate policies and 
institutions to greater world economic security in 
such areas as balance-of-payments, commodities, 
energy and food. : 





** The Government of Portugal is not at this stage in a 
position to renew the declaration. 
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Ministers reaffirmed the determination of their 
governments, expressed in the Declaration on 
Relations with Developing Countries adopted by 
the Council in 1975, to pursue the dialogue with 
the developing countries in all appropriate forums 
in order to arrive quickly at concrete results 
which would make possible intensified co- 
Operation with them and better their development 
needs. Ministers agreed that their governments 
are prepared to respond positively to the 
challenges of the continuing dialogue and 
evolving relationship between the industrialised 
and developing countries and stressed the 
necessity of close collaboration and strengthened 
co-ordination among industrialised nations in 
pursuing this objective. 


Strategy for sustained economic expansion 


Recognising that the continuation of present 
levels of unemployment and inflation would be 
unacceptable, ministers agreed on the main 
elements of a strategy for sustained economic 
expansion, to be carried out through their 
respective policies. The basic premise on which 
this strategy rests is that the steady economic 
growth needed to restore full employment and 
satisfy rising economic and social aspirations will 
not prove sustainable unless all member 
countries make further progress towards 
eradicating inflation. Due weight must also be 
given to features of the present situation which 
seem to point to the need for caution in the 
pursuit of expansionary policies. First, because 
of the fairly close synchronisation of the recovery 
in many countries, there is a risk that the strength 
of the expansionary forces at work may be 
underestimated. Second, because of the virulence 
of recent inflationary experience, there is a 
danger that inflationary expectations could 
revive quite strongly if the pace of the recovery 
is too fast. Third, because of inadequate 
investment in past years in some countries and 
in certain basic industries, there is a risk of supply 
bottlenecks gha comparatively early stage of the 
recovery. 

Beaffng these considerations in mind, ministers 
agreed on a strategy whereby governments will 
direct their policies to attaining price stability and 
full employment through the achievement of an 
economic expansion which is moderate but 
sustained. Ministers consider that if the right 

olicies are followed and inflation rates are 
further reduced, there is scope for the growth 
rate for the GNP of the OECD as a whole 
to average five per cent or somewhat more 
over the five years 1976-80, with world trade 
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expanding by eight per cent or somewhat more. 
National economic policies in support of this 
general strategy of a moderate but sustained 
expansion should be guided by the following 
principles : 
(a) Governments should make firm use of fiscal 
and monetary policy to achieve the general 
stability in their economies that non-inflationary 
growth requires. This means that action taken to 
dampen short-term fluctuations in demand must 
be formulated in the light of the need for greater 
steadiness and predictability of policies over the 
medium run; | 


(b) In many countries, continuing efforts to 
develop a better social consensus as to the aims 
of the economic policy will be needed, which 
may involve various forms of prices and incomes 
policy. Such policies can complement, but 
cannot replace, sound demand management 
policies which are essential in any event; 


(c) Action should be taken appropriate to the 
circumstances to deal with unsatisfactory 

aspects of the employment situation in accordance 
with the 1976 recommendation of the Council 

of the OECD on a general employment and 
manpower policy as elaborated by the manpower 
and social affairs committee meeting at ministerial 
level on 4—5 March 1976. This action may 
include selective policies to cope with sectors 
and areas which have particularly acute 
employment problems. 


(d) In most countries, policies should be directed 
more towards promoting investment rather than 
consumption. In many cases, this will require an 
appropriate recovery of profits from the depressed 
levels of recent years. It may also require action 
to stimulate investment, to encourage savings 
over the medium run and to restrain the rise of 
public expenditure. 


Ministers instructed the organisation to 
examine regularly the extent to which the policies 
being followed are consistent with the agreed 
medium-term strategy. They stressed, in 
particular, the importance of analysis and 
consultations within the organisation directed 
towards the early detection of changes in the 
pace of expansion in the OECD area, the 
avoidance of undue fiscal ease or excessive rates 
of monetary expansion and the identification of 
potential bottlenecks. They also requested the 
Secretary- General to ensure that careful attention 
is given to the problem of the recent divergence 
in the economic performance of member 
countries, by the appropriate bodies of the 
organisation. 


Diplomatic moves on 


the Indian sub-continent 


INDIA 


The nations of the Indian sub-continent have made a series of moves recently to improve their bilateral 
relations. India and Pakistan have strengthened their ties and India and China have agreed to exchange 


ambassadors. 


Relations between Pakistan and Bangladesh 
and Pakistan and Afghanistan also have improved. 
During a statement on foreign policy in the 
House of Representatives on 1 June, the 
Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, strongly welcomed the 
indications of a positive movement in the Indian 
Sub-continent towards the improvement of 
relations among the countries of South Asia. 

On 14 May 1976 the Indian Foreign Secretary, 
Mr J. S. Mehta, and Mr Agha Shahi, the Pakistani 
Foreign Secretary, signed an agreement to resume 
diplomatic relations, expand bilateral trade and 
restore rail, road and airlinks and overflight rights. 
This agreement represents a major breakthrough 
ia the implementation of the 1972 Simla Agreement 
in which the two Governments pledged to 
resolve outstanding problems through bilateral 
negotiations. The Agreement, signed in Islamabad, 
followed an exchange of letters between Prime 
Ministers Bhutto and Gandhi earlier this year in 
which Mr Bhutto offered to drop Pakistan’s case 
against India before the International Civil Aviation 
@rganisation (ICAO). On 21 June India and 
Pakistan announced the appointment of 
ambassadors to each other's country in keeping 
with the bilateral agreement and on 28 June 
agreement was reached on operational and 
technical arrangements for the restoration 
of rail links. Air and rail services between Pakistan 
and India were renewed during July. 

Another example of the improvement in relations 
on the sub-continent was the recent agreement 
between Sri Lanka and India on maritime 
boundaries. After three and a half years of 
negotiations, India and Sri Lanka signed an 
agreement on 23 March 1976 settling their 
common maritime boundary, in the Gulf of Mannar 
and the Bay of Bengal. 

Afghanistan and Pakistan appear to be moving 
towards a rapprochement following Afghanistan's 
invitation to Prime Minister Bhutto to visit Kabul 
in early June and Mr Bhutto's acceptance. At the 
conclusion of his visit a joint communique was 


issued which said that the two sides had 
exchanged views with the aim of solving their 
political and other differences on the basis of five 
principles of peaceful co-existence. 


Further progress has been made in demarcating 
the border between India and Burma following the 
initialling of twelve more boundary maps at the 
eighteenth meeting of the Indo-Burma Joint 
Boundary Commission. This accord marks yet 
another step towards amicable relations in the 
region. 


The visit to India by the Nepalese Prime Minister, 
Dr Tulsi Giri, in early April was also encouraging. 
Both sides publicised the visit in terms of their 
recent efforts to clear up some long-standing 
misunderstandings and open the way for closer 
ties based on a better appreciation of each other's 
policies and perceptions. At his press conference, 
Dr Giri expressed optimism for future good 
relations between the two countries, but 
emphasised that much depended on the 
implementation of the general agreements and 
understandings that resulted from the round of 
talks. 


India’s relations with Bangladesh remain 
strained over the longstanding dispute about the 
sharing of the waters of the River Ganges. High 
level talks were held in Dacca from 18 to 22 June 
but no decisions were announced. 


One of the most significant developments in 
South Asia this year has been the decision by 
India and China to raise the level of di atic 
representation in both countries to ambassa@orial 
status. Relations between India and China have 
been strained since the border war of 1962 and 
until recently have been conducted at the level of 
Charge d'Affaires. Over the years various attempts 
have been made to normalise bilateral relations 
and a major advance was made in Apri! 1976 
when the Indian Government announced that it 
would send an ambassador to Peking. The 
appointment of China’s Ambassador to India was 
announced on 12 July 1976. 
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ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


Conference on International Economic 


Co-operation 


In July, senior officials from the twenty-seven countries participating in the Conference on International 
Economic Co-operation (CIEC) met in Paris to review progress in the first six months of discussions. 


Meetings were also held of the four commissions 
established by CIEC. These relate to energy, raw 
materials, development and financial affairs. 

While future work programs for the commissions 
were not finalised in July, further discussions are 
to be held to seek to establish agreement on 
procedures under which the commissions will 
reconvene, as scheduled, in September. 

CIEC was inaugurated at a ministerial conference 
in Paris in December 1975 to undertake wide- 
ranging discussions on international economic 
issues covering energy, development, raw 
materials and financial affairs. The participants at 
CIEC comprise a limited yet broadly-based 
group of industrialised and developing countries, 
eight representatives of the former (the G8) and 
nineteen of the latter (the G19). Australia (which 
is one of the eight industrialised participants) is a 
member of the Raw Materials Commission of 
CIEC and has auditor status in the Energy, 
Development and Financial Affairs Commissions. 

The origins of CIEC lie in the aftermath of the oil 
crisis of late 1973 and the emergence of a 
consensus to examine, through international 
discussion, a complex of problems involved in 
relations between developed and developing 
countries and countries which produce and export 
commodities, including oil, and those which 
consume and import them. CIEC provides the only 
intergovernmental forum for international discussion 
between energy producers and consumers 
including, particular, producers and consumers 
of oil.e 

Of broader significance is that CIEC is being held 
against the background of increasing emphasis by 
developing countries on the need for changes in 
the ordering of international economic relations, 
encompassing changes in such fields as aid, trade 

nd financial relations. In recent years there has been 
4 increasing tendency on the part of developing 
countries to see underdevelopment as a multi- 
faceted problem requiring an integrated solution 
through measures in a variety of areas. Apart 
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from CIEC, this trend has been reflected in a 
number of forums since the Sixth Special Session 
of the U.N. General Assembly in 1974, including, 
for example, the Dakar conference of developing 
countries in February 1975, the meeting of the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) heads of state in Algiers in March 1975, 
the 1975 Commonwealth Heads of Government 
Meeting in Kingston, the Seventh Special Session 
of the U.N. General Assembly and the meeting in 
Manila of the Group of 77 which produced a 
Declaration and Program of Action in February 
1976. 

The first six months of CIEC have been occupied 
mainly with an analysis of central issues. The Raw 
Materials Commission and the Development 
Commission have also played useful roles in 
complementing and supplementing the work of 
of other bodies such as the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) and the World Food Council. 

In July, at the mid-conference review of 
progress achieved so far, senior officials agreed 
that CIEC had now completed this initial, analytical 
phase of its work and that the second phase of 
CIEC would be action-oriented. The officials 
therefore directed the commissions to concentrate 
their work on formulating concrete proposals for 
action to be submitted to a ministerial conference 
of CIEC, scheduled for December. It was agreed 
that the work of the second phase of CIEC should 
lead to proposals for an equitable and 
comprehensive program for international economic 
co-operation. 

On the occasion of the inaugural conference of 
CIEC in December 1975 the Australian Prime 
Minister said that Australia attached great 
importance to the Conference and would adopt 
a positive role in the activities of the CIEC 
commissions. In accordance with this approach 
Australia looks to a constructive outcome to the 
CIEC discussions and will continue to participate 
to that end. 


FIJI 


Fiji-Australia Officials Talks 


The first Officials Talks between Australia and Fiji were held in Canberra on 15—16 July. The decision 
to establish regular talks between officials of the two countries was taken at a meeting between 
Australia’s Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, and Fiji's Prime Minister, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara, last 
March during the South Pacific Forum in Rotorua, New Zealand. 


The Fiji delegation was led by the Fiji Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr J. Kotobalavu, and the 
Australian side by the Secretary of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr A. P. Renouf. 

The talks, which included an exchange of views 
on developments in the South Pacific region, 
were extremely frank and comprehensive and were 
the first attempt to review the broad sweep of 
bilateral interests between the two countries. In 
terms of trade, investment, and transport, Australian 
policies are of major significance for Fiji. 

An indication of the scope of the talks can be 
gauged from the list of participants on both sides. 
Fiji was represented by the Permanent Heads of its 
Departments of Foreign Affairs, Commerce, 
Industry and Co-operatives, Transport and 
Tourism, the Director of Economic Planning, and 
its High Commissioner in Canberra. In addition to 
Foreign Affairs, Australia was represented by 
senior officials from the Departments of Business 
and Consumer Affairs, Prime Minister and Cabinet, 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Transport, 

@verseas Trade, National Resources, Industry 
and Commerce and Treasury. 

Both delegations were happy with the results 
of the talks. Specific suggestions for follow-up 
action have been recommended in a number of 
areas. The talks have laid the stage for developing 
closer and more co-operative bases for Australia- 


Fiji relations. 
It is proposed that the next round of talks will be 
held in Fiji in the second half of next year. 
Meetings at senior officials level are quite a 
common international practice. Australia already 
holds regular meetings between senior officials 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs and other 
foreign ministries. Senior officials of other 
departments participate as the need arises. The 


talks cover bilateral, regional and international 


matters. 

These meetings are not negotiating forums nor 
occasions for taking major decisions. They are 
designed to: 

a facilitate an informal exchange of views and 
assessments on subjects of mutual interest, 
complementing normal diplomatic exchanges. 

a afford an additional means of keeping in close 


touch with trends in international developments. 


s help to place bilateral negotiations on 
individual topics in a broader perspective, and 
a help officials in formulating advice to Ministers. 
Other countries with which Australia already 
holds such meetings are Britain, Canada, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, New Zealand, the Sowet Union 
and the United States. In addition, the inaugural 
round of informal discussions between Australia 
and the Commission of the European Communities 
(EC) was held in Brussels on 10-11 June. 


Conference of Communist and Workers’ Parties 


of Europe 


` 


The Conference of Communist and Workers Parties held in East Berlin, on 29-30 June 1976 was 
attended by twenty-nine parties from every country in Europe except Albania and Iceland. 


While originally conceived as a demonstration of 
European communist unity and as a parallel to the 
Helsinki Conference on Security and Co-operation 
in Europe of July-August 1975, it soon became 
clear in the preparatory meetings for the Conference 
that the real issues of substance dividing the 
participants were not those concerning the 


principles of inter-state relations to be taken up by 

the Helsinki Conference but the rights of 

individual parties to determine their own policies § 

and tactics in the light of national circumstances. 
The first preparatory meeting held in Warsaw in 

October 1974 ran into difficulty on this point and 

five more sessions were necessary before the 
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HABITAT 


Conference, originally planned to take place in 
May 1975, could be held. A number of communist 
parties of both Western and Eastern Europe indicated 
that they would not be prepared to participate in a 
conference which would not recognise their 
rights of autonomy and leave implicit a commitment 
on their part to follow a common line under the 
leadership of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU). The Yugoslav, Romanian, 
Spanish and Italian parties were particularly 
insistent on their right to independent decision 
and they and several other parties were ultimately 
successful in carrying their position with the 
CPSU and the parties closest to it. 

The proceedings of the Berlin Conference and 
the final document issued there reflected the 
concessions which the more independent parties 


had been able to secure, the CPSU having 
accepted that any decisions reached collectively 
by the European parties should be on the basis of 
consensus and that the Conference would not 
condemn other communist parties. 

The final document adopted thus represented a 
common approach acceptable to all parties on the 
steps necessary to achieve ‘peace, security, 
co-operation and social progress in Europe’ and 
acknowledged that these objectives would be 
pursued by the communists of Europe ‘on the 
basis of a political line worked out and adopted 
by every party in complete independence in 
accordance with the socio-economic and political 
conditions and the specific national features 
prevailing in the country concerned’. 


United Nations Conference on Human 


Settlements 


The United Nations Conference on Human Settlements (HABITAT) was held in Vancouver, Canada, 

from 31 May to 11 June 1976. An international governmental conference convened by the United 

Nations General Assembly (UNGA), HABITAT was intended to focus world attention on the social, 
physical and environmental problems associated with human settlements, and to provide for co-ordination 
and exchange of information on the wide range of issues involved. 


The UNGA resolution which called for such a 
conference noted the need for new and additional 
approaches to these problems, especially in the 
developing countries. While the Conference 
adopted useful recommendations for national 
action, political issues were injected to a degree 
which, in the end, prevented countries such as 
Australia fn voting for a declaration of principles, 
and agreement could not be reached on 
follow-up institutional arrangements. 

Australia supported the idea of holding the 
Conference from the outset, and was active as a 
member of the Preparatory Committee for 
HABITAT. Our active participation reflected both 
our national interest in the Conference subject— 
ve are one of the most urbanised nations— 
and our awareness of the interest of our regional 
neighbours. Our delegation to the Conference 
consisted of twenty people and was led by the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs and 
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Acting Minister for Environment, Housing and 
Community Development, Mr M. J. R. MacKeller. 

The meetings of the Preparatory Committee 
produced three sets of recommendations directed 
towards improving the standard of human 
settlements, which it was hoped would be adopted 
by the Conference. 

The first of these were recommendations to 
comprise a HABITAT Declaration of Principles. 
The draft Declaration submitted to the Conference 
provided a broad philosophical outline of human 
settlements requirements. This draft was thought 
unsatisfactory by the Third World which presented 
its own draft containing a number of political 
judgments including some clearly directed 
against Israel. The most serious of these was a 
reaffirmation of United Nations General Assembly 
Resolution 3379 which purported to determine 
that Zionism was a form of racism. The Third 
World regarded this section as non-negotiable. It 


proved impossible to obtain a separate vote on 
this paragraph and the entire draft declaration was 
dealt with by a simple roll-call vote. Voting results 
were eighty-nine in favour, fifteen against 
(Australia, Canada, EEC, Israel, New Zealand, 
Norway, United States), and ten abstentions. 
Australia voted against the Declaration to 
maintain its position of opposition to Resolution 
3379. 

The second set of draft recommendations 
produced by the Preparatory Committee 
concerned possible permanent institutional 
arrangements within the U.N. system for the 
management of human settlements programs. 

The draft recommendations confirmed the need 
for the U.N. to rationalise its existing agencies and 
institutions to ensure that one U.N. agency took 
primary responsibility for human settlements 
policies, planning and programs. They also 
eonfirmed the need for existing U.N. regional 
erganisations to accept responsibility for the 
implementation of major human settlements 
programs. 

Although HABITAT did not produce agreement 
en future arrangements, three was some movement 
towards a solution. The Conference adopted by 
eonsensus a resolution which made no decisions 
on where a future permanent human settlements 
body would be sited (nor with which body 
e.g. the U.N. Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs, or the U.N. Environment Program, it 
should be associated) but which described in 
some detail the type of institution required. The 


The Thai curator accompanying 
an exhibition of Thai sculpture 
at the National Library, 
Canberra, Mr Naris Padungthai 
(right), explains the 

symbolism of some of the pieces 
to Charge d'Affaires of the 

Thai Embassy, 

M. R. Suthisawat Kridakorn 
(centre), and Mr M. J. Wilson, 
First Assistant Secretary, 
Public Affairs and Cultural 
Relations Division, Department 
of Foreign Affairs. 


HABITAT 


U.N. Secretary-General, Mr K. Waldheim, was 
requested to submit to UNGA 31 a working paper 
on the financial implications of the main alternative 
institutional arrangements outlined at the 
Conference. 

The final set of recommendations before the 
Conference was contained in the Recommendations 
for National Action. This document, adopted by 
consensus at the Conference, contained a 
series of recommendations for practical action by 
governments to achieve improvements in the 
quality of human settlements. The document is 
expected to have considerable influence both 
nationally and internationally, giving direction to 
development policies, and providing a basis for 
assessing both multilateral and bilateral aid 
proposals. It is hoped that through the gradual 
implementation of the recommendations, there 
will eventually be significant progress made 
towards achieving the long terms goals of the 
Conference. 

A non-governmental forum was held con- 
currently with the Conference in order to maximise 
publicity for the problems facing mankind living 
in urban settlements, and thereby to assist in 
building up popular support for governments to 
take action designed to alleviate the problems. 
The forum was attended by members of 
professional organisations and voluntary bodies, 
and individuals with contributions to make 
towards solving human settlements problems. 
About seventy representatives from Australia 
participated in the forum. 
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VIET NAM 


Viet Nam: United Nations 


Mission Report 


A United Nations mission which visited Viet Nam in March this year at the request of the United 
Nations Secretary-General, Mr K. Waldheim, has reported on the post-war relief and rehabilitation 


needs and problems of Viet Nam. 


The mission found that war damage, particuiarly 
in the North, was much greater than had been 
expected. The mission's report, released in early 
June by the U.N. Secretary-General, says that the 
Vietnamese authorities had determined the two 
main priorities as the urgent provision of sufficient 
food, and the finding of work for at least three 
million unemployed. 

The mission identified two immediate areas 
for assistance: 

a the development of agriculture (to provide 
employment and increase food production), 

= the restoration of the Hanoi-Saigon railway 
line and the communications routes necessary 
for massive resettlement of peoples. 

During its stay in Viet Nam the mission had 
discussions with representatives of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam (DRVN) in Hanoi and with 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government (PRG) 
in Saigon and visited the provinces and industries 
most affected by the war in both the North and 
the South. The mission was headed by 
Mr V. Umbricht, personal delegate of the U.N. 
Secretary-General as well as representatives of the 
U.N. Development Program, the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation and the Mekong 


Committee. 


In its report the mission estimated that the 
amounts of external assistance required would be 
$US142 million in the case of agriculture and 
$US290 million for the railway system in the 
North and the South. These sums are in addition 
to the ongoing projects already being carried out 
by various U.N. agencies, including the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees, the 
United Nations Children's Fund, and the World 
Food Program. 


It was evident to the mission that the work of 
national rehabilitation ‘far exceeded the human 
and material capacity of the Vietnamese people, 
despite their determination, vigour and 
extraordinary ingenuity’, and that it was therefore 
essential for the international community to 
provide generous assistance to avoid dooming 
the country to great distress for many years. 


The mission agreed that the policy of the 
Vietnamese authorities to establish new economic 
zones in the shortest possible time as part of the 
process of rehabilitating bomb-damaged and 
depopulated areas was of paramount importance. 
It urged other nations to exert combined efforts 
in the provision of equipment, additional 
supplies, and technical assistance. 


Humanitarian Law in armed conflicts 


The third session of the Diplomatic Conference on the Reaffirmation and Development of International 
Humanitarian Law Applicable in Armed Conflicts in Geneva recently adopted important articles for 
draft Protocol 1, which deals with international wars, and draft Protocol II, which deals with 


non-international wars. 


In additigg, the third session from 21 April to 
11 June, adopted articles of a Technical Annexe 
(to draft Protocol 1), providing for the identification 
and recognition of medical transports, personnel 
and units. 

The purpose of the Conference, in which 
Australia participates, is to negotiate draft articles 
of two protocols to supplement the four Geneva 
Gonventions of 12 August 1949. 

The four Geneva Conventions are concerned, 
respectively, with: 

(i) the amelioration of the condition of the 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the 
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field ; 

(ii) the amelioration of the condition of wounded, 
sick and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

(iii) the treatment of prisoners of war; and 

(iv) the protection of civilians in times of 
war. 

One-hundred-and-six of the 153 states invited 
attended the Conference, as well as representatives 
of some national liberation movements (for 
example, the Palestine Liberation Organisation), 
and those of intergovernmental and non- 
intergovernmental organisations. All the major 


regional groups were broadly represented. Papua 
New Guinea was represented for the first time. 


Some significant new provisions were adopted 
concerning the gathering of information on 
victims of international armed conflicts, and access 
to grave sites by relatives. 


There was considerable debate on a proposal 
-elating to draft Article 42 (new category of 
prisoners of war) which would have the effect of 
-ecognising guerilla fighters as lawful combatants, 
ard would confer upon them, in most circum- 
stances, all the benefits traditionally reserved for 
regular uniformed troops fighting for sovereign 
states. 


Under the proposal, a guerilla who attacks from 
caver would no longer necessarily be a criminal 
but would be able to claim, just as any other 
soldier, all the benefits of prisoner-of-war status, 
including immunity from conviction for killing 
or injuring his adversary or destroying military 
objectives. 


Mercenaries, however, would not be entitled to 
the same protections under another proposal 
under consideration. Prompted by allegations of 
the criminal activities of mercenary troops, 
especially in Africa, the great majority of states 
represented at the Conference supported a proposal 
te declare such troops to be outside the protection 
cf humanitarian law. 


CHINA 


An Ad Hoc Committee on Conventional! 
Weapons met regularly during part of the session. 
It considered the report of the Lugano Conference 
of Experts held in January and February 1976 and 
proposals relating to: napalm and other 
incendiary weapons; delayed action weapons and 
treacherous weapons (including mines and booby 
traps) ; small caliber projectiles ; blast and 
fragmentation weapons; and potential weapons 
developments. Proposals concerning limitations 
on, or the banning of, those weapons were 
discussed. The Ad Hoc Committee will meet again 
during the fourth and final session of the 
Conference, which will be held in Geneva from 
March to June 1977. 

Among the items that will be considered at the 
fourth Conference session will be new categories 
of prisoners of war, civil defence, superior orders, 
and proposals for the establishment of an 
international commission of inquiry into alleged 
violations of rules relating to the conduct of an 
international armed conflict. 

The fourth session is also expected to consider 
a draft article giving journalists engaged in 
dangerous professional missions, in areas of armed 
conflict, special protection, including a right to 
obtain special identity cards. This draft article has 
developed from earlier international proposals, 
supported by Australia, to provide protection for 
journalists in war areas. 


Chinese archaeological exhibition 


Phe Chinese archaeological exhibition which is to come to Australia early next year will be the most 
expensive to be brought to Australia under a government-to-government agreement. 


The exhibition consists of 233 exhibits, six 
drawings, twenty-six photographs and thirty-nine 
charts, rubbings and models. The exhibits range 
from implements used by Peking Man, 500 000 
years ago, to art objects of the fourteenth century. 
Many exhibits are of recent discovery. A number 
fave been shown in Britain, France, Canada, the 
Wnited States, Mexico and Japan. Some have 
not been shown outside China before. One of the 
most precious exhibits being brought here is the 
jade suit sewn with gold thread, the shroud for 
Tou Wan, wife of Prince Ching of Chungshan, 
after her death around 120 B.C. The suit is made 
of 2000 finely cut pieces of jade. The exhibition 
will also include bronze bells, ritual pieces for 
holding food and drink, ceremonial works, 


bronze horses and chariots and many other 
antiquities. 


The exhibition is valued at $189 million and 
will be indemnified by the Australian GC¥ernment 
against loss or damage. If the Government haa 
not agreed to accept this indemnification, it would 
probably not have been possible to bring the 
exhibition to Australia. Commercial insurance 
premiums would have been exorbitant. 


The exhibition will be shown in Australia in 
Melbourne from 15 January to 6 March and in 
Sydney from 24 March to 8 May 1977. It had 
been hoped that the exhibition might be shown 
in other State capitals but limited time has made 
this impracticable. 
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STATEMENTS 


Visit to Romania 


Following is the text of a Communique 
received from the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Mr J. D. Anthony, following his visit to 
Romania. 


The Australian Deputy Prime Minister, Minister 
for National Resources and Minister for Overseas 
Trade, the Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony, visited Romania 
from 10 to 14 July 1976. During the visit he had 
discussions with the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Minister for Foreign Trade and International 
Economic Co-operation, His Excellency 
Mr lon Patan. 

During these discussions the Ministers noted 
the recent encouraging developments in the 
growth of the trade between the two countries 
and the work of the mixed Governmental 
Commission in this connection. Ministers recalled 
that during the last meeting of the Commission 
in Australia contracts had been signed in respect 
of sales of coking coal, cross-country vehicles, 
machine tools, gliders, various consumer goods 
and foodstuffs. 

It was agreed that to further the expansion of 
trade between the two countries specific steps 
should be taken to explore the possibilities for 
developing Australian exports of meat and 
livestock to Romania and Romanian exports of 
locomotives, rolling stock and equipment, and 
cross-country vehicles to Australia. 

In respect of the Romanian export products it 
was recognised that such items were largely 
purchased in Australia by federal and state 
authorities, and were subject to mandatory 
tendering procedures, budgetary considerations, 
and re-equipment programs. 

The Australian Minister agreed to bring to the 
attention of relevant federal and State authorities 
in Australia, Romania’s interest in competing for 
the supply of locomotives, rolling stock and 
equipment and cross-country vehicles. 

To further facilitate Romanian efforts to market 
these prodysts in Australia the Australian 
Minister agreed that at an appropriate time a 
survey’ mission of experts from federal transport 
authorities should visit Romania. Experts from 
Australian State Government transport bodies and 
private enterprise would also be encouraged to 
make such visits. 

In respect of the Australian products the 
@omanian Minister agreed to send to Australia 
at an early date a mission to investigate the 
purchase of beef and livestock. 

The two Ministers agreed on the need for an 
increase in economic and commercial mission 
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visits in both directions and participation in fairs 
and exhibitions both in Australia and Romania. 

The two Ministers agreed that industrial and 
technical co-operation in the fields of mining, 
especially coking coal and iron ore and also 
petroleum and petrochemical industries as well 
as in other fields of mutual interest could play an 
important role in the development of economic 
and trade relations between the two countries 
and noted that such co-operation could be 
extended to third markets. 

The Australian Minister agreed to facilitate 
contact in Australia between visiting Romanian 
technica! experts and appropriate Australian 
authorities and firms. 

The Ministers considered that the continuing 
development of relations between the countries 
would be facilitated by the establishment of 
Australian resident representation in Bucharest 
and the Australian Minister agreed that the 
matter should be kept under review. 


Bicentenary message 


The Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, sent 
the following message to United States 
President, Mr G. Ford, on 4 July: 


‘On behalf of the Australian Government and 
people and on my own behalf may | extend to 
you and the people of the United States warm 
greetings on your bicentenary. | look forward to 
visiting Washington at the end of July and to the 
prospect of our continuing to build on the 
excellent relations our two nations enjoy.’ 


Prime Minister's visit to North 
America 


The Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, said 
on 6 July that as announced on 25 May, he had 
accepted an invitation from President Ford to 
visit the United States at the end of July. He 
be would accompanied by Mrs Fraser. 

In confirming his acceptance of the invitation, 
the Prime Minister said this visit, his first to 
the United States since assuming office, 
reflected the fundamental importance which 
Australia attached to its relations with the United 
States, and would provide the opportunity for 
discussions with United States leaders following 
his recent visits to Japan and China. 

During his visit to the United States the Prime 
Minister would meet President Ford on 27 July, 
and would be guest of honour at a state banquet 
that evening. He would hold talks with U.S. 


Seeretary of State, Dr H. Kissinger, senior 
officials and Congressional leaders. 

@n 30 July, he would inaugurate a Chair of 
Australian Studies at Harvard University as 
Australia’s main contribution to the bicentennial 
celebrations. 

The Prime Minister would then travel to Canada 
where he would meet members of the Australian 
Olympic team and attend the Olympic Games on 
31 July. Mr Fraser said he was also looking 
fomward to the oppertunity of meeting Prime 
Minister Trudeau. 

Mr Fraser would be accompanied by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, and senior Government officials. 

Mr Fraser last visited the United States in 1970, 
as Minister of Defence. 


East Timor 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, said on 20 July that the 
Government had long held the view that the 
process of decolonisation in East Timor should be 
based on a proper act of self-determination, 
preferably carried out with the observation and 
participation of the United Nations. 

‘In the case of the consultative acts carried out 
in East Timor on 31 May and 24 June there 
must still be uncertainty about how extensive and 
representative the exercise of self-determination 
has been,’ he said. 

Mr Peacock recalled that Indonesia had invited 
the United Nations to send its representative to 
East Timor, and had renewed the invitation on 
several occasions. In doing so, Indonesia and the 
Provisional Government of East Timor (PGET) 
gave assurances of freedom of movement in all 
thirteen districts of the territory. 

‘We ourselves made repeated representations to 
the United Nations seeking a return visit by 
Mr Winspeare-Guicciardi,’ he said. ‘We 
encouraged other governments to make similar 
representations.’ 

‘We informed the Secretary-General that if 
Fretilin were able to name an accessible venue in 
East Timor for a meeting with Mr Winspeare- 
Guicciardi and if all parties had given satisfactory 
assurances of safety, Australia would have been 
prepared to consider a request from the United 
Nations for help with transport.’ 

The Minister said that the Government 
regretted, in all these circumstances, that further 
efforts were not made by the United Nations to 
play a more decisive role. 


STATEMENTS 


‘The present situation is that Indonesia has 
moved, without United Nations involvement, to 
integrate East Timor as its twenty-seventh 
province’, he said. ‘But in the circumstances 
Australia cannot regard the broad requirements 
for a satisfactory process of decolonisation as 
having been met.’ 


Papua New Guinea Foreign 
Minister to visit Australia 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 1 July that 
Sir Maori Kiki, Papua New Guinea's Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade and Minister for 
Defence, would visit Australia from 4 to 7 July. 
Sir Maori would be a guest of the Australian 
Government. 

The invitation to Sir Maori was issued by 
Mr Peacock when he was in Papua New Guinea 
in May. 

While in Canberra Sir Maori would hold 
discussions on a number of foreign policy and 
bilateral matters of common interest. He would 
also have talks with the Minister for Defence, 
Mr D. J. Killen. 


National Library for PNG 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, and the Papua New Guinea 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade 
and Minister for Defence, Sir Maori Kiki, 
on 5 July exchanged formal letters on 
arrangements for the design and construction of 
the National Library of Papua New Guinea. 

As announced during Papua New Guinea’s 
independence celebrations in September 1975, 
the $2 million library project would be Australia’s 
independence gift to Papua New Guinea. 

The project would consist of a National Library 
building and associated books, films, furnishings 
and equipment. ~ 

The Ministers said that preliminary design work 
on the project had been completed to their full 
satisfaction. They had, on behalf of their 
Governments, approved sketch plans and 
arrangements for the implementation of the 
projects. Detailed design work would now 
proceed. 

Tenders are expected to be invited in 
November, 1976 and construction should 
commence late in January 1977. Completion is 
scheduled for April 1978 and handover to the 
Government of Papua New Guinea in May 1978. 
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STATEMENTS 


Diplomatic relations with 
Morocco 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, released the following 
statement on 13 July: 

‘The Governments of Australia and Morocco 
have decided on the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries as from the 
date of this joint statement. 

‘Australia and Morocco have long maintained 
friendly ties with each other in the United Nations 
and other international organisations. The 
establishment of formal diplomatic relations is a 
mark of the desire of both countries to 
consolidate and strengthen mutual understanding 
and to stimulate cultural and commercial links. 

‘The two countries have further decided that 
their respective ambassadors will be appointed 
initially upon the basis of convenient concurrent 
representation and that diplomatic relations will 
be regulated by the Vienna Convention on 
diplomatic relations, done at Vienna on 18 April 
1961. 


Colombo Plan: 25th Anniversary 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, on 7 July declared Australia’s continuing 
support for the Colombo Plan on the occasion of 
its silver anniversary and stated that the 
Australian Government was proud to be associated 
with the twenty-five years of regional co-operation 
for development which the Plan represented. 


‘Australia was one of the seven nations 
represented at the meetings in Colombo, Sydney 
and London in 1950, when the establishment of 
the Colombo Plan was discussed and agreed 
upon,’ the Minister said. ‘The Australian Foreign 
Minister of the day, Sir Percy Spender, together 
with the Ceylonese Minister of Finance, the 
Hon.@. R. Jayewardene, first proposed the 
concept of a loose regional amalgamation of 
nations to review the economic progress and 
co-ordinate aid activities in the Asian region.’ 


Mr Peacock said that in the ensuing quarter 
century, the Plan had grown from seven to 
@wenty-seven member nations, of which Papua 
New Guinea was the most recent. In this period 
Australia had participated in many aid ventures 
which had assisted the economic and social 
advancement of our regional neighbours. Today, 
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the Plan remained the umbrella under which the 
majority of Australian aid to South and South-East 
Asia was disbursed. 


Under the Plan, Australia had made available 
particular technical skills and expertise which 
were relevant to regional development problems. 
In co-operation with local personnel, Australian 
technical experts and equipment were engaged 
on projects spread from Sri Lanka to Korea, 
constructing roads, bridges, railways and 
irrigation schemes, improving agricultural output 
and upgrading local health and education 
facilities. 


Mr Peacock pointed out that Australian aid to 
Colombo Plan countries had grown from a 
modest $19.5 million in 1951-52, the first year of 
the Plan, to $262.8 million in 1974-75. In total 
it had exceeded $2,245 million. 


The Minister reaffirmed Australia’s commitment 
to the Colombo Plan, and expressed the hope that 
the Plan would continue to be a major and 
successful vehicle for promoting regional 
co-operation in the development of the South and 
South-East Asian regions. 


Relief aid—Irian Jaya and Bali 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, announced on 16 July that an Australian 
cash contribution of $35,000 would be made to 
the Indonesian Government for use in assisting 
victims of the recent earthquakes in Bali and 
Irian Jaya. The Minister said that this amount 
would be additional to a previous contribution of 
six tonnes of high protein milk biscuits valued at 
$15,000 announced on 10 July for relief for 
lrian Jaya. 


Ambassador to Chile 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, announced on 13 July the 
appointment of Mr |. Nicholson as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Chile. He said Mr Nicholson would 
take up his new post in Santiago later in July. 
The Minister said, Mr Nicholson, who joined 
the Department in 1955, is a senior career 
diplomat. He had been High Commissioner in 
Malta since June last year. 


CONFERENCES 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 
AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


OCTOBER—DECEMBER 1976 


October 
ROME 
U.N. Committee on Food Aid Policies and 
Programs 
5-22 October 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD : Trade and Development Board 
16th Session 
12-18 October 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP: Committee on Shipping, Transport 
and Communications 
13-29 October 
GENEVA 
ILO: 62nd (Maritime) Session 
19-25 October 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP: Committee on Industry, Housing 
and Technology 
20-29 October 
NOUMEA 
16th South Pacific Conference 
25 October-30 November 
NAIROBI 
UNESCO: General Conference 
19th Session 
2 November 
New YORK 
U.N. Pledging Conference on UNDP and 
UNCDF 
2-6 November 
BERNE 
Conference of Parties to the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species of 
Wild Fauna and Flora 
2-8 November 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP: Committee on Trade 20th Session 
2-15 November 
VIENNA 
UNIDO: Inter-Governmental Committee 
4th Session 
22-27 November 
GENEVA 
GATT: 32nd Session 
29 November-10 December 
COLOMBO 
Commonwealth Science Council : 
9th Meeting 


29 November-10 December 
ROME 
FAO Council 70th Session 
December 
NAIROBI 
UNESCO: Executive Board 101st Session 


LEGEND 


Economic and Social Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific 

Food and Agriculture Organisation 

General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade 

ILO International Labour Organisation 

United Nations Capital Development 


ESCAP 


FAO 
GATT 


UNCDF 
Fund 

United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 

United Nations Development 
Program 

United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 

United Nations Industrial 
Development Organisation 


UNCTAD 


UNDP 


UNESCO 


UNIDO 





SPECIAL NOTICE: Letters to 
the editor ` 


The editor of AFAR plans to introduce, e 
beginning with the September issue of the journal, 
a column for letters to the editor. 

Readers are invited to submit their views on the 
articles in AFAR and questions of foreign 
policy that they raise. 

The editor will retain the right to decide which 
letters he will publish. Letters should be brief and 
will not be considered for publication unless 
they carry the name, address and signature of the 
author. 
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REPRESENTATION 


AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


May (amendment) 
ALGERIA 
21 Mr J. A. Piper presented his credentials as 


BANGLADESH 
9 Mr K. McDonald presented his credentials 
as High Commissioner 


Ambassador NIGERIA 


June (amendment) 


20 Mr W. K. Flanagan presented his credentials 
as High Commissioner 


SPAIN Saupi ARABIA 

14 Mr H. Gilchrist presented his credentials as 20 Mr D. J. Kingsmill presented his credentials 
Ambassador as Ambassador 

Fisi 
July 29 Mr G. N. Upton presented his Letter of 
SEYCHELLES Introduction as High Commissioner 
1 Mr W. P. J. Handmer (resident in Nairobi) Cyprus 

presented his credentials as High 30 Mr L. W. Johnson presented his credentiais 


Commissioner 


as High Commissioner 


DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS — JULY 


SOUTH ASIA 


1 July 
4 July 
12 July 
17 July 
22 July 


28 July 


AMERICAS 


1 July 
4 July 
f 


18 July 


20 July 
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The Indian Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, began a three-day official visit to the 
German Democratic Republic. 

At the invitation of the President of Afghanistan, the Indian Prime Minister, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, made a three-day visit to Afghanistan. 

The appointment was announced of China's Ambassador to India, Mr Chen Chao-yuan. 
Verdicts were handed down by a Special Martial Law Tribunal in Dacca in the conspiracy 
case against the leaders of the leftist National Socialist Party (JSD). The JSD was implicated 
in the army mutiny of 7 November 1975. 

Air and rail traffic between India and Pakistan were resumed and the ban on bilateral 
private trade was also lifted. 

The President of Bangladesh, Mr A. M. Sayem, issued a regulation permitting strictly 
controlled political activity. The funds, programs, conduct and individual candidates of 
parties are to be subjected to Government supervision 


The military Government of Peru declared a state of emergency in the wake of violent 
protests following announced increases in taxes, and public services and petrol costs. 
The United States celebrated the 200th anniversary of the signing of the U.S. Declaration 
of Independence. 

Queen Elizabeth II officially opened in Montreal the 1976 Olympic Games—the twenty- 
first Olympiad of the modern era. 

The American Viking | spacecraft landed on the northern hemisphere of Mars. 


MIDDLE EAST 


4 July 


74 July 


-& July 


30 July 


AUSTRALIA 
23 July 


25 July 


INDOCHINA 
3 July 


7 July 


12 July 


PACIFIC 
t4 July 


15 July 


NORTH ASIA 


28 July 


ANTARCTICA 


10 July 


DIARY 


Israeli commandos landed at Uganda’s Entebbe airport and rescued 105 passengers and 
crew (mainly Israeli) who had been held hostage for a week by a group of pro-Palestinian 
hijackers. The hijackers had seized an Air France aircraft en route from Israel to France. 
The Israeli action prompted a stormy but inconclusive debate in the UN Security Council. 
A new Cabinet led by Prime Minister M. Badran was sworn in by King Hussein of Jordan 
following the resignation of the former Prime Minister, Mr Z. Rifai, who was appointed 
political adviser to the King. 

lt was announced that Britain would close its last military base in the Middle East next 
March withdrawing its air force unit from southern Oman. 

The Syrian Government and the Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO) were reported 
to have reached preliminary agreement on future arrangements governing activities of 
the PLO in Lebanon, and on a cease-fire in Lebanon. 


The Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, and Mrs Fraser, accompanied by senior 
officials, arrived in Montreal for a two-day visit. Mr Fraser met the Queen, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, the Commonwealth Secretary-General, Mr S. S. Ramphal, and members 
of the Australian Olympic team. 

The Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, and Mrs Fraser, accompanied by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, and senior officials arrived in the 
United States on a six-day official visit. 


The first session ended of the unified National Assembly for Viet Nam, marking the formal 
reunification of the country. 

Vietnamese Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, Phan Hien, arrived in Kuala Lumpur at the 
beginning of a twenty-one-day goodwill visit to Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Indonesia, Burma and Laos. 

Diplomatic relations were established between Viet Nam and the Philippines. 


Britain agreed to grant internal self-government to its South Pacific colony of the Gilbert 
Islands in November as a prelude to complete independence. 


The Solomon Islands Legislative Assembly elected Mr P. Kenilorea as Chief Minister to 
succeed Mr S. Mamaloni. 


A severe earthquake with its epicentre near Tangshan City, 160 kilometres east of Peking, 
caused widespread damage in Hopeh Province, Tientsin and Peking. 


U 


The Special Preparatory Meeting of Antarctic Treaty Consultative Parties on Antarctic 
mineral resources concluded in Paris. 
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DIARY 


AFRICA 
2 July 


6 July 
7 July 


10 July 
13 July 


22 July 


The Sudanese Government announced that it had foiled the third attempt to remove 
President G. Numeiri, who has been in power for seven years. 

The Organisation of African Unity (OAU) Thirtieth Ordinary Session of the Assembly of 
Heads of State and Government held in Port Louis, Mauritius, which began on 2 July, ended. 
Following accusations by Sudan of Libyan involvement in the recent coup attempt 
against President G. Numeiri, Sudan broke off diplomatic relations with Libya. 

Angola executed four white mercenaries by firing squad. 

Sudanese President G. Numeiri arrived in Alexandria for talks with Egypt's President 
A. Sadat, which concluded in the signing of a joint defence pact. 

President A. Neto of Angola arrived in Havane on an official visit. 


UNITED NATIONS 


2 July 


9 July 


A fifty-member consultative ad hoc commission appointed by the Swiss Government 
advocated in a majority report that Switzerland should join the United Nations. 

The first of the four RAAF Iroquois helicopters to be used by the United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF) in the Sinai, left Australia. The others left later in July. The helicopters will 
be operated by an Australian contingent. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


25 July 


SOUTH-EAST 
17 July 


. EUROPE 
3 July 


5 July 
7 July 
12 July 
13 July 


14 July 
14 July 
15 July 


18 Joly 


27 July 


Papua New Guinea raised the value of the kina by five per cent against the Australian 
dollar. 


ASIA 
President Suharto signed a Bill ‘ratifying the integration of East Timor into the Unitary 
State of the Republic of Indonesia.’ 


Mr Adolfo Suarez Gonzalez, a Cabinet minister, was named Prime Minister of Spain to 
replace Mr Carlos Arias Navarro who resigned on 1 July. 

The President of France, Mr Giscard d'Estaing, and the Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Mr H. Schmidt, met for one of their regular twice-yearly summit talks. 

Dr G. Heinemann, who was President of the Federal Republic of Germany from 1969 to 
1974, died at the age of seventy-six. 

The European Communities agreed on representation for the first direct elections to the 
European Parliament, scheduled for 1978. 

President G. Leone of Italy asked outgoing Budget Minister, Mr G. Andreotti, a Christian 
Democrat, to try to form a Government. 

General A. R. Eanes assumed office as President of Portugal. 

The Spanish parliament (Cortes) approved amendments to the penal code which legalised 
most political opposition parties, but rejected a proposal that could have led to legalisation 
of the Communist Party. 

French Foreign Minister, Mr J. Sauvagnargues left Moscow after a twenty-four-hour visit 
in which he signed a French-Soviet agreement to prevent either country from accidentally 
launching a nuclear attack on the other. 

President A. R. Eanes of Portugal called on Dr M. Soares, Secretary-General of the Socialist 
Party, to form a Government. The Socialist Party holds 107 of the 263 seats in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The European Economic Community endorsed a declaration of intent accepting the 
principle of creating a 200-mile fisheries zone around the coasts of member-states. 
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EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 


Australia’s relations 


with the 


European Communities 


Australia’s relations with the European Communities have traditionally 
been essentially commercial in character with Australia’s main concern being 
to obtain greater access to Community markets for primary produce. 


The minerals boom of the late 1960s combined with the prospect of 
Britain’s entry into the Communities ushered in a new era in the relationship. 
Australia sought to diversify her trading relationships and began to 

assume a new role in the world as a significant source of increasingly 


sought after raw materials. 


There have been other developments 
beyond the changing commercial 
relationship which have diversified the 
relationship. The European Communities 
have become an increasingly significant 
force in world affairs prominent in world 
economic forums and international aid 
organisations. The Communities have 
expanded and developed while Australia’s 
global interests have broadened. Australia 
recognises the new world role played by 
the €uropean Communities as a positive 
force for the stabilisation of the world 
economic order and as a significant 
influence in the resolution of the problems 
now facing the international community. 
g 


Origins 
There are three Communities ; the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
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(ECSC), the European Economic 
Community (EEC) and the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom). 
While these Communities are based on 
separate treaties they have the same 
membership and common institutions and 
are commonly referred to as the 
European Communities (EC). 

The EC had its origins in the need for 
reconstruction following the Second 
World War. Within four years after the 
war the countries of western Europe had 
established the Brussels Treaty Organisa- 
tion, Council of Europe and the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation. 
Although these organisations provided 
means for consultation and co-operation, 
there was support for some supranational 
authority to assist in the integration of 
the Western European nations. 

To some Europeans such as Jean 


Mennet the ideal was to have a politically 
and economically united Europe in which 
national boundaries would become 
superfluous. To others such as Charles de 
Gaulle, there was no basic incompatibility 
between European union and the nation 
state. In the hope of prompting further 
steps towards integration, Robert 
Schumann and Jean Monnet proposed 
the creation of a ‘Community’ to embrace 
the coal and steel resources of France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and any 
other European country willing to 
participate. The ECSC was designed to 
ensure an orderly supply of coal and steel 
to its members, to promote the national 
expansion and modernisation of 
production and to provide better conditions 
of employment and living for the 
employees in the industries. The ECSC 
was established in 1952 after ratification 
of the Treaty of Paris (1951) by Belgium, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 
Following an initiative by the Benelux 
ceuntries towards further integration the 
Treaties of Rome (1957) established the 
EEC and Euratom. The purpose of the 
EEC was to establish a common market 
and to work towards the concertation 
of the economic policies of member 
states while Euratom was designed to 
create conditions necessary for the 
establishment and growth of nuclear 
industries in the Community. The basic 
objectives of the EC as listed in the 
preamble to the Treaty of Rome establishing 
the EEC include the foundation of an 
‘even closer union’ among European 
peoples, the improvement of their living 
and working conditions and the 
development of the prosperity of overseas 
countries. 

Community institutions were established 
by the treaties to formulate and 
administer the common policies. Originally, 
the three Communities had separate but 
similar institutions. These were merged 
in 1967 under a treaty signed in Brussels 
in 1965. The Council of Ministers whose 
members directly represent each member 


EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 


country is the decision making body for 

all major questions. Normally, Foreign 
Ministers of the Nine attend monthly 
meetings of Council, as do other Ministers, 
notably those of Agriculture and Finance. 
‘Summit’ meetings of heads of government 
(the ‘European Council’) are held three 
times a year. The Commission which has 
developed as the European Communities 
‘civil service’ is responsible for formulating 
policy proposals for submission to the 
Council, for implementing the provisions 
of the treaties and for promoting the 
Communities’ interests. Other major 
institutions of the Communities include the 
European Parliament and the Court of 
Justice. 


Development of the EC 


The economic growth of the original - 
six member countries especially during 
the first decade following the establishment 
of the EEC was impressive. The members 
created a common market in industrial 
goods by steadily eliminating the tariffs 
on imports from one another over the 
years 1959-1968. The abolition of 
tariffs provided a strong and growing 
stimulus to the mutual trade of the 
Community countries which was 
accompanied by a rationalisation of 
industry and a significant improvement 
in the rate of economic productivity. 

In 1973 the EC was enlarged by the 
entry of Britain, Denmark and the Irish 
Republic. The enlarged Community 
includes all the great powers of Western 
Europe. It constitutes the world’s second 
most powerful industrial entity and 
accounts for about forty per cent of total 
world trade. The EC plays a major role in 
the economic councils of the world and 
through the Lome Convention (discussed 
below) has established an innovative 
form of economic co-operation with 
forty-six developing African, Caribbean 
and Pacific countries which have had 
traditionally close links with some of the 
Nine. 

The path to European political unity, 
however, has been both difficult and slow. 
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When the Belgian Prime Minister, 

Mr L. Tindemans, recently conducted 

an extensive survey of political opinion 

in member countries on the question of 
further progress towards political union 
he reported that although Europeans were 
still in favour of closer links, the European 
concept had lost a lot of its force and was 
feeling the effect of a resurgence of 
purely national preoccupations. 

Mr Tindemans reported that it was not 
possible to lay down a date for the 
completion of European union which he 
felt could only be achieved through a 
continuous process. Mr Tindemans 
concluded that it was essential to develop 
common policies in most sectors 
particularly on vital questions of inter- 
national policy and that the Communities’ 
institutions would have to be adapted to 
these new requirements. 

A most significant development in this 
direction was the decision taken by the 
European Council in July of this year to 
create the first directly elected European 
Parliament, the first elections to take 
place in mid 1978. The Parliament will 
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A general view of the European 
Parliament in session at 
Strasbourg, France, 

in July 1973. 


have 410 members eighty-one to come 
from Britain, France, West Germany and 
Italy respectively while twenty-five are to 
come from Holland, twenty-four from 
Belgium, sixteen from Denmark, fifteen 
from Ireland and six from Luxembourg. 
Yet while political union may remain 
a distant goal, the development of the 
Communities’ influence in the world 
continues. As a major grouping of 
developed countries and importers of raw 
materials the EC members play an 
important role in international economic 
organisations such as the OECD 
(Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development), UNCTAD (United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development), CIEC (Conference on 
International Economic Co-operation), 
GATT (General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs), MTN (Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations) and the IEA (International 
Energy Agency). Since the 1973 ‘oil 
crisis’ there has been a heightened 
tendency towards concertation of 
western policies on international economic 
relations in which the EC is a most 


significant group. Moreover, the countries 
of the Nine have developed a regular 
system of political consultation on 
foreign policy issues of mutual concern. 
As the habit of political consultation 
becomes more ingrained they are 
beginning to find it increasingly possible 
to agree on common assessments of 
international developments and to adopt 
common policies on some international 
issues. The Commission itself as a 
bureaucratic entity is developing its own 
international personality which makes it 
an increasingly significant factor in world 
affairs. 


Australia’s Relations with the EC 


The EC constitutes one of Australia’s 
major trading partners and is an important 
source of scientific, technological and 
managerial expertise. With the developing 
trend towards co-ordinating policies and 
approaches by the members of the EC 
in non-trade fields such as energy, aid, 
science, environment, technology, social 
policy, education and transport, Australia’s 
relations with the EC have been 
developing along broader lines than 
hitherto existed. 

Australia’s relations with the EC are 
conducted principally through the 
Permanent Mission to the European 
Communities, the members of which also 
comprise the Embassy to Belgium. 
Australia has no ‘association’ or other 
fermal agreement with the EC but a 
development of importance was the 
agreement in late 1974 between the 
fermer Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
and the Vice-President of the Commission 
of the EC, Sir Christopher Soames, to 
have regular discussions at Ministerial 
or senior official level the first of which 


were held in Brussels on 10-11 June 1976. 


Trade 


The Nine member countries of the EC 
are traditional markets for Australian raw 
materials such as wool, hides, skins, 
minerals and foodstuffs. However, a 
major problem in Australia’s relations with 
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the EC has been in connection with the 
operation of the EC’s Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP) which has 
posed difficulties in respect of access into 
the Community for a wide range of 
Australian products. In particular, 
Australia’s access to the European beef 
market has been severely restricted. The 
complex Community policies affecting 
Australian exports in the Community have 
resulted in frequent representations and 
protracted exchanges have taken place 
both with the Commission in Brussels 
and with the individual member states. 
The entry of Britain into the Community 
in January 1973 marked the beginring 
of a new period in Australia’s relations 
with the EC. The inclusion of Britain with 
which Australia enjoyed longstanding 
close links increased Australia’s contacts 
with the Commission especially over the 
operation of the CAP. Britain remains the 
most important Community member in 
Australia’s trade with the EC, taking over 
thirty per cent of Australia’s exports to 
the Community and supplying over fifty 
per cent of imports in the year 1974-75. 
The Community as a unit now 
constitutes Australia’s second largest 
trading partner. It is the largest source of 
Australian imports with 29.5 per cent of 
total imports in 1974-75 and is second 
only to Japan as a market for Australian 
exports, taking 15.4 per cent of total 
exports in that same year of which 
minerals, wool and other rural products 
accounted for eighty-seven per cent. 
Australia’s commercial importance to the 
EC in overall trade terms however, is not 
great. In 1974 only two per cent of total 
exports from the Nine went to Australia, 
which constituted the fourteenth largest 
market. In the same year, Australian 
exports to the Nine represented orly 
one per cent of total imports making 
Australia only twenty-first in the list of 
suppliers. However, as a supplier of k; 
important raw materials, Australia’s trade 
with the EC is of undoubted future 
significance. The EC countries loox to 
Australia as an economic partner which 
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has traditionally placed importance on 
its economic and political ties with western 
Europe. They are heavily dependent on 
imported supplies of energy and, since the 
1973 oil crisis, have become much more 
concerned about future security of supply. 
Access to assured supplies of uranium 
is of particular importance to the EC 
countries. The development of a response 
to this interest, however, must await the 
report of the Ranger Uranium Environ- 
mental Inquiry after which policy decisions 
on uranium development and marketing 
will be taken. Until that time Australia is 
unable to respond in any concrete way 
to the needs of the EC or other countries. 
Nevertheless Australia is in a good 
position to provide for Community needs 
for coal and iron ore and to grant long 
term arrangements on supply. 


Investment 


Countries of the Nine, especially 
Britain, have been traditional sources 
of foreign private capital for investment in 
Australia. While foreign investment is an 
area in which the institutions of the 
Communities, as well as member country 
governments, have little direct influence, 
the approaches taken by European 
companies to their foreign investment 
interests may be influenced by attitudes 
of the Communities. Australia has now 
developed its approach to private foreign 
participation in Australian development 
in considerable detail. It welcomes 
investment from EC members and 
provides for overseas capital to play a 
significant role in association with 
Australian capital. 


World affairs 


In recent years the European 
Communities have sought to structure 
relationships of interest to them through 
the conclusion of agreements and 
afrangements of various types. They have 
signed a general agreement of co-operation 
with Canada and are negotiating a 
network of preferential trade agreements 
with Mediterranean countries. The 
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Communities have embarked on the 
‘Euro-Arab dialogue’ and are negotiating 
trade agreements with a number of North 
African and Middle Eastern countries. 

An economic co-operation agreement has 
recently been negotiated with Pakistan. 
Relations with Latin American countries 
are also being strengthened and economic 
relations with the Association of South 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) are 
developing following the establishment 
last year of a joint study group. 

Australia welcomes these developments 
as a positive influence for stability in world 
affairs and is particularly anxious to ensure 
a continuing European interest in the 
Asian region. 

Aid 

In 1975 the Communities signed the 
Lome Convention with forty-six African, 
Caribbean and Pacific countries (the ACP 
countries), which is of direct interest to 
Australia partly because of its implications 
for the developing Pacific-member 
countries. The Lome Convention 
constitutes a new type of relationship 
between industrialised and developing 
countries. The Convention represents the 
endeavours of the ACP states and the 
Nine to define jointly the terms of 
co-operation between them for a long 
time to come. On trade matters the Lome 
Convention is founded on the principle 
of free access to the Community market 
for products originally in the ACP states 
which will place the ACP states on a 
similar footing to the member states 
themselves. 

Co-operation between the Communities 
and the ACP countries will focus on four 
areas, trade co-operation, stabilisation of 
export earnings (‘stabex’ scheme), 
industrial co-operation and financial and 
technical co-operation. An appropriate 
institutional Caucus (council of ministers, 
committee of ambassadors, consultative 
assembly, ad hoc committees) will enable 
the necessary decisions to be taken and 
will facilitate the required meetings and 
consultations between administrative, 


The first round of the Australia- 
European Communities 
Informal Consultations was held 
in Brussels on 10—11 June. 
Among Australian officials 
attending were the Secretary of 
the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr A. P. Renouf (second 
from right); Australian 
Ambassador to the European 
Communities, Dr J. W. C. Cumes 
(third from right ); First Assistant 
Secretary, Economic Relations 
Division, Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr J. C. Humphreys 
(right) and First Assistant 
Secretary, Economic and General 
Division, Department of 
National Resources, 

Mr D. Hunter (third from 

left). 


economic and social bodies on both sides. 
The Convention provides for 3 390 million 
units of account in aid to the ACP 
countries (ten per cent of which is to 
finance ACP regional projects) spread 
over the period 1 April 1976 to 1 March 
1980. 

The application of the Lome Convention 
to the Pacific members, Fiji, Tonga and 
Western Samoa and its future application 
to Papua New Guinea is of special 
interest to Australia. Papua New Guinea's 
accession to the Convention will be of 
undoubted benefit in the development of 
its international links and its economy. 
Australia sees the Communities’ 
involvement in the Pacific area as a 
positive force contributing to the stability 
and development of the Pacific region. 


Informal consultations 


The first round of informal consultations 
between officials of the Commission and 
senior Australian officials was held in 
Brussels on 10-11 June 1976. The 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr A. P. Renouf, led the Australian 
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delegation which included senior officials 
from the Departments of Treasury, 
Overseas Trade, National Resources and 
Primary Industry. 

The talks are regarded as having been 
satisfactory. Discussions embraced both 
bilateral and multilateral matters including 
those of current international economic 
development, energy questions, develop- 
ment assistance, political and economic 
developments in the EC and developments 
in Australia. It was agreed that a further 
round of informal consultations should 
take place about February 1977. 

Australia’s relations with the EC are 
developing upon a broad basis of 
consultation and co-operation principally 
in terms of commercial matters but alse 
with respect to global issues of mutual 
concern. Australia’s relations with the EC 
are expected to strengthen in the coming 
years. Australia and the EC members have 
long historical ties and a broad similarity , 
of outlook which ensures a feeling of 
affinity that goes beyond the developing 
complementarity of the commercial 
relationship. 
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Industrial development 


in the 


Republic of Korea 


In March 1972, the construction of a new shipyard began at Ulsan in the 
Republic of Korea. In November 1974, just thirty-two months later, the 
Hyundae Shipyard delivered its first 260 000-tonne supertanker. 


That is just one of many examples which could be chosen to illustrate the 
industrial capacity and resources which underlie the remarkable expansion of 
the economy of the Republic of Korea (ROK) in the past decade. 


Another impressive example is the 
four-lane Seoul-Pusan expressway, 
which runs from one end of the country 
to the other, completed in just over two 
years. And in the field of scientific and 
technological research, there is the 
Korean Institute of Science and 
Technology (KIST), which carries out 
applied research for the ROK Government 
and industry. The Institute celebrated its 
tenth anniversary this year. This ability 
to achieve results in a short time—to 
compress what has taken other countries 
decades—is characteristic of the ROK’s 
recent economic performance. 

In the past decade, the ROK has 
achieved quite substantial rates of 
economic growth. From 1970 to 1975 
growth in Gross National Product (GNP) 
(at constant 1970 prices) has averaged 
9.4 per cent per annum (7.9 per cent in 
1970, 9.2 per cent in 1971, 7.0 per cent 
in 1972, 16.5 per cent in 1973, 8.6 per 
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cent in 1974 and 7.4 per cent in 1975). 
For a resources-poor country, completely 
dependent on oil imports for most of its 
energy requirements, and whose 
industrial structure is geared to export- 
induced growth its economic performance 
is reminiscent of the early years of 
Japan's post-war development. 

What President Park has created is a 
system of state capitalism. A close 
relationship has been established between 
the Government and the business sector. 
A number of large industrial and trading 
complexes have corne to acquire a major 
role in economic activity. Many 
important government contracts are 
implemented by these large firms. 

There is close involvement by the 
Economic Planning Board and the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry in 
many aspects of commercial activity. 
Companies are given production and 
export targets and they are subject to 


tight financial and staffing controls. 
When private capital has not been 
available, then the Government has been 
prepared to assist. A case in point is 
Pohang Iron and Steel. The spread of 
Korean firms engaged in overseas 
contract work has been largely, at least 
initially, at Government instigation. 


Economic strategy 


Economic planning was instituted in 1962 
and the Government decided to 
‘ndustrialise by establishing export 
industries rather than to pursue policies 
of import substitution. The first two plans, 
1962—66 and 1967-71, concentrated on 
establishing the necessary infrastructure 
and light industries. The third plan, 
1972-76, concentrated on heavy industry. 
The contribution of manufacturing 
industry to GNP has increased from 

15.5 per cent in 1962 to twenty-nine 

per cent in 1974. In the past five years 
manufacturing industry has been 
responsible for nearly fifty per cent of 
ROK’s annual economic growth. The 
percentage of the workforce employed in 
industry doubled between 1963 and 1974 


The Hyundai Shipbuilding Co., 
established in 1972, builds 
ships for the United States and 
Europe as well as Japan. 

Korea hopes shipbuilding 
exports will total $7 billion by 
the early 1980s. 
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to a level of eighteen per cent. In the 
same period exports have grown from 
four per cent of GNP in 1960 to 
twenty-three per cent in 1970 and to 
twenty-seven per cent in 1973. 

The overall pattern of Korean economic 
growth can be expected to continue. 
it has been estimated that GNP will 
increase by nine per cent in real terms 
in 1976. This growth will be largely based 
on the strength of an export led boom 
prompted by a consumer recovery in the 
major industrialised countries. 

A major reason for the ROK’s ability to 
industrialise rapidly has been the ready 
availability of labour. There has been 
considerable movement of labour from 
the agricultural sector to industry. 
Between 1965 and 1970, the ratio of 
income for rural households to that of 
urban households moved dramatically in 
favour of urban households. This 
constituted a strong economic incentive 
for much of the rural population to shift 
to urban areas. 

The agricultural sector has not however, 
been neglected. The need to ensure 
adequate levels of domestic food 
production was clearly brought home by 
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The Ulsan oil refinery 
is the backbone of the Republic of Korea's 
petro-chemical complex. 


the OPEC (Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries) oil price increases in 
late 1973 and the more or less concurrent 
boom in world commodity prices when Korea 
faced a spiralling import bill for food. 
Considerable Government attention has 
since been given to promoting as much 
self-sufficiency in foodstuffs as possible. 
Last year’s record 4.7 million tonne rice 
harvest was a step in that direction. 
With the continuing introduction of new 
high-yielding rice varieties and modern 
technology, greater increases in the 
production of rice and barley can be 
expected. It remains to be seen whether, 
with higher standards of living and 
population growth, cereal production 
will be able to keep pace with demand. 
Nevertheless, in 1976, the ROK plans 
fo import more than 2.5 million tonnes of 
food grain, mainly wheat, corn and 
soybean. In addition, it will receive 
115 200 tonnes of rice and 400 000 tonnes 
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of wheat under a United States aid 
program. 

The abundance of unskilled labour is a 
feature of the current ROK economic 
situation which has been accentuated 
by the entry into the workforce of the 
large number of people born in the 
post-Korean-war baby boom. In all, 
under-employment is estimated to be 
between fifteen and twenty per cent. 


The Government's policy is to create 
jobs by further industrialisation. The 
industrialisation program gives priority to 
development of the petrochemical, steel 
and other heavy industries. High priority 
is also given to export production where 
the emphasis will be on advanced 
technology industries, such as electronics, 
and labour intensive industries such as 
textiles. There is now also considerable 
attention being given to ROK import 
substitution programs with items such as 
machinery, chemicals and motor vehicles. 
One factor that may inhibit development 
in these areas is an apparent shortage 
of skilled labour. 


Essentially, the ROK’s foreign economic 
strategy has been to ensure the continued 
supply of raw materials, to attract foreign 
capital, and to expand markets for its 
goods and services. 


Trading partners 


The ROK’s main trading partners are 
Japan and the United States. In 1974, 
Japan accounted for thirty-one per cent 
of ROK exports and thirty-eight per cent 
of imports, and the United States for 
thirty-three per cent of exports and 
twenty-five per cent of imports. In 1975, 
Japan’s percentage of ROK trade declined, 
but the bilateral trade ratio continued to 
move in Japan's favour (one to two 
in 1975). 


The Japanese economic link has an 
important influence over the growth 
patterns and structure of the ROK 
economy. Japan is the principal source 
of private capital inflow and the 


continuation of this inflow is critical to 
the wellbeing of the ROK economy. In 
1974 net longterm capital inflow 
amounted to 7.7 per cent of GNP. In 
1975 this figure grew by 41.7 per cent. 
Japanese import restraints on several 
sensitive Korean exports, for example on 
silk, have recently evoked protests in 
Korea. 

The OPEC oil price increases and the 
economic recession of the past two years 
in the United States and Japan had an 
important influence on the pattern of the 
ROK’s international economic activity. 

im 1975, the Government dispatched a 
large number of missions to Europe, the 
Middle East and South-East Asia to 
explore trade possibilities. In the Middle 
East it has sought especially to ensure 
ail supplies, but the area's potential as 

a market for ROK goods and services 
and as a source of capital have also been 
realised. Exports to Middle East countries 
increased from $US163 million in 1974 
to $US239 million in the first eight 
months of 1975. At the end of 1975, 
there were more than 3000 workers from 
the ROK in Saudi Arabia and Iran, 


A planned total of 2300 km of 
expressways, on which work is 
well advanced, will make it 
possible to travel to all parts of 
the Republic of Korea 

in one day. 
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compared with less than 300 in 1974. 
ROK construction firms have also won 
large contracts in the Persian Gulf area. 


Economic growth 


The ROK’s economic growth and 
export performance has recently been 
the most rapid of all developing countries 
outside OPEC. In seeking to maintain 
high growth rates the economy has been 
subjected to some stress and this has 
been reflected in the balance of payments 
and inflation. 

In 1975, ROK exports totalled $US4.9 
billion and imports $US7.3 billion. The 
devaluation of the Korean currency in 
December 1974 had contributed to a 
substantial growth in their exports in that 
year. However, the current account 
deficit continued in 1975 at $US2 billion. 
By contrast, the current account deficits 
in 1973 and 1972 were only $US309 
million and $US371 million respectively. 
The principle causes of this deterioration 
in the current account were oil price 
increases and reduced demand for 
Korean exports following recession in the 
developed economies. 
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With current account deficits in the 
vicinity of $US2 billion in 1974 and 1975, 
the ROK embarked on a program seeking 
foreign capital. The meeting in June 1975 
of the Consultative Committee of the 
World Bank on the ROK (to which 
Australia belongs) agreed that the ROK 
needed financial cover of at least 
%US2 billion per annum (in 1974 prices) 
for the next few years. While large, a 
figure of this size is not considered 
unrealistic by ROK Government officials 
nor experts acquainted with the country’s 
economy. International monetary and 
financial institutions such as the World 
Bank, the Asian Development Bank 
(ADB) and the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) are expected to supply 
between $US700-800 million 
per annum. Much of the capital needed 
is also expected to take the form of 
long term loans from countries supplying 
nuclear reactors for the ROK’s nuclear 
power program. The balance is expected 
to come largely from Japan and the 
United States. In addition, the ROK is 
seeking loans in Middle East countries 
such as Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. (In the 
first three months of 1976, capital inflow 
on an approvals basis has exceeded 
$US1 billion.) 

The ROK’s ability to service its foreign 
debt has occasioned some concern. 
However, there has been a decline in the 
debt service ratio (defined as the amount 
repaid per annum as a proportion of 
foreign exchange receipts) from 20.1 per 
cent in 1971 to 12.4 per cent in 1974. 
Although a slight deterioration occurred 
in 1975, the ratio is reportedly still below 
fourteen per cent. As long as export 
inconee (both of goods and services) 
continues to grow, the ROK’s ability to 
service its debt should not be affected. 
(This also applies to the short term—i.e. 
under one year—trade credits, which are 
not included in the debt service ratio.) 

The attempts in 1972 and 1973 to 
stabilise prices were overtaken by the 
oil price rises and the outcome was an 
inflationary spiral in 1974, which 
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continued in 1975 and now constitutes 
a major problem for the ROK economic 
managers. In the twelve months to the 
end of 1974, the wholesale price index 
increased 44.1 per cent and, in the same 
period of 1975 by 26.7 per cent, while 
the consumer price index rose 26.6 per 
cent in 1974 and 28.8 per cent in 1975. 
Important elements within these indices 
have shown much greater increases— 
cereals, for example, increased nearly 
fifty per cent in 1975. 


Trade with Australia 


Australia’s trade with the ROK has risen 
dramatically over the past five years. 
In 1974-75, total ROK-Australian trade 
had grown to $177 317 000 from 
$15 447 000 in 1970-71. This expansion 
in trade between Australia and the ROK 
reflects rapidly expanding and increasingly 
attractive market opportunities in each 
country for the other. 

Australian exports to the ROK nearly 
quadrupled between 1971 and 1972 
and increased by a further twenty-eight 
per cent between 1972 and 1973. 
After a rise of only just over three per cent 
between 1973-74, due to a slowdown 
in the economy of the ROK following the 
1973 oil crisis and the decline in world 
trade, Australian exports to Korea rose 
123 per cent between 1974 and 1975 to 
an absolute value of $122 545 000. 
This increase in Australian export earnings 
mainly reflected increased exports of 
raw materials needed to meet the 
requirements of the ROK’s expanding 
heavy industry. Exports of iron ore, coal 
and other unprocessed ores have risen 
sharply. Sugar and barley exports have 
also grown rapidly. Iron ore exports, as a 
proportion of our total exports to the 
ROK, rose from 0.4 per cent to 3.7 per 
cent; coal from two per cent to 11.4 per 
cent; raw sugar from four per cent to 
27.5 per cent. Australia now ranks as 
third largest exporter to Korea after Japan 
and the United States. 

The importance of some Australian 
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The Unified Government 
Building, Seoul, dedicated in 
1970, in which most of the 
Government ministries 

are housed. 


export items has declined in relative terms 
during the period. For example, the 
relative place of wool and iron and steel 
exports to the ROK has diminished since 
1971. In 1972-73 iron and steel exports 
constituted sixteen per cent of Australian 
exports to the ROK but in 1974—75 these 
items accounted for only 5.3 per cent of 
our exports to the ROK. 

Although the ROK’s exports to Australia 
have increased over the past five years 
(from $5 672 000 in 1970-71 to 
$48 309 000 in 1974-75) they have not 
kept pace with increases in Australian 
exports to the ROK. Major ROK exports 
to Australia have been light industrial 
goods, textiles, clothes and footwear. 
Some of these items were the subject of 
Australian import restrictions in 1975. 
Those measures and the generally reduced 
level of demand in Australia, which was 
experiencing a sharp recession, partly 
contributed to a fall in value of exports 
from 1974, although the total was still 
double the 1973 figure. Increased 
Australian imports from the ROK of iron 
and steel (which rose from nil in 1972—73 
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to ten per cent of our total imports in 
1974-75) and transport equipment and 
machinery have partly offset the aggregate 
decline in value of ROK exports to 
Australia. 


Prospects 


So long as the recovery of the major 
industrial economies with which the 

ROK economy is closely linked is 
sustained, the prospects are for continued 
high Korean economic growth rates. 
While the Government continues to 
exercise the tight managerial control it 
has so far, the major factors threatening 
continued strong development are likely 
to be contained: the shortage of skilled 
labour, the need for development capétal 
and inflationary pressures are the major 
constraints. But intensive labour training 
programs are being developed ; the 
Government is seeking new sources of 
capital and its pleas for austerity to : 
ensure continued growth are not likely 

to go unheeded. The Republic of Korea 

is well on the way to achieving an 
economic takeoff. 
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VIET NAM 


Viet Nam: Policy towards 
South-East Asia and beyond 


Since the beginning of July the newly unified Socialist Republic of 

Viet Nam (SRV) has taken a number of steps to improve bilateral relations 
with its neighbours in South-East Asia and to explain its foreign policy to 
the outside world. A Vietnamese goodwill mission led by Vice-Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Phan Hien, visited Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Indonesia and Burma between 3 and 28 July. Diplomatic relations with the 
Philippines, the only one of this group with which Viet Nam did not already 
have formal relations, were established on 12 July. Soon after, the Thai 
Foreign Minister led a delegation to Hanoi for talks which culminated in the 
establishment of diplomatic relations on 6 August. 


The joint Vietnamese /Philippine and 
Vietnamese /Thai communiques and the 
policy projected by Phan Hien elsewhere 
during his recent visit reflect the ‘Four 
Principles’ governing relations with 
South-East Asian countries enunciated 
by the First Secretary of the Viet Nam 
Workers’ Party, Le Duan, during his 
25 June political report to the National 
Assembly, and reiterated by the Foreign 
Minister, Nguyen Duy Trinh, in an 
interview with the Viet Nam News 
Agency on 5 July: 


=» respect for each other's independence, 


sovereignty and territorial integrity, 
non-aggression, non-interference in 
each other's internal affairs, equality, 
mutual benefit and peaceful 
co-existence; 


= reéusal to allow any foreign country to 


use one’s territory as a base for direct 


or indirect aggression and intervention 


against other countries in the region; 
= establishment of friendly and 
e good-neighbourly relations, economic 
co-operation and cultural exchanges 
on the basis of equality and mutual 


benefit, and the settlement of disputes 


among the countries in the region 
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through negotiations in a spirit of 
equality, mutual understanding and 
respect; 

= development of co-operation among 
the countries in the region for the 
building of prosperity in keeping with 
each country’s specific conditions 
and for the sake of independence, 
peace and genuine neutrality in 
South-East Asia, thereby contributing 
to peace in the world. 

It is noteworthy that the Foreign 
Minister should have chosen to reiterate 
Vietnamese foreign policy in detail 
immediately after the recent session of 
the National Assembly. Taken together 
with Phan Hien’s tour it would appear 
that the Vietnamese have decided that 
the moment is opportune for further 
developments in their relations with their 
neighbours and have used the formal 
completion of the national reunification 
process as a backdrop. 

While the policy as stated does not 
contain anything that the Vietnamese 
have not enunciated before, Viet Nam 
appears in practice to have slightly 
modified its earlier attitude to the United 
States military bases in the region and to 


the Association of South East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN). Viet Nam previously 
had insisted that United States bases be 
withdrawn from South-East Asia. 

The departure of the last United States 
servicemen from Thailand by 20 July 
1976 thus paved the way for the 
establishment of formal relations between 
Hanoi and Bangkok. However, relations 
were established with the Philippines 
without any similar insistence that 
United States bases there be withdrawn, 
and the joint communique stated that 
both countries accepted that their 
territories would not be used as a base 
for aggression against each other. 

Though Phan Hien’s tour accorded 
with Vietnamese policy of dealing 
bilaterally with other countries, it carried 
implicit overtones that Viet Nam's 
previously critical attitude towards 
ASEAN had somewhat relaxed although 
they still have reservations about it. 
Vietnamese media criticisms of ASEAN 
as a United States dominated, military 
oriented organisation have moderated 
since the ASEAN summit meeting in 
February 1976. During his tour of 
South-East Asia, Phan Hien also appeared 
to accept the assurances of his hosts 
that ASEAN was neither a military bloc 
nor dominated from outside and promised 
that Viet Nam would review its position 
on ASEAN. 

Vietnamese support for revolutionary 
movements in South-East Asia and 
elsewhere is an element of Vietnamese 
foreign policy that causes considerable 
concern. Hanoi’s moral support for these 
movements continues to be stated 
publicly and Viet Nam's own experience 


is cited as an example for others to follow. 


However, in Jakarta the Indonesian 
Foreign Minister, Mr A. Malik, announced 
that, following his discussions with 
Vice-Minister Phan Hien, he was 
confident that Viet Nam would not 
export revolution to other South-East 
Asian countries. Subsequent Vietnamese 
statements of support for Fretilin 
prompted a warning from Mr Malik that 
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outside countries should not interfere in 
Indonesia's internal affairs. This suggests 
that the ASEAN countries will continue 
to adopt a cautious approach in their 
relations with Viet Nam. 

The recent Vietnamese initiatives 
nevertheless indicate that Hanoi intends 
in future to place greater emphasis on 
state-to-state relations in South-East 
Asia. As the third of Viet Nam's Four 
Principles for foreign relations suggests, 
practical co-operation with its neighbours 
in South-East Asia is also an important 
element in the Vietnamese approach. 
Technical co-operation and possible 
trade in commodities such as rubber, oil, 
rice were discussed by Phan Hien during 
his visit to ASEAN capitals. Airlines in 
the region have also been given 
permission in principle to resume 
overflights of Vietnamese territory. 

Relations with the Soviet Union and 
China remain important elements 
of Vietnamese foreign policy. During 
the war Viet Nam was dependent on both 
countries for military and economic 
assistance. In the post-war period, 
however, Viet Nam has attempted to 
maintain a balance in its relations with 
the Soviet Union and China. Relations 
with China have been the more difficult 
not only for historical and geographic 
reasons but also because of current 
territorial disputes over the Spratley and 
Paracel Islands in the South China Sea. 

Visits to Peking and Moscow in 
September 1975 and to Moscow again 
in March 1976 by the First Secretary of 
the Viet Nam Workers’ Party, Le Duan, 
have underlined Hanoi’'s policy of close 
links with both China and the Soviet 
Union. The signature last year of neweaid 
agreements with both countries by the 
Chairman of the State Planning 
Commission, Le Thanh Nghi, also 
highlighted the continuing assistance 
that Viet Nam receives from Moscow 
and Peking. 

That Viet Nam intends to pursue an 
independent policy both at home and in 
its foreign relations was demonstrated 
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by the statement by Le Duan at the 
twenty-fifth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in March 1976. 
Le Duan said: ‘communists in all 
countries . . . may find diversified ways, 
forms and methods of struggle suitable 
for the conditions of each country’. 

In pursuit of this policy, Viet Nam has 
concluded agreements for substantial 
amounts of aid from countries such as 
Sweden, Japan and France and appears 
to be looking to such countries for the 
skills and technology required to carry 


out its economic reconstruction programs. 


Relations with third world 


Viet Nam has also sought to develop 
its relations with the third world 
countries. This has been reflected not 
only in a rapid increase in the number of 
countries with which it has diplomatic 
relations and the number of non-aligned 
countries which have opened embassies 
in Hanoi, but also in its assumption of 


membership of the non-aligned movement 


and its application to join the United 
Nations. Xuan Thuy, Vice-Chairman of 
the National Assembly, said at the 
conclusion of the recent Session that 
Viet Nam held the non-aligned countries 
in great esteem and wished these 
countries to continue their opposition to 
colonialism and neo-colonialism. One of 
Viet Nam's major foreign policy initiatives 


in 1975 was Defence Minister Vo Nguyen 


Giap’s extensive tour of non-aligned and 
Middle East countries in September. 
Against this background observers 
expected the Vietnamese to be active at 
the Colombo Non-Aligned Summit 
meeting in August. 

Viet Nam's relations with the United 
States continue to be dominated by 
memories of the Viet Nam war and by 
disagreements over the implementation 
of the 1973 Paris Agreements on 
Viet Nam. Viet Nam insists that the 
United States must carry out its 
obligations under Article 21 to contribute 
to the post-war reconstruction of 
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Viet Nam, and the United States insists 
that Viet Nam must carry out its 
obligations under Article 8 (b) on 
United States servicemen missing in 
action (MIA). There has been little 
change in each country’s attitude to the 
other since the end of the war. Aid to 
Viet Nam from United States humanitarian 
agencies has been allowed to commence 
by the United States Administration, but 
an embargo on trade with Viet Nam 
remains in force. The United States 
vetoed in the Security Council in 1975 
the United Nations membership 
applications by the Democratic Republic 
of Viet Nam and the Republic of South 
Viet Nam. 


Viet Nam continues to attach high 
priority to its fraternal links with the 
other countries of Indochina, Laos and 
Cambodia. Relations with Laos, in 
particular, have become closer following 
the closure of the Lao-Thai border in 
December 1975 and the need for 
supplies and aid destined for Laos to be 
transported through Viet Nam. Despite 
their historically close links, Hanoi has 
denied that its policy is to seek a more 
formal association of Indochinese states 
into an Indochinese confederation. 


In the final analysis, the overall 
character of Viet Nam's relations with 
the outside world will probably depend 
primarily upon the extent to which 
Viet Nam concentrates on its own 
internal economic and social problems 
and pursues its foreign relations through 
regular channels. The conclusion of the 
war in Vist Nam may encourage 
developments in this direction. It is also 
noteworthy that Viet Nam has attached 
high priority to achieving membership of 
the United Nations, its agencies and 
other regional organisations, which will 
result in both benefits and obligations 
for Viet Nam. The consensus among 
other countries seems to be that a 
Viet Nam which genuinely accepts its 
international responsibilities is to be 
welcomed. 


OAU 


The Organization of African 


Unity 


By Edmund Simon * 








The Organization of African Unity (OAU) was founded in 1963 at Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, to promote unity and international co-operation among 
African states and to eradicate all forms of colonialism in Africa. The 
Republic of Seychelles, which became independent at midnight on 
28-29 June 1976, became the forty-eighth member country on 


29 June 1976. 


The OAU has the following aims and 
purposes : To promote unity and solidarity 
among African states; to co-ordinate and 
intensify their efforts to improve living 
standards in Africa; to defend their 
sovereignty, territorial integrity, and 
independence; to eradicate all forms of 
colonialism from Africa; and to promote 
international co-operation, having due 
regard to the Charter of the United Nations 
and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

As with many regional bodies the 
OAU’s history, achievements and 
disappointments are those that can be 
expected when peoples of diverse 
history, culture, outlook and political 
philosophy group themselves together 
under the banner of common causes. 
This article looks at the achievements of 
the OAU and the role it might be 
expected to play in the future in the light 
of the just concluded Thirteenth Annual 
‘Summit’ Meeting, the Assembly of Heads 
of State and Government. 





*Edmund Simon works in the Central and Southern 
Africa Section of Africa and Middle East Branch 
of the Australian Department of Foreign Affairs in 
Canberra. He was First Secretary at the Australian 
High Commission in Nairobi, Kenya, from 1974 to 
1976. 


To review the achievements of the OAU 
it is necessary to look briefly at the 
history of the Organization including the 
events leading to its formation. As early 
as 1958 Ghana and Guinea and, 
subsequently, Mali, drafted a Charter 
designed to form the basis of a union of 
African states. 

In January 1961 a conference of heads 
of state of Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morocco, 
and representatives of Libya and of the 
Provisional Government of the Algerian 
Republic (Tunisia, Nigeria, Liberia and 
Togo declined the invitation to attend) 
adopted an African Charter and it was 
decided to set up an African Military 
Command and an African Common 
Market. 

Three conferences were held by French- 
speaking African countries, at Abidjan, 
Brazzaville and Yaounde between 
October 1960 and March 1961 which led 
to the signing in September 1961 of a 
charter establishing the Union africaifie et 
malgache, succeeded in 1965 by the 
Organisation commune africaine et 
malgache. 

In May 1961, a conference was held at 
Monrovia, at which the following countrits 
were represented : Cameroon, Central 
African Republic, Chad, Congo Republic 
(ex-French), Dahomey, Ethiopia, Gabon, 
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Ivory Coast, Liberia, Madagascar, 
Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, 

Sierra Leone, Somalia, Togo, Tunisia and 
Upper Volta. They met again (with the 
exception of Tunisia and with the 

addition of the ex-Belgian Congo Republic) 
in January 1962 at Lagos, and set up a 
permanent secretariat and a standing 
Committee of Finance Ministers, and 
adopted a draft charter for an Organization 
of Inter-African and Malagasy States. 

Finally, in May 1963 the Foreign 
Ministers of thirty African states attended 
a final Preparatory Meeting held in 
Addis Ababa: Algeria, Burundi, Cameroon, 
Central African Republic, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Congo (Leopoldville), 
Dahomey, Ethiopia, Gabon, Ghana, Guinea, 
Ivory Coast, Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, 
Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Niger, 

Nigeria, Rwanda, Senegal, Sierra Leone, 
Somalia, Sundan, Tanganyika, Tunisia, 
Uganda, United Arab Republic, Upper 
Volta. The meeting discussed: (1) creation 
of the Organization of African States: 

(2) co-operation among African states 

in the following fields : economic and 
social ; education, culture and science: 
collective defence; (3) decolonization : 
(4) apartheid and racial discrimination : 
(5) effects of economic groupings on the 
economic development of Africa: 

(6) disarmament; (7) creation of a 
Permanent Conciliation Commission; and 
(8) Africa and the United Nations. 

The Charter of the Organization of 
African Unity was drawn up by a Heads 
of State Conference which opened on 
23 May 1963, and thirty-one heads of 
state signed the Charter three days later 
on 26 May 1963. 


Structure and operation 


The OAU has a number of constituent 
parts: The Assembly of Heads of State 
and Government (which meets annually 
to co-ordinate policies of African States) 

e . . 
is the supreme body of the Organization. 
Resolutions are passed by a two-thirds 
majority of those present. Procedural 
matters require a simple majority. Heads 
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of state and government frequently 
nominate members of their governments 
to attend these annual ‘summit’ meetings 
in their stead. 

The Council of Ministers consists of 
Foreign and or other Ministers and meets 
twice a year, with provision for extra- 
Ordinary sessions. A principal role of the 
Council of Ministers is to prepare for the 
Assembly of Heads of State and 
Government and for this purpose one of 
the biannual meetings is held immediately 
before the annual Heads of State and 
Government meeting. 

Other standing bodies of the 
Organization are the Arbitration 
Commission (to hear and settle disputes 
between member states by peaceful 
means) ; and the Special Commissions: 
including the Economic and Social 
Commission (also responsible for 
transport and communications), the 
Education, Cultural, Scientific and Health 
Commission, and the Defence Commission. 
The Organization also has a General 
Secretariat which is the permanent and 
central organ of the OAU. It carries out 
functions assigned to it in the OAU 
Charter and by other agreements and 
treaties made between the member 
states. The Secretary-General is elected 
for a four-year term by the Assembly of 
Heads of State and Government. The 
Secretariat has the following departments: 
Political, Legal, Economic and Social, 
Educational and Cultural, Press and 
Information, Protocol and Administrative. 
The Secretariat is located in Addis Ababa. 
Ethiopia. 


Direction 


The Aims and Purposes of the 
Organization have already been 
enumerated. In addition the Charter 
includes the following fundamental 
principles (Article II!) : Member states are 
to adhere to the principles of sovereign 
equality and non-interference in internal 
affairs of member states; respect for 
territorial integrity, peaceful settlement of 
disputes, condemnation of political 


subversion, dedication to the emancipa- 
tion of dependent African territories, and 
imternational non-alignment. This article 
is reinforced by Article VI which states 
that all member states shall observe 
scrupulously the principles laid down in 
Article Ill. Together these two Articles 
represent the very essence of the OAU: 
they are the basis for the settlement of 
disputes, and provide the means by which 
the many diverse cultures and political 
philosophies of the member states can be 
accommodated in one organization. While 
each is in itself no less important than 
the other, three principles are looked to 
as of particular importance. These are: 
non-interference in internal affairs of 
member states, respect for established 
territorial boundaries, and emancipation of 
dependent African territories. The last 

of these has been the main cohesive 
factor of the Organization. This is an 
important aspect because as the former 
African colonies of the colonising powers 
of the nineteenth century have pro- 
gressively gained their independence 
since the OAU's inception, the 
Organisation has found itself increasingly 
in search of a unifying identity of purpose. 
Equally important has been the commit- 
ment to respect territorial integrity. This in 
fact represents one of the most 

pragmatic compromises among OAU 
members, since acceptance of this 
principle has meant acceptance of 
territorial boundaries largely drawn by the 
colonial powers. Many of these 
boundaries were the subject of agreements 
among European powers in the great 
nineteenth century rush to build up 
colonial empires. Frequently the 
boundaries were drawn up for reasons of 
administrative convenience and in many 
cases cut across ethnic and traditional 
boundaries. Many of the disputes in 
Africa have their origin in these arbitrary 
boundaries and, for example, the main 
problem facing France in its efforts to 
lead one of its remaining territories to 
independence, is rooted in the ethnic 
groupings involved. The French Territory 
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of the Afars and Issas (FTAI) is divided 
between the Issas group which is 
ethnically linked to Somalia and the Afar 
group so linked to Ethiopia. Other examples 
include Ugandan claims to part of 
Kenya’s territory (Somalia also claims part 
of Kenya’s territory on ethnic grounds) and 
civil wars in Nigeria and the Sudan based 
on ethnic differences that have occurred 
since achievement of independence. Of 
these perhaps the best known was the 
Biafran secessionist movement that 
plunged Nigeria into nearly three years of 
civil war. In most cases a healthy 
pragmatism has ultimately resulted in 
OAU member states largely abiding by the 
OAU principle of territorial integrity. The 
other important principle is that of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of 
member states. Thus, while the OAU 
condemns South Africa because of its 
apartheid system, and proposes economic 
and trade boycotts against South Africa, 
it refrains from public criticism and 
exposure of member states who for 
historical reasons, and reasons of 

practical economic survival, continue to 
have trading and economic links with 
South Africa, albeit reluctantly. 


Activities 

The success of any organization such 
as the OAU must be considered in terms 
of its relevance and response to the needs 
of its members. The principal matters 
considered since its inception include the 
following: The first extraordinary meeting 
of the Council of Ministers was held 
shortly after its inception to consider the 
Algerian-Moroccan border dispute and it 
established an ad hoc commission to 
arbitrate. The second extraordinary 
meeting of the Council of Ministers took 
place to consider the East African army 
mutinies in 1964. It recommended the 
replacement of British troops by 
detachments from other African states. 
Later in 1964 there was a third extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Council that 
established a committee to assist 
reconciliation in the former Belgian Congo 
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(now Zaire). In 1965 there were two 
further extraordinary meetings of the 
Council, one to consider allegations of 
subversion in Ghana and to set up a 
committee to assist nationalist movements 
in Southern Rhodesia; and the other to 
discuss means of combatting the illegal 
Government in Rhodesia following the 
latter's unilateral declaration of 
independence in 1965. Rhodesia, and the 
continued existence of the illegal regime 
has remained an immutable concern of 
the OAU since then. Other matters of 
importance have been the situation of 
African refugees, border disputes between 
member states and the Nigerian civil war, 
referred to earlier. At various times the 
OAU has turned its attention to South 
Africa, condemning apartheid and 
adopting a progressively harder line of 
opposition to that country. It has 
condemned arms sales to South Africa, 
sought to have Arab members implement 
an oil embargo, condemned countries 
with substantial trading links with South 
Africa, and more recently condemned and 
initiated action to boycott countries whose 
governments have not sought to dissuade 
national sporting bodies from maintaining 
links with South Africa. It has also 
condemned Israel in response to the repre- 





sentations of its Arab members and most 
member states have now severed 
diplomatic links with Israel. 

In 1973, the OAU Liberation 
Committee issued a twenty-seven point 
‘Accra Declaration on African Liberation’ 
in which it affirmed that the liberation of 
territories under ‘foreign domination’ could 
only be achieved by armed struggle. This 
has remained a persistent theme and cause 
of the OAU. 

While matters of principle such as the 
above have provided a cohesive force 
within the OAU other matters have at 
times led to divisions. Not infrequently the 
disruptive problems have involved matters 
of principle for member states. By way of 
example there have been occasions when a 
matter as apparently simple as the country 
of venue of the Annual Assembly of 
Heads of State and Government have 
brought such disputes to the surface. The 
annual Assemblies are held on a rotational 
basis in the various member countries. 
Traditionally, the head of state or govern- 
ment of the host country becomes 
Chairman of the Organization for the 
following year. Uganda lost the right to 
host the 1971 summit meeting following 
the coup that brought President Idi Amin 
Dada to power. However, Uganda 
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ultimately hosted the 1975 summit 
meeting and President Amin became its 
Chairman. Many member countries felt 
that to deny President Amin the chairman- 
ship would have had an adverse and 
divisive effect on the Organization. 
President Amin’s chairmanship did not 
weaken the Organization and indeed some 
member states believe it brought home to 
President Amin the need for greater 
restraint and moderation within Uganda, at 
least during the period of his chairmanship. 

Mauritius hosted the 1976 OAU summit 
meeting and the meeting highlighted not 
anly the continuing concern of member 
states with the situation in southern 
Africa, but also the range of problems 
and matters at issue between various 
members of the Organization. The fact 
that many critical and potentially divisive 
matters for the OAU should be debated 
in a location as far removed from the 
African mainland as Mauritius and under 
a non-African chairman was surprising. 
For a variety of reasons, including in some 
cases disquiet about the political situation 
in their home states, few heads of state 
or government attended. This tended to 
derogate from the authority of the 
summit meeting. Nevertheless, in its 
opening stages there was unanimity in the 
strong condemnation of South Africa over 
the Soweto riots and this tended to 
overshadow the consideration of Rhodesia. 
A tough line on sanctions against South 
Africa was taken, but there was some 
scepticism about the value of this stand 
given the limited ability of many member 
states, including the host country, to 
implement such sanctions. 

Other major issues discussed by the 
summit meeting were Djibouti, successfully 
dealt with in the sense that a clash 
between Somalia and Ethiopia was avoided ; 
and the Western Sahara dispute, which 
was marked by a bitter debate which 
culminated in walk-outs by Morocco 
and Mauritania. In the final stages of the 
summit meeting the Libyan-based coup 
attempt in the Sudan and Sudanese 
President Numeiry’s late arrival and bitter 
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condemnation of Libya, together with the 
Israeli raid on Entebbe airport, over- 
shadowed the meeting as a whole. To an 
extent the Soweto riots, the Sudan coup 
attempt and the Entebbe raid in 
overshadowing other events, diverted the 
attention of the meeting from the many 
substantive issues that the Council of 
Ministers had prepared for discussion. 
However, resolutions condemning by 
name certain prominent trading partners 
of South Africa; condemning South 
Africa's illegal occupation of Namibia ; 
and enjoining all member states of the 
OAU not to recognise the Transkei were 
adopted. Rhodesia, Mozambique, 
Angola, mercenaries, and the situation of 
Mayotte viz-a-viz the Comoros were 
discussed. The summit meeting was also 
addressed by the United Nations 
Secretary-General, Mr K. Waldheim, who 
ranged sympathetically over a variety of 
issues of particular concern to Africa and 
Africans. 

Despite its problems, however, the OAU 
retains its purpose and continues to play 
its useful role as an organization which 
straddles great political diversity. It can 
count among its major achievements the 
fact that it has managed to keep many of 
Africa’s besetting problems out of the 
wider international limelight and within 
the African family, diverse though it 
may be. Its commitment to respect 
national borders cohtinues to be 
important. It has also had some success in 
co-ordinating African Group positions 
in international bodies. 

Australia believes that it is important to 
keep abreast of developments within the 
OAU. In this way it is not only able to be 
better informed on the attitudes of one 
of the more important regional bodies in 
the world today, but is also better able to 
fashion its own policies (and also explain 
those policies) in respect of one of the 
international community's areas of 
greatest concern. The OAU is aware of 
Australia’s interest and there is reason to 
believe that our interest is both under- 
stood and appreciated. 
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Prime Minister's visit to the 


United States 


Two significant speeches by the Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, 
during his recent visit to the United States are reproduced below 

together with a joint statement by Mr Fraser and the President of the 
United States, Mr G. Ford, released on 28 July. 


Following is the speech by the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. 
Fraser, at the official dinner in his 


honour hosted by the President of the 
United States, Mr G. Ford, on 27 July: 


Mr President, thank you for your 
invitation to join you on this occasion, for 
your generous hospitality and for the 
Opportunity it has given us to see 
America celebrating her Bicentennial. 

We were delighted to have your Vice- 
President and his wife in Australia a 
short while ago. During his visit we 
reaffirmed the friendship that has long 
existed between our peoples. | would 
like to say, Mr President, that your 
Vice-President was a warm and gifted 
ambassador for your country, and the 
discussions we had were constructive 
and useful. 

Earlier this year we were also delighted 
to welcome Mrs Kissinger. | would also 
like to express our appreciation to 
Secretary Kissinger for making himself so 
frequently available for discussions 
between my Foreign Minister and 
himself. 

Australians probably have more cause 
to celebrate the Bicentennial with you 
than any other country. If it had not been 
for your successful War of Independence 
against the British, it is most unlikely that 
the British would have settled Australia 
when they did. 

| know | speak for the many Australians 
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here when | say how pleased we have 
been to make some contribution to your 
Bicentennial celebrations. Among the 
many different contributions that were 
made | would like to mention the 
Australian Ballet. | hope that those of you 
who saw their performance enjoyed it. 

Mr President, we did have cause to be 
grateful to the United States even in the 
early days. There are many who think that 
Our nation’s beef trade is a recent 
development. But in 1792 the struggling 
Colony of Port Jackson received an 
important shipment from the American 
ship ‘Philadelphia’. The voyage took nine 
months so by the time it arrived the cargo 
of barrels of American beef was well 
cured. Our local crops had not been very 
successful and your beef was greeted 
enthusiastically. It is a shipment we are 
prepared to return a thousand-fold. 

Mr President, Australia and America 
have many things in common—our frontier 
experience, and the fact that we are both 
migrant nations. We both value our 
independence and our democratic 
institutions, our ideals of freedom and 
opportunity. 

Our histories have taught us both that 
we have our freedom not as of right, but 
only so long as we remain vigilant and 
resourceful. | know that in support of our 
ideals we will work together in the 
future as we have in the past. 

In our countries the state is regarded as 
the servant of the people. In other 


countries these values are set aside—the 
state is paramount. Such differences have 
often led to conflict. The great challenge 
of the next twenty-five years will be 
whether or not countries with differing 
social systems can learn to live together, 
and resolve their international differences 
by negotiation. 

In the uncertain world which faces us 
the need for co-operation is strong. This 
is especially so because over recent years 
there has been criticism where there 
should have been understanding. 

We are aware that there has been 
vigorous debate within the United States 
on your world role. We believe that out 
of such debate emerges a stronger and a 
freer nation—one more able to provide the 
leadership the world requires. 

We appreciate the manner in which the 
United States has persisted. In future 
years the resolution of the American 
people is going to be more important 
for securing the peace of the world than 
it has ever been. 

That is by no means to suggest that 
countries such as mine do not have 
responsibilities. Whatever others may 
feel, no Australian assumes that we are 
entitled to a free ride, that your efforts are 
a reason why we should be complacent 
er negligent about our responsibilities. 
lt is merely recognition that as the 
world’s greatest free power, there are 
many things that only the United States 
can do. If the United States does not do 
them they will remain undone. Others may 
contribute, but your strength is 
indispensable in supporting the diplomacy 
and negotiation essential for the building 
of peace. The fact that your nation attracts 
criticism in its international role is much 
less important than the fact that the task 
is done. 

Mr President, over the last two 
hundred years there have been many 
revolutions. But whatever some other 
ideologies may claim for their revolutions, 
yours is distinguished by its unequalled 
democratic character, by its purpose and 
by its morality. 
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The ideas contained in the Declaration 
of Independence still stir the hearts of 
men and women around the world. We 
can find in that Declaration the philosophy 
of the best social reforms that have 
taken place in the years since. 

Mr President, we know the great 
responsibility that rests on democratic 
leadership. That is one of the reasons why 
meeting the demands of the office you 
hold must be the most difficult but at the 
same time the most rewarding task in the 
world. 

Your country, Mr President, has made 
an immeasurable contribution to world 
peace, and to the ideal of liberty. There 
has never been a time when support of 
these ideals has required more dedication, 
more firmness, more persistence than 
now. 


Following is the speech by the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. M. 
Fraser, at the National Press Club, 
Washington, on 29 July: 


Thank you for having me as your guest. 
| am pleased to celebrate with you a 
remarkable two centuries and what is 
perhaps the greatest venture in popular 
government the world has known. 

Part of the reason why your nation has 
been so successful is because your 
Founding Fathers saw clearly the 
necessity for a balance of power and 
interest. 

Your Constitution is the product of 
their recognition that liberty’s best 
safeguard lay in distributing power as 
widely as possible and in achieving a 
balance between the different regions ef 
the country, and between the different 
arms of government. 

Today | would like to talk about 
balance in domestic and international 
affairs and as it relates to the domestic « 
situation in Australia. 

In both domestic and international 
arenas, in a pluralist and imperfect world, 
a stable balance of forces provides our 
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best hope for stability and peace. In the 
international context such a balance 
implies not only an equality of physical 
and technical capability but also an 
equality of will. That is the only sure 
foundation on which to establish 
procedures which will stabilise relations 
and contain conflict. 

Much depends on the people 
conducting international affairs. Their 
constant task must be to maintain 
balance and to strengthen the fabric of 
peace and stability. In this, their efforts 
to improve personal understanding are, 
| believe, of very great importance. 

Balance in the international arena— 
stabilised by realistic discussions and 
negotiations—works to prevent the 
dominance of one nation over others, 
and to create the conditions in which all 
nations can work out their future in the 
interests of their own people. 

Our major foreign policy effort is 
naturally, directed to areas close to 
Australia. 

In South-East Asia our main concern 
is to support the ASEAN (Association of 
South East Asian Nations) countries in 
their efforts to promote internal develop- 
ment in the region, and to ensure that 


great power competition in the region does 


not frustrate these goals or upset the 
existing equilibrium. We believe that the 
ASEAN countries are making significant 
progress to these ends, and that it is vital 
to maintain the conditions which will 
allow this progress to continue. 

Australia stands at the confluence of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans. Crossing these 
oceans are trade routes which are of vital 
strategic and economic significance not 
only ¢o Australia but also many other 
nations including Japan. 

In the Pacific area there are many 
independent and soon-to-be independent 
countries. Australia wants to work and 
ci-operate with them and believes that 
they should be enabled to pursue their 
own development free from outside 
interference. 

The idea of the Indian Ocean as a 
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‘zone of peace’ is a noble idea. It is 
difficult to see the circumstances in which 
it can be achieved. Consequently, my 
Government has supported the extension 
of facilities in Diego Garcia by your 
Government and offered to your Navy 
access to our naval facilities in Western 
Australia, which we are expanding for 
our own Australian purpcses. 

Here, as elsewhere, we believe that 
balance is a precondition for stability. 
We are also concerned that further efforts 
by the USSR to enhance its strategic 
status im the Indian Ocean should be 
discouraged or adequately matched. 

| have previously stated our attitude 
towards the growth of the military power 
of the Soviet Union. Recent NATO (North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation) 
communiques have expressed a concern 
similar to ours in almost identical terms. | 
only want to add here that if the concern 
we have expressed on the evidence 
before us is misplaced, it is within the 
means of the Soviet Union to make this 
clear. We fervently hope that it will do 
SO. 

Australia desires nothing more than 
friendly and co-operative relations with a 
Soviet Union whose basic purpose is 
world peace and stability. We already 
have important and extensive relations 
with the Soviet Union on which we 
place considerable value, and we would 
wish to extend these to our mutual 
advantage. 

In our foreign relations we deal with 
other countries not on the basis of their 
ideology but on the basis of common 
interests. We believe that in the end, 
relations based on common interests are 
the only relations that can be depended 
upon. 

We believe that there is considerable 
scope for more extensive discussions 
between nations. Such discussions are 
essential to secure a stable international 
balance. 

Last month | visited Japan and China 
to further extend Australia’s relationship 
with these two major Asian powers. 


Japan has a role of great importance and 
aven greater potential in our quarter of 
the globe. She is Australia’s major 
trading partner: we are the principal 
supplier to Japan of many vital raw 
materials: we both have defence treaties 
with the United States: trade between 
Australia, Japan and the U.S. is 
complementary. Japan's treaty with the 
U.S. is of great importance for stability 
in the north-west Pacific as is the 
Australian and New Zealand treaty with 
the United States for the Pacific. 

Both Japan and Australia are determined 
to do what we can—acting in our own 
ways—to advance the economic interests 
of the region. 

It is only recently that Australia 
established diplomatic relations with 
China. For too long, China has not been 
adequately involved in discussions and 
communications with the wider inter- 
national community. The fault, | suggest, 
was not solely China’s. We are seeking 
to play our part in redressing that situation 
as a matter of greatest importance. 

The purpose of my visit to China was 
to learn and to improve communication 
between our two countries. This might 
sound a very limited purpose but given 
the differences in our history and cultures 
and a long period of non-communication, 
it is a very necessary beginning. 

We do not expect any dramatic results 
or any vital changes next week, next 
month, next year. We are prepared over 
decades if necessary to seek to build 
relations and consultations which 
develop a greater understanding between 
our two Governments and our two 
peoples. 

In our discussions the Chinese leaders 
made it plain that they regarded the 
broad international situation as being of 
greatest importance in their relations with 
the United States and other nations. This 
followed from the way they expressed 
their views on the Association of South 
East Asian Nations, the United States, on 
government to government and party 
to party relations and the nature of their 
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support for the objective of an Indian 
Ocean Zone of Peace. 

Whatever view one takes of China's 
ideology, it is clear that Chinese society 
manifests a sense of purpose and self- 
reliance. A stable equilibrium in 
international relations is not possible 
unless China is more fully involved in the 
international community. Agreements 
reached, for example, between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, which affect 
other major states, the European Economic 
Community, or China, will only be 
workable if these are seen as protecting 
the interests of these other states. 

Our most important relationship with a 
great power is our relationship with the 
United States of America. America plays a 
vital, an irreplaceable role in maintaining 
the balance of power and in preserving 
world peace and stability. It is not only 
in politics that the U.S. has a major role— 
the U.S. produces about forty per cent 
of the OECD (Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development) Gross 
National Product. 

As free peoples with common 
philosophical commitments, the United 
States and Australia will often have a 
common view and co-operate in the 
pursuit of common goals. But we do not 
expect the American people to accept 
responsibilities which other nations 
disavow. You have just passed through 
your Congress a very large Defence 
Budget. We are supporting an expanded 
Five Year Defence Program. 

This relationship between a country of 
Australia’s size and position with a super 
power like the United States may be 
misunderstood by some—at home and 
abroad—who believe that concurrenca and 
common action means subordination to 
the larger nation. 

Such problems have always existed in 
relations between the largest states and 
others—such relations must be treated, 
with some sensitivity. Australia’s policies 
are based on a fully independent 
assessment of Australia’s national 
interests. 
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The problems of balance in 
international relations relates not only 
to politics—instability can arise also from 
lack of balance in economic relations. 

There is such an imbalance in the 
international economic system between 
the developed and the developing nations. 
The causes of this imbalance lie not so 
much in the economic system as such 
but in the policies pursued by some 
nations. Many developed countries seem 
more concerned with pursuing freer trade 
in the products in which they excel, than 
in opening their markets to the products 
of the developing countries. 

An improvement in trade would make a 
major contribution to lifting standards of 
living in the developing countries. It would 
enable countries to concentrate on the 
things they can do best. 

Equally, there is a need to focus on 
policies aimed at the creation of wealth 
rather than its redistribution. 
Redistribution alone can provide no real 
solution to economic problems. There are 
no panaceas. Encouraging inappropriate 
policies and raising expectations which 
cannot be fulfilled only add to instability 
in economic relations. 

This applies within countries as it does 
internationally. Sustained domestic 
economic growth requires a balance 
between public and private expenditure, 
between wages and profits. 

We have recently experienced the effects 
of such imbalance in Australia. Between 
1972 and 1975 Government expenditure 
in Australia increased dramatically. The 
Australian economy, which incidentally 
was largely insulated from the oil crisis, 
was thrown out of balance. In one year 
Fedesal Government outlays increased 
from twenty-four per cent Gross 
Domestic Product to thirty per cent. 

Excess expenditure was financed by 
deficits of an unprecedented magnitude. 
There was an inflationary growth in the 
money supply. These domestic problems 
were, of course, not helped by international 
economic developments. Most other 
countries were pursuing similar domestic 
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policies. These led first to inflation and 
then, inevitably, to world recession. 


Against this background, my 
Government found when it came to 
office that people had naturally tended 
to draw into themselves, to become 
cautious, to lose their initiative. 


We have moved to reverse this. 
Government expenditures are now being 
firmly and substantially controlled. Our 
purpose is to bring down the 
Government's share of resources so as 
to make room for people, for individuals, 
for businesses : to give the productive 
sector of the economy confidence and the 
room to breathe. The number on the 
Government's payroll has been 
substantially reduced for the first time 
in twenty-four years. In 1975 the money 
supply grew at a rate of twenty per cent. 
This year it has grown at less than half 
that rate—nine per cent. This is higher 
than we would like but, in economic 
matters changes in direction cannot be 
too sudden or too swift. We have also 
taken action to restore profits. Without 
adequate profits there will not be enough 
investment. Without investment there 
won't be enough jobs. The dramatic fall 
in profits and in GDP which followed the 
great rise in Government expenditure and 
the rapid growth in wages, was a major 
factor in the rise in unemployment—to 
the highest levels since the great 
depression. 


There are now increasing signs in 
Australia that the inter-relationship 
between excessive wage increases, 
inflation and unemployment are being 
recognised. There are also encouraging 
signs of a downward trend in both wage 
and price increases. A year ago inflation 
was running at fourteen per cent per 
annum. In the June quarter, inflation was 
down to an annual rate of ten per cent. 


Overcoming inflation is essential to the 
balance and health of the Australian 
economy. It is prerequisite for renewed 
growth and the development of our 
great natural resources. Both Australia 


and the rest of the world need that 
development. 

We need overseas capital to develop 
our natural resources and that is why we 
welcome overseas investment in 
Australia. Our policy is to obtain joint 
ventures in partnership with Australian 
concerns. My Government's attitude to 
foreign capital differs substantially from 
that of our predecessors. We understand 
the benefits it can bring and take a more 
balanced view of its costs. Our foreign 
investment guidelines reflect this and they 
have been deliberately kept flexible so 
that we can take up proposals that will 
help us develop our resources. 

But we know that it is not only our 
attitude to foreign investment that is 
important to foreign investors. | hope it 
will be clear that the whole thrust of the 
policies | have mentioned is directed at 
improving the investment climate in 
Australia, for foreign and domestic 
investors alike. 

| know there has been considerable 
interest in our exchange rate policy. 
There has already been a downward trend 
in wage and cost increases. With recovery 
overseas strengthening, our external 
prospects are swinging back into 
balance. A downward movement in the 
exchange rate would have inflationary 
effects contrary to our primary domestic 
aim. | do not think | need say any more 
on that. 

Our whole economic policies are 
directed to achieving stability and 
restoring balance between the private 
and public sectors. In domestic politics, 
in international politics and in economics 
our purpose is the pursuit of an appropriate 
balance. 

The purpose your Founding Fathers 
sought to enshrine in their Constitution 
still states in the clearest possible terms 
the nature of the objectives which 
politicians in free societies should pursue. 
Without power there can be no balance, 
but a balance of power is not the only 
one necessary. There is a need for a 
balance between realism and aspiration. 
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Means must be appropriate to objectives. 
Nations pursue their own interests, but 
they must always strive to give effect to 
their ideals. 

Finally, in a world subject to accelerating 
change, there must be a balance between 
tradition and innovation. In a little more 
than a generation, the world’s population 
will have doubled. There will be profound 
technological changes expanding the 
limits of the possible and creating new 
problems of control and co-ordination. 

Your country’s role in this world will be 
crucial. For your country, 1976 is not 
only the end of two centuries but the 
beginning of a decisive quarter century, 
one in which your vision of a better world 
and determination to work for it will be 
more important than ever before. 


Following is the joint statement by 
the President of the United States, 
Mr G. Ford, and the Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, 
issued on 28 July 1976. 


At the invitation of President Gerald 
R. Ford of the United States of America, 
the Right Honourable Malcolm Fraser, 
M.P., Prime Minister of Australia, made 
an official visit to Washington on 27, 28 
and 29 July. This was Prime Minister 
Fraser's first visit to the United States 
since assuming office. During his visit 
the Prime Minister held talks with the 
President, the Vice-President, and 
Cabinet Secretaries, and met senior 
members of Congress. 

The Prime Minister and the President 
agreed that the visit re-emphasised and 
strengthened the cordiality of the 
relationships between the Australian ‘and 
American people, and reinforced the close 
ties between the two Governments. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
recognised that all nations should treat 
each other as equals despite differences * 
in power, size and circumstance. The 
President expressed the view that there 
was a significant role for countries of 
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Australia’s material wealth and power in 
influencing opinion in the world. The 
President said that the United States 
intended to work closely with her friends 
and allies, with those of common 
philosophical commitment, to achieve a 
greater unity of purpose and understanding 
between such nations, large and small. In 
this regard the President and the Prime 
Minister agreed that relations between 
nations reflected more than factors of 
power. National interests, common 
principles, frankness of expression and 
mutual trust were also very significant in 
determining relations between nations. 

The President reaffirmed the 
determination of the United States to 
pursue a policy of peace through 
strength, to relax tensions where it was 
possible without sacrifice of interests or 
principles, and to build a stable world 
order. The President and the Prime 
Minister agreed that shared democratic 
values and the goal of peace linked the 
international aims of Australia and the 
United States. 

The Prime Minister expressed the belief 
that the United States had a unique 
leadership role and mission as the world’s 
most powerful democracy. The President 
and Prime Minister agreed that the steady 
pursuit of that mission was essential for 
the stability and peaceful development of 
the nations of the world. The President 
noted the need for continuing close 
collaboration with friends and allies 
including Australia. The President and 
Prime Minister noted the importance of 
maintaining the cohesion and constancy 
of alliances in present international 
circumstances, and the importance of 
conventional forces in conditions of 
nuclear parity. In this connection they 
agreed on the desirability of maintaining 
the excellent record of consultation and 
co-operation that has characterised the 
ANZUS (The Australia, New Zealand— 
United States Security Pact) relationship. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
agreed on the political and strategic 
importance of the Indian Ocean to many 
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countries including Australia and the 
United States. Noting the importance of 
achieving and maintaining an adequate 
balance, Australia supported United States 
efforts to upgrade the facilities at Diego 
Garcia. Both leaders expressed the hope 
that all parties concerned would exercise 
restraint in this key area. 

The President and Prime Minister agreed 
that the sustained growth in the military 
capability of the Warsaw Pact countries 
beyond levels apparently justified for 
defensive purposes, to which the NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organisation) 
countries had drawn attention, was a 
matter of concern not only in Europe but 
throughout the world. 

The Prime Minister gave the President 
an account of his recent visits to the 
People’s Republic of China and Japan. He 
explained the great importance to Australia 
of its relationship with Japan and the 
steps taken during his visit to enhance the 
political and economic relationship and to 
forge closer links of understanding between 
the two peoples. The President and Prime 
Minister agreed that the close and cordial 
relationships Australia and the U.S. 
enjoy with Japan are essential to the 
continued stability, progress, and 
prosperity of the international community. 
They each pledged to maintain and 
strengthen those ties. 

The Prime Minister emphasised that 
widening communication between 
Australia and China and between China 
and many other countries, was of great 
importance. The President agreed that 
effective communication with and the 
involvement of the People’s Republic of 
China are important to the promotion of 
peace and progress, and reaffirmed that 
the United States is determined to 
complete the process of normalising its 
relations with the People’s Republic of 
China on the basis of the Shanghai 
Communique. 

The Prime Minister and the President 
reiterated the fundamental importance 
which their countries attach to their 
relations with South-East Asian nations 


and noted the significance of ASEAN, the 
Association of South-East Asian Nations, 
as a stabilising influence in the region. 
They reaffirmed an interest they share with 
ASEAN that no one power should 
dominate South-East Asia. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
discussed the current situation in the 
Middle East and southern Africa. They 
expressed concern about the continuing 
instability in Lebanon. The Prime Minister 
commended the continued efforts of the 
United States in its search for a settlement 
in the Middle East. Both deplored the 
continuation of racial injustices in the 
minority-ruled countries of Africa, and 
sondemned any practices which did not 
accord true dignity to all people as equals 
regardless of race. 

In reviewing the world economic 
situation the President gave the Prime 
Minister an outline of discussions at the 
recent economic summit in Puerto Rico. 
They agreed that the United States and 
Australia, together with other 
industrialised democracies must continue 
to pursue an economic strategy directed 
at achieving sustained economic expansion 
and a reduction in unemployment while 
not jeopardising the common aim of 
reducing and avoiding a new wave of 
inflation. This strategy would require the 
application of continued disciplined 
measures in the field of fiscal and 
monetary policies. 

They recognised that a period of 
sustained non-inflationary growth in the 
major industrialised nations will make a 
major contribution to the economic 
progress of the developing countries. The 
President and the Prime Minister reviewed 
developments in the dialogue between the 
industrialised and developing nations and 
agreed on the need for a continued effort 
in the various international fora for a 
constructive long-term relationship of 
common benefit. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
agreed that a more open international 
trading system was in the interest of both 
developed and developing nations, and 
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stressed the need for increased momentum 
in the multilateral trade negotiations now 
being held in Geneva. They agreed that 
increases in trade opportunities, particularly 
in processed goods and agricultural 
products, would help to lift the standard of 
living in the developing countries. 


The President and the Prime Minister 
had discussions about Australia’s 
commercial relations with the United 
States. It was agreed that further progress 
in the trading relationship would be to the 
advantage of each country. 


The Prime Minister gave the President 
an outline of recent changes in 
Australia’s foreign investment policy. He 
indicated an increased need for foreign 
investment in Australia in partnership 
with Australian investors. He therefore 
welcomed such investment to help 
develop Australia’s great national 
resources to the advantage of Australia 
and of Australia’s trading partners. 


The Prime Minister conveyed to the 
President the good wishes of the Australian 
people on the occasion of the American 
Bicentenary. The Australian Government 
was participating in a range of activities 
to celebrate the occasion. The Prime 
Minister said he was looking forward to 
his visit to Harvard University to 
inaugurate the Chair of Australian Studies. 
He expressed the hope that this Chair 
would be used to advance understanding 
not merely between the United States 
and Australia but between both countries 
and other nations with different history, 
traditions and culture. 


The President and the Prime Minister 
considered that their discussions ha 
shown a very close similarity of views on a 
wide range of important international and 
bilateral matters and had further 
strengthened ties between Australia 
and the United States. The Prime Minister 
thanked the President and Mrs Ford for 
the warmth of the welcome and the 
hospitality extended to him and to 
Mrs Fraser and to members of his party. 
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Australian policy on China 


Following are extracts from an address on 9 August 1976 to the Deepdene Branch of the 
Liberal Party, by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock. 


| wish to speak tonight about Australia’s policy 
towards China. | do so recognising that there is 
an historical legacy of ignorance, misunder- 
standing, suspicion and even superstition to be 
overcome. And there is a positive need for a 
greater understanding of China's view of the 
world, its culture, the way its present is related 
to its past. 

On the basis of alleged leaks and speculative 
extrapolations, an extreme and quite unrealistic 
interpretation of the Government's policy has been 
advanced—talk of our ‘joining the Chinese side 
in the Sino-Soviet conflict’, of our sponsoring a 
four-power pact, and so on. This interpretation 
has been clung to by some despite firm and 
unqualified denials, and despite the fact that 
there is nothing which bears it out and much 
that flatly contradicts it. 

This has been a process of setting up a straw 
man and knocking it down. The criticism fails 
because the interpretation is false. The Critics are 
attacking their own creation, not the policy of the 
Government. 

It is interesting to consider briefly why such 
misinterpretations have occurred. We Australians 
tend to have a habit, a cast of mind, which seeks 
for simplicity, and is uneasy with complexity, in 
foreign policy. We tend to see issues in terms of 
simple dichotomies—black or white, either—or, all 
or nothing. It is apparent in the ways in which we 
have traditionally debated foreign policy: 
imperialism or isolationism: alliance or 
independence; regionalism or internationalism ; 
forward defence or fortress Australia, etc.—as if 
these were clear, unambiguous and exhaustive 
choices. 

| suggest that this cast of mind is apparent 
in the response of some people to the Govern- 
ment’s China policy. It springs from a compulsion 
to simpfify and exaggerate, to ignore questions of 
degree and qualifications, to sloganise. Thus an 
expression of concern about the Soviet Union's 
very formidable military build-up, and a desire 
to explore the Chinese viewpoint and the 
possibilities of improving relations with them, is 
translated, almost in school-boy terms, into 
‘taking sides’ in the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

In an increasingly complex world this way of 
approaching foreign policy issues simply will not 
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do. It is essential that we develop the capacity to 
make finer distinctions and connections, to 
refine our analyses and to calibrate our 
judgments. 


Having said this, | now turn to the policy itself. 
First the background: In our foreign policy 
document of last October we said that our policy 
towards China would be characterised by ‘a 
realistic willingness to respond to Chinese actions 
in terms of their merits and relevance to Australian 
interests. We noted that China still encouraged 
insurgency movements in our region, but that 
there were also indications that China was 
currently concerned with maintaining stability in 
Asia. While recognising that this was a reaction 
to circumstances, we made it clear that this would 
be taken into account. No indications of anything 
sensational, of any intention of going in off the 
deep-end, there. 


In his statement on 1 June the Prime Minister 
acknowledged that ‘the development of China's 
foreign policy is difficult to foresee. In many 
respects China remains a great unknown in 
international affairs’. He suggested that this was 
a reason why as many countries as possible 
should develop close links with China which 
would facilitate greater understanding. He went on 
to note areas where the policies of China and the 
policies of Australia overlapped—notably in their 
common recognition of the need for an 
American presence in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, and for the development of trade 
relations with Japan. He also went on to note 
differences between China's view of the world 
and our own, and specifically referred again to 
the support given by China to insurgencies in 
South-East Asia. And he ended by saying that 
despite these differences, the areas of common 
interest seemed to provide a solid basis for a 
working relationship. Again a careful, qualified and 
balanced statement of our evaluation and 
intentions. 


| have summarised both these statements 
because they indicate clearly the spirit in which 
the Prime Minister and | went to Peking in June. 
It was a friendly but pragmatic spirit. We were 
concerned to inform ourselves at first hand about 
Chinese attitudes and conditions and to explore 


the possibilities for developing our relationships. 

That is all. 

In Peking we had extended private talks—some 
nine hours of talks in fact—with the Premier, 

Hua Kuo-feng, and the Foreign Minister, Chiao 

Kuan-hua. These were wide ranging, frank and 

amicable. Apart from the content of what was 

discussed, we found the genera! character of the 
exchange to be extremely encouraging as far as 
the prospects of developing communications and 
understanding between our two countries is 
eoncerned. 

These were private talks and it is not appropriate 
to discuss their content in specific terms. But | 
ean make the following general comments : 

a First, our prior impression that the Chinese 
Government is seriously concerned with 
maintaining stability in the Asian region was 
strengthened as a result of the talks. 

= Second, we found that our own emphasis on 
the global and regional distribution of power 
and on the relationship of the interests of 
states as the proper basis for a realistic 
approach to foreign policy accorded closely 
with the Chinese approach. This is not to say 
that the role of ideology is negligible in 
China's policy—it is not. But it is to say that 
the Chinese leaders pay close attention to, and 
attach great importance to, the dimensions of 
power and interest, and that they can under- 
stand the thinking of others who do the same. 

= Third, and following on from the last point, we 
were given to understand that party-to-party 
relations would not be allowed to impinge 
on or influence state-to-state relations in 
South-East Asia. Our Ambassador in Peking 
has advised that the emphasis in these 
statements went further than those made by 
the Chinese to other recent visitors from the 
region. In any case let me make the 
Government's position clear on this. We 
recognise as a fact that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has historical links with some of the 
insurgency movements of South-East Asia. 
We do not approve of these links, but we 
recognise that for the Chinese Government 
they involve various accumulated obligations, 
commitments and political investments. We 
hope, for the sake of the stability of the region, 
that these links will be broken, but we do not 
think it would be realistic to expect this to 
happen suddenly. We also recognise that 
whether party-to-party relations impinge on 
state-to-state relations is not a matter which 
the Chinese leaders alone can decide: the 
views of other states on this matter may differ 
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from their own. Nevertheless, taking all this 
into account, the impression we were given, 
both by the particular statement made and by 
the general concern expressed about stability, 
was that the Chinese leaders will be concerned 
to conduct party-to-party relations in ways 
which will not damage the efforts to develop 
good relations with the countries of the 
region; that a clear priority is given to the 
latter. This is clearly a matter of considerable 
interest for Australia, which attaches great 
importance to the stability and development 
of South-East Asia, and we shall be very 
interested in this aspect of regional affairs in 
the coming months. 

a Fourth, in the discussions there was no 
attempt to gloss over or to avoid those 
questions on which we and the Chinese 
Government disagreed. These included, among 
others, such questions as the cause of tension 
in the Middle East, nuclear testing, non- 
proliferation, and the evaluation of the Korean 
situation. We take it as an encouraging sign 
that these could be raised and discussed 
without acrimony within the framework of the 
general discussion. 

| turn now to the future of the relationship. In 
my view it is wrong and misleading to think of 

what has occurred as a ‘break-through’ or as a 

revolution in Australia’s diplomatic relationships. 

What has happened is that a significant step—a 

second step—has been taken in Australia’s 

relationship with a major power in our region. 

The first step was taken by the previous 

Government in 1972 and it deserves credit for it. 

In our judgment the time was overdue fora 

further step and we intend to continue in this 

deliberate step-by-step fashion. But we recognise 
that progress will depend not on our will and 
intentions alone, but also in the Chinese 
commitment to develop the relationship. We 
recognise also that the development of the 
relationship will have to be regulated by the 
requirements of our other major relationships and 
commitments—our alliance with the United 

States, our close relationship with Japan, ASEAN 

(Association of South East Asian Nations) and the 

countries of the South Pacific. Finally we 

recognise that even if all goes well—and we 
sincerely hope it does—that the process must bea 
long one. In developing a relationship between 
two such dissimilar cultures and political system, 
two societies which have had such limited 
contact with each other, success is much more 
likely if, after each step, there is time to absorb 

its implications and for the parties to familiarise 
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themselves with the change it involves. We must 
think in terms of years—even of decades— rather 
than of instant transformations. 


In the immediate future the Government believes 


that priority should be given to developing a 
system of communication between our two 
countries. Our Embassy in Peking has been doing 
an outstanding job in this respect, but there is 
considerable scope for expansion. We wish to 
create a situation in which regular communications 
and consultation at various levels and on a wide 
range of topics becomes a normal state of 


affairs. Communication will increase understanding, 


and, while understanding will not guarantee 
agreement, it will remove needless disagreement 
and clarify the areas where there can be 
co-operation. 

With this in mind, we intend to increase contact 
at the Ministerial level as a matter of priority. We 
also intend to increase contact at the official and 
technical levels. For example, the extent to which 
the Chinese people and ourselves share the 
problems of working vast tracts of semi-arid land 
indicates obvious scope for an exchange of 
expertise and experience in this important area, 
and | am sure that it is not an isolated example. 
Apart from these contacts, we think that it is also 
very necessary to increase non-official contacts 
between the people of Australia and China, to 
begin the process of breaking down the barriers 
of mutual ignorance and unfamiliarity. To this end 
the Government will be examining the possibility 
of establishing an Australia- China Foundation. 

There is also another dimension to the problem 
of Communication. Apart from improving bi-lateral 
contacts in these ways, we believe that it is highly 
desirable that China be better integrated into the 


international system of diplomatic communication 
and discussion than it has been to date. For this 
major power to be left apart from the normal 
processes of diplomatic discourse to any extent is 
unnatural and potentially dangerous. It can only 
feed illusions and reservations both on the part 
of China and those which have dealings with her. 
We shall therefore be concerned to urge that the 
Chinese be brought more fully into international 
discussions, whether bilateral or multinational, in 
which they might be considered to have a 
legitimate interest. This applies both to regional 
relationships and to the wider international scene. 
We shall be concerned, in our own practice, to set 
an example in this respect and to explain to other 
Governments why we think it important. Lest 
there be any misunderstanding, let me stress that 
in doing so we shall not be assuming in any way 
the role of ‘honest broker’ between China and 
other states. Our concern will be to improve the 
conditions relating to communication and 
consultation, not to make suggestions or to take 
up positions concerning substantive issues 
between China and other states. 


| believe that these immediate goals we have 
set ourselves with regard to China are at the same 
time important and realistically modest. They bear 
a relationship to what is needed and to what is 
practicable. We shall work to improve our 
relationship with China without prejudice to our 
relations with any other country. We shall do so 
not as a function of our relationship with any 
third party, but because we believe that it is 
timely to strengthen our contacts with a country 
which has been, is, and will be a major political 
and cultural influence in our region. 


Australia’s relations with the Soviet Union 


Following is an extract from an address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock, to a Kooyong electorate public meeting in the Hawthorn 


Town Hall, Victoria, on 20 August 1976: 


Tonight | am going to speak about our relations 
with the Soviet Union. | do so for the same 
reasons that led me to speak about our relations 
with the People’s Republic of China two weeks 
ago: because there has been a degree of mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation of these 
refations and of the policy of which they are a part. 

It is an interesting question as to how much of 
the misunderstanding in Australia has been 
deliberate and partisan, but it is not a question | 
intend to pursue on this occasion. The important 
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questions are: what is our policy? Is it a sound 
one? 

Our policy towards the Soviet Union can be 
summed up in these terms: 

First: We wish our relations with the Soviet 
Union to be as extensive and friendly as possible. 
We recognise that it is an authentic world power 
with legitimate interests extending beyond its own 
region, and that the structure of world peace and 
stability will depend largely on its attitudes and 
behaviour. 


Secondly: In the case of the Soviet Union, as 
im the case of every other country, this desire for 
geod relations is necessarily qualified by the 
a*er-riding responsibility which an Australian 
GSvernment has to protect and further this 
cauntry’s interests, especially its security. We have 
nət only a right but a duty to express interest and 
cəncern when, in our best judgment, any country 
i= pursuing policies which may—advertently or 
inadvertently, directly or indirectly—affect that 
security. 

Thirdly : We believe that in this respect there is 
gound for reasonable concern about some of the 
viet Union's policies. If this concern is misplaced 
yee would sincerely welcome tangible evidence to 
t at effect. It is precisely because we fully 
r-cognise the importance of the Soviet Union's 
cobal role that we feel the concern we do on this 
ratter. 

Fourthly : It is important to recognise that what 
we have done is to express concern, not hostility. 
1 is a matter of assessing, not of accusing. 
Insofar as there are differences between us in this 
respect, we hope that they can be removed and 
wish to examine the possibility of doing so. If it 
enfortunately turns out that they cannot be 
entirely removed, we, for our part, would wish 
trem to be contained as much as possible, so as 
not to impede the development of mutually 
Beneficial relations in other areas. 

Let me enlarge on these points. 

That the expression of a desire for friendly and 
-xtensive relationships is not an empty cliche or a 
siece of formal politeness can perhaps best be 
Adicated by outlining the scope of the inter- 
-hanges which have in fact occurred during the 
ast few months. 

During this brief period, two senior Australian 
Ministers—the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr Anthony, 
and the Minister for Transport, Mr Nixon—have 
#isited the Soviet Union and had wide-ranging and 
useful talks with Soviet leaders. Over fifty 
Australian firms, banks and associations have 
Darticipated in a trade exhibition in Moscow in 
July, while arrangements for the Soviet Union to 
establish a commercial showroom in Sydney 
~ave been completed. The sale of 12,000 tonnes 
>f beef to the Soviet Union has been successfully 
negotiated. A two-year program of cultural 
so-operation has been signed in Canberra. And, 
after a review meeting in Moscow, a new program 
of co-operation in the scientific and technical 
areas has been signed. 

These activities, which occurred in a period of 
only four months or so and which do not include 
matters still under discussion, provide an 
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indispensable context within which to consider 
the differences which exist between the Soviet 
Union and Australia. It is a context which 
indicates a serious concern to develop positive 
bilateral relationships. If it is not borne in mind — 
and unfortunately it frequently is not — the total 
picture of our relationship is bound to be 
distorted. 

Against this background | now turn to those 
matters about which the Government has 
expressed concern. What we have done, 
essentially, is to draw attention to two things: 
first, the magnitude of the Soviet arms build-up, 
and second, the difficulty of reconciling some 
facets of Soviet behaviour with at least some 
interpretations of detente. 

On the first of these questions | do not intend 
going into details and | acknowledge that experts 
differ. But when all the arguments about the 
comparability of weapons systems, force structures, 
military budgets and ship-days are over, what 
emerges beyond dispute is that in the last ten 
years the Soviet Union has substantially closed 
the strategic nuclear and naval gaps between the 
United States and itself, while simultaneously 
substantially widening the gap in conventional 
land forces in its favour. Having done this, it 
continues to outspend the United States very 
substantially and shows no sign of slowing up. 
Given these developments, and given the context 
of detente, it is not only permissible but necessary 
to ask what is their significance. 

Let me say that in raising this question we are 
not unmindful of the effects which the terrible 
experience of the Second World War must have 
had on the thinking of those who now conduct 
Soviet affairs, and the concern it must have 
engendered to preserve the security of their 
homeland in the future. We appreciate that and, 
indeed, the long historical experience of invasion 
which has deeply affected Russian attitudes. But 
we ask in all sincerity whether the enormous 
military build-up they are now engaged in 
bears any realistic relationship to the requirements 
of that security or to any conceivable threat. 

As to detente, it is widely recognised nowghat 
this is a difficult and ambiguous concept, both as 
it is used in the West and in the Soviet Union. In 
the Soviet Union it has been linked with the 
‘Basic Principles’ of 1972, which emphasised the 
need to avoid a dangerous exacerbation of 
super-power relations and the seeking of unilateral 
advantage (by one side) at the expense of the other. 
But it is also maintained by Mr Brezhnev that 
‘detente does not in the slightest abolish, nor can 
it abolish or alter, the laws of the class struggle’ ; 
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that it does not diminish Soviet support for ‘the 
struggle of other peoples for freedom and 
progress’ ; that it is seen as a way to create 
favourable conditions for ‘peaceful socialist and 
communist construction’. In our view it is not 
unreasonable, particularly in the light of the arms 
build-up | have referred to and recent events in 
Angola, to ask for clarifications as to how these 
various interpretations fit together, and how the 
Soviet Union views detente in those parts of the 
world where the two super-powers do not have 
vital interests. 

This we have done, while simultaneously 
expressing our strong support for the continuing 
construction of a fabric of negotiations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. And let 
me say again that we have not done so in a 
hostile spirit, but in one which appeals to the 
Soviet Union to recognise both the responsibilities 
and the opportunities which its great power 
gives it. 

I would like to make some comment on some of 
the criticisms which have been directed against 
the Government for having addressed itself to 
these matters. 

To deal with the most disreputable first, it is 
not only false but intellectually dishonest to 
characterise a legitimate expression of concern 
about aspects of Soviet policy as ‘kicking the 
communist can’. It is dishonest because it 
deliberately attempts to create an atmosphere 
which will inhibit rational discussion of very 
important issues. The charge becomes simply 
ludicrous when it is simultaneously combined 
with the accusation—equally false—that we are 
becoming uncritically friendly with a second 
major Communist power. Let me emphasise again 
what has repeatedly been emphasised already, 
that it is not ideology but a concern for Australia’s 
interests which determined the policy of this 
Government. 

Another criticism has been along the lines 
that it is a mistake for a country like Australia to 
involve itself in the ‘big league’, in making 
critical comments about a super-power. Let me 
say in passing that this comes oddly from those, 
particularly (in) the previous Government, who until 
recently either practised or supported a quite indis- 
criminate involvement in everybody's business. While 
this Government has not made a song-and-dance 
about ‘independence’ as an end in itself, as Labor 
diti, it believes that if independence is to have any 
meaning it involves a willingness to make 
reasonable comments about the behaviour of the 
Soviet Union, and not merely unreasonable ones 
about the United States. But the most important 
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point to be made in response to this criticism is 
that the central strategic balance and the behaviour 
of the super-powers are not matters of indifference 
to others, but are of serious and legitimate concern. 
More than anything else, they shape the 
international environment in which we all have to 
live. It is better to express that concern in good 
time rather than wait until their consequences 
impinge on us directly. 

Again, to maintain, as some have done, that the 
Soviet Union is incapable of understanding or 
accepting a policy which combines some critical 
expression of concern with a desire to maintain 
co-operative and mutually beneficial relationships 
in other respects, is to understate the sophistication 
of that country drastically. Throughout its 
existence, the Soviet Union has shown itself 
perfectly capable of observing such distinctions 
in its own behaviour and of appreciating them 
in the behaviour of others. Indeed, it is not an 
exaggeration to say that this is a distinctive feature 
of Soviet foreign policy. 

Last, because | think it underlies some of the 
more responsible concern about this aspect of 
our policy, let me emphasise again something 
which | said recently in discussing our policy 
towards China. That is, that it is quite wrong to 
assume a one-to-one relationship between our 
policy towards the Soviet Union and our policy 
towards China. Our policy towards one is not a 
function of our policy towards the other. We do 
not accept that there is, for us, a necessity to choose 
between them, to take sides. Our policy towards 
each will be shaped by our perception of the 
relationship between our needs and interests, on 
the one hand, and its policies on the other. 

| hope that | have said enough to dispel 
completely the melodramatic and mischievous 
notions that the Australian Government is 
concerned to ‘confront’ the Soviet Union. We have 
our views about the Soviet political system, we 
recognise that many of their values are not our 
values, and that their notion of what constitutes 
progress in the world differs from ours. But these 
matters in themselves do not determine our 
foreign policy responses. They will only do so 
insofar as they find expression in Soviet action 
in ways we believe to be detrimental to our 
interests. We shall, on our part, work to extend 
and strengthen those bilateral links which are in 
both our interests, and we trust that the Soviet 
Union will do the same. For, as the Prime 
Minister emphasised during his Washington visit, 
Australia desires nothing more than friendly and 
co-operative relations with a Soviet Union whose 
basic purpose is world peace and stability. 


Australia—Japan 


JAPAN 


Fellowing is an address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, 
to the Australia—Japan Society, Melbourne, on 27 August 1976: 


I accepted with great pleasure the invitation to 
address you today. | would like at the outset to 
express the appreciation which |—and, | believe, 
all thinking Australians—feel for the foresight, 
imagination and dedication which groups like 
yeurs have shown in concerning yourselves with 
the task of bringing Australia and Japan closer 


together. 


You realised earlier than most the importance 
of this goal. It is desirable, of course, that we 
improve our understanding of and extend our 
contacts with all countries. But Japan is a special 
case. It is a special case not merely because it is 
eur major trading partner but because of the 
increasing weight, political as well as economic, it 
must carry both in regional and global affairs. 
When a source as sober as the London Economist 
can speak of the next hundred years as ‘the Pacific 
Century’, a century in which the centre of gravity 
of world affairs will shift to this Ocean, we can 
appreciate why. 


it is a special case, too, in that the problems 
associated with developing a full and close 
relationship with Japan are particularly difficult 
ones. The barriers of language, culture, tradition— 
and the differences in size, geography, population— 
are very formidable. 


It is this combination of importance and 
difficulty which makes the question of Australia- 
Japan relations a special case. 


Japan is one of the great powers; and in 
strength and potential, by no means the least of 
them. People point to Japan’s almost complete 
lack of raw materials, and to the fact that, in a 
nuclear age, Japan neither wants to, nor sees 
merit, in fashioning a major military establishment: 
‘Japan: The Fragile Blossom’ of Professor 
8rzezinski’s book. But the evidence is that Japan's 
power will not diminish. Alone among the great 
powers, Japan has shown again and again that it 
needs few other sources of strength than the 
determination and talents of its people and the 
unique social order that applies them to best effect. 
Recently, those elements have been evident in the 
skill with which Japan can be seen to be riding 
out the economic recession. Earlier they were 
apparent in bringing about what has been 


described as ‘the fastest enrichment of any 
country ever’. 

The vigour and skill of Japan is to be found, 
not only in the world of economics and trade but 
equally in its diplomacy. Japan has an important 
role to play in maintaining the balance of power 
in Asia. Situated as Japan is, alongside Korea— 
one of the most dangerous flash-points in the 
world—and at the very nexus of American, 
Chinese and Soviet interests, this task requires 
policies exquisite in their delicacy and mature in 
their patience and restraint. As the Japanese are 
well aware, a too sudden shift of weight in this 
region would risk destroying in a moment the 
intricate balance of years. 

The importance of Japan is reflected in the 
attention which the other great powers increasingly 
give to her; in the influence which Japan can 
bring to bear on their policies and the extraordinary 
resilience Japan has shown in dealings with 
them: in the acknowledgement by the United 
States that Japan is an equal partner and in the 
independent role which Japanese diplomacy is 
developing for itself on international questions of 
a political character. 

The stature of Japan is apparent in its 
unquestioned membership of virtually all the 
major bodies of international consultation. The 
one notable exception is the United Nations 
Security Council. Japan would have long since 
become a permanent member of that body were 
it not that Japan's access would open up a 
multitude of questions about the Council's present 
composition. 

Japan is and sees itself as a great power. Let 
there be no doubt about that. It is a position for 
which the Japanese people have worked hard 
and they have demonstrated great skill in achieving 
it. It is a position which cannot, and should ft, 
be denied them. 

At a second level, Japan seeks the security to 
which all states are entitled, the assured access to 
resources and markets and the non-discriminatory 
regime for international trade essential to the ` 
welfare and prosperity of the Japanese people. 
These aims are in no sense unreasonable, though 
on occasion in the past the international 
community, including Australia, has been less 
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than ready to concede them. Times and attitudes 
have changed. 

Japan has deliberately set aside the option of 
seeking international influence through the 
acquisition of heavy armaments and advanced 
weapons. In return, Japan expects of other 
countries that they not take its opinions and 
interests any the more lightly because of this. 
Australia is prepared to meet that expectation and 
to encourage others to do so, for the restraint 
which Japan has shown has contributed greatly 
to regional stability. 

The Japan with which we must live and deal is 
fundamental to the Australian economy, and to 
the prospects and well-being of every Australian. 
On a per capita basis our economic dependence 
on Japan is already greater than that of any other 
of the industrialised democracies. More than this, 
however, Japan is of very considerable 
importance in setting the regional and, indeed, the 
global environment, political as well as economic, 
ideological as well as strategic, in which Australia 
must work out its destiny. 

You will forgive me if | say that our present 
relationship with Japan is not yet adequate to 
serve the interests which Australia and every 
Australian has at stake, 

We can take pride in the economic and 
commercial links which, in a generation, Australia 
has built up with Japan. The flow of trade is 
enormous and now ranks seventh in the world. It 
has contributed much to the prosperity of both 
countries. But what else of substance is to be 
found in our relations ? Some community of 
security interests, a shared need for a stable 
regional and world order, certainly. But we must 
go further. Vast dissimilarities in outlook, national 
preoccupation, social, intellectual and cultural 
traditions, economic strength and interests must 
be overcome in our dealings with Japan. 

The economic interdependence between 
Australia and Japan, substantial as it now is, will 
not be sufficient to bridge or even mask those 
dissimilarities. 

If we are to add stability, substance and 
warmth to our relations with Japan the lines along 
whic we must move are clear. We need to 
reduce the scope for discord and disenchantment 
in our economic relationship. We need to make 
the adjustments in our cultural attitudes and 
person-to-person contacts necessary to promote 
bgoad and sympathetic understanding of Australia 
in Japan and of Japan in Australia. We need to 
work towards a future in which, if possible within 
a generation, there will be substantial progress 
towards building the same political interests with 
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Japan as we have inherited from or built with our 
traditional partners, Britain, New Zealand and the 
United States. 

Australia cannot reach these goals on its own. 
We will need the co-operation of Japan. We can 
expect, however, that every effort we make will be 
reciprocated by Japan. 

A more certain relationship in the areas of trade, 
investment and international politics must be our 
first priority in relations with Japan. A broad 
attack on mutual ignorance and cultural Opacity 
is also overdue. 

There has been real movement along the lines 
| describe, both on a Government plane and at a 
private level. 

In 1972, an earlier Liberal-Country Party 
Government established the Australia-Japan 
Ministerial Committee, a body unique in the 
spectrum of Australia's international relations. 

The Committee has continued to flourish and we 
are considering another meeting early next year. 

Annual consultations have also been instituted 
at the level of officials between the Departments 
responsible in each country for Foreign Affairs, 
Trade, Primary and Secondary Industry. The last 
decade has also seen the steady development of 
habits of continuing and frank discussion between 
the Australian and Japanese Governments on 
most international questions of mutual interest and 
in most international bodies such as the United 
Nations and its specialised agencies, the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development and the Economic and Social 
Council. 

These arrangements are commendable but there 
is no call for complacency about them. 

As to broader and deeper understanding, the 
first barrier we face is that of language. The barrier 
is formidable. Most of the language learning effort 
so far has been made by Japan. We Australians 
are both fortunate and unfortunate in having as our 
native tongue the most widely spoken of 
international languages; and we are in 
consequence among the most insular of peoples 
in our language capabilities. 

A decade ago, Japanese was taught in a 
handful of schools and two universities to fewer 
than a hundred Australians. By 1975, however, 
more than seven thousand Australians were 
learning it, in nearly a hundred schools and 
tertiary institutions, representing a percentage 
of the population higher than in any other country 
with the exception of Japan itself. 

Although the expansion of language teaching is 
encouraging, there is still much to be done to 
improve standards, and to extend other aspects of 


Japanese studies. 

Though only a small proportion of people will 
come to speak Japanese, it is open to every 
Australian to learn something of Japan. 

There is also a need for greater contact between 
individuals from each society and more travel 
between the two countries. There has been some 
increase over the last twenty years, but not a 
spectacular one. There is currently an annual 
exchange of approximately 15,000 tourists in each 
direction. | would suggest that, in addition to 
thinking about increasing the volume of tourist 
contact, we should also give some thought to 
improving its quality. Unfortunately, even when 
Australians and Japanese see each other there is 
often no meeting of minds. They see each other 
from behind the tinted windows of tourist buses, 
or within the security of groups of their fellow 
countrymen. As long as this continues to be the 
case the value of tourist exchanges must be 
limited. It should be a challenge to organisations 
such as your own to devise programs that enhance 
the level of contact and understanding. 

The benefits which should flow from increasing 
the volume of contacts between Japan and 
Australia will take a generation or two to become 
evident. If quick progress is to be achieved we 
shall need as well to look for other things. 
Particular emphasis should be placed on exchanges 
between young people, whose ideas are less 
likely to be inflexible and prejudiced than those of 
their elders, especially if such young people can 
be sent to Japan or brought to Australia at ages 
when they are impressionable. To some extent 
we have already begun to move in these directions 
both through privately-sponsored exchanges and 
through those promoted by each Government. 
But we will need a good deal more. 

Exchanges have also taken place between 
outstanding figures in special fields in which visits 
can be expected to make a particular impact. 

The popularity of Hiroyuki Iwaki as conductor of 
the Melbourne Symphony Orchestra and the 
interest which his appointment aroused in Japan 
is an outstanding example. On the Australian side, 
there was the visit to Japan last year of Joan 
Sutherland. 

We need, moreover, an increase in the quantity, 
quality and range of news reporting in both 
directions, and more and better programs about 
each other on television. 

To get away from the ad hoc approach of the 
past, this Government has established a broad and 
rational framework for conducting and promoting 
the kind of relationship with Japan that Australia 
needs. The principal elements of that framework 
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are the Basic Treaty of Friendship and 
Co-operation, signed by the Australian and 
Japanese Prime Ministers in June, the Cultural 
Agreement, ratified in February, and the Australia- 
Japan Foundation, established by Act of 
Parliament in May. 

The Treaty, the first of its kind that Australia 
has concluded with any country, has three 
essential purposes: it records the importance which 
both countries attach to diversifying their relations 
and providing wider opportunities for the Australian 
and Japanese Governments and peoples to work 
together in a spirit of friendship and under- 
standing; it constitutes an umbrella for increased 
co-operation of political, economic trade, 
commercial, social, cultural and other kinds; and 
it recognises the mutual interest of both countries 
in being a stable and reliable supplier to and 
market for the other. 

The Cultural Agreement is a general document 
which does not of itself ordain any specific 
exchanges or programs but provides the guidelines 
within which exchanges can develop and take 
place in an orderly and balanced way. 

The work of the Foundation will be specifically 
directed towards ‘deepening and strengthening 
Australian-Japanese relations by fostering better 
understanding and greater tolerance through 
people-to-people contacts and through research 
and other projects designed to elucidate the 
character, culture and outlook of the two peoples’. 
The Foundation, which operates separately from 
and supplementary to arrangements uncer the 
Cultural Agreement, is administered by a National 
Council, the members of which are drawn from 
key elements in Australian society such as 
business, the trade unions, the universities, the 
artistic world and government. The Council has 
discretion to decide what projects the Foundation 
should sponsor, but it holds itself open both to 
donations and to suggestions from any section 
of the Australian community. 


This framework which | describe and which we 
have taken such care to build can amount to no 
more than the shadow of a good intention if 
there is no will in Australia to flesh it out and 
make it work. 8 

| believe, the Government believes, that the will 
and the interest is to be found in the Australian 
community. It will be the job of Government and 
of dedicated bodies such as the Australia-Japan 
Society to provide the inspiration and leadership» 
necessary to carry out the difficult task that lies 
ahead of giving our relations with Japan the 
breadth and stability on which so much of our 
future rests. 
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Australian overseas aid and 


international trends 


Preliminary data on the volume and terms of official development assistance (ODA) in 1976 were 

presented by the Chairman of the Development Assistance Committee (DAC) of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), Mr J. Williams, at a media conference in Paris on 
5 July 1976. The DAC comprises seventeen Western developed countries plus the Commission of the 


European Communities. 


The preliminary data show that in 1975 
combined ODA from all DAC members rose by 
twenty per cent in dollar terms to over $US13.6 
billion. This represented an increase of just under 
ten per cent in real terms. Mr Williams commented 
that during 1974 development assistance also 
rose by twenty per cent in dollar terms, but higher 
prices neutralised the increase in real terms. He 
described the 1975 increases as an achievement 
which demonstrated the determined response by 
DAC members to the needs of developing 
countries. 

Special recognition was given to the achievement 
of the target of 0.7 per cent of Gross National 
Product (GNP) as ODA by Sweden (0.82 per 
cent) for the second time and by the Netherlands 
(0.75 per cent) for the first time, in 1975. The 
Australian performance of 0.61 per cent of 
GNP ($A387.1 m) as ODA in 1975 was described 
as exceedingly good and the Australian aid 
program as well directed. (In 1974, Australia 
provided 0.55 per cent of GNP [$A299.3 m] 
as ODA). 

All seventeen DAC countries, except Italy, 
increased their outflow of ODA in dollars during 
1975 and thirteen raised it as a share of their 
GNP. Particularly rapid growth was recorded by 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway and Switzerland, all of 
which increased their ODA/GNP ratio by at least 
ten per cent above the 1974 level. 

It should be noted, however, that the Australian 
figure for 1975 can be misleading because a 
disproportionate amount of aid in the 1974-75 
and 1975-76 Australian financial years was 
disbursed in calendar year 1975. An accurate 
reflection of Australia’s recent aid performance 
can be gained only by comparing the financial 
year figures. These show an increase from 

$A328.1 million in 1974—75 to $A346.9 million 
in 1975-76, an increase of $A18.8 m or six per 
cent. It is estimated the Australian aid program 
will reach $A398.5 million in 1976-77, a further 
increase of $A51.6 m or fifteen per cent. 

The preliminary figures of aid from all DAC 
members indicate a certain shift in the 
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purposes for which ODA resources were provided 
in 1975. Food aid rose from thirteen to sixteen 

per cent of the total, and there was a decline 

in the share of technical co-operation expenditures 
from twenty-five to twenty-three per cent. The 
most noteworthy feature, however, was the 
considerable increase in project assistance, as 
earlier commitments were brought to the 
disbursement stage. 

An increase of about five per cent (to twenty- 
three per cent of ODA) in the share of Capital 
project assistance contrasted with a fall in the 
share of non-project aid from twenty-one per cent 
of ODA in 1974 to sixteen per cent in 1975. 
Multilateral aid as a proportion of total ODA rose 
for the sixth year in succession, reaching twenty- 
eight per cent in 1975. 

These general shifts in the types of ODA were 
not identically reflected in the Australian aid 
program in 1975. Australian food aid declined 
from seventeen per cent ($A52.3 m) in 1974 to 
twelve per cent ($A46.6 m) of ODA in 1975. 
Bilateral emergency assistance other than food 
increased from virtually nil to three per cent 
($A5.6 m) of ODA. Technical co-operation 
expenditures (including termination and retirement 
benefits paid to Australian personnel in the Papua 
New Guinea Public Service) remained static at 
twenty-nine per cent ($A87.8 m in 1974: 
$A113.9 m in 1975) of ODA as did bilateral aid 
for development projects and programs at forty- 
four per cent ($A133.7 m in 1974; $A171.4 m 
in 1975) Australian multilateral aid increased 
substantially in 1975 to reach fourteen per cent 
($A53.9 m) of ODA compared with only 
9 per cent ($A28.0 m) in 1974. 

The terms of the OECD members’ ODA 
softened marginally in 1975. According to the 
preliminary data available, the share of grants in 
total commitments rose slightly from 65.4 per cent 
in 1974 to 66.2 per cent in 1975, while loan 
terms remained on average at their 1974 level. 

As a result, the grant element of ODA rose from 
eighty-six to eighty-seven per cent. 

Australia provided no bilateral development 
loans in 1975 and the grant element of its 


oregram was 100 per cent. This was the third 

time in the last five years that this figure had been 
-eeorded by Australia. In 1973 and 1974 the grant 
əlement of Australia’s program was 99.4 per cent. 

The geographic allocation of Australian aid 
sontinued in 1975 to be governed largely by the 
needs of Papua New Guinea which received 
$4224.8 million as ODA. The objective of the 
Papua New Guinea Government is to achieve 
self reliance but, in the medium term, it will 
continue to require strong support from Australia 
to help maintain stability and growth. 

After Papua New Guinea, the next largest 
camponent of bilateral aid was directed to 
Australia’s other close neighbour, Indonesia, 
which in 1975 received $A25.4 million 

Other major recipients of Australian bilateral aid 
in 1975 were Bangladesh ($A12.4 m). India 
($A10.7 m) and Sri Lanka ($A6.9 m). Bilateral 
aid programs continued to the South-East Asian 
nations, notably the Philippines ($A6.2 m), 
Malaysia ($A4.7 m) and Thailand ($A4.2 m). 

During 1975 Australia also provided assistance 
totalling $A9.9 million to the countries of Africa 
and $A7.5 million to the island countries of the 
South Pacific, including $A3.2 million to Fiji. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock 
(left), with the Indonesian 

Charge d'Affaires, Mr M. Kadri, 

at a reception held by Mr Kadri 

to celebrate the thirty-first 
anniversary of the Republic of 
Indonesia's proclamation of 
independence. 
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The major part of Australia’s multilateral aid in 
1975 was directed to the international develop- 
ment finance institutions, the International 
Development Association ($A19.4 m) and the 
Asian Development Bank ($A10.4 m). The bulk 
of the remainder was disbursed to agencies and 
organisations established under the aegis of the 
United Nations. Principal recipients were the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 
International Fertiliser Supply Scheme ($A4.5 m), 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) ($A3.8 m), United Nations Development 
Program (UNDP) ($A2.7 m), World Food Program 
($A2.3 m) and United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) ($A1.6 m). Disbursements were also 
made to a wide range of regional institutions and 
programs in the Economic and Social Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP) region including 
the South Pacific. 

During 1975 Australia also supported the 
international agricultural research effort by 
contributing $A1.1 million to research institutes 
under the auspices of the Consultative Group on 
International Agricultural Research. Australia’s 
contributions for this purpose totalled $A90,000 
in 1974. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT 


Access to the International Court of Justice 


Recent public references to the International Court of Justice (ICJ) suggest that it may be helpful to 
outline some important features of the Court, including the limitations on its jurisdiction. 


The Court is the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations. Every member of that 
organisation is a party to the Statute of the Court. 
However, that by itself does not give the Court 
jurisdiction over every member. The Statute itself 
determines who may bring cases before the Court 
and under what conditions. 

The only entities which may bring cases before 
the Court are states. Article 34 of the Statute 
expressly provides: ‘Only States may be parties to 
disputes before the Court’. This provision thus 
excludes the possibility of actions by entities 
which though they may be called ‘States’ within 
their national constitutional systems are not in 
fact independent states carrying on their own 
foreign affairs. Thus, the States constituting the 
Commonwealth of Australia cannot proceed 
individually or directly before the ICJ. 

Nor may individuals do so. Where an individual 
has suffered injury in a foreign state as a result of 
conduct which violates the standards prescribed 
by international law, only the state of which that 
individual is a national can, to use the technical 
expression, ‘espouse his claim’. But the right of the 
national state of an injured individual—or even 
of any state to present a claim on its own behalf 
because of some infringement of its sovereignty— 
still depends upon establishing that the Court 
possesses jurisdiction under its Statute. 

The fundamental principle controlling the 
Court's jurisdiction is that it may be exercised only 
with the consent of the defendant state. This 
consent may be given in various ways. One is by 
express agreement. This normally takes the form 
of appropriate provision in a treaty. The treaty 
may be one which deals primarily with some 
substantive matter and in addition contains a 
‘disputes settlement clause’ under which the 
parties are entitled to refer disputes to the Court 
for settlement. Or the treaty may be one 
specifically dealing with the settlement of disputes 
over a wide range of substantive issues. For 
example, when Australia commenced proceedings 
against France in the nuclear tests case, the basis 
of jurisdiction invoked by Australia was the General 
Act for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes of 1928. 
This was a multilateral treaty establishing a 
comprehensive system of disputes settlement 
between the parties to it. 
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Another important way in which the Court may 
obtain jurisdiction is by means of unilateral 
declarations made by states in pursuance of the 
so-called ‘Optional Clause’ of the Court's Statute. 
Although the exact terms of the declarations may 
differ and the scope of the jurisdiction thereby 
accepted may accordingly vary, the basic concept 
of the Optional Clause is that any state making a 
declaration under it thereby gives its consent to 
the commencement of proceedings against it by 
any other state making a comparable declaration. 
The concept of reciprocity of declaration is 
essential to the operation of the system. Some 
forty-five states have made such declarations. 
Australia made her original declaration in 1930 
and replaced it in 1975 with a comprehensive and 
virtually unconditional acceptance of the Court's 
jurisdiction. 

In addition, it is always possible for states to 
agree after a dispute has actually arisen that it 
should be settled by the Court. And on occasion 
states have even commenced proceedings against 
others in the hope that the latter will then accept 
the jurisdiction of the Court. 

The Court applies only international law. It is 
expressly not allowed to decide cases by reference 
to general considerations of fairness or equity— 
unless the parties both specially consent. However, 
there are a number of areas of international law 
in which states are now required to act in an 
equitable manner. In such cases, the Court applies 
equity because the law requires it to do so. 

Judgments of the Court are binding on the 
parties. But the Court has no doctrine of binding 
precedent and is not obliged to apply its own 
previous decisions—though in practice it does so. 
Generally speaking, parties comply with the 
decisions of the Court. For those who fail to do so 
there exists the possibility that they may be taken 
to the Security Council which has the power to 
make such recommendations or take such 
decisions as the circumstances may require. In 
fact, the Security Council has never been asked 
to exercise this power. 

What has been said above relates only to the 
Court's contentious jurisdiction, that is to say 
disputes between states. However, there is 
another important branch of the Court's juris- 
diction, namely, its power to give ‘advisory 


opinions’. These may be sought only by 
international organisations and the questions must 
relate to legal issues arising out of their activities. 
lt is not possible for states to ask for ‘advisory 
opinions’. The most frequent source of request 

for opinions has been the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, which has sought guidance from 
she Court on such questions as U.N. membership, 
UN. finances, the obligations of South Africa in 
retation to the mandate for South-West Africa 

and the status of Western Sahara. 

In theory, the ‘advisory opinion’ procedure may 
net be used as a device to get round a refusal by a 
state to accept the contentious jurisdiction of the 
Court. But in practice the Court will not refuse to 
deal with a request for an ‘advisory opinion’ even 
though it raises a question actually in dispute 
between states, if an answer is required to enable 
the U.N. General Assembly properly to perform its 
functions. 

The ‘advisory opinions’ given by the Court are, 
as the expression implies, merely advisory. 
However, the decisions are reached by the same 
process as are judgments in contentious cases, 
and therefore they carry the same authority even 
though they do not possess the same formal 
binding quality. 

The Court consists of fifteen judges. They are 


NON-ALIGNED MEETING 


not elected as representatives of states though 

they are, of course, nationals of states. At the 
present time the judges are from the following 
countries: Argentina, Dahomey, Federal Republic 
of Germany, India, Japan, Nigeria, Poland, Senegal, 
Spain, Syria, Uruguay, United Kingdom, United 
States of America, and USSR. 

The Court decides cases by majority and, in 
the case of an equal division of votes, the 
President has the casting vote. The decision of the 
Court is incorporated in a judgment which 
represents the collective view of the Court, but 
individual judges may file separate opinions if 
they agree with the conclusion but differ as to 
their reasoning, or dissenting opinions if they do 
not agree with the conclusion of the Court. 

The ICJ is not the only international tribunal, 
but it is the only one with general jurisdiction 
operating within the U.N. system. Outside this 
system, there are special regional tribunals to deal 
with specific issues, such as those arising within 
the European Communities. It is probable that the 
current Law of the Sea negotiations will contain 
settlement of disputes provisions which establish 
a special Law of the Sea Tribunal. It is also open 
to states to submit cases to arbitration—a process 
which involves the establishment of a special 
tribunal in the particular case. 


Fifth Non-Aligned Summit meeting In Colombo 


ieads of government from about eighty non-aligned countries—almost all from Africa, Asia and Latin 
America—met in Colombo, Sri Lanka, for the Fifth Non-Aligned Summit meeting from 16 to 21 August. 


The meeting was preceded by a meeting of the 
Preparatory Committee from 9 to 11 August and a 
meeting of Foreign Ministers from non-aligned 
countries from 11 to 19 August. 

Themes developed at previous summit meetings, 
such as the need to eliminate colonialism and 
cacialism and to work progressively towards world 
disarmament continued to receive attention at this 
summit meeting. Delegates emphasised economic 
issues and the summit meeting reaffirmed its 
determination to secure the implementation of a 
new international economic order as the only 


enduring solution to world economic problems. 

A number of declarations and resolutions were 
of interest to Australia, particularly those relating 
to economic issues. Others included agreement that 
the Indian Ocean should be a zone of peace; the 
endorsement of the New Delhi Declaration of the 
Non-Aligned Information Ministers’ Meeting in 
July to establish a press agencies pool and 
Yugoslavia’s call on the United Nations to convene 
a special session in the General Assembly to 
review disarmament. 
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IRAN 


Australia-lran Joint Ministerial Commission 


A Joint Ministerial Commission between Australia and Iran has been established to increase and 
intensify trade and economic relations between the two countries. 


This development comes at the same time as 
a marked increase in bilateral trade: Australian 
exports to Iran have risen from $25.0 m in 
1970-71 to $116.4 m in 1974-75. Australian 
imports from Iran have risen in the same period 
from $13.3 m to $76.8 m. Underpinning this 
improved trading situation is Australia’s capacity 
to serve as a stable and reliable source of supply 
of foodstuffs, minerals, metals and machinery 
required for Iran's development programs. 

The first meeting of the Australia /lran Joint 
Ministerial Commission was held in Tehran from 
8 to 10 August. The Australian delegation was led 
by the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr J. D. Anthony. 
Following is the text of the joint communique 
issued at the end of the meeting. 

The Right Honourable J. D. Anthony, the 
Deputy Prime Minister of Australia and Minister 
for Overseas Trade and National Resources, visited 
lran at the head of a high-level trade and economic 
delegation from 8 to 10 August, 1976 to participate 
in the first session of the lran-Australia Joint- 
Ministerial Commission. This session was jointly 
chaired by H. E. Mansour Rouhani, Minister of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources of Iran, and 
the Right Honourable J. D. Anthony. 

In the course of his visit, Mr Anthony was 
received in audience by His Imperial Majesty 
Shahanshah Aryamehr of Iran. 

The Deputy Prime Minister met with H. E. Abdol 
Majid Majidi, Minister of State and Head of Plan 
and Budget Organization, H. E. Iraj Vahidi, 
Minister of Energy, H. E. Farrokh Najmabadi, 
Minister of Industry and Mines, H. E. Manouchehr 
Taslimi, Minister of Commerce, H. E. Akbare 
Etem@d, Assistant Prime Minister and President of 
Atomic Energy Organization, and other high 
officials of the Iranian Government. 

During this visit, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources of Iran and the Deputy Prime 
Minister extensively reviewed trade and 
economic relations between the two countries. 

In this context they noted a significant increase 
in bilateral trade and discussed further possibilities 
for the expansion of trade and economic 
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co-operation especially in the fields of foodstuffs, 
agriculture, industry and mining, including 
uranium. 

The Ministers agreed that there was considerable 
potential for such expansion and expressed their 
determination to exert every effort in the context 
of the Joint Ministerial Commission to exploit 
these opportunities to the fullest possible extent. 

At the end of the visit, the ministers signed the 
agreed minutes of the First Session of Iran- 
Australia Joint Ministerial Commission which 
contains the Agreements reached by the two 
sides in different areas of economic co-operation. 

In the field of trade both sides emphasized that 
all appropriate measures should be taken to 
facilitate the development of a two-way trade and 
to increase and diversify trade exchanges between 
the two countries. The Australian side expressed 
its support for Iran's efforts to diversify and expand 
its industrial exports to Australia. 


In the field of agriculture, the Commission 
expressed satisfaction at the formation of 
Austiran to be involved in agricultural production 
and trading in Australia. The Australian side also 
stated its desire for all Australian enterprises to 
have equal opportunity to engage in agricultural 
trade or joint ventures with Iran. 


The acquisition of agricultural foodstuffs on a 
commercial and competitive basis was also 
discussed. The two sides agreed that the delivery 
of meat, dairy products and grains, from Australia 
to Iran should be continued. 


Consideration will be given to the purchase from 
Australia of other agricultural products including 
sugar. The ministers also agreed that the two 
countries should establish contacts to consider 
the possibilities of co-operation in dry land 
farming and ranching operations. 


With regard to industry and mining, the two 
sides agreed that there were many areas in which 
the two countries can co-operate to their mutual 
benefit and agreed to exchange information with 
a view to examine the possibilities of co-operation 
in such areas as bauxite and alumina, aluminium 


smelting, mineral exploration and processing, 
petrochemicals, and housing. 

With regard to uranium, the two parties discussed 
ce-operation in this field. The Iranian side 
explained its plans for nuclear power development 
and Iran's likely uranium requirements. The 
Australian side informed the Iranian side that final 
policy decisions in this respect will be made after 
receiving the report of the Ranger Uranium 
Environmental Enquiry. Subject to the findings 
of this report, the Australian side was prepared 
tə give equally favourable treatment to Iran 


FAO 


compared with any other country. It also stated 
that after the receipt of the Ranger report but 
before final policy decisions are made on matters 
affected by the report it would welcome visits 

by Iranian officials to Australia to discuss in detail 
any proposals which Iran might wish to raise at 
that stage. 

The Deputy Prime Minister expressed his 
appreciation for the warm and cordial reception 
accorded to him and his delegation during their 
stay in lran. 


FAO: Major reorganisation approved 


The Council of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) approved proposals by 
its new Director-General, Mr E. Saouma of Lebanon, for a major reorganisation of FAO's work at the 
Council's sixty-ninth session in Rome from 12 to 16 July. 


The proposals include a much greater emphasis 
en investment in agriculture; the establishment of a 
separate technical co-operation program ; 
emphasis on decentralisation at the country level, 
with the appointment of FAO country 
representatives ; and a revision of FAO programs 
with more emphasis on practical results and 
reductions in new posts, publications and meetings. 
The implementation of these proposals should 
result in a more efficient FAO that will be more 
responsive to developing countries’ needs in the 
food and agriculture area. 

The Council also considered FAO's relations with 
the World Food Council (WFC), the International 
Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) and 
the Consultative Group for Food Production and 
Investment (CGFPI). The Council accepted 
Mr Saouma’s proposal that the United Nations 
should take over from FAO the financial 
responsibility for WFC staff and operations from 
1977, subject to the concurrence of the United 
Nations General Assembly. Most Council members 
saw a continued political role for WFC and 
believed that FAO should continue to extend 
substantive support to it. It was agreed that a 
review of CGFPI should await results of its 
forthcoming third session in Manila. Most OECD 
countries, although agreeing that FAO should give 
IFAD its full support, insisted that other inputs, 
from international financial institutions and others, 
would be at least as important. 

The Council considered implications for FAO of 


current U.N. Development Program (UNDP) 
resources and liquidity difficulties. Statements 
were made by the UNDP Administrator 

(Mr B. Morse, an American) and by Mr Saouma, 
who accepted that UNDP had a major role to 
play in agricultural development and recognised 
its position and that of its resident representatives 
as ‘primus inter pares’. 


The FAO Council has forty-two members, which 
are elected for three-year terms. Australia ended 
its last term in November 1975. New Zealand 
currently represents Australia’s interests on the 
Council. Australia continues to be a member of 
numerous FAO committees. 


Australia accepts that there are clear and urgent 
needs for increasing food production and 
improving nutrition in developing countries which 
have not been adequately met to date. It also 
agrees that there is a need for concrete and 
effective action in these areas in which FAO 
should play its rightful part. While it is probably 
inevitable that FAO's relationship with UNDA will 
undergo some changes over a period of time, 
Australia believes that the present reorientation of 
FAO's activities should not undermine UNDP's 
established co-ordinating role in development 
assistance. Australia, together with most Council® 
members, sees value in the WFC as the world’s 
highest political body focusing on food issues, and 
considers that the FAO should continue to give 
practical support to the work of the WFC. 
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UNESCO 


United Nations Economic and Social Council: 


Sixty-first Session 


The first part of the Sixty-first Session of the United Nations Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 
was held in Abidjan, Ivory Coast, from 30 June to 9 July. The Session reconvened in Geneva, 
Switzerland, for the second part from 12 July to 5 August. 


Following is a report of major points made 
by the Australian Delegation leader, Mr D. W. 
Evans, Australia’s Ambassador to Ghana, in the 
general debate in Abidjan. 

The development of a more equitable world 
economic order was bound up with a change in 
traditional patterns of international trade and 
financial relationships. The continuing balance-of- 
payments problems of many developing countries 
had had a serious effect on their rate of 
development, and it was now recognised that the 
key to reducing the gap between rich and poor 
nations lay in finding solutions to the problems 
of developing countries, many of whose economies 
were highly vulnerable to fluctuations in world 
demand for primary commodities. Australia would 
willingly participate in the construction of a stable 
and just framework for world commodity trade, 
and supported proposals for change in the 
international system that were practical, viable and 
beneficial. 

Improved access to the major markets of the 
developed world for the products of developing 
countries was an important factor in stimulating 
the gr@wth of the latter. Australia had taken a 
number of steps to facilitate imports from 
developing countries, particularly within the frame- 
work of the Australian system of tariff preferences 
which had first been introduced about ten years 
previously. The recently announced changes in 
Australia’s tariff system meant that about 
eighty per cent of imports from developing 
countries would enter Australia either free of duty 
or at preferential rates. 
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Trade assistance, however generous, did not 
eliminate the need for financial transfers, including 
development assistance, to developing countries 
either multilaterally or bilaterally. Australia 
had recently announced that it would provide 
approximately $US500 million in aid for 
1976-1977—an increase of fourteen per cent 
over the previous financial year. The provision of 
that amount at a time when the Government was 
endeavouring to reduce a large budget deficit 
demonstrated the importance which Australia 
attached to its objective of providing development 
assistance. While it had concentrated its 
development assistance efforts on countries within 
its immediate region, Australia had nevertheless 
been conscious of the development requirements 
of other regions. It had a long-standing program 
of assistance to African countries and the 
Australian community had responded to 
emergencies in Africa and elsewhere, for example 
by providing food aid during the droughts in 
Ethiopia and the Sahel region. 

As a member of the United Nations Committee 
of Twenty-four and the Council for Namibia, 
Australia had supported international efforts to 
find a peaceful solution to the problems of 
decolonisation, apartheid and white minority rule 
in southern Africa. For example, the Australian 
Government had responded to the appeal for 
assistance to Mozambique following the closure 
of that country’s borders with Southern Rhodesia, 
and had helped Zambia to overcome some of its 
transport problems following the closure of its 
border with Southern Rhodesia. 


The Australian and African continents had both 
presented their peoples with formidable natural 
abstacles to development. One important common 
problem was the exploitation of arid lands. 
Australia had acquired some expertise in 
cultivating areas with low and irregular rainfall, 
and it therefore welcomed the initiative of Upper 
Volta in proposing the Conference on Desertifica- 
tion. It had also had to face problems of flood 
centrol and water management, particularly in its 
tropical areas, and hoped to be able to make 
a contribution to the United Nations Water 
Conference in 1977. Those two specialised 
eonferences should have a beneficial impact on 
the development policies of many countries, 
especially in rural areas, and lead to improved 
systems for the management and utilisation of 
natural resources. Strenuous endeavours should 
be made in the direction of food self-sufficiency 
and the development of employment in agriculture- 
associated industries. 

The search for a solution to the complex and 
fundamental problem of the widening gap 
between the rich and poor was a tortuous one. 
The efforts being made to evolve a more equitable 
global society required that the international 
community should use the machinery available 
to maximum advantage. Some progress had been 
achieved in efforts to make the economic and 


The Minister for Overseas 
Trade and Minister for 
National Resources, Mr J. D. 
Anthony (seated right), and 
the Indian Minister of 
Commerce, Professor 

D. P. Chattapadhyaya 
(seated left), signing a trade 
agreement in Canberra on 

2 August to place trade 
between Australia and India 
on a most-favoured-nation 
basis. 
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social sectors of the United Nations system more 
efficient. However, much more remained to be 
done. The transfer of ‘political’ matters to the 
Economic and Social Council and, more 
importantly, to the General Assembly for 
consideration would give the subsidiary and 
associated organs greater scope for concentrating 
on their fields of specialisation. Consideration 
should also be given to the problems of the 
finances of the United Nations, which were at 
present limiting the capacity of the system in the 
development, peace-keeping and other fields. 


It was important to make the most of the 
opportunities provided by the economic recovery 
which now seemed to be under way. In drawing 
upon the results of UNCTAD IV, the Parts 
Conference and the multilateral trade negotiations, 
it would be necessary to consider how the benefits 
of the growth in the world’s economy might be 
spread more equitably among and within nations. 
The Strategy for the Second United Nations 
Development Decade had identified goals for 
certain key sectors of the economies of 
developing countries. In contemplating the 
revision of the International Development 
Strategy, members must strive for the realisation 
of a global society based upon equity, justice 
and respect for universal human rights. 
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South Pacific Forum 


The Seventh Meeting of the South Pacific Forum in Nauru decided that the South Pacific Bureau for 
Economic Co-operation (SPEC) should consult with the South Pacific Commission with a view to 
preparing proposals for a co-ordinated regional approach to environmental management for 


consideration at the next meeting of the Forum. 


The decision followed consideration of a paper 
entitled ‘Environmental Conservation in the South 
Pacific’ presented by the Government of Papua 
New Guinea. The paper outlined the concern felt 
by the Government of Papua New Guinea that 
common and co-ordinated approaches to 
development and environmental protection should 
be adopted in the region as soon as possible. 

The next meeting of the Forum will be in 
Papua New Guinea in August 1977. 

The Seventh Meeting from 26 to 28 July was 
chaired by the President of Nauru, President 
Hammer De Roburt and attended by the Prime 
Ministers of Fiji, New Zealand, Papua New 
Guinea, Western Samoa and Tonga, the Premiers 
of Niue and the Cook Islands, the Chief Ministers 
of the Solomon Islands and Tuvalu and the 
Acting Chief Minister of the Gilbert Islands. The 
Australian Delegation was led by the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce, Senator R. Cotton. 
Senator Cotton told the meeting that the Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr J. M. Fraser, regretted that the 
unavoidable timing of his visit to the United States 
had prevented him from attending the meeting. 

The agenda for the meeting covered regional 
environmental management, telecommunications, 
the Report of the Aid Review Task Force, regional 
shipping, regional civil aviation and the annual 
report of the South Pacific Bureau for Economic 
Co-operation. 

On Law of the Sea, the Forum considered a 
paper circulated by the Government of Fiji on 
recent developments in the Law of the Sea 
negotiations. The Forum adopted a declaration 
embracing specific proposals for regional 
co-operation in this important field. A regional 
meeting will be held at SPEC headquarters in 
Suva in October 1976. The objective of the 
meeting will be to consider the timing and terms 
of cr#ation of 200-mile zones, the problems and 
opportunities associated with them, the conserva- 
tion of marine resources, the possible creation of a 
South Pacific fisheries agency and the prospects 
for.joint action and regional co-operation in 

atters such as surveillance and policing. 

Under the heading of regional telecommunica- 
tions the Forum considered two questions: the 
future management of the Regional 
Telecommunications Training Centre in Suva 
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and the regional telecommunications network 
project. It was agreed that the Government of 

Fiji would administer the training centre on behalf 
of, and in consultation with other Participating 
countries. The management board will include a 
representative of SPEC. The Forum also agreed 
that the national basic training centres, to be 
located in the Cook Islands, Tonga and Western 
Samoa as part of the Regional Telecommunica- 
tions Training Project, will be given high priority. 

In regard to the Report of the Aid Review Task 
Force the Forum noted that the report was a 
comprehensive document which raised wide- 
ranging issues involving all aspects of the aid 
relationship. The Forum agreed that member 
governments should analyse the report in detail 
and transmit their comments to SPEC. A meeting 
at the official level will be convened to discuss 
the submissions from member Governments with a 
view to deciding future action. 

Regional shipping has been a subject of 
discussion at all previous Forum meetings and 
years of work came to fruition when the Forum 
agreed to establish a regional shipping line as 
recommended by the South Pacific Regional 
Shipping Council (which is comprised of 
Ministers for Transport of the Forum countries). 
The shipping line will be known as the Pacific 
Forum Line and is expected to become operational 
in 1977. 

Civil aviation arrangements in the region have 
also been the subject of considerable discussion at 
previous Forum meetings. At this meeting the 
Forum endorsed the recommendations of the first 
meeting of the South Pacific regional Civil 
Aviation Council which had been in Suva on 
8—10 July regarding priority areas to be 
investigated by the Council (which is comprised 
of Ministers for Civil Aviation in the Forum 
countries). 

There was also some discussion of Soviet 
activities in the region. Senator Cotton 
acknowledged that to date Soviet activities in the 
region had been legitimate expressions of 
interest but he warned of the long term problems 
which might be brought to the region. He 
reiterated Australia’s commitment to regional 
co-operation and to providing assistance to the 
island countries. 


UNDP 


United Nations Development Program: 


Problems and prospects 


The United Nations Development Program (UNDP) which is the main channel for the dispensing of 
United Nations technical assistance to developing countries, attracted considerable attention and 
serutiny when it revealed late in 1975 that it was in severe financial difficulties. 


There are particular reasons for regarding the 
UNDP problems with special concern: for one 
thing, the size of the overall deficit for 1975 was 
$1JS90 million; for another, the UNDP dispenses 
a large part of its aid not directly, but through the 
regional economic commissions such as the 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific (ESCAP), or through the specialised 
agencies such as the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation (FAO) or World Health Organisation 
(W.H.O.). It can thus be seen that the UNDP 
financial problems will have sizable repercussions 
for a wide variety of other U.N. bodies. 

For example, UNDP contributions to the ESCAP 
Mekong Committee and to the U.N. Development 
Advisory Team (UNDAT) in Suva were reduced, 
and both bodies were threatened with having to 
discontinue operations. A number of donors, 

. including Australia, have come to the rescue. 
Australia will pay $30,000 to the Mekong 
Committee in 1976, and has already paid $10,000 
to UNDAT (Suva). 

The causes of the UNDP budget shortfall are 
many. One of the most important is that the UNDP 
plans ahead in five-year cycles, whereby 
developing countries are allocated an ‘indicative 
planning figure’ (IPF) for each five-year cycle. 
While the IPF is not a commitment, it is intended 
as a reasonably firm indication of the resources 
likely to be made available. 

However, contributions are made by donors on 
an annual basis, and they are voluntary rather than 
fixed at assessed rates. There is therefore always 
some risk that long-term planning made in the 
expectation of a certain level of resource 
availability will become impossible if annual 
contributions fall short of expectations. 

Apart from this structural problem, in recent 
years the contributions of donors in ‘real’ terms 


has not kept pace with the inflation rate. Also, 

the UNDP has been delivering assistance at 
considerably increased rates in response 10 urgings 
from both developed and developing countries. 

Another factor which causes problems is that 
some member countries (mostly the Eastern 
Europeans) make their contributions in non- 
convertible currencies which the UNDP has great 
difficulty in spending, while others tie their 
contributions to purchases in the country of 
origin, where the UNDP may also have difficulty. 
In 1976 there is a total of $US37 million unused 
in UNDP coffers because they are in non- 
convertible or tied contributions. 

Lastly, another major problem is that some 
donors are habitually in arrears. Unpaid 
contributions amounted to $US72 million 
towards the end of 1975. 

The combined result of all these factors produced 
an overall deficit of $US90 million in the 1975 
UNDP budget, and the 1976 field program has 
had to be reduced from $US437 million to 
$US370 million, which still leaves a def cit of 
$US25 million in the anticipated cash flow for 
1976. The figure of $US370 million is considered 
the absolute minimum for an effective program by 
both the Administrator and the UNDP Governing 
Council. 

The new Administrator, Mr B. Morse (an 
American) began work in January 1976 and ys 
been energetic in attempting to reduce the 
deficit: he has tightened and economised in the 
UNDP administration, he has pressed hard for ? 
donors in arrears to pay their outstanding 
contributions, and he has urged developed N 
donors to increase their contribution and the 
better-off developing countries to become net 
donors. 

However, the deficit means that the UNDP has 
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been obliged to reduce or postpone a wide variety 
of development activities, including its 
contributions to other U.N. aid organisations, to 
the extent that deliveries of assistance in 1976 
will be reduced by about twenty per cent from 
1975, with consequent detrimental effect on the 
developing countries. 

Australia is concerned about UNDP financial 
problems for a variety of reasons, the most 
obvious of which is that the developing countries 
will have to accept a reduction in multilateral aid. 
However, the less obvious implications are also 
disturbing : the UNDP has built up considerable 
technical expertise which it is now not able to 
use fully for the benefit of developing countries. 

Another problem is that, in 1970, U.N. members 
agreed that the UNDP should be the principal 
co-ordinator of all U.N. technical assistance. This 
was recently reinforced at the June 1976 session 
of the UNDP Governing Council. However, if the 
UNDP is in financial straits, there is a risk that 
the specialised agencies and the regional 
commissions will, to a greater extent, begin to 
raise their own funds and plan their own work 
program. The United Nations’ development efforts 
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could therefore suffer from duplication and lack 
of co-ordination. Given the limited funds available 
to meet the developing countries’ pressing 

needs, the U.N. cannot allow itself the luxury 

of unnecessary duplication of effort. 

There are many possible solutions to the 
UNDP problems, some of which the Administrator 
is already trying. These include a more rational 
administration of funds; efforts by donors to pay 
their contributions in time; efforts by donors to 
untie their contributions or to pay them in 
convertible currencies ; and increases in 
contributions. Donors could also, their own 
budget structures permitting, make commitments 
in advance in five-year cycles so as to allow the 
UNDP more accurate planning of its own five- 
year cycle. 

Australia will be replacing New Zealand on the 
UNDP Governing Council for a three-year term 
beginning in January 1977. While on the Council, 
Australia will be looking at possible ways of 
overcoming the financial problems, as the UNDP 
is without doubt the most important of the many 
United Nations’ organisations dispensing aid to 
the developing countries. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock 
(fourth from left), with heads 
and deputy heads of Latin 
American missions in Australia 
during a meeting at Parliament 
House, Canberra, on 18 August. 


Twenty-Fifth ANZUS Council 
meeting communique 


The following communique was issued in 
Canberra on 4 August at the conclusion of 
the twenty-fifth ANZUS (Australia- 

New Zealand-United States Security Pact) 
Council meeting: 


The ANZUS Council held its twenty-fifth meeting 
in Canberra on 3 and 4 August 1976. Attending 
were the Honourable B. E. Talboys, Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs of New 
Zealand; the Honourable Charles W. Robinson, 
Deputy Secretary of State of the United States; 
and the Honourable Andrew Peacock, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and the Honourable D. J. 
Killen, Minister for Defence, of Australia. 

The Council Members exchanged views on a 
wide range of issues. They noted that consultation 
and co-operation had characterised the work of 
the Council during the quarter century of change 
since the ANZUS Treaty was concluded ; and 
expressed their confidence that the close relation- 
ship among the three countries, based as it is ona 
shared community of interests, would endure and 
be further developed. 

The Council Members expressed support for the 
fabric of negotiations which had been developed 
between the United States and the Soviet Union 
and noted that the attempt to stabilise the balance 
between the most powerful nations is an important 
precondition of an enduring structure of peace. 

The Council reviewed the situation in Korea and 
North-East Asia and emphasised its interest in the 
maintenance of peace and stability in the area. 
in particular, the Council noted the close 
relations between each of the ANZUS partners and 
Japan and welcomed the signature of the Basic 
Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation between 
Australia and Japan concluded on 16 June 1976. 

The Council noted the potentially important 
contribution of the People’s Republic of China in 
the affairs of the Asian-Pacific region and, 
generally, in world affairs. 

The Council noted the importance of peaceful 
and co-operative relations among all the states 
of South-East Asia. It welcomed the progress of 
the individual South-East Asian nations in 
developing their countries and in strengthening 
their self-reliance. It also welcomed the 
continued progress of the Association of South 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) in developing 
broad-based regional co-operation. It expressed 
support for efforts made to build mutually 
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beneficial relations among all countries of the 
region. 

The Council reviewed recent developments in * 
the South Pacific and noted the general increase 
in external awareness of the region. The Council 
reaffirmed the importance which it attached to the 
security of the region and in this connection 
emphasised the contribution to be made by steady 
and sustained economic progress. The Council 
noted the intention of Australia and New Zealand 
to give greater priority to the South Pacific in their 
development assistance programs. It also 
welcomed the growing sense of regionalism among 
the countries of the South Pacific, as exemplified 
by the South Pacific Forum and the South 
Pacific Commission. It underlined the need for 
these and other institutions for regional 
co-operation active in the South Pacific to 
respond effectively and promptly in key develop- 
ment areas. The Council welcomed the Joint 
Declaration on the Law of the Sea issued by the 
South Pacific Forum at its recent meeting in 
Nauru in which the Member Governments 
recognised the value of a co-ordinated approach. 

The Council noted with concern the increased 
Soviet military presence and capacity in the Indian 
Ocean. In this connection it welcomed the actions 
taken by the Government of the United States to 
establish a modest facility at Diego Garcia to 
support United States forces in the region. The 
Council believed that a broad balance of military 
capability, coupled with a general forebearance 
from provocative actions, was an essential 
pre-requisite for stability and for the restraint that 
was needed in the Indian Ocean. 

The Council reviewed the efforts being made 
towards achieving satisfactory measures of arms 
limitation, which it considered were essential to the 
establishment of a peaceful and stable world 
order. In particular, the Council re-affirmed the 
dangers posed by the proliferation of nuclear 
explosives and weapons capabilities and the need 
to move against these dangers. It endorsed the 
various measures being taken to strengthen the 
nuclear non-proliferation regime including 
strengthened safeguards and controls an the 
export of nuclear equipment, materials and \ 
technology. Concern was voiced that there 
remained important exceptions in all regions of*the 
world to the general trend towards universal 
acceptance of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty and the hope was expressed that countrie 
not yet party to it would accede. 

The Council further supported the continuing 
negotiations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union over strategic arms limitation as 
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important to the maintenance of a stable world 
balance and hoped that these would lead to 
further curbs on the increase of strategic nuclear 
weapon levels. It also welcomed the signature of 
the agreement between the United States and 
the Soviet Union governing the conduct of and 
limiting the yield of peaceful nuclear explosions 
to supplement the Threshhold Test Ban Treaty of 
1974. The Ministers re-affirmed the hope that it 
would be possible at an early date to transform 
the present agreements limiting nuclear testing 
into a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

The Council Members expressed satisfaction at 
the degree of co-operation which existed between 
their respective armed forces. In this connection 
the members welcomed the decision by the 
Australian and New Zealand Governments to 
permit the resumption of visits to their ports by 
United States nuclear-powered warships. It was 
agreed that this was a natural part of co-operation 
under the ANZUS Treaty. The Council also 
welcomed the Australian Government's decision 
to accelerate the construction of a naval facility at 
Cockburn Sound in Western Australia. 

In conclusion, the ANZUS partners confirmed 
the ggeat importance that each attached to the 
alliarfe and stressed their desire to strengthen 
furt¥er their co-operation to meet changing 
cirdimstances. They emphasised that the Asia- 
Pagfic region should continue to develop in 
p@ace and prosperity and agreed to maintain close 
consultation on matters of common concern. 

It was agreed that the next meeting of the 
ANZUS Council would be in New Zealand in 
1977 at a date to be decided. 
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The Minister for Science, 
Senator J. J. Webster (right), 
with the Ambassador of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
Dr H. Blomeyer-Bartenstein, 
during the signing of the 
Agreement for Scientific and 
Technological Co-cperation 
between Australia and the 
Federal Republic of Germany in 
Canberra on 24 August. 


Scientific agreement with the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, and the Minister for Science, Senator 
J. Webster, announced on 24 August that 
an agreement for scientific and technological 
co-operation had been concluded between 
Australia and the Federal Republic of Germany 
(FRG). 

The agreement was signed that day by Senator 
Webster and the Ambassador of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Dr H. Blomeyer-Bartenstein, 
at Parliament House. 

The two Ministers said the agreement was 
intended to promote and facilitate increased 
scientific and technological co-operation between 
the two countries. 

Some discussions had already taken place with 
the Federal Republic of Germany authorities on 
co-operative activities of mutual interest that might 
be undertaken under the agreement. 

In this regard a scientific delegation from the 
Federal Republic of Germany visited Australia in 
May 1975 for exploratory discussions on possible 
fields for collaboration. 

More recently, in June-July this year, a West 
German industrial delegation visited Australia to 
discuss the possibility of a joint Australian-West 
German study to examine the economic feasibility 
of establishing a large-scale coal liquefaction plant 
in Australia to produce motor spirit and basic 
chemicals from coal. 


Ambassador to Hanoi 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 4 August the 
appointment of Mr J. H. Brook as Australia’s new 


Ambassador to the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam. 


The Minister said Mr Brook would take up his 
appointment in Hanoi in September. He would 
succeed Mr D. G. Wilson, who would return to 
Canberra. 

Mr Peacock said that a constructive relationship 
with Viet Nam had been established and the 
appointment of Mr Brook would enable Australia 
to continue its efforts to further develop this 
relationship. 


Ambassador to Turkey 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 11 August the 
appointment of Mr R. A. Peachey as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Turkey. 

Mr Peacock said, Mr Peachey, who joined the 
Department in 1945, is a senior career officer. 
He would take up his appointment in Ankara in 
September. 


Baghdad Embassy 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 13 August that 
Australia would open an Embassy in Baghdad 
in September. 

Mr Peacock said that Australia established 
diplomatic relations with Iraq in February 1974. 
However, representation had been through the 
accreditation of an Ambassador on a non-resident 
basis. 

The growing importance of Australia’s relations 
with Iraq especially in the commercial field had 
influenced the Government in its decision to 
establish a resident mission there. 


High Commissioner to Malta 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 19 August the 
appointment of Mr J. M. McMillan, as Australia’s 
new High Commissioner to Malta. 

Mr Peacock said that Mr McMillan who is a 
senior career officer with the Department of 
Foreign Affairs would take up his new post in 
September. He had been Ambassador to Turkey 
since 1973 with concurrent accreditation to the 
Holy See from 1974. Mr McMillan would remain 
Ambassador to the Holy See on taking up his new 
appointment in Malta. 
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Revised list of occupations 
for migrant entry to Australia, 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr M. J. R. MacKellar, announced on 3 August 
that, following consultation with the Department 
of Employment and Industrial Relations, a revised 
list of occupations for people eligible for migrant 
entry to Australia had been approved. 

Mr MacKellar stressed that the approved 
occupations list was kept under continuing review 
and was thoroughly revised every three months. 
it reflected the differences in the employment 
situations in the various regions. The level of 
unemployment varied from State to State. There 
were some occupations where there were 
shortages of workers in Australia as a whole or in 
particular regions. By filling these positions through 
migration additional jobs could be created. 

He said that occupations in which there was 
over-supply were deleted from the list. He 
instanced the skilled building trades occupations 
as a group which some time ago had been 
deleted from the list for New South Wales, 
Queensland and Tasmania. People with those 
skills wishing to go to those States would no 
longer be eligible to migrate. 

Mr MacKellar commented on recent newspaper 
reports on the relationship between levels of 
unemployment and the migration intake. 

He said: ‘It is simplistic and quite misleading 
to regard the economy as containing a fixed 
number of jobs so that every migrant who enters 
Australia to take employment reduces the stock 
of available employment for Australians. This 
totally ignores the dynamics of the labour market.’ 

‘Migrants, especially during the early period of 
settlement, add significantly to demand for goods 
and services and thus help to create employment. 
They may well have a greater impact on 
stimulating demand for labour than on increasing 
its supply.’ 

Mr MacKellar said: ‘The Government's policy 
ensures that migrants will not be permitted to 
settle in Australia to face the prospect of 
unemployment or to take up positions which @ould 
be filled by people already in Australia. The 
emphasis is on family reunion which introduce 
a small number of people into the workforce an 
on attracting people with qualifications and skil 
in short supply in Australia.’ 

In deciding on a migration intake of 70 000 in 
1976-77 the Government had taken these 
factors into account and it had assessed that the 
intake would not add to unemployment. 
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CONFERENCES 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 
AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


NOVEMBER 1976—JANUARY 1977 


November 
NAIROBI 
UNESCO: Executive Board — 101st Session 
2 November 
New York 
U.N. Pledging Conference on UNDP and 
UNCDF. 
2-6 November 
BERNE 
Conference of Parties to the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species 
of Wild Fauna and Flora 
2-8 November 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP : Committee on Trade — 
20th Session 
2-15 November 
VIENNA 
UNIDO: Inter-Governmental Committee — 
4th Session 
8 November-17 December 
MONTREAL - 
ICAO Council — 89th Session 
15-22 November 
THAILAND 
UNESCO: Regional Meeting on Environ- 
mental Education for Asia 
22-27 November 
GENEVA 
GATT: 32nd Session 
29 November-10 December 
COLOMBO 
Commonwealth Science Council: 
9th Meeting 
29 November-10 December 
ROME 
FAO Council — 70th Session 


FOREIGN 
REPRESENTATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


gust 
New ZEALAND 
20 His Excellency Mr L. J. Francis presented 
his Letter of Introduction as High Commis- 
sioner. 
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10 January-12 February 

GENEVA 

ITU: Broadcasting Satellite Conference 
12-28 January 

GENEVA 

W.H.O.: Executive Board — 59th Session 






LEGEND 


Economic and Social Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific 




















FAO Food and Agriculture Organisation 

GATT General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade 

ICAO International Civil Aviation 
Organisation 

ITU International Telecommunication 
Union 

UNCDF United Nations Capital Develop- 
ment Fund 

UNDP United Nations Development 
Program 

UNESCO United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 

UNIDO United Nations Industrial 






Development Organisation 
World Health Organisation 






AUSTRALIAN 
REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 


August 
TONGA 
3 MrG.N. Upton (resident in Suva) presented 
his credentials as High Commissioner. 


CHILE 
17 Mr |I. E. Nicholson presented his credentials 
as Ambassador. 


ARGENTINA 
25 Mr H. W. Bullock presented his credentials 
as Ambassador. 
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DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS— AUGUST 


AUSTRALIA 


2 August 


« August 


24 August 


AFRICA 
4 August 


5 August 
5 August 


TO August 


T2 August 


™6 August 


t8 August 


25 August 


a 


Australia and India signed a trade agreement in Canberra. The agreement aims to 
facilitate trade between the two countries and provides for a Joint Trade Committee 


whose first meeting was held on 4 and 5 August. 


The twenty-fifth ANZUS (Australia-New Zealand-United States security pact) Council 


meeting concluded in Canberra. 


Australia and the Federal Republic of Germany signed in Canberra an agreement for 


scientific and technological co-operation. 


The Sudanese Government executed eighty-one men for their part in the abortive 


attempt to overthrow President G. Numeiri on 2 July. 


A fifteen-man Ugandan delegation, led by the Minister for Industry and Power, Col 


D. Sabuni, arrived in Kenya for talks aimed at improving Ugandan-Kenyan relations. 


France and South Africa signed an $842 million contract for the construction in South 


Africa of two nuclear power plants. 


Rhodesian security forces attacked a refugee camp in Mozambique killing over 600 


black Rhodesian refugees. Rhodesia claimed that the camp was a guerilla training 


centre. 


Following the death of Mr J. Rakotomala last month President D. Ratsiraka of the 
Malagasy Republic named former Minister for Education, Mr J. Rakotoniaina as Prime 


Minister. 


There were renewed outbreaks of rioting in three ‘townships’ outside Capetown 


involving confrontations with the South African Security Forces. Considerable numbers 


of people were killed and injured. 


The Constitutional Committee of the Windhoek Conference issued a statement setting 
31 December 1978 as the target date for Namibian independence and planning for the 


establishment of an interim government. 
Clashes took place between Zulus and other black Africans in Soweto. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


17 August 


22 August 


24 August 


INDOCHINA 


2 August 
3 August 


6 August 


9 August 


Approximately 4000 people were reported dead and 4000 missing following the most 


devastating earthquake, and tsunami, ever to hit the Philippines. 


Former Thai military ruler, Field Marshal Praphas Charusathien, returned to exile in 
Taiwan after a week in Thailand during which the military were placed on alert and 


two people were killed and thirty to forty wounded in student led disorder. 


Thai Defence Minister Tawit Senivonese resigned forcing Prime Minister Seni Pramoj 


to become Defence Minister. 


Cambodia and Japan established diplomatic relations. 
Following a four-day visit by Thai Foreign Minister Bhichai Rattakul to Laos, a 


m- 


munique was issued which included agreement by the Thais to take measures wiff a 
view to re-opening the border at two or three points, and the Lao decision to rel@ase 


Thai prisoners held in Lao gaols. 


Diplomatic relations were established between Thailand and the Socialist Republic of 
Viet Nam at the conclusion of a visit to Hanoi by the Thai Foreign Minister, Bhichai 


Rattakul. 
Cambodia and the United Kingdom established diplomatic relations. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


26 August 
8 


The Egyptian People's Assembly unanimously nominated President Sadat for a second 
six-year term as President. The nomination will be put to a referendum on 16 September. 


F iru NEW GUINEA 


7 August 


NORTH ASIA 


4 August 
18 August 


EUROPE 
4 August 


9 August 


10 August 


25 August 


29 August 


SOUTH ASIA 
9 August 


9 August 


21 August 


The Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr M. T. Somare, signed an agreement with 
Bougainvillean leaders granting additional powers to the Bougainville Provincial 
Government which will allow it limited autonomy within a united Papua New Guinea. 


France agreed to sell two nuclear power plants to the Republic of Korea. 

Troops on both sides of the Armistice Line in Korea were placed on alert following the 
killing of two U.S. Army officers by guards of the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea at the truce village of Panmunjom. 


The first group of political prisoners was released under an amnesty granted by King 
Juan Carlos | of Spain. 

Greece appealed to the United Nations Security Council and to the International Court 
of Justice in its dispute with Turkey over the Aegean continental shelf. 

The United States Secretary of State, Dr H. Kissinger, arrived in France for talks with the 
French Government following a visit to Pakistan where he had failed to persuade the 
Pakistani Prime Minister, Mr A. Bhutto, to reconsider the purchase of a French plutonium 
plant. 

Following the resignation of the Government of M J. Chirac, President V. Giscard 
d'Estaing appointed M R. Barre, anon-party economics professor and former Minister 
for Foreign Trade, Prime Minister of France. 

Demonstrations for peace were organised throughout Ireland and Northern Ireland by 
the women’s peace movement, established recently following the death of three 
children in Belfast. 


The International Commission of Jurists appealed to the Prime Minister of India, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, to declare a general amnesty for all political prisoners on 15 August— 
India’s Independence Day. 

The United States Secretary of State, Dr H. Kissinger, met Pakistan's Prime Minister, 
Mr A. Bhutto, in Lahore to try to dissuade him from buying a French plutonium plant. 
The fifth Non-Aligned Summit meeting ended in Colombo after four days of discussion. 


UNITED NATIONS 


2 August 


5 August 


5 fugust— 


13§August 
20 August 
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The fifth session of the Third U.N. Conference on the Law of the Sea opened in New 
York. 

The United Nations Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) concluded its sixty-first 
session in Geneva adopting a series of resolutions which will go forward to the U.N. 
General Assembly. 

The thirteenth Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) Regional Conference for Asia 
and the Pacific was held in Manila. 

The United Nations Council for Namibia rejected as inadequate proposals by the 
constitutional conference at Windhoek in Namibia which set 31 December 1978 as the 
date for independence. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


History of Australia’s relations 
with New Zealand 


Relations between Australia and New Zealand have been close throughout 
their history. New Zealand’s proximity to Australia and the similarity of 
social, economic and political developments have facilitated non- 
governmental contact between Australians and New Zealanders in all 


walks of life. 


The strength and breadth of the links between Australians and New 
Zealanders have served as a favourable background to inter-governmental 
contact. A fundamental presumption of goodwill underlies the relationship. 


In the seventeenth century, Abel 
Tasman first sighted the islands of New 


Zealand, then populated by Maori peoples. 


The English navigator and explorer, 
Captain James Cook, circumnavigated 
the islands of New Zealand in 1769 and 
then, sailing westward, encountered and 


charted the east coast of Australia in 1770. 


He claimed the territories for King 
George III. The first English settlement in 
the territories was at Sydney in 1788. 
Britain proclaimed its sovereignty over 
New Zealand on 21 May 1840 and for 
the next year the colony was administered 
from New South Wales. Self-government 
followed in 1852 when six provincial 
coungils and a bi-cameral central 
parligment were established. 

w Zealand representatives took part 
in sbme of the inter-colonial discussions 
in Me 1880s focused on the creation of 
an Australasian Federal Council but the 
New Zealand Government maintained an 
attitude of reserve and did not pass the 
enabling legislation. 
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New Zealand was represented at the 
1891 Australian Constitutional 
Convention by its Premier, Sir Harry 
Atkinson, Sir George Grey and Captain 
W. R. Russell (later leader of the 
conservative Opposition) but on their 
return to New Zealand, a motion by 
Grey to the New Zealand House on 
Federation was soundly lost. New 
Zealand did not participate in the 
subsequent conventions. 

In 1901 under the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitution Act of the British 
Parliament, the six colonies of Australia” 
were joined in the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

Until the last three decades, the inflow 
of immigrants to Australia and New 
Zealand came primarily from the British 
Isles. Hence the communities that 
developed in the two countries shared 
similar cultural, legal, social, and political 
traditions. In the nineteenth century, 
Australians and New Zealanders developed 
agricultural industries which concen- 


trated, until the mid-twentieth century, 
upon the provision of primary produce to 
the British market. Throughout the 
nineteenth and until the mid-twentieth 
century both countries formed part of the 
British imperial financial and commercial 
system, and relied upon Britain for 
capital investment, provision of a wide 
range of goods particularly manufactured 
goods, and services such as shipping. 
During the same period, Australian and 
New Zealand Governments looked to the 
British Government to meet their defence 
requirements and to take the lead on 
matters of foreign policy. They were 
associated with Britain in British and 
imperial defence. In the 1914—18 war, 
Australia and New Zealand assisted the 
British war effort and the landing at 
Gallipoli in 1915 became a patriotic 
symbol for both. In foreign relations, 
Australia and New Zealand generally 
supported British policy and conducted 
their own foreign policies largely by 
trying to get British policy makers to take 
account of their interests. The develop- 
ment of independent foreign services was, 


The Australian Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser 
(in dark coat) and Mrs Fraser 
(in light coat), during their 
visit to New Zealand in 
March 1976, meet Australian 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Island performers who 
represented Australia at the 
South Pacific Festival of Arts 
in Rotorua. 
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however, slow: Australia’s first 
Department of External Affairs was 
established in 1901 as one of the two 
original departments but it was abolished 
in 1916 when its functions were divided 
between the Prime Minister's Department, 
formed in 1911, and the Department of 
Home and Territories. In 1935, the 
Department of External Affairs 
(re-established in 1921) became 
independent of the Prime Minister's 
Department. New Zealand's external 
affairs were conducted by the Prime 
Minister's Department until 1943 when 
a separate department was created. 
Diplomatic missions in each other's 
capitals were not established until 1943. 
Since the foundation of English 
settlements in the two countries, 
Australian contact with New Zealand has 
been extensive. There have been links 
of family, interchange of labour, 
tourism, cultural and sporting exchanges; 
links of shipping and later civil aviation ; 
links between churches, companies, 
business and professional groups. 
For more than fifty years Australia 
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and New Zealand have been joint 
partners in the production and sale of 
phosphate rock from Christmas Island 

in the Indian Ocean through the Christmas 
Island Phosphate Commission, and 

Nauru and Ocean Island in the Pacific 
Ocean through the British Phosphate 
Commissioners, although since Nauru’s 
independence in 1968 its phosphate 
industry has been handled by the Nauru 
Phosphate Commission. Because Australia 
and New Zealand had become, by the mid- 
nineteenth century, competitive suppliers 
of primary produce to Britain, with 
basically similar economies and both 
essentially protectionist in outlook, there 
was little incentive to promote trans- 
Tasman trade, which remained quite small. 
Trade agreements were, however, negotiated 
between them in 1922 and 1933; the 
former involving mutual preferential 

tariff treatment on a number of items; 

the latter, following the 1932 Ottawa 
Conference on Imperial Preferences, 
accorded British Preferential Tariff (BPT) 
treatment to the goods of each country 
(subject to exceptions so that tariff rates 
on some items were higher than BPT 
enabling British goods entering either 
country to enjoy a lower rate of 

duty than goods produced across the 
Tasman). A recurring theme in these 
negotiations was New Zealand concern 

at the imbalance of trade which existed 

in Australia’s favour. Indeed by 1938 

New Zealand concern over Australian 
competition led to increased New 
Zealand tariffs on a number of Australian 
manufactures. Apart from trade 
negotiations there was infrequent contact 
between the two Governments, except 

at Imperial and later Commonwealth 
Conferences. 

In September 1939 both Australia and 
New Zealand declared war on Germany, 
accgpting Britain's declaration of war as 
binding upon them, and dispatched 
forces to assist Britain’s war effort in 
Europe and North Africa. However, the 
1941 Japanese military expansion into 
South-East Asia and the islands of the 
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central Pacific aroused deep concern in 
both countries. They were drawn closer 
together in reaction to a common 
external threat. Australia established a 
resident diplomatic mission in Wellington 
in December 1943 and New Zealand 
established a resident mission in Canberra 
in April 1943. With Britain heavily 
committed in Europe and North Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand looked to the 
United States to resist the Japanese 
military threat and played an important 
role in Allied military operations in the 
Pacific. Both countries established 
resident diplomatic missions in Washington 
and the United States reciprocated by 
establishing resident missions in Canberra 
and Wellington. 

Australian co-operation with New 
Zealand during the war and a joint desire 
to exert influence over United States and 
Allied policies led the Australian Minister 
for External Affairs, Dr H. V. Evatt, to 
invite New Zealand ministers to Canberra 
to discuss the further development of 
bilateral co-operation, with a view to 
having greater influence over events in 
the Pacific region. As a result of these 
discussions, ministers from Australia and 
New Zealand, in Canberra, on 21 January 
1944, signed the Australian New Zealand 
Agreement (the Canberra or ANZAC 
pact). This was their first major exercise 
of their right as Dominions within the 
British Commonwealth to undertake 
foreign policy initiatives involving formal 
agreements independent of Britain. 
Under the Agreement they undertook to 
consult and work with each other in 
matters of common concern including 
security and defence, civil aviation, post- 
war arrangements concerning territories 
and bases in the South Pacific, the 
welfare of the Pacific Island peoples, and 
bilateral trade. The Agreement contained 
machinery to encourage frequent and 
regular exchanges of information and 
views between the two countries. There 
were to be biannual ministerial 
conferences held alternately in Canberra 
and Wellington, regular conferences of 


Wellington and its harbour 
from Mt Victoria. 


officials and technical experts, standing 
inter-governmental committees on agreed 
subjects, and secretariats in the two 
countries. The machinery provisions, 
designed to place the new bilateral 
relationship on a formal regular basis 
within a single framework, were not 
implemented. However, since 1945, 
consultations between the two countries 
have taken place over the whole range 
of subjects mentioned in the Canberra 
Agreement, and in other areas, but within 
a series of separate frameworks, some 
bilateral and others multilateral. 

Australia and New Zealand were 
interested in the post-war promotion 
of the general welfare and material 
advancement of the peoples of the South 
Pacific islands and as foreshadowed in 
the Canberra Agreement, the Australian 
Minister for External Affairs, Dr H. V. 
Evatt, in 1947 presided over a Conference 
in Canberra of representatives from 
Australia, New Zealand, Britain, France, 
the United States and the Netherlands. 
This conference established the South 
Pacific Commission, which was to be 
representative of all governments with 
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territorial interests in the South Pacific. 
The objective of the Commission was to 
raise living standards in the islands by 
improving health and education. Australia 
has worked in close co-operation with 
New Zealand in this multilateral 
organisation and both have since played 
a part in the establishment of the South 
Pacific Forum and its Bureau of Economic 
Co-operation. Apart from contributing to 
such multilateral bodies in the South 
Pacific, Australia and New Zealand have 
both administered bilateral aid programs 
in the area and in 1976 they announced 
expanded aid programs in the South 
Pacific. 

A common basic approach to Defence 
has also been an important aspect of 
Australia’s relations with New Zealand. 
In the Canberra Agreement both took a 
similar view of the need for further A 
bilateral defence co-operation and the 
need for regional defence arrangements, 
to bolster their security. Since 1945 
forces from both countries have been 
engaged under the auspices of the 
United Nations in Korea, with the British 
in Malaysia and alongside the United 
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States and its allies in Viet Nam. During 
these campaigns, particularly in Viet Nam, 
Australian and New Zealand forces 
collaborated closely. In 1946 they 
joined with the United Kingdom in the 
ANZAM informal defence consultations. 
(ANZAM is the Australia, New Zealand 
and British defence organisation in the 
Malaysia area). In 1955, Australia and 
New Zealand sent ground forces to 
Malaysia to assist the British authorities 
during the period of the Communist 
insurrection. 

In 1951 both countries watched closely 
developments leading to the formulation 
of a peace treaty with Japan. They were 
concerned at possible future implications 
for their security posed by Japanese 
potential for economic revival and 
re-armament and from other current 
threats to security in the Pacific. To allay 
this concern the United States joined 
with Australia and New Zealand to draw 
up the ANZUS Security Treaty which 
was signed in San Francisco in 
September 1951 at the same time as the 
Peace Treaty with Japan, and ratified by 
all three countries in 1952. The ANZUS 
Treaty became, and has remained, the 
cornerstone of Australia’s and New 





Zealand’s defence policies and has also 
been an important element in their 
international outlook. 

The Treaty continues to symbolise for 
both countries the high priority which 
they attach to their diplomatic and 
military relationship with the United 
States. Under the ANZUS Treaty 
machinery, Australian and New Zealand 
Foreign Affairs Ministers, along with 
respective senior Foreign Affairs and 
Defence officials meet annually with 
their United States counterparts. The 
Australian and New Zealand services also 
exercise regularly with units of the 
United States services. 

By joining the South-East Asian 
Treaty Organisation (SEATO) in 1954 
Australia and New Zealand have 
participated with the United States in 
other regional defence arrangements. 

Britain's announcement in 1968 that it 
would scale down its military presence 
East of Suez and its decision in 1975 to 
withdraw its forces based in Singapore 
by April 1976 lessened the close defence 
ties that existed with Britain. Nevertheless 
there remained significant links in the 
South-East Asian region. Australia and 
New Zealand are a party to the Five 


Ski facilities at Coronet Peak, 

Queenstown, a popular resort 
on the South Island for winter 
sport enthusiasts and tourists. 


Power Defence Arrangements which is 
jot a formal treaty but a statement of 
intent concerning the external defence of 
Malaysia and Singapore and resulted 
*rom the meeting of ministers of the 

“ive powers (Britain, Malaysia, Singapore, 
Australia and New Zealand) in London 
n April 1971. Both Australia and New 
Zealand provide defence assistance to 
Malaysia and Singapore under these 
arrangements. 

In 1967 New Zealand raised with 
Australia the question of co-operation in 
defence procurement, standardisation 
of defence equipment, and the 
sationalisation of defence productive 
capacity in both countries. As a result 
a memorandum of understanding was 
drawn up between the two Governments 
n 1969. In fact it was a furtherance of 
“he principles on co-operation in defence 
supply spelt out in the Canberra 
Agreement, such as standardisation of 
military equipment and defence materials 
and maximum rationalisation of defence 
production. Under the terms of the 
Memorandum, for example, a New 
Zealand firm has supplied the RAAF 
with the CT4 Airtrainer. Most recently, 

m 1972, both Governments agreed to 
establish a Joint Consultative Committee 
on Defence Co-operation. 

Government encouragement of an 
expansion of bilateral trade has been a 
Eey feature of Australia’s relations with 
New Zealand since the mid-sixties. The 
Canberra Agreement envisaged this 
ebjective being pursued by consultation 
and in agreed cases by joint planning. 
While the 1939—45 war.had stimulated 
industrial development in both countries, 
more manufactured goods had begun to 
be exchanged between them, but they 
also experienced post-war balance of 
payments difficulties. This led them to 
impose restrictions which inhibited the 
crowth of trans-Tasman trade. However, 
the desire of business groups to expand 
tade led the Australian and New Zealand 
Governments in 1956 to negotiate a 
tade understanding. Under this, Australia 
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gave New Zealand special import 

licensing treatment for a series of goods 

in return for access to the New Zealand 
market for Australian manufactures, 
particularly motor vehicles. In 1950 a 
double taxation agreement was concluded 
between the two Governments, thus 
further facilitating trans- Tasman commerce. 

The late fifties and early sixties saw 
British moves for entry to the European 
Communities ; Australia’s removal! of 
import controls (which made the 1956 
Understanding redundant), and falling 
prices for primary products. New Zealand 
took a fresh look at the prospects for 
expanding trans-Tasman trade and some 
New Zealand officials and businessmen 
began exploring the prospects for free 
trade with Australia. This led to the 
establishment in 1961 of an Australia- 
New Zealand Consultative Committee on 
Trade comprising officials from both 
countries. In 1963 New Zealand, anxious 
to reduce the trade imbalance with 
Australia, and to obtain a market for its 
increasing forest production, formally 
raised with Australia a proposal for free 
trade in forest products. The Australian 
Government, in order to gain domestic 
acceptance of a freeing of trans- Tasman 
trade, and to meet General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) requirements, 
responded with a proposal for a wider 
free trade agreement. After a Joint 
Standing Committee of Officials had 
considered this and reported in 1964, 
the two Governments negotiated the 
New Zealand Australia Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA), which was signed 
in 1965. The Agreement came into force 
on 1 January 1966 with an initial 
assured life of ten years. 

The then Overseas Trade Ministers of 
both countries, Australian Deputy Prime 
Minister, Mr J. McEwen and New Zealand 
Deputy Prime Minister, Mr J. Marshall, | 
saw the NAFTA as producing results 
which would‘... not be dramatic, but 
over the longer term. . . would be of 
real significance to both countries’. 

The NAFTA is a free trade agreement. 
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There were problems for them both in 
totally freeing trans-Tasman trade: 
Australia wanted to protect certain 
agricultural industries such as dairy 
products; New Zealand manufacturers 
relied upon the protection afforded by 
import licensing. When the NAFTA came 
into operation, the bulk of the items 
included in the Agreement’s Schedule A 
(which lists the goods subject to free 
trade provisions) were already traded 
duty free across the Tasman. A basic 
principle behind the NAFTA was to 
maintain in certain products the free trade 
that already existed and to expand 
progressively the area of free trade by 
adding new items to Schedule A. 
However, there were provisions in the 
Agreement to protect established 
economic interests on both sides of the 
Tasman. 

The comprehensive machinery of the 
NAFTA provides for frequent and regular 
consultations. Annual consultations 
include a review of the operation of the 
NAFTA by ministers and meetings of 
senior officials. A Joint Consultative 
Council on Forest Industries also meets 
annually. 

During the first decade of the 
NAFTA’s operation, while there have not 
been substantial additions to Schedule A— 
that is trade has not been further freed 
to any great extent—the original area of 
free trade has been maintained. The 
total value of trans-Tasman trade has 
risen from $218 million in 1965—66 to 
$706 million in 1975-76. The steady 
growth of industry, particularly in 
Australia, has seen a big expansion of 
trans-Tasman trade in manufactured 
goods. Both countries are now each 
other's best market for industrial products. 
Australia's principal exports to New 
Zealand are motor vehicles and spare 
parts ; iron and steel; non-electrical 
machinery ; wrought copper; petroleum 
products; drugs and medicinal 
preparations. Australia’s principal imports 
from New Zealand are newsprint, pulp 
and timber; wool, textile yarns, fabrics 
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including carpets; and electrical machinery. 
Under the NAFTA machinery the two 
countries have developed a firm pattern 

of consultation on bilateral trade matters. 
At industry level there has been some 
rationalisation with co-operation between 
firms. 

During the first decade of the NAFTA 
the trade balance in favour of Australia 
(the ratio of the value of total Australian 
exports to New Zealand to the value of 
total imports from New Zealand) which 
in 1965-66 stood at 3.7 : 1 has tended 
to lessen, to about 1.8 : 1. 

Civil aviation has been an important 
element in the trans-Tasman relationship. 
Between the wars a few aviation pioneers 
crossed the Tasman but there were no 
commercial links. In 1940, Tasman 
Empire Airways Ltd (TEAL) set up a 
trans-Tasman flying boat service as an 
extension of the British civil aviation link 
with Australia. The Canberra Agreement 
looked towards closer bilateral 
collaboration on civil aviation and a 
post-war commonwealth airline 
corporation to meet the competition of 
United States airlines. Soon after the 
1939—45 war the United States Pan 
American airline (PANAM) opened 
routes to Sydney and Auckland and the 
British, Australian and New Zealand 
Governments joined with British 
Commonwealth Pacific Airlines (BCPA) 
and TEAL to service the Pacific area in 
competition with PANAM. BCPA, which 
was Australia based (fifty per cent 
Australian, thirty per cent New Zealand 
and twenty per cent British) operated on 
the Australia-United States and New 
Zealand-United States routes. TEAL 
which was New Zealand based (fifty per 
cent New Zealand, thirty per cent 
Australia and twenty per cent British) 
operated on the trans-Tasman route and 
also serviced the South Pacific islands. 
By the mid-fifties both Australia and 
New Zealand had withdrawn from the 
post-war commonwealth arrangements. 
Queensland and Northern Territory Aerial 
Services (QANTAS), which had operated 


Comalco smelter plant at 
Bluff, on the South Island, 
where Australian alumina is 
converted into aluminium. 


westward to Europe from Australia, took 
over BCPA to become Australia’s 
international airline on the Pacific route. 
TEAL, later renamed Air New Zealand, 
became the wholly-owned New Zealand 
equivalent. On 25 July 1961, Australia 
and New Zealand signed the Air Services 
Agreement regulating trans- Tasman 
operations, the two designated national 
airlines being Air New Zealand (then 
TEAL) and QANTAS. Since that time, 
this Agreement has formed the basis for 
subsequent civil aviation negotiations 
between the two countries. Passenger 
traffic across the Tasman has grown to 
more than a quarter of a million per year, 
and this growth has been assisted by 
‘free-flow’ provisions which obviate the 
need for Australian and New Zealand 
citizens to hold passports and visas when 
visiting the other country. 

Tourism is another important element 
of the trans-Tasman relationship. Both 
Australia and New Zealand are each 
other's best tourist markets. Of the total 
visitor inflow to Australia about twenty- 
five per cent are from New Zealand ; 
about fifty per cent of visitors to New 
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Zealand are from Australia. Apart from 
travel there has always been a steady 
two-way flow of immigration across the 
Tasman. In Canberra in March 1973, the 
Immigration Ministers of both countries 
agreed to remove all remaining 
restrictions, passport and visa require- 
ments, on travel and immigration by 
citizens and permanent commonwealth 
residents of the two countries. In effect 
a free labour market has been created 
between Australia and New Zealand. 

Since the 1939-45 war, there has been 
a close association between Australia 
and New Zealand at the political level. 
In 1945, for example, at the San Francisco 
Conference held to establish the United 
Nations Organisation, Australia and 
New Zealand joined to try to advance the 
cause of the medium and small powers 
within the U.N. framework. They tried, to 
limit the great powers in their use of the 
veto power in the Security Council. 
Both countries also had influence over 
the establishment of the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC) and the U.N. 
Trusteeship system. 

Prime Ministerial and Ministerial visits 
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between the two countries have been 
frequent. In 1973 and 1976, Australian 
Prime Ministers, Mr E. G. Whitlam and 
Mr J. M. Fraser, made New Zealand 
their first official overseas visit. New 
Zealand Ministers attend some Australian 
Commonwealth-State Ministerial 
Meetings on technical matters. 


In terms of foreign relations, 
consultation between Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and between Foreign Affairs 
officials of both countries has been, and 
continues to be close. There is liaison 
both in Canberra and Wellington; and 
between Australian and New Zealand 
missions in overseas capitals and between 
delegations at conferences. Regular 
trans- Tasman visits are made by officials 
to their counterpart foreign affairs 
department to consult on such matters 
as the annual United Nations General 
Assembly and conferences of the 
associated organisations such as Law of 
the Sea and United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO). The South Pacific is an area 
of close consultation, as is Antarctica 
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(Australia and New Zealand being 
members of the twelve-nation Antarctic 
Treaty). There is an exchange of officers 
between the two foreign affairs ministries 
with junior officers being integrated for 
short-term assignments. The two 
countries’ foreign policies have not 
always coincided. There have been 
important differences of tactics and 
emphasis on various issues. There has 
usually been, however, a basic identity 
of approach and both Governments have 
kept each other informed of the reasons 
behind individual policies. 

The strength and breadth of the 
non-governmental links between 
Australians and New Zealanders (now 
further facilitated by the recent expansions 
of trans-Tasman trade and the freeing of 
trans- Tasman travel), have served as a 
favourable background for official contact. 
Australia’s relations with New Zealand, 
throughout the history of both countries, 
have been close and cordial and in recent 
years the two countries have been drawn 
steadily closer together. 
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Tasman Pulp and Paper Mills 
at Kawerau on the North 
Island. One of Australia's 
major imports fram New 
Zealand is pulp for paper 
manufacture. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Changes and changing interests 
in international law 


Keynote speech! on'The inevitability of change in international law 
and the need for the adjustment of interests’ by the Legal Adviser 
in the Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr E. Lauterpacht, Q.C., to the 
international Symposium on the Pacific Ocean organised by the 
Ocean Association of Japan, in Tokyo, on 30 November. 


It is a great honour and a personal 
privilege for me to have been asked to 
join you and so many other eminent 
guests here at the first international 
symposium sponsored by the Ocean 
Association of Japan. This is the first 
time that | have returned to Japan since 
March 1975 when | was happy to have 
the opportunity of participating in the 
negotiation of what has now become the 
Basic Treaty of Friendship and 
Co-operation between Japan and 
Australia. That was my first direct 
introduction to Japan and its way of life, 
though | count myself fortunate to have 
enjoyed the friendship of Japanese 
abroad for many years. | was very much 
impressed by what | then saw and 
experienced. It served actively to add to 
the respect and admiration which | have 
come to feel for the talents and 
achievement of the Japanese people. 
And | count myself fortunate as having 
had an opportunity to contribute, in a 
modest way, to the forging of the Basic 
Treaty, an instrument which in the very 
fact of its conclusion, represents so 
important a stage in the developing 


relationship between Japan and Australia. 


It will, | earnestly hope, in the years to 
come provide the two countries with an 
efficient bond that will be of major 
benefit to both. 


1 The speech was delivered from notes. The 
speaker has prepared the present text from the 
transcript. 


It is an even greater honour to have 
been invited to offer a keynote speech 
on this occasion. Although this is a 
non-governmental and unofficial 
gathering, | know that the Australian 
Government will also feel complimented 
that one of its officers should have been 
selected to play this role in your 
proceedings. | am sure, though, that you 
will readily understand my emphasis of 
the fact that | do not appear here in an 
official capacity, that | am not speaking 
to you in terms that have been cleared 
by my Government and that what | say 
on the Law of the Sea should not be 
read as a statement of Australian policy. 
However, | shall, naturally, because of 
my own role in the Australian delegation 
at the Law of the Sea Conference, tend 
to be influenced by that experience. 

The Ocean Association of Japan has 
described the present symposium as a 
‘concerted consideration of the various 
problems facing us all in our use of, and 
reliance on, the Pacific Ocean’. Those 
present have come from many of the 
countries that touch on Pacific waters 
and are directly affected by its economy. 
But we must realize that, though these 
countries are linked by this common . 
physical fact, as well as by certain 
political and emotional ties which are 
connected with it, we do not—and, in 
the nature of things, cannot—possess a 
single identical or uniform approach to 
the Law of the Sea. Our concerns with 
the sea are diverse and even in some 
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respects conflicting. We reflect here 
many of the interests which in the current 
Law of the Sea negotiations we are 
trying so hard to reconcile: the coastal 
interests, the island interests, archipelago 
interests, straits interests, the interests of 
the geographically disadvantaged states, 
the interests of the long-distance fishing 
States, the interests of those who favour 
a 200-mile economic zone and those 
who do not, new states, old states, those 
who are econcmically advanced and 
those who are developing. We are, 
therefore, bound to ask ourselves: What 
is the function of a discussion of the 
Law of the Sea in Pacific terms; how 
can it differ from a discussion taking 
place among a group drawn from a 
wider geographical background ? 

| suggest that we may have in mind 
the following objectives : First, we can 
exchange information and pool our 
experience. Second, we can develop our 
regional cohesion. In a world already too 
much divided into blocs we should not 
wish to add centrifugal elements. We 
can, however, try to build upon the fact 
that we are, in a physical and regional 
sense, closer to each other than we are 
to non-Pacific countries. And this is so, 
notwithstanding the mileage differences 
that separate us. Third, we can try to 
find out what are our common interests. 
We may explore the possibilities of 
regional action for regional protection. 
Fourth, we can, at the very least, take 
this opportunity—which falls one third 
of the way between the Fifth and Sixth 
Sessions of the Law of the Sea 
Conference—simply to find out what 
developments have recently taken place, 
what is in each other's mind and, most 
important of all, how we may individually 
and collectively seek to promote progress 
in this complex negotiation. 

In the time available | cannot hope to 
cover these points in detail. So | must 
content myself with seeking to develop 
a keynote theme. | may sum this up in 
the following phrase—the inevitability of 
change in international law and the need 
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for the constant constructive adjustment 
of interests. | will illustrate it by reference 
to two of the main elements which have 
been indicated in the outline of this 
symposium—the problem of seabed 
resources and the problem of the living 
resources of the Pacific Ocean. 

By way of general introduction, let me 
observe straight away that the content 
of international law is not static. We 
know that international law consists of, 
on the one hand, treaties and, on the 
other, custom. Treaties represent the 
express agreement of states. We know 
that treaties are not unchangeable and 
that in many cases they have been 
revised by subsequent agreement. 

Part of our problem today is to modify 
the existing agreements on the Law of 
the Sea by new agreements. Those now 
Operative do not satisfy all states. The 
impetus for the new Law of the Sea 
Conference came largely from that 
substantial group of new states which 
has come into existence subsequent to 
the Geneva Conference of 1958. Those 
states did not participate in the 
elaboration of these conventions. They 
have, therefore, felt a special urgency 
about the need to bring the existing 
structure up to date. 

Apart from treaties we have customary 
international law—law that binds all 
states, old and new alike. Custom 
constitutes the basic content of 
international law. This customary 
international law is an expression of the 
practice of states which has been 
generally accepted as law. This 
dependence on state practice is both the 
source and the reflection of the legal 
relevance of divergence from the normal. 
It is sometimes hard for those who are 
not lawyers, and even for many who are, 
to accept that the law can consist of 
and reflect deviation from the law. But 
when we reflect more carefully about our 
own experience, even as laymen, we 
recall that the community constantly 
changes its laws because it finds that 
its societal activity does not accord with 


the rules which are strictly prescribed. 
And in the international community, 
where we are less accustomed to a 
system of legislation, of courts and of 
enforcement, there is even greater scope 
for change in the law as a result of 
departures from the normal. The question 
in any given case is simply one of 
determining the acceptability of the 
divergence to the general body of states. 
You must not misunderstand me. | am 
far from saying that every divergence 
from the law is lawful. That would be 
monsense. What | am saying is, that 
when there is a repeated divergence— 

a divergence which is (as it happens to 
be in the situations that we shall be 
considering) subject to the scrutiny of 
states—and that divergence is either 
widely accepted or, at any rate, is not 
widely disapproved of, then that 
deviation itself tends to become the 
norm and, therefore, the law. 

One is reminded in these circumstances 
of the way in which the old law relating 
to territorial waters changed. At one 
time international lawyers spoke with 
some confidence of a rule that prescribed 
a three-mile limit for the width of 
territorial waters. But even as long ago 
as the Hague Codification Conference 
of 1930, it was impossible to secure 
agreement on the proposition that 
territorial waters should be limited to 
three miles. It was even less possible to 
approach agreement on this question at 
the 1958 conference. And this was 
because a substantial number of states 
had, even as long ago as 1930 and more 
so by 1958, allowed their own claims to 
territorial waters to exceed three miles. 
They had thus departed from the norm and 
had established a different pattern of 
conduct. This new pattern of behaviour 
in due course had an effect on the 
content of the law, notwithstanding the 
rigid adherence to the three-mile limit 
by quite a few maritime states. 

One is reminded also of the attitude of 
some states towards the emergence of 
the concept of the continental shelf. 
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Legal Adviser in the Australian Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr E. Lauterpacht, Q.C. 


Looking back over the records of 
discussions between states, in the period 
between, let us say, 1953 and 1958 
when the continental shelf doctrine as 
we know it today was developing, one 
finds that two states, Sweden and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, both 
denied the validity of the emerging 
concept of the continental shelf. Their 
positions were dictated by perfectly valid 
approaches to international law conceived 
in traditional terms. However, those: 
traditional terms were not appropriate to 
the developments then taking place. 
The Federal Republic of Germany and 
Sweden found themselves outside the 
mainstream of international legal thinking ; 
and in due course they re-entered it by 
accepting the new rules which were 
prescribed in the 1958 Geneva 
Convention on the Continental Shelf. 
Now having, by way of introduction, 
referred to the inevitability of change, 
let me relate it to the first of our two 
main themes—the problem of seabed 
resources lying beyond the limits of 
national jurisdiction. We are talking about 
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the seabed lying under the high seas— 
an area which historically has been free 
for the use of all without restriction and 
without the need for the prior consent of 
any state or international authority. Now 
we find that freedom being limited. 

We observe a reflection of that reduction 
of freedom in the General Assembly 
resolutions which state the principles 
governing the use of the seabed. These 
resolutions establish the concept of the 
common heritage of mankind: the notion 
that the resources of the seabed should 
not be used for the benefit of any single 
state which happens to be able, by 
virtue of its power, its wealth or its 
possession of technology, to make use 
of those resources, but instead that these 
resources should be used for the benefit 
of all mankind and, in particular, that the 
material benefits should be distributed 
equitably among states with particular 
reference to the needs of developing 
countries. 


Since 1968, when the Seabed Committee 


was first established by the United 
Nations, a virtually continuous attempt 
has been made to work out an 
appropriate system for regulating access 
to the seabed. This system involves the 
establishment of some institutional 
machinery of control and of rules to 
govern the activities of that organisation 
and of states who wish to operate in 
the ‘area’. 


As part of the international organisation 


contemplated for the control of the ‘area’, 
there is general agreement that there 
should be an international authority. 
Under the umbrella of that authority 


there is to be an enterprise—the operating 


arm of the authority. This enterprise 
would carry on activity in the ‘area’— 
expleration, mining and perhaps, 
eventually, the subsequent processes of 
refining and even the sale of the refined 
commodity. But here a major difference 
of opinion has emerged. A large number 
of states, particularly those constituting 
what we loosely call the Group of 
Seventy-Seven, consider that, as the 
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enterprise represents all mankind, 
therefore the enterprise alone should 
have access to, and be able to operate 
within, the ‘area’. 

On the other hand, there is a group of 
states, consisting of the technologically 
advanced and financially powerful 
states comprising, among others, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Japan 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
which has spent considerable sums on 
exploration, in developing mining 
techniques and equipment and on 
research into methods of refining the 
minerals thus extracted. These states do 
not wish access to the ‘area’ to be 
limited to the enterprise. 

There are two main reasons for this. 
One is strategic. The interest of these 
prospective operators in this respect is 
that there should be no body capable of 
limiting their ability to find, take and use 
seabed minerals. Another reason is 
essentially commercial: that they do not 
consider it practical to have the 
Operations of their companies under the 
control of an international authority. 
They believe that if they are to proceed 
effectively they need to be able to 
operate freely without constant and 
detailed international supervision and 
administration. So the idea has been 
developed of a system of parallel access 
which would permit operations by both 
sides. There should be no exclusion of 
the enterprise and likewise no exclusion 
of state or private activity. 

There would, of course, be regulation 
of both. The question which now has to 
be answered is how much regulation of 
both. The regulation of the activities of 
the enterprise is not particularly 
contentious because the enterprise is an 
arm of the authority. But the question of 
the degree and manner of regulation 
of state and private activities is crucial. 
Here the position adopted by this group 
of developed countries is that they wish 
to have an assured right of access to the 
deep sea. They are prepared to accept a 
licensing arrangement, but they do not 


wish that the possibility of any particular 
company operating in any particular area 
should be exposed to an exercise of 
discretion by an international body 
which might be hostile to the state of 
which that particular company is a 
national. 

At the end of the Fourth Session in 
New York in May 1976 a Revised Single 
Negotiating Text was established which 
recognised a reasonable degree of 
freedom of access to the ‘area’ for the 
developed states and their companies. 
But when this Text was seen by the 
Seventy-Seven, they reacted adversely 
to it. They felt in part that it had been 
negotiated in a manner unacceptable to 
them. Their resentment was demonstrated 
at the Fifth Session of the Conference 
which took place in August and 
September 1976—a session which many 
ef the participants found particularly 
frustrating because of the failure 
ef the two sides to approach each 
ether in real negotiation. Nonetheless 
that session served a valuable purpose 
by bringing into the open this fundamental 
difference of approach to the question of 
the degree of control the authority might 
exercise over those who wished to 
operate in the ‘area’. 

Here is a situation where constructive 
statesmanship is required and where 
both sides must make moves towards 
each other. It is essential, however, to 
bear in mind that any suggestion that 
both sides should make such moves 
cannot overlook the history of the steps 
which have already been taken by one 
side or the other. It must be recalled that 
the developed countries have over recent 
years considerably softened their position 
towards the less developed countries, 
while the latter have made fewer shifts. 
Consequently, in measuring the scope 
for future bargaining we are not starting 
at this moment from a position of 
equality in which each side must make 
the same degree of sacrifice. The area 
for equality of activity is in the realm of 
flexibility and of willingness to negotiate. 
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In April 1976, the United States 
Secretary of State, Dr H. Kissinger, made 
certain suggestions of which the most 
important was an indication by the 
United States for the first time of its 
willingness to accept some degree of 
production limitation on minerals 
recovered from the ‘area’. At that time 
this was considered as a particularly 
delicate question and the ideas indicated 
by the United States somewhat alleviated 
the tensions prevailing at that time, 
though it did not completely dispose 
of them. 

During the session of August-September 
1976, the United States came forward 
with certain other proposals which, had 
they been made earlier, and had they 
been developed in more detail, might 
have served again to reduce or eliminate 
the tensions which so seriously affected 
that session. The United States indicated 
that it would be willing to assist the 
enterprise in commencing activities at a 
very early stage in the existence of the 
authority ; that it would be prepared to 
see capital provided for the activities of 
the enterprise ; and that it foresaw that 
there should be some transfer of 
technology to the enterprise to enable it 
to operate genuinely in parallel with 
private activities. The United States also 
indicated its willingness to see some 
revision of the system after a period of 
twenty-five years. However, this United 
States proposal came too late and in too 
little detail to change the course of the 
last session. 

Consequently, on this central question 
of access to the ‘area’ and of the terms 
of operation within the ‘area’, the whole 
negotiation is quite open. If we can make 
progress on this central point then there 
are prospects of success. The other | 
contentious aspects of the negotiation 
in the First Committee, though still 
difficult, may be easier to resolve. We 
must, therefore, ask ourselves what is 
now needed. First, we need an 
elaboration of the United States position, 
including its proposals regarding the 
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financing of the enterprise. It is possible 
that this is a context in which thought 
may be given to the relevance of the 
activity of the proposed International 
Resources Bank. As you may remember, 
this was a suggestion which was aired 
at the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) in 
Nairobi. The proposal at that time was in 
no way linked to the activities of the 
enterprise and it is a curious reflection 
of how compartmented international 
thought can be, that just as the 
economists appear not to have thought 
of the relevance of the International 
Resources Bank to the problems of the 
deep sea, so equally we, who have been 
concerned with the deep sea, have not 
really considered the relevance to our 
own needs of the International Resources 
Bank. | would suggest therefore that this 
is an area which deserves examination. 
The United States must also come 
forward with more detailed ideas 
regarding the transfer of technology and 
its views on production limitation, which 
must be updated ard made more realistic. 

Second, there is a real need on the 
part of the Seventy-Seven to accustom 
themselves to a parallel system of access. 
And in so doing the Group must consider 
more carefully, and become better 
acquainted with, the system of joint 
ventures so that possibly some scheme 
may be worked out for co-operation 
between the enterprise and the private 
companies. 

Those are the two main needs: an 
adjustment of attitudes on both sides and 
a willigness to compromise. There are of 
course other matters that will require 
detailed attention in due course, but not 
everything can be covered at once. It will 
be necessary to think more about the 
structure and powers of the Council and 
Assembly, the voting within each body 
and their relationship to each other. 

It will also be necessary to work out more 
carefully an approach to the so-called 
‘anti-monopoly provisions’, a problem 
that is dividing the developed countries. 
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At the moment it is the United States 
which appears to have almost a monopoly 
on the technology and the capacity to 
operate in this field. Somehow or other 
the developed countries must work out a 
basis of equitable division between 
themselves of their share of the benefits 
of the ‘area’. 

It is also necessary for both groups to 
work out an effective negotiating process. 
In particular there is a need for the 
Seventy-Seven to develop some 
mechanism of representative negotiation. 
During the last session we had some 
interesting experiments in negotiating 
techniques. We tried something called 
‘the workshop system’ which involved 
the activities of two co-chairmen—both 
of them able, worthy, experienced 
gentlemen. But it is very difficult in a 
negotiation that requires a constant and 
rapid injection of leadership from the 
chair to have two co-chairmen, coming 
as they did from two different sectors, 
the Seventy-Seven and the developed 
countries. It is difficult to have two such 
co-chairmen work together with the 
same identity of approach, an identity 
that is required if there is to be a positive 
presidential initiative. We also tried 
something called ‘the arena system’, in 
which a smaller, more interested and 
active group of states participated in the 
discussion in the presence of any other 
states who wished to attend. We are at 
the moment about to move into the 
phase of ‘intersessional negotiations’. 
There is a need for some speed here. 

We are faced unfortunately by some 
uncertainty in the position of the United 
States resulting from the forthcoming 
change in its administration. Some 
months must pass before the United 
States can either confirm or amend its 
negotiating position. 

So what can we do? We must 
recognise the nature of the concern on 
both sides. We must escape from 
theoretical formulae. We must endorse 
the need for flexibility. We must recognise 
the need to grapple with details. We 


must identify the matters where 
negotiation is relevant. In other words, 
we are here in the face of an area of 
constructive initiative and of continuing 
necessity for imaginative development. 
This is not an area in which old 


international law applies or can be applied. 


it is an area where new interests must be 
harmoniously reconciled. 

Let me turn now to the second main 
illustration of my keynote theme: access 
to the living resources of the sea. Here 
the central problem is that of the 200-mile 
economic zone. We have to accept that 
a 200-mile economic zone is now an 
inescapable fact of life. There is no 
longer any real point in arguing about 
the present content of international law. 
Change is inevitable. This change is the 
consequence of the erosion of the old 
law. Some may not like it, but it cannot 
be stopped. We are confronted now by 
an accumulation of divergence from the 
old pattern which cannot be ignored : 
an accumulation of activity that is partly 
unilateral, partly bilateral and partly 
multilateral. 

As to unilateral moves in relation to 
fisheries, we have to note action by 
Iceland and the prospect of action by 
New Zealand, the United States, Canada, 
Papua New Guinea. In the last few days 
the states of the European Economic 
Community, have collectively declared 
that they too are moving towards a 
200-mile fishery limit at the beginning 
of 1977. The states | have just 
mentioned have limited their action to 
fishery matters. In addition there are those 
states who have made clear their 
intention to proceed to a 200-mile 
economic zone in its full extent—that is 
to say, covering all economic resources, 
living and non-living—Mekxico, France, 
Norway, India, Britain and Sri Lanka. 
That is a body of action which cannot be 
ignored. In addition, there are those 
states which in the past have claimed a 
200-mile belt of territorial waters and 
who must a fortiori be regarded as 
supporting this approach. 
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Now, if we were confronted only by 
unilateral action it might be possible to 
continue arguing for some time yet that - 
these individual actions did not represent 
law-modifying international practice. 

But we have to add to the unilateral 
actions a series of bilateral actions. It is 

to be noted, for example, that Canada, 
which I mention as but one example, 

has already concluded with such countries 
as the Soviet Union, Poland and Norway, 
treaties which are intended to regulate 
fisheries in the 200-mile zone off Canada. 

Finally, on the multilateral side of 
things, it is impossible to ignore the 
general sentiment of approval for the 
creation of an economic zone which has 
manifested itself in the sessions of the 
Law of the Sea Conference. Given that 
we cannot stop this change, the question 
we must ask ourselves is: What are the 
progressive things to do ? First we must 
watch out. We must scrutinize individual 
and bilateral actions to ensure that they 
fall properly within the limits of the 
concept of the economic zone as it is 
emerging from multilateral discussions in 
which we are all participating. For 
example, | noticed recently that one 
country is proposing regulations in 
relation to its 200-mile fishery limit 
which require fishing vessels contemplating 
transit through the 200-mile zone to give 
notice of their location, route and 
destination prior to, or upon entry, into 
the fishery zone. | was struck by that 
because it suggested to me that this 
particular state was pitching rather high 
its conception of the degree of control 
which it is entitled to exercise in its 
economic zone. One thing is clear, 
there is a considerable division between 
states regarding the status of the economic 
zone: some have claimed that the , 
economic zone remains high seas except 
in so far as specific economic rights are 
attributed to the coastal states ; others 
have argued that the economic zone is 
to be assimilated to the territorial sea. 
Neither side accepts the position of the 
other and neither position can be 
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accepted as absolutely correct. There is 
also a middle position—a tendency to 
accept that the economic zone is 
something special, something su/ generis. 
But the proposition that a foreign fishing 
vessel, which is not going to make use 
of an economic zone, must give prior 
notice of intention to transit the economic 
zone appears to go beyond even the 
assimilation of the economic zone to 
territorial waters since it seeks to limit 
the right of innocent passage which 
exists in territorial waters. Such a 
requirement interprets in a manner very 
generous to the coastal state the scope 
of its entitlement to ensure that there is 
no violation of its exclusive right to the 
economic benefit of the coastal zone. 

So the first thing we must do is to 
scrutinize carefully the manner in which 
states assert their rights in the economic 
zone. Second, it is essential that at 
present states should act with 
restraint. It would be undesirable to 
prejudice the outcome of the Conference 
by premature action. Third, we must try 
to harmonize our policies. It is important 
that when one state conducts research 
in what may become, but is not yet, the 
economic zone of another state, there 
should be a sharing of knowledge thus 
acquired. We must go on to create 
Organs to promote conservation and the 
rational utilization of the fish stocks in 
all regions, whether they be high sea or 
areas that are potentially the economic 
zones of particular states. And we must 
consider carefully the development of a 
system of joint ventures so as to ensure 
that the economic benefits of the 
economic zones are enjoyed not only by 
the fishermen of foreign states but also 
by the nationals of the coastal states. 

It is worth noting that there have 
already been some important Pacific 
actions in this connection. We may recall 
the Declaration of the South Pacific 
Forum made at Suva on 14 October. 
There were present at that meeting, and 
| list them not in alphabetical order but 
in the order of the status or seniority of 
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the representatives present, Nauru, 
New Zealand, Tonga, Western Samoa, 
Fiji, the Cook Islands, Nieue, Gilbert 
Islands, the Solomon Islands, Tuvalu, 
Australia and Papua New Guinea. 
These representatives participated in a 
declaration of which the most important 
points were these: they took notice of 
the broad consensus which was 
developing at the Law of the Sea 
Conference in support of the 200-mile 
economic zone; they declared their 
intention each to establish a 200-mile 
economic zone at an appropriate time 
and after consultations with one another; 
and they decided to harmonize their 
fisheries policies and, in principle, to 
establish a South Pacific Fisheries Agency. 
Now, | have described at some length 
two aspects of the decline of the old law 
and the emergence of the new. It is 
quite clear that we must have constructive 
discussion; that we must be open- 
minded ; that we must recognize realities— 
realities important both for the coastal 
states and for those who are dependent 
upon the resources of the sea, not only 
close to their own shores but in the high 
seas and even in the areas which may 
fall within the economic zone of others. 
Yet in talking about these matters, it is 
also important to bear in mind the need 
for maintaining an overall balance 
between the different interests which any 
one state may have in different aspects 
of the Law of the Sea. When we talk, 
for example, about access to the resources 
of the seabed, we cannot view that as a 
matter standing in isolation. The 
resolution of that problem is intimately 
connected with a whole package of 
problems falling under the heading of 
Law of the Sea—a package which 
includes our approach to the living 
resources ; to the protection of the marine 
environment; to transfer of technology 
and last, but by no means least, to the 
problem of freedom of navigation. We 
must not be too greedy in one respect 
lest we be obliged to pay too great a 
price in another. 


DECOLONISATION 


Decolonisation: In the home 


straight 


Of the vast colonial empires which still existed at the birth of the United 
Nations in 1945, only two large territories—Southern Rhodesia and 
Namibia—and twenty-nine smaller territories still remain on the agenda of 
the two U.N. organs concerned specifically with the decolonisation process, 
namely the Committee of Twenty-four of the General Assembly and the 


Trusteeship Council. 


The United Nations organisation has 
played an important role in the 
decolonisation process. Indeed, three 
chapters of its Charter were devoted to 
dependent territories, namely Chapters XI, 
XII and XIII. It is interesting to note that 
the Australian Delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference of 1945 which 
drew up the Charter took a prominent 
part in the drafting of these three 
Chapters, the provisions of which were 
as follows: 

Chapter XI (Articles 73 and 74) 
entitled ‘Declaration regarding non-self- 
governing territories’, stated the general 
obligations of member states responsible 
for ‘the administration of territories whose 
peoples have not yet attained a full 
measure of ‘self-government’. Chapter XII 
(Articles 75 to 85) established an 
international trusteeship system for the 
administration and supervision of such 
territories as might be placed under that 
system, and Chapter XIII (Articles 86 to 
91) laid down the composition and the 
functions and powers of the Trusteeship 
Council. 

The obligations of member states 
which placed territories under the 
trusteeship system were made more 
explicit and detailed than the general 
obligations regarding dependent territories. 
It became apparent, however, from the 
early years of the United Nations that a 
majority of members considered that the 
United Nations should play a major role 


in the ending of colonial rule. And this 
view was expressed more forcefully as 
the membership of the Organisation was 
increased by the admission of newly 
independent former colonies. 

In 1946 the Secretary-General reported 
to the First Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly that eight member states had 
been submitting information or intended 
to do so under Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter and that the number of territories 
on which information was being or would 
be transmitted, numbered seventy-four. 
At the same time, the Governments of 
the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
Australia, New Zealand and Italy all 
placed territories under the trusteeship 
system and entered into formal agreements 
with the General Assembly regarding 
their administration. There were ten such 
trust territories. 

The United States entered into an 
agreement with the Security Council 
regarding the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, which was declared to be 
a strategic area. 

South Africa declined to designate the 
mandated territory of South-West Africa, 
or Namibia, (which had been a German 
colony before the 1914—18 War) as a 
Trust Territory. 


Committee of Twenty-four 

The U.N. Special Committee on 
Decolonisation (usually referred to as the 
Committee of Twenty-four) was 
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established in 1961. Its terms of reference 
are wide—to examine the application of 
the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples (adopted by the General 
Assembly on 14 December 1960 as 
Resolution 1514 [XV]) and to make 
suggestions and recommendations on the 
progress and extent of the implementation 
of the Declaration. It often sends visiting 
missions at the invitation of the 
administering power to territories, to 
observe an act of self-determination or 
seek information first-hand about the 
particular territory. 

In 1963 the Committee of Twenty-four 
established a list of all territories which 
were considered to come within its terms 
of reference. Of these, three were Trust 
Territories (Nauru, New Guinea and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands) ; 
eight (Southern Rhodesia and the 
Portuguese territories) were territories 
declared by the General Assembly as 
non-self-governing within the meaning 
of Chapter XI, but on which information 
was not being transmitted by the 
administering powers; and fifty-two were 
non-self-governing territories on which 
information was being transmitted by the 
administering power. South-West Africa 
(Namibia) was also included in the 
Committee’s list. 

Of the territories on the Committee's 
initial list (and not including those 
territories on the Secretary-General’s 
Original list of 1946, which had in the 
meantime ceased to be colonies) 
twenty-eight have become independent 
states and are no longer on the list. 

Five territories have been integrated 
into sovereign states and two have opted 
for self-government in free association 
with „their former administering power. 

Hong Kong and Macau were removed 
from the Committee’s list in 1972. At the 
same time the Comoros was added to 
the list, but has since attained its 
independence. 

The list still includes the Solomon 
Islands and Belize (British Honduras), 
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which are already fully self-governing 
and expected to attain independence. 
French Territory of the Afars and Issas, 
which was added to the list in 1967, has 
been promised independence. East Timor 
is still formally on the list, as is the 
Western Sahara, from which Spain 
withdrew on 28 February 1976. The 
Northern Mariana Islands, which form 
part of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands (TTPI) has taken steps to become 
a Commonwealth in political union with 
the United States but the TTP! remains 
on the list. The two major territories 
listed are Southern Rhodesia, which has 
unilaterally and illegally declared its 
independence, and Namibia which 
continues to be illegally administered by 
South Africa. 


The Associated States of the Eastern 
Caribbean, comprising Antigua, Dominica, 
St Kitts—Nevis-Anguilla, St Lucia and 
St Vincent, are formally on the Committee’s 
list, although they retain full control over 
their internal affairs and have the right to 
terminate their association with Britain 
at any time. Britain maintains that, as the 
States already enjoy a full measure of 
self-government, they are no longer a 
proper concern of the Committee. The 
Committee, on the other hand, has not 
been prepared to delete the Associated 
States from its list until it has been able 
to verify their constitutional status for 
itself, preferably by means of a visiting 
mission. Comparable considerations apply 
to another territory of Britain, namely 
Brunei. 


Other territories still on the Committee's 
list are: 


Territory Responsible power 
Cocos (Keeling) 

Islands Australia 
New Hebrides France and Britain 


Tokelau Islands New Zealand 


American Samoa USA 
Guam USA 
US Virgin Islands USA 
Bermuda Britain 


British Virgin Islands Britain 


Cayman Islands Britain 
Falkland Islands 

(Malvinas) Britain 
Gibraltar Britain 
Gilbert Islands Britain 
Montserrat Britain 
Pitcairn Britain 
St Helena Britain 
Turks & Caicos 

Islands Britain 
Tuvalu (formerly 

Ellice Islands) Britain 


Puerto Rico, which was on the original 
list of 1946 and which was subsequently 
removed in 1953 by a resolution of the 
General Assembly following its 
achievement of Commonwealth status 
in political union with the United States, 
has been on the Committee’s agenda 
since 1973. This has met with strong 
opposition from some of the members of 
the Committee, especially Australia, and 
from the United States. 


Small territories 

A number of small territories were not 
included on the original list of 1946 nor 
on the initial list established by the 
Committee of Twenty-four in 1963. 
There has not been any pressure to add 
these territories to the Committee's list, 
mainly because of their small size and 
population, the fact that neither the 
administering powers concerned nor any 
other countries have considered it to be 
in their interests to do so, or the fact that 
they do not meet the criteria established 
in the annex to U.N. General Assembly 
resolution 1541 (XV) of 15 December 
1960, ‘Principles which should guide 
members in determining whether or not 
an obligation exists to transmit the 
information called for under Article 73 (e) 
of the Charter’.! 

Africa continues to remain the centre 
of the world’s major colonial problems 
with the situations in Namibia and 
Southern Rhodesia being objects of 
serious international concern. So long as 


DECOLONISATION 


the inhabitants of these territories are 
denied the right to self-determination, 
the situations will continue to be pressing. 
However, as a result of the decolonisation 
of Portugal's former colonial territories, 
an increasing amount of attention will 

be given to the small territories, whose 
problems on the whole tend to be more 
complex. Their future development and 
constitutional status will evolve against 

a background of historical, economic and 
sociological factors which in many cases 
do not point to an easy or obvious 
solution. Another factor which will 
complicate the process of self- 
determination for the smaller territories is 
the question of sovereignty. For example, 
United Kingdom and Spain both claim 
sovereignty over Gibraltar and United 
Kingdom and Argentina dispute the 
question of sovereignty over the 

Falkland Islands. 

The decolonisation process is reaching 
its final stages. The course of that process 
is reflected in the membership of the 
United Nations which consisted of 
fifty-one states when it was founded in 
1945 and now stands at 147. The great 
emphasis that decolonisation placed on 
political freedom is being shifted now, 
mainly at the instigation of the new 
countries that it spawned, to increasing 
demands for a more equitable economic 
order. 


1 In summary, according to the criteria set out 

in the annex, the relevant territories are those: 

= whose peoples have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government, i.e. the territory 
has not emerged as a sovereign independent 
state, or become integrated with an independent 
state or achieved a status of free association 
with an independent state. 

a which are geographically separate and distinct 
ethnically and/or culturally from the 
administering country; and “ 

= in which additional elements exist which may 
be among other things of an administrative, 
political, juridical, economic or historical nature 
which affect the relationship between the 
metropolitan state and the territory concerned 
in a manner which arbitrarily places the latter 
in a position or status of subordination. 
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LAW OF THE SEA 


Fifth Session of the Law of the Sea Conference 


The Fifth Session of the Third United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea held in New York from 
2 August to 17 September 1976, was not as successful as hoped but was not wholly unrewarding. It 
had been hoped that the Conference could resolve, during the first four weeks of the Session, the key 
outstanding issues upon which agreement is required if a widely accepted multilateral Law of the Sea 


Convention is to be achieved. 


In the event the entire Session was devoted to 
these issues but no significant progress was 
achieved. No concrete product akin to the 
Revised Single Negotiating Text (RSNT) of the 
Fourth Session or the Single Negotiating Text (SNT) 
of the Third Session was produced although the 
President of the Conference is expected to issue 
soon a Revised Single Negotiating Text of the 
Dispute Settlement provisions. 

Taken overall, however, the results of the 
Conference up to the end of the Fifth Session 
are not unsatisfactory from Australia’s point of 
view, assuming that they are to be followed by 
further steps towards the conclusion of a 
comprehensive Law of the Sea Convention. 

The Fifth Session has served to consolidate work 
done at the previous sessions. At the Second 
Session in Caracas general discussion took place 
and the main trends on various issues were 
identified. At the Third Session in Geneva debate 
was concentrated on specific issues, differences 
in some important areas were narrowed, and the 
Informal Single Negotiating Text was 

produced as a basis for further negotiation. The 
Fourth Session in New York further reviewed the 
issues not satisfactorily dealt with in the SNT and 
produced the Revised SNT which represented 

a very satisfactory document for discussion. 

The technique of seeking to progressively refine 
the Text by discussion and by introducing 
modifications at the initiative of Committee 
Chairmen or the President of the Conference 

has betn slowly developed to build up the wide 
support which is essential for the success of the 
Conference. The differences which existed at the 
Fifth Session should not disguise the fact that 
large areas of the Revised Single Negotiating 
Text now enjoy a broad measure of support at 
the Conference. 

In retrospect, the Fifth Session suffered 
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noticeably from the lack of time governments 
had to prepare for it. The Fourth Session, which 
finished only in May 1976!, was the first to have 
before it a comprehensive, though informal, text 
which contained the broad outline of a possible 
Law of the Sea Convention. In an effort to break 
the back of the negotiation the Conference 
departed from its usual practice and scheduled 

a second meeting during 1976. As a result 
governments had less than three months to 
examine the Revised Single Negotiating Text 
and carry out the necessary consultations before 
the opening of the Fifth Session. 

A notable feature of the Fifth Session was the 
polarisation of views between the advanced 
industrial countries and the developing countries 
over the exploitation of the resources of the 
seabed beyond national jurisdiction. If anything, 
there seemed to be a hardening of attitudes 
towards the vexed question of who should 
exploit the area beyond national jurisdiction and 
the associated questions of the powers of the 
proposed ‘international seabed authority’ to 
control exploration and exploitation and to grant 
access to the ‘area’. 

A substantial difference of view remains on the 
meaning and application of the ‘common heritage 
of mankind’ principle. Developed and socialist 
states interpret the principle as meaning that 
every state and its nationals have equal rights to 
explore and exploit the ‘area’. They have 
consequently sought to establish in the 
Convention provisions which give an assured 
right of access to the ‘area’ by states. entities 
sponsored by states, as well as by the proposed 
‘enterprise’. This has become known as the 


—_e—eeeeeeeeee— 


1 For a description of this Session see the June 1976 edition 
of this publication. 


‘parallel’ system. Such bodies should, having 
satisfied the ‘authority’ of their financial and 
technical standing, have the right to conclude a 
contract with the ‘authority’ to undertake activities 
in the ‘area’. They accept that the ‘authority’ 
should have effective financial and administrative 
control but are not prepared to accept that it 
should have discretionary power to preclude 
access. 

Developing countries on the other hand argue 
that the ‘common heritage’ principle dictates a 
predominant role for the ‘authority’ since only it 
would represent the interests of all mankind. 
They therefore support the establishment of an 
authority which has full and effective control 
over activities in the ‘area’. All activities should be 
conducted exclusively by the ‘authority’ directly 
through the ‘enterprise’ or as determined by the 
‘authority’ and the ‘authority’ should have the 
right to refuse access. 

During the Session neither the developed nor 
the developing countries were prepared to 
concede previously stated positions. As a result 
no substantive progress was made. The issues 
have, however, become clearly defined and it has 
become obvious to all delegations that unless 
there is a general political willingness by 
governments to agree on the system of 
exploitation the Committee can make no further 
progress towards a comprehensive convention. 


The closing meeting on 

17 September 1976 of the 
Fifth Session of the Third 
United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea. 
(United Nations Photograph ). 


LAW OF THE SEA 


In this connection the United States Secretary of 
State, Dr H. Kissinger, indicated on 1 September 
that although the United States insisted on a 
system of exploitation which would provide an 
assured right of access to the ‘area’ to states, 
companies and the proposed ‘enterprise’, his 
country would consider arrangements to finance 
the ‘enterprise’ and would be prepared to 
participate in the transfer of technology to it and 
would agree to a review of the system of 
exploitation after a period of twenty-five years. 
These proposals were not elaborated further at 
the Session but if developed further before the 
next Session, they may facilitate more effective 
negotiations in the First Committee. 


The deadlock in the First Committee was 
probably at the root of the reluctance of many 
delegations, particularly developing country 
delegations, to see a final resolution on other 
important issues before the Conference. The 
Second Committee, which is charged with the 
task of determining the area of national 
jurisdiction and elaborating the rights and duties 
of states in that area, concentrated on a number 
of priority issues: 


(i) The legal status of the exclusive economic 
zone (EEZ). The rights of coastal states in 
the EEZ and the rights and interests of third 
parties and other states in the EEZ. 
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LAW OF THE SEA 


(ii) Right of access to and from the sea and 
freedom of access for landlocked countries. 

(iii) Revenue sharing on the continental shelf 
beyond 200 miles. 

(iv) The definition of the outer edge of the 
continental margin. 


On the important question of the legal status 
of the exclusive economic zone the central issue 
was whether the EEZ is a zone of the high seas 
in which the coastal state has certain functional 
rights, whether it is more akin to the territorial 
sea or whether (as the Chairman of the Second 
Committee had proposed) it is a zone su/ generis 
being neither territorial sea nor high seas. There 
was movement towards a solution of this issue 
on the basis that it is neither territorial sea nor 
high seas. Several formulations have been 
presented which could provide the basis for an 
eventual compromise. 


Some progress was made in informal negotiations 


on the demand by the land-locked and 
geographically disadvantaged states to access to 
the living resources of the EEZs of other countries 
and for right of access to and from the sea and 
freedom of transit. However, there is as yet no 
resolution of this issue. 

There was a strong trend to confirm the 
sovereign rights of states over their continental 
shelves to the outer edge of the margin provided 
there is provision for the international community 
generally to derive some benefit from the 
exploitation of the resources of the shelf beyond 
200 miles. This concept of ‘revenue sharing’ is 
one that has been opposed by Australia. 

The question of straits used for international 
navigation was also briefly considered. The 
concept of ‘transit passage’ (the exercise of the 
freedom of navigation and overflight through the 
Strait solely for the purpose of continuous and 
expeditious transit) embodied in the Revised 
Single Negotiating Text appeared to provide an 
acceptable solution for a wide majority of 
delegations. 

In the Third Committee discussion of marine 
scientific research centred on the question of 
whether the consent of the coastal state should 
be required before research could be undertaken 
in the EEZ. Researching states maintained firmly 
. that research (other than certain clearly defined 
categories such as research concerning resources) 
should not be subject to the consent of the 
coastal state. Developing countries resisted this 
stand and sought provision for the requirement 
of consent for all scientific research in the EEZ. 
This reflected a concern that coastal states 
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should have the right to exclude from their 
economic zones any activities which might affect 
their national security or economic interests. 

Part of the problem is one of differing conceptions 
of the nature of the EEZ. But the differences also 
reflect the demand of some coastal states for 
greater control over scientific research activities 

in off-shore areas. 

Discussion of the question of vessel-sourced 
pollution tended to assume something of the 
character of a debate on the extent of coastal 
State sovereignty in the territorial sea. There was 
also extensive debate concerning the powers of 
the coastal state with respect to vessel-sourced 
pollution in the EEZ. Notwithstanding differences 
on a number of issues, the debate appeared to 
suggest that generally the provisions of this 
section of the RSNT enjoyed broad support in 
the Conference. 

Discussion on the role of the ‘international 
seabed authority’ in the transfer of marine 
technology was inconclusive. 

The Disputes Settlement provisions of the 
Revised Single Negotiating Text were considered 
for the first time by the Plenary of the Conference. 
It was apparent at the outset that most states had 
come to accept the concept of compulsory 
jurisdiction. There were, however, differences of 
views as to whether provision should exist for 
the compulsory settlement of disputes arising in 
the EEZ. There were also differences concerning 
the question of access to dispute settlement 
machinery. The President of the Conference has 
let it be known that he would prepare a revision 
of Part IV of the Text to stand with the other 
three Parts of the Revised Single Negotiating Text. 

It is too early to say whether the Conference 
will succeed or fail. But it cannot be said that 
attitudes are so widely separated or so deeply 
entrenched that agreement is impossible. The 
work of the Fifth Session demonstrated that with 
some significant exceptions, the Revised Single 
Negotiating Text, at least as far as the Second 
and Third Committees were concerned, had a 
wide measure of acceptability. It is in the area of 
the seabed beyond national jurisdiction that the 
differences between delegations have been most 
pronounced. A major effort of political will is 
needed if there is to be a resolution of issues 
which have emerged as the major obstacle to 
further progress at the Conference. The Sixth 
Session of the Conference will be held in New 
York for seven or eight weeks com mencing on 
23 May 1977. In the first two or three weeks of 
the Session there will be a concentration on 
matters being dealt with by the First Committee. 


JAPAN 


Japanese election 


Japan's ruling Liberal Democratic Party (LD P) suffered a serious setback on 5 December in the 
thirty-fourth general election for the House of Representatives. 


For the first time since the party’s foundation Party suffered a drastic loss of seats even though 
in 1955, its endorsed candidates failed to win a its share of the popular vote was hardly changed. 
majority of the seats at stake, which at this The outcome was mixed for the Japan Socialist 
election were increased by twenty to 511. Party. It increased its overall representation 
However, the effect of the setback was partly modestly, but its share of the popular vote 
offset by the success of twenty-one independent declined and four prominent party leaders were 
candidates, about fourteen of whom are expected unexpectedly defeated. 
either to join the LDP or to support it consistently This latter development was part of a general 
in the Diet. This will enable the LDP to remain reaction against older candidates, a trend which 
in power with a reduced majority, although there was also reflected in the defeat of some senior 
may be weakening of its control over legislation LDP incumbents. 


in some of the Lower House Standing Committees. 

The number of seats won by each party and 
its percentage of the total vote are given below, 
the figures in brackets indicating the result of the 
previous general election in 1972. Liberal 
Democratic Party, 249 seats (previously 271), 
percentage of vote 41.78 (previously 46.85) ; 
Japan Socialist Party, 123 (118), 20.69 (21.90) ; 
Komeito, 55 (29), 10.91 (8.46) ; Democratic 
Socialist Party, 29 (19), 6.28 (6.98) ; New Liberal 
Club, 17 (0), 4.18 (0); Japan Communist Party, 
17 (38), 10.38 (10.49) ; Independents, 21 (16), 
5.78 (5.32) ; total seats 511 (491) 

Although there was a marked slump in the 
Liberal Democratic Party's share of the total 
vote, there was no corresponding movement of 
votes to the left-wing alternatives of the Japan 
Socialist Party and the Japan Communist Party. 
Rather, a sizeable number of former LDP 
supporters apparently chose to vote for 
conservative independents or the LDP splinter 
group, the New Liberal Club, which has now 
emerged as a force in its own right. 

As part of the same phenomenon, where some 
voters looked for moderate alternatives to the 
LDP, impressive gains were registered by two 
opposition parties, Komeito and the Democratic 





“2 Former Finance Minister, Mr Takeo Fukuda, 
Socialist Party. who succeeded Mr Takeo Miki as Prime 
On the other hand, the Japan Communist Minister of Japan on 24 December 1976. 
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ANGOLA 


Angola: First anniversary of independence 


The People’s Republic of Angola (PRA) completed its first year of independence on 11 November. 
The eve of the anniversary coincided with a large Government military offensive in southern Angola 
against guerillas of a rival former liberation party causing a new flow of refugees across the border 


into Namibia. 


Following Portugal's withdrawal and the 
granting of independence a year ago the main 
liberation groups—the Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA), the National 
Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA), and the National Front for the 
Liberation of Angola (FNLA)—were left fighting 
for supremacy. The three groups tended to be 
organised on a regional and ethnic basis. 

The MPLA, which had declared itself the 
Government, received considerable assistance 
from the Soviet Union and Cuba and was 
ultimately able to establish dominance. 

In its last major conventional military 
engagement against UNITA’s strongholds in the 
south in February 1976, many Cuban troops 
fought with the MPLA and UNITA has since 
resorted to a guerilla campaign. 

The MPLA Government gained early recognition 
from communist countries and from a number of 
African countries and has now received wide 
international recognition. Most Western 
European countries as well as New Zealand and 
Japan, recognised it in February 1976. The 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU), admitted 
Angola to membership on 11 February, after 
South Africa’s military intervention on the side 
of UNITA became known. The OAU has since 
been successful in its campaign for Angolan 
membership of the United Nations. Australia 
recognised the Angolan Government in April 
1976. 

Angola severed links with Portugal in April 1976 
following MPLA charges that Portugal was 
supporting its opponents in Angola and some 
Portuguese citizens were detained and accused 
of political and economic sabotage. 

Sinee independence, Angola's foreign policy 
has been strongly oriented towards the Soviet 
Union and Cuba. The Angolan Prime Minister, 
Mr Lopo de Nascimento, visited the USSR in 
May, and signed a wide-ranging ‘Declaration on 
the Basic Principles of Friendly Relations and 
Co-operation between the USSR and the PRA’. 
Subsequently President Neto visited the USSR in 
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October and signed a twenty-year treaty of 
friendship and co-operation, and an inter-party 
co-operation agreement. The agreements provide 
the basis for continuing USSR assistance to 
Angola in the development of its economy, 
education, public health and trade, as well as 
making provision for cultural ties. 

President Neto also visited Cuba in July 1976 
with the object of maintaining Cuban advisory 
and technical assistance, particularly in the public 
health, construction, education and agricultural 
sectors. The Cuban Prime Minister, Dr Fidel 
Castro, in a speech oh 26 July, announced that 
military personnel no longer needed in Angola 
would be withdrawn, while Cuba would continue 
to provide Angola with technical co-operation 
in a number of fields. : 

Following the withdrawal of South African 
troops from Angola at the end of March the 
MPLA reached a working arrangement with 
South Africa to co-operate on the construction 
of a hydro-electric project on the Cunene River 
at Calueque and Ruacana in the border region 
between Angola and Namibia. Since then, South 
Africa's failure to achieve a political settlement in 
Namibia and the increasing threat of incursions 
into Namibia by South-West African People’s 
Organisation (SWAPO) guerillas based in Angola 
has led to a suspension of work and to increased 
tension between South Africa and Angola. 

The MPLA has had some success in 
establishing administrative control through much 
of the country under the direction of its Political 
Bureau and Central Committees. However, 
UNITA claims to operate in eight provinces in 
the central plateau of the country, an area which 
includes almost forty per cent of Angola's 
population. 

Angola's economy is a long way from 
recovering from its dislocation by the civil war. 

It is estimated that coffee production will take 
five years to return to former levels, while the 
mineral, oil, and transport industries will also 
take time and substantial foreign 

assistance. 


INDIA-BANGLADESH 


India and Bangladesh: Elections postponed 


The Governments of both India and Bangladesh have recently announced the postponement of elections 


scheduled for early 1977. 


For India this means a continuation of the 
emergency and rule by Mrs Gandhi's Congress 
Party. For Bangladesh it indicates a further 


postponement of a return to multi-party democracy 


initiated rather tentatively by the Martial Law 
Administration in August. 


India 

The Indian Law Minister, Mr H. R. Gokhale, 
announced on 30 October that the Government 
had decided to defer elections for yet another 
year, extending the life of the present Lok Sabha 
(Lower House) until March 1978. The Minister 
said the Government had taken this decision in 


order ‘to consolidate the gains of the emergency’. 


The Lok Sabha’‘s normal five-year term would 
have expired in March 1976. Instead, due to the 
state of emergency, it was earlier extended until 
March 1977. 

Voting to approve the second postponement 
was held in early November and the Bill was 
passed by a vote of 180 to thirty-four. These 
figures do not register, however, the votes of the 
opposition parties which had boycotted the 
parliamentary session in protest at the 
€onstitutional Amendment Bill. 

Opposition members called the Bill a 
“subversion of the sovereignty of the people’. 

At least two newspapers, the conservative Indian 
Express and the pro-communist Patriot 
published editorials disagreeing with the 
Government. The leader of the Communist Party 
ef India (CPI), Mr Inderjit Gupta, also strongly 
criticised the move. This was in contrast to the 
support the CPI was giving the Government 
during this same period for the Constitutional 
Amendment Bill. 

The Government's decision surprised many 
observers who considered that, had the elections 
been held as scheduled, the Government would 
have increased its majority. The generally 
favourable economic situation would probably 


have been an important factor. On the other 
hand, the Government's popularity may have 
suffered recently as a result of reactions, 
particularly by Moslems, to the acceleration of 
the official sterilisation campaign. 


Bangladesh 

In an address to the nation on 21 November, 
Bangladeshi President, Mr A. M. Sayem, announced 
the ‘unavoidable’ postponement of general 
elections. However, plans to hold local elections 
in mid-January will still go ahead. 

President Sayem asserted that, despite economic 
progress and an improved sense of security, the 
postponement was necessitated by the rivalry 
and confusion among political parties and the 
deteriorating law and order situation. As examples 
of the latter, he cited clashes between students 
at Dacca University, border pressures and the 
serious threat posed by the Farakka Barrage 
issue. He referred to the opposition of the general 
public and numerous political leaders to the 
holding of elections until general security and 
economic stability had been achieved. 

it is not clear what role the political parties 
will play in the phased program of local elections. 
Since President Sayem’s announcement, the two 
most important political parties, the Awami 
League and the Democratic League, have been 
emasculated by the arrest of their leaders and 
some prominent party officials on charges of 
corruption and prejudicial activities against the 
state. 

The arrests suggest that General Ziaur Rahman, 
who has become Chief Martial Law Administrator, 
may have suspected that a covert movement was 
afoot to organise a concerted opposition to the 
postponement of elections. It is relevant that, 
prior to the arrests, the Awami League was the 
only party with an effective local organisation 
and, therefore, likely to gain from the proposed 
elections at the grassroot level. 
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PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES 


Foreign Affairs and Defence Committees of the 
Parliament: Activities during 1976 


Under existing arrangements two Parliamentary Committees are active on a continuing basis in 
consideration of foreign affairs matters. These are the Joint (that is Senate and House of Representatives) 
Parliamentary Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence and the Senate Standing Committee on Foreign 


Affairs and Defence. 


The Senate Standing Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence was one of seven general 
purpose and legislative standing committees 
defined by the Senate in June 1970. The 
Committee was formally constituted in October 
1971 under the Chairmanship of Senator J. P. 
Sim, who, during the current Thirtieth Parliament, 
is again Chairman of the six-member Committee. 
In previous years the Committee has presented 
substantive reports on ‘Japan’ (1973), ‘The 
Australian Army’ (1974) and the ‘United Nations 
Involvement with Australia’s Territories’ (1975). 

In 1976 the Senate Committee has continued 
an inquiry on ‘Australia and the Refugee Problem’, 
with particular reference to Vietnamese refugees, 
and presented its report on 1 December. The 
and Senate Committee began work in April 1976 on 
a study of ‘Australia and the Indian Ocean Region’, 
and presented its report on this matter on 
30 November. The Department of Foreign Affairs 
has been a major participant in both of these 
inquiries, supplying detailed written submissions 
and representatives to give evidence at public and 
in camera hearings. 

The Senate Committee will next proceed to an 
inquiry on Australia’s role in the South Pacific 
region. Another reference to be taken up at a 
later date relates to the proposed New 
International Economic Order. 

The Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs was 
first constituted by resolution of the two Houses 
in 1952. Until 1967 the Australian Labor Party 
refused to nominate representatives on the 
Committee, owing to certain objections held by 
Dr H. V. Evatt and Mr A. A. Calwell. In 1973 the 
Committee's terms of reference were expanded 
to include defence matters, and its name changed 
to Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence. 

The Joint Committee, as appointed by the 
Thirtieth Parliament, includes seven senators and 
fourteen members of the House of Representatives. 
Under the Chairmanship of Senator Sir Magnus 
Cormack (who joined the Committee in 1965 
and was previously Chairman between 1967 and 
1969) the Joint Committee has pursued an active 
program of meetings and has operated three 
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sub-committees, two of which have studied 
foreign affairs matters, while the third has dealt 
with a defence subject. The Department of 
Foreign Affairs has given detailed written and 
oral evidence to the first two Sub-Committees, 
which have recently reported to both Houses on 
the topics ‘Territorial Boundaries with particular 
reference to Torres Strait’, and ‘The Lebanon 
Crisis—humanitarian aspects’, respectively. 

The broad aim of full committee briefing 
sessions has been to examine great power 
relationships. During 1976 the Committee has 
heard several senior Departmental officers and 
Heads of Mission who are in Canberra for 
consultations. Following an address, speakers 
received intensive questioning on their subject 
of speciality. In this way the Committee members 
have not only developed their consideration of 
great power relationships but also of a variety 
of important foreign affairs issues. 

Joint Committee members have also had 
opportunities to meet overseas visitors, such as a 
group of visiting Japanese journalists in June, 

a visiting Iranian journalist in October, and a 
visiting Indonesian journalist in December. 

Among other activities in 1976, the Committee 
concluded an inquiry begun during the twenty- 
ninth Parliament on dual nationality. The 
recommendations of this report are at present 
being studied interdepartmentally. Mr R. Jacobi, 
at the direction of the Committee, has collected 
information on Southern Africa, with particular 
reference to resources, to facilitate further 
consideration of this matter by his Committee 
colleagues. Some preliminary discussion has also 
concerned the rights of Jews in the Soviet Union, 
which was referred to the Committee pursuant 
to a petition presented by Mr W. C. Wentworth 
in the House of Representatives on 2 November. 


Senate Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and Defence 

Chairman 

Senator J. P. Sim 

Senators 

Senator C. G. Primmer (Deputy Chairman) 


Senator J. W. Knight 
Senator G. D. McIntosh 
Senator D. B. Scott 
Senator K. W. Sibraa 


Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence 
Chairman 

Senator Sir Magnus Cormack 

Senators 

Senator R. Bishop 

Senator D. B. Scott 

Senator K. W. Sibraa 

Senator J. P. Sim 

Senator J. M. Wheeldon 

Senator H. W. Young 


NAURU 


Members of the House of Representatives 
Mr J. L. Armitage 

Mr K. E. Beazley (Deputy Chairman) 
Mr N. A. Brown 

Mr G. M. Bryant 

Mr K. L. Fry 

Mr R. V. Garland 

Mr D. J. Hamer 

Mr R. Jacobi 

Dr R. Klugman 

Mr M. J. Neil 

Mr |. L. Robinson 

Mr R. F. Shipton 

Mr J. R. Short 

Col. J. W. Sullivan 


Visit of President Hammer DeRoburt 


The President of Nauru, Mr Hammer DeRoburt, made an official visit to Australia from 9 to 16 December. 


During the visit the President held discussions 
on a broad range of matters of bilateral and 
regional concern with the Australian Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, and with 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock. 

Discussions were also held with the Treasurer, 
Mr P. R. Lynch; the Minister for Administrative 
Services. Senator R. G. Withers; the Minister for 


‘The then President of Nauru, 
Mr Hammer DeRoburt 
(centre), with the Australian 
Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser (right), and 
the Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock (left), 
during Mr Hammer DeRoburt's 
visit to Canberra in 
December 1976. 


Transport, Mr P. J. Nixon and the Acting Minister 
for Overseas Trade, Mr J. W. Howard. 
These discussions focused on such matters as 
Nauru House, the operation of the Bank of 
Nauru as well as civil aviation issues. 

The President's itinerary included official 
engagements in the capitals of the three eastern 
States as well as Cairns and Townsville. 
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Visit by Italian minister 


The Italian Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Franco Foschi, who has responsibilities for emigration, 
cultural, technical and scientific co-operation matters, visited Australia as a guest of the Government 


from 30 November to 11 December. 


Mr Foschi was accompanied by the Director- 
General of Cultural, Scientific and Technical 
Co-operation in the Italian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Ambassador Cordero di Montezemolo. 

During his visit, Mr Foschi met the Australian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock; the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr M. J. R. MacKellar ; the Minister for 
Employment and Industrial Relations, Mr A. A. 
Street; the Minister for Education, Senator J. L. 
Carrick and the Minister for Social Security, 
Senator M. G. C. Guilfoyle. They discussed 
principally questions related to Australia’s 
immigration program and settlement arrangements 
for Italian immigrants. 

It was agreed during Mr Foschi's visit that a 


The Australian Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr M. J. R. MacKellar 
(second from right), with the 
/talian Deputy Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr F. Foschi 
(second from left); the 
Director-General of Cultural 
Scientific and Technical 
Co-operation in the Italian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Ambassador Cordero di 
Montezemolo (left); and the 
/talian Ambassador to 
Australia, Mr P. Canali (right), 
during Mr Foschi's recent 

visit to Australia. 
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meeting of the Joint Commission on Migration 
would be held in February 1977 in Rome at 
which, among other matters, the question of 
recognition of technical and trade qualifications, 
a teacher exchange scheme and progress towards 
a social security agreement would be examined. 
Mr Foschi and Ambassador Montezemolo also 
had discussions with officials of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and the Australia Council on 
possible future cultural exchanges under the 
Australian—Italian Cultural Agreement. 

As well as Canberra, Mr Foschi visited Brisbane, 
Sydney. Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth, where 
he met State ministers and officials as well as 
members of the Italo-Australian community. 





AID 


USSR-Yugoslavia: Visit of Mr Brezhnev 


The official visit of Soviet leader Mr L. |. Brezhnev to Yugoslavia from 15 to 17 November was stated 


by both sides to have been successful. 


An important outcome for Yugoslavia was the 
Soviet reaffirmation of principles set out in 1955, 
1956 and 1971 recognising Yugoslavia’s separate 
path to socialism. 

The communique issued at the end of the 
visit stressed the commitment of both countries 
to sovereignty, independence, equality and 
non-interference in internal affairs. Such 
reassurances will be well received by Yugoslavia 
which had emphasised these points at the Berlin 
Conference of European Communist and Worker's 
Parties in June 1976. 

The USSR obtained Yugoslavia’s agreement to 
expand party and government contacts and 


support for several Soviet foreign policy proposals 
such as the convening of a world disarmament 
conference and the conclusion of a treaty on the 
non-use of force in international relations. 

During his visit Mr Brezhnev assured Yugoslavia’s 
President Tito that the USSR did not intend to 
invade Yugoslavia, but, after Mr Brezhnev's 
departure, the Yugoslav Official News Agency, 
Tanjug, broadcast extracts from a statement 
presented by President Tito to the Federal 
Assembly warning that the country had to be 
prepared to defend itself against attempts at 
interference. 


Aid and the Commonwealth 


More than eighty per cent of all Australian official development assistance (ODA) goes to Commonwealth 


countries, mostly to Papua New Guinea. 


Multilateral aid 

The Commonwealth Secretariat in London has 
developed beyond its original purpose of 
organising and servicing intra- Commonwealth 
co-operation and being merely an instrument of 
consultation. The acquisition of an operational 
arm in the form of the Commonwealth Fund 
for Technical Co-operation (CFTC) in 1971 has 
enabled the Secretariat to meet a whole range of 
needs and aspirations of its members and is the 
most versatile channel for Commonwealth aid. 

It is not surprising that CFTC has grown 
rapidly since its foundation, with a budget 
then of £400000. Approved planned expenditure 
amounted to £3.5 m in 1974-75; £5.5 m in 
1975-76: and is projected to increase to £7 m 
in 1976-77. The Australian contribution was 
increased from $700 000 in 1975-76 to $830 000 
in 1976-77. The expansion of the CFTC budget 
reflects the continuing increase in the flow of 
requests from Commonwealth developing 
countries under the fund’s programs of general 
technical assistance, export market development 


and education and training; and for the specialised 
advisory services provided by the Headquarters 
Technical Assistance Group. Papua New Guinea 

is the major recipient of CFTC assistance. 


Bilateral aid 

Australia also provides aid to Commonwealth 
countries under bilateral aid schemes including 
the Special Commonwealth African Assistance 
program, the South Pacific Aid Program and the 
Colombo Plan. 

In 1976-77 Australia will contribute $1.451 m 
to the Commonwealth Co-operation in Education 
Scheme (CCE). A major aspect of CCE is the 
provision, through the Commonwealth Scholar- 
ship and Fellowship Plan, of academic training 
for staff of tertiary institutions in developing 
countries. Australia has given a commitment to 
maintain about 100 awards in Australia in any 
year. About 115-120 training awards are given 
annually to provide programs for teachers and 
education administrators. These programs 
normally run for about one year. 
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Other assistance under CCE is given by 
providing long-term and short-term educational 
advisers and by supporting short-term in-country 
training courses for persons involved in education 
in developing Commonwealth countries. 

In 1976-77 Australia will also contribute to the 
following Commonwealth funds: Commonwealth 
Youth Program ($60000) Special Commonwealth 
Program for Assisting Education of Rhodesian 
Africans ($50000). 

The following table shows Australian ODA 
net bilateral disbursements to Commonwealth 
countries for the year ended 31 December 1975 
( $’000) : 


Africa 

Botswana è ; i ; ; 17 
East African Community . : 22 
Gambia : Á - i À 35 
Ghana 199 
Kenya : ; ; i ; 490 
Lesotho : ; 71 
Malawi ; 64 
Mauritius 1482 
Nigeria 159 
Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 40 
Swaziland 20 
Uganda 122 
Tanzania 1774 
Zambia 151 


America 
Antigua 1 
Barbados 13 
Bermuda 2 
Guyana 15 
Jamaica 25 
St Lucia 5 6 
Trinidad & Tobago 12 
Asia 
Bangladesh 12 351 
Brunei i 
Hong Kong 6 
India 10 660 
Malaysia ; 4 662 
Republic of Maldives : 72 
Singapore. F f ; : 797 
Sri Lanka 6 890 
Oceania 
Fiji ; ; ; i i 3161 
Gilbert & Ellice Is. 143 
New Hebrides ; ‘ , 101 
Papua New Guinea d . 224754 
Solomon Is. , ; 353 
Tonga } i ; ; ; 625 
Western Samoa i ' - ; 2184 
Europe 
Cyprus . : > : i 103 
Malta 7 
TOTAL 271 594 


* Less than $500. 


Visit by Turkish parliamentary delegation 


A delegation of ten Turkish parliamentarians drawn from the Turkish Senate and National Assembly led 
by the Senior Vice-President of the Senate, Senator Mehmet Unaldi, visited Australia from 23 November 


to 4 December 1976. 


The delegation visited New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania as well as 
Canberra, following a program which enabled 
the visitors to meet State and Federal ministers 
and Members of Parliament and to gather broad 
impressions of the economy and society of 
Australia. In Sydney and Melbourne the 
delegation met members of the local Turkish 
community which numbers over 30 000. 

During a luncheon in Canberra given by the 
Presiding Officers of the Australian Parliament, 
Senator Unaldi referred to the links between 
Turkey and Australia forged in the Gallipoli 
campaign of 1915 and strengthened since 
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through trade, migration and mutual co-operation 
in international organisations. Senator Unaldi 
and other members of the delegation later called 
on the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

the Hon. Andrew Peacock, the Minister for 
Immigration, and Ethnic Affairs, Mr M. J. R. 
MacKellar, and the Leader of the Opposition, 

Mr E. G. Whitlam. 

While in South Australia, the President of the 
Australian Senate, Senator C. L. Laucke, 
accompanied the delegation on a tour of the 
Barossa Valley. Hospitality was also extended 
by the Presiding Officers of the Parliaments of 
South Australia and Tasmania. 


BUDGET 


Department of Foreign Affairs: 1976-77 budget 


The budget of the Department of Foreign Affairs in the 1976-77 financial year provides for expenditure 
of $82 130 000, spread over four areas: expenditure in Australia and contributions to overseas 
organisations ; expenditure overseas ; capital works; and services in Australia and overseas. (Expenditure 
of the Aid Bureau, formerly the Australian Development Assistance Agency (DAAA) is not covered 

im this article). 


The total of $82 130 000 represents an increase representation at international conferences—only 


of about 13.5 per cent over actual expenditure ten per cent of Australian representatives come 
in 1975-76 (for a breakdown of the total see from the Department of Foreign Affairs—and the 
table at end of article). However, these figures cost of all phone calls from the switchboard of 
aione do not give a complete accounting of the the Administrative Building, which accommodates 
cost of operating the Department of Foreign other Government offices besides the Department 
Affairs. On the one hand the costs of buildings, of Foreign Affairs. 
rent, furniture, vehicles and maintenance are borne The Department's estimates also cover a great 
on the votes of the Overseas Property Bureau, and many items, including relief for distressed 
to this extent the administrative costs are Australians overseas, grants to the Australian 
understated. Institute of International Affairs and the U.N. 

On the other hand the Department's estimates Association of Australia, contributions to the 
also include common services provided by the administrative budgets of international 
Department to all other Departments. Overseas organisations, and the cost of non-beneficial 
this includes all locally-engaged staff (except rates charged on diplomatic missions in Australia. 
those employed by the Department of Overseas This year’s figures include a number of new and 
Trade), administrative costs and cables. In unavoidable items. An increase of $3 million 
Australia common services include the cost of compared with last year’s expenditure derives 
sending cables on behalf of all Departments, from the installation of computers for the new 


Department of Foreign Affairs—Expenditure 


Actual 
Expenditure 1976-77 
1975-76 Budget Increase 
ee ey Be ae ee ee 
Salaries 12 854 466 13 423 400 568 934 
Administration 7 355 364 9 373 800 2 018 436 
Other Services 1 829 086 1 961 000 131 914 
international Organisations 9 583 564 10 428 800 845 236 
bat He i ea eee De ee 
‘Total 31 622 480 35 187 000 3 564 520 
Pe S ee SAE hee BE 
Overseas Salaries 29 992 334 30 550 000 557 666 
Overseas Administration 10 589 633 12 706 000 2 116 367 
LARU o ee ee a eee 
Total 40 581 967 43 256 000 2 674 033 
as Se ee ee PS E a ae 
‘Capital Works 181 163 3 121 000 2 939 837 
Other Services — 566 000 566 000 
se ee ee pee Ce Be N E 
Grand Total 72 385 610 82 130 000 9 744 390 


aa 
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UNICEF 


communications network which is to come into 
Operation in mid-1977. A further $1 million 
increase relates to other communications 
equipment. 


International organisations require an additional 
$1 million compared with the amount made 
available last year. Also, the estimates include a 
a contribution of $250 000 to Italian earthquake 
relief, and $560 000 towards a gift for Papua New 
Guinea's independence. This gift will be a National 


Library and expenditure will continuein future years. 


If these rather exceptional items are excluded, 
the total increase this year on the actual 
expenditure last year to administer the Department 
is approximately six per cent. 

The Department is also a minor contributor to 
revenue, most of which comes from payment for 
passports, estimated to be $7 million. This is 
nearly $2 million more than in the previous year, 
during which the price of passports was increased 
from $10 to $20. 


Australia sponsors UNICEF concert 


The Australian Ambassador to the United Nations New York, Mr R. L. Harry, has handed a cheque for 
$US80 000 to the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF). 


The contribution represents proceeds of an 
all-Australian variety concert at United Nations 
Headquarters on 12 December. The concert was 
in celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of 
UNICEF. 

A wide range of Australia’s leading performers 
in opera, theatre and ballet took part, including 
Joan Sutherland, June Bronhill, Cyril Ritchard, 
Rolf Harris, Barry Crocker, Marilyn Rowe and 
John Meehan. The performers donated their 
services to the UNICEF concert. Costs of the 
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concert were borne by the Australian 
Government. 

The concert was well received by a near 
Capacity audience of over 1500 people. In 
accepting the cheque for the proceeds of the 
concert, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, Mr K. Waldheim, and the Executive 
Director of UNICEF, Mr H. R. Labouissie, paid 
tribute to Australia’s initiative and generosity. 

The concert is expected to be shown on television 
in Australia, on Channel 9, early in 1977. 


Australian entertainer, 

Mr Barry Crocker, and section 
of the near-capacity audience 
at the UNICEF concert in the 
General Assembly Hall of the 
United Nations on 

12 December, (UPI 
photograph). 


UNITED NATIONS 


United Nations membership fees 


Tike United Nations system spends about $US1 500 million each year. It consists of two main groups— 
there are organs such as the Security Council, the General Assembly and special bodies which include 
the U.N. Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the U.N. Development Program (UNDP), the U.N. Environmental 
Program (UNEP). The costs of this group are met by the U.N. Regular Budget and some 


ar supplemented by voluntary contributions. 


The other group consists of specialised agencies 
dealing with items such as health, agriculture, 
l2pour and atomic energy. The specialised 
agencies operate under their own constitutions 
amd determine their own budgets. In addition, 
the World Bank (IBRD) and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) are making available over 
S5 000 million in medium and long term 
laans to member countries. 

To finance U.N. and specialised agencies 
operations, member countries contribute an 
assessed percentage of the regular budget. 

They may also make separate voluntary 
contributions to programs of the U.N. and its 
smecialised agencies. The size of the voluntary 
contribution (in Australia’s case) is determined 
by the agency's record and its relevance to 
Australia’s policy and priority in the particular 
field in which the agency operates. 


Mew assessments 

The U.N. Committee on Contributions has 
recently recommended new assessed contributions 
to the U.N. regular budget for the three years 
7977-79 by the United Nations’ 145 members. 
The recommended rate for Australia is 1.52 per 
cent, compared with 1.44 per cent for 1974-76, 
7.47 per cent for 1971-73, and 1.58 per cent for 
7968-70. A decision on-the new recommended 
contribution rates is currently being debated at 
the Thirty-First Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly. 

The increases recommended for the triennium 
1977-79 will, if passed in-toto by the General 
Assembly, result in increased contribution rates 
dr twenty-eight members, and decreased 
contributions for thirty. Of the remaining members, 
eighty-two have assessments of 0.02 per cent 
which is the ‘floor’ rate. The United States is the 
enly member assessed at the ‘ceiling’ rate of 
wventy-five per cent. 

Some of the recommended assessments for 
1977-79, for comparison are: 


1974-76 1977-79 Change 


1.44 1.52 +0.08 
3.18 2.96  —0.22 


Australia 
Canada 


China, People’s 


Republic of 5.50 5.50 _- 
France 5.86 5.66 —0.20 
German Democratic 

Republic 1.22 1.35 +0.13 
Germany, Federal 

Republic of 7.10 7.74 +0.64 
India 1.20 0.70  —0.50 
Indonesia 0.19 0.14 —0.05 
lran 0.20 0.43 +0.23 
Italy 3.60 3.30  —0.30 
Japan 4¥5 8.66 +1.51 
New Zealand 0.28 0.28 — 
Spain 0.99 1.53 +0.54 
Sweden 1.30 1.20  —0.10 
Ukrainian SSR 1.71 1.50  —0.21 
USSR 12.97 11.33 —1.64 
United Kingdom 5.31 444 —0.87 
United States 25.00 25.00 — 


For 1977-79, Australia will rank eleventh out 
of the 145 members of the United Nations, 
behind the United States, USSR, Japan, FRG, 
France, China, UK, Italy, Canada and Spain 
(in that order). 

The U.N. Committee on Contributions consists 
of thirteen persons selected on the basis of 
broad geographical representation, personal 
qualifications and experience. They serve for 
three years and retire in rotation. The present 
membership consists of representatives from 
Hungary, Japan and the U.S. (all retiring this 
year), from Brazil, Canada, Egypt, Kenya and UK 
(all due to retire in 1977), and from France, 
China, Mexico, Pakistan and the USSR (all 
retiring in 1978). 

The Committee, which advises the General 
Assembly on all questions relating to the s 
apportionment of U.N. expenses, is also 
authorised to recommend or advise on the scale 
of contributions to a U.N. specialised or other 
agency, if requested by that agency to do so. 
Otherwise, the agencies themselves determine 
member states’ contributions through their own 
finance committees. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


‘Capacity to pay’ criterion 

Methods of assessing scales of contributions 
vary, but broadly speaking follow the general 
principle of ‘capacity to pay’ with comparative 
estimates of national income asthe fairest guide. 
The main factors taken into account to prevent 
anomalous assessments include : 


= comparative income per head of population 

= the ability of members to secure foreign 
currency 

= the maximum contribution not to exceed 
twenty-five per cent 

= the minimum contribution should be 
0.02 per cent 

= an allowance formula should be applied in 


Australia’s contributions 


establishing rates of assessment for low 
per capita income countries 

= due regard should be accorded to the 
developing countries especially those with 
the lowest per capita income, in view of their 
special economic and financial problems. 


It should be noted that the United Nations 
peacekeeping forces in the Middle East (UNEF) 
are financed by contributions levied on a special 
scale of assessment. Broadly this scale involves 
a loading on the ordinary assessed rate for 
permanent members of the Security Council and 
concessions for developing countries. 
Industrialised countries pay at the same rate as 
under the regular scale. 


Australia’s contributions to the regular budgets of the United Nations and the more important specialised 


and other agencies have been: 


United Nations 

U.N. Development Program (UNDP) 
World Health Organisation (W.H.O.) 
Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 
International Labour Organisation (ILO) 


U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 


(UNESCO) 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
International Civil Aviation Organisation (ICAO) 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
World Meteorological Organisation (WMO) 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organisation (IMCO) 

U.N. Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 

U.N. Peace-keeping Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) 

U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 

U.N. Fund for Drug Abuse Control (UNFDAC) 

U.N. Environment Fund (UNEF) 


U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 


in the Near East (UNRWA) 
U.N. Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) 


U.N. Institute for Training and Research (UNITAR) 
U.N. Education and Training Program for Southern 


Africa (UNETPSA) 
U.N. Fund for Namibia (UNFN) 
U.N. Trust Fund for Southern Africa (UNTFSA) 
U.N. Emergency Force in the Middle East (UNEF) 
FAO Fertiliser Supply 
U.N. Secretary-General’s Special Account 
International Women’s Year (IWY) 
International Telecommunications Union (ITU) 
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1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
(appropriation) 

(To the nearest $ ‘000) 
2 597 3 407 3 701 
2 525 2 853 3 600 
1 083 1 336 1 700 
687 975 1 200 
590 1010 723 
739 879 895 
259 362 415 
165 192 240 
127 170 173 
90 140 175 
1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
10 16 16 
779 934 1 100 
67 78 82 
258 350 420 
70 79 82 
373 398 402 
245 286 340 
285 322 390 
20 24 29 
20 20 20 
10 25 25 
10 15 15 
958 1 048 1138 
4 450 1 530 500 
2 983 — — 
1542 1130 o 
_ 453 512 


UNITED NATIONS 


Mr Waldheim re-appointed to U.N. 


On 8 December 1976 Mr K. Waldheim was re-appointed Secretary-General of the United Nations 
fellowing the adoption by acclamation of a resolution by the General Assembly which provided for 

him to serve a second five-year term of office. This second term will end on 31 December 1981. 

The General Assembly vote followed a unanimous Security Council recommendation that Mr Waldheim 


be re-appointed. 


The Secretary-General is the Chief Executive 
Officer of the United Nations. One of his more 
important responsibilities is his power to bring 
to the attention of the Security Council any 
matter which may in his opinion threaten the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
The Secretary-General administers the Secretariat, 
@ major organ of the U.N. and is responsible for 
the appointment of U.N. staff. 

Mr Waldheim’s first appointment to the position 
on 1 January 1972 followed an unwritten rule 
that the Secretary-General be a neutral figure. 

All of Mr Waldheim's predecessors, Trygve Lie, 
Dag Hammarskjold, and U Thant, were elected 
en the basis of their wide geographical and 
@reat power acceptability. Mr Waldheim is a 
former Foreign Minister and Permanent 
Representative at the U.N. for Austria, a country 
formally neutral as a result of the post-war 
peace treaty. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock sent the following congratulatory 
tetter to Mr Waldheim on his re-appointment: 


My dear Secretary-General, 

On behalf of the Australian Government may 
/ extend to you warmest congratulations on 
your re-appointment as Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 

During the past five years you have made a 
most valuable contribution to international 
peace and to the work of the United Nations 
through the leadership you have provided. 
That this contribution is widely recognised in 
Australia will | believe have been apparent to 
you during your Official visit in February 
this year. 

The next five years will also be a testing 

period for the United Nations Organisation. 
/ am confident that with your guidance the 
United Nations will respond effectively to the 
new challenges ahead. You may count on 
continuing moral and material support from 
Australia for the work of the United Nations. 

With warm personal good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 
Andrew Peacock 


Mr Waldheim sent the following reply: 


| wish to thank you for the kind message of 
congratulations which you sent me both 
personally and on behalf of your Government 
upon my appointment to another term of office 
as Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
Your warm and thoughtful words were deeply 
appreciated. And it is with great pleasure that 
/ recall my recent visit to your country. I look 
forward to the spirit of co-operation which has 
been established between us being further 
strengthened in the future. You may be certain 
that | shall continue to strive for the principles 
and purposes of the United Nations Charter 
and for the cause of international peace and 
security. Highest consideration. 
Kurt Waldheim, 
Secretary- General, 
United Nations. 





Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
Mr K. Waldheim. (United Nations photograph). 
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STATEMENTS 


Australian emergency relief to 
Turkey 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 30 November 
that Australia would give an immediate cash 
contribution of $50 000 to assist victims of the 
earthquake in eastern Turkey. 

Mr Peacock said that the Government was 
deeply concerned about the plight of the people 
of Turkey who had suffered because of this 
disaster. 

The United Nations Disaster Relief Office and 
the Turkish Red Crescent Society, the main 
relief organisations working in the area, had 
appealed to governments for assistance. 
Australia’s contribution would be divided equally 
between these two organisations so they could 
purchase urgently required medical supplies and 
other materials to help the victims. 


Lebanese migration 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr M. J. R. MacKellar, announced on 9 December 
that the Australian Government had made a 
major contribution towards easing the plight of 
the Lebanese people. 

As a result of initiatives taken by the Government 
to facilitate the reunion of Lebanese with close 
relatives in Australia over 6750 people had 
already been granted visas in 1976 for travel to 
Australia. This included 5550 people since 
1 July 1976. At the present rate of approvals 
about 9000 Lebanese would be granted visas in 
1976 for migrant entry to Australia. 

From 1 July 1976 to 31 October 1976 more 
than 1750 Lebanese had arrived in Australia and 
currently about 800 to 1000 were arriving each 
month. Nominations are being processed as 
quickly as possible at Australian posts in adjacent 
countries, particularly in Cyprus, where a task 
force of experienced immigration officers was 
established to deal with applications from large 
numBers of Lebanese who had fled to that 
country. 

Mr MacKellar said the Government has reviewed 
the situation in the light of the results achieved 
following the introduction of the relaxed entry 
requirements and of the more stable conditions 
emerging in the Lebanon. The Government also 
had to take account of employment opportunities 
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within Australia and the calls on Australia to take 
people from other refugee-type situations. 

From 1 January 1977 the normal policy 
requirements which apply to all other applicants 
would be re-introduced for Lebanese people 
seeking to settle in Australia. This would mean 
that from that date eligibility for migration would 
be confined to spouses, dependent children, 
parents and fiance(e)s of Australian residents who 
satisfied the appropriate selection criteria. 
Applicants with qualifications and experience 
recognised in Australia in one of the approved 
occupations for migration purposes could be 
considered also. 

Nominations by Australian residents for the 
entry of Lebanese relatives under the relaxed 
requirements applying from 1 October 1976 
would continue to be accepted until 31 December 
1976. 

Mr MacKellar said that such nominations 
would be considered in accordance with those 
arrangements provided the nominees presented 
themselves to an Australian post before 
31 January 1977. He added that some members 
of the special task force sent to Cyprus would 
return to Australia on 22 December but sufficient 
Australian immigration officers would remain in 
Nicosia to deal with outstanding applications. 
Arrangements to facilitate processing of Lebanese 
applications in other nearby countries were 
being considered. 


Australian food aid to Ethiopia 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 13 December 
that Australia would give a further 3000 tonnes 
of wheat, worth about $306 000, to Ethiopia 
to assist it in overcoming the deteriorating food 
situation there. 

Mr Peacock said that this would be in addition 
to 3500 tonnes of wheat that Australia had 
offered to Ethiopia earlier this year. The total 
6500-tonne consignment, worth about $663 000, 
would be shipped as soon as possible. 

Mr Peacock expressed his appreciation of the 
efforts made by the Foster Parents Plan of 
Australia which, along with information received 
from the Food and Agriculture Organisation of 
the United Nations, had been instrumental in 
drawing the serious food situation in Ethiopia 
to the Australian Government's notice. 
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Canned beef for Cyprus 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, said on 5 December that 
Australia had received a letter of appreciation 
rem the United Nations High Commissioner 
far Refugees (UNHCR) following the delivery of 
Australia’s latest contribution of emergency 
reef to Cyprus. 

The gift of 38.8 tonnes of canned meat valued 
at $50 000 was donated in response to an 
appeal by the Government of Cyprus for 
assistance to meet the need for food among 
displaced persons. 

The Minister pointed out that previous shipments 
totalling more than seventy tonnes of Australian 
canned beef had been sent to Cyprus, in January 
and May last year (1975), for distribution through 
UNHCR with assistance from the U.N. Peace 
Keeping Forces. A shipment of 192 tonnes of 
rice had been distributed by the World Food 
Program in February 1975. These and the latest 
donation, together with the initial contribution of 
$50 000 to the International Committee of the 
Red Cross for immediate relief work, brought 
Australia’s total aid for relief of displaced persons 
on Cyprus to $255 000. 


Education aid for Fiji 


The Australian Development Assistance Agency 
announced on 3 December that a team of six 
Australian education experts had gone to Fiji to 
help run a special training course for about fifty 
secondary school teachers. 

The course, which runs from 29 November to 
21 January, was being held by the University of 
the South Pacific. 

The Agency said that the course was part of a 
program designed to improve the teaching skills 
of graduate teachers in Fiji schools by means of 
intensive instruction and practical work. It had 
been prepared by the University of the South 
Pacific in consultation with the Fiji Education 
Department and the Canberra College of 
Advanced Education. 

The teachers taking the course would be 
attending as candidates for the Postgraduate 
Certificate in Teaching at the University of the 
South Pacific. 

The Australian team, which was being funded 
under the Australian aid program, consisted of 
Messrs Neil Russell (team leader), Warren Atkins, 
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Jim Mitchell and Tim Hardy from the Canberra 
College of Advanced Education, Mr Ted Nettle 
from the Alexander Mackie College of Advanced 
Education in Sydney and Mr David Clift from the 
Rusden State College in Victoria. 


Food aid for Lebanon 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 20 December 
that the Australian Government would give 
additional food aid to Lebanon to assist it in its 
rehabilitation efforts. 

Mr Peacock said the food aid would consist of 
3500 tonnes of flour worth about $630 000. It 
was being given following requests from Lebanon 
for such assistance and following an international 
appeal by the World Food Program for food aid 
for Lebanon, particularly in the form of wheat 
and wheat flour. 

The aid would be given through the World 
Food Program which was co-ordinating the aid 
efforts of international agencies and other 
countries. 

The Minister said that this gift was additional 
to earlier food aid to Lebanon. The total value of 
food aid given by Australia in 1976 would now 
amount to just over $1 million. 


Australia-Japan Ministerial — 
Committee Meeting 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 28 December 
that a delegation of Australian Ministers would 
attend the Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee 
meeting in Tokyo on 17—18 January. 

The Australian delegation would comprise: 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs (convener), the 
Treasurer, the Minister for Primary Industry and 
the Minister for Transport. 

The Japanese delegation will comprise: the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Minister for e 
Finance, the Minister for Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Minister for International Trade and Industry 
the Minister for Transport and the Minister of 
State for Economic Planning. 

The meeting will be the fourth in the series of 
regular consultations at ministerial level between 
Japan and Australia. The previous meetings were 
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in Canberra in 1972 and 1975 and in Tokyo 

in 1973. 

. Following keynote addresses by the Australian 
and Japanese Foreign Ministers, the agenda will 
cover a broad range of issues, including 
international and national economic and financial 
matters, bilateral and multilateral trade questions, 
the investment policies of the two countries and 
related topics of mutual interest. 


Diplomatic appointments 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, on 14 December announced 
two senior diplomatic appointments. 

Mr Peacock said that Mr K. H. Rogers, a senior 
officer of the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
would be Australia’s next Ambassador to Mexico, 
Panama, Guatemala and Costa Rica in succession 
to Mr A. J. Eastman, who is retiring from the 
Service. Mr Rogers would be resident in Mexico 
City. 


Mr Peacock also announced the appointment of 


Mr D. C. Goss, a senior officer of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, as Australian Consul-General 
in Chicago. Mr Goss, would succeed Mr F. B. 
Hall, who will return to duty in the Department. 

Both Mr Rogers and Mr Goss will take up their 
appointments early in 1977. 


Australian Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 10 December 
the appointment of Mr B. G. Dexter as Australian 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. Mr 
Dexter would be resident in Belgrade. 

The Minister said Mr Dexter had joined the 
Department of External Affairs in 1948 and had 
subsequently served in Cairo, Karachi and 
Washington as well as in Canberra. In 1963-64 
Mr Dexter was Acting High Commissioner in 
Ghara and from 1964 to 67 Ambassador to Laos. 

In 1968 he became Director of Aboriginal 
Affairs in the Prime Minister's Department. He 
was appointed Secretary of the Department of 
Aboriginal Affairs in 1973, the position he has 
held until the present time. 

Mr Dexter would take up his new appointment 
early in 1977. 
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Australian Ambassador to the 
Netherlands 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 15 December 
the appointment of Mr D. E. Fairbairn, *as 
Australian Ambassador to the Netherlands. 

Mr Fairbairn would succeed Mr F. J. Blakeney, 
who would take up another senior appointment. 

The Minister said Mr Fairbairn was elected to 
the Federal House of Representatives in 1949. 
He served as Chairman of the Immigration 
Planning Council (1960—1962), Minister for Air 
(1962-1964), leader of the Government in the 
House of Representatives (1966), Minister for 
National Development (1964—1969), Minister 
for Education and Science (1971), Minister for 
Defence (1971-72) and Chairman of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

He retired from Parliament in 1975. 

Mr Peacock paid tribute to Mr Fairbairn’s long 
record of distinguished public service and said 
that his appointment as Ambassador to the 
Netherlands signified the importance attached by 
the Australian Government to maintaining and 
strengthening its relations with the Netherlands. 

Mr Fairbairn would take up his appointment 
early next year. 


* Mr Fairbairn was knighted in the New Year Honours List 
and is now Sir David. 


Correction 


In the October edition of this journal, in the 
article on page 553, headed ‘Rhodesia: 


Independence Negotiations’, there was an incorrect 


reference to Lesotho being a frontline State in the 
struggle for majority rule in Rhodesia. The 
reference should have been to Botswana. 


AUSTRALIAN 
REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 


December 
CHINA 


19 Mr C. G. Woodard presented his 
credentials as Ambassador. 


TREATIES 


Recent developments in Australias treaty 
relationships 


BILATERAL AGREEMENTS upon an exchange of notes when both countries 
have completed their constitutional requirements. 


GERMANY 
Agreement between the Government of YUGOSLAVIA 
Australia and the Government of the Federal Agreement on Cultural Co-operation between 
Republic of Germany on Scientific and the Government of Australia and the Government 
Teshnological Co-operation. of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 
Notes were exchanged on 25 October 1976 The Agreement was signed at Canberra on 
bringing the Agreement into force. 14 September 1976 and will enter into force 
upon an exchange of notes when both countries 
NAURU have completed their constitutional requirements. 


Exchange of Notes amending the Agreement 
with the Republic of Nauru relating to air services 
signed at Canberra on 17 September 1 969. 

Notes were exchanged at Nauru on 12 August 


MULTILATERAL AGREEMENTS 
Fifth International Tin Agreement with Annexes 


and 20 October 1976. concluded at Geneva on 27 June 1975. 
Australia's instrument of ratification was 
NEW ZEALAND deposited on 8 November 1976. 


Agreement between the Government of Australia 
and the Government of New Zealand to amend The International Sugar Agreement 1973. 
the Christmas Island Agreement 1958. Australia’s instrument of acceptance of 
The Agreement was signed at Canberra on Resolution No. 2 of the International Sugar 
8 September 1976 and Notes were exchanged on Council of 18 June 1976 was deposited on 
19% November 1976 bringing the Agreement 30 December 1976. 


irto force. 
TERMINATION 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA Agreement between Australia and Greece 

Agreement on Trade and Commercial Relations regarding rights and privileges accorded to the 
between the Government of Australia and the Australian Consulate-General in Athens signed 
Government of Papua New Guinea. at Canberra on 15 March 1956. 

The Agreement was signed at Port Moresby The Agreement was terminated on 5 October 
oa 6 November 1976 and will enter into force 1976. 


The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock (seated 
right), and the Ambassador 
of the Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia 
(seated left), signing in 
Canberra on 14 September 
71976, the Agreement on 
Cultural Co-operation. 
Standing behind Mr Peacock 
(fifth from left) is the 
Acting Secretary of the 
Australian Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr P. G. F. 
Henderson. 





CONFERENCES 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 
AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


FEBRUARY 1977—APRIL 1977 


14—25 February 
GENEVA 
U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs— 
27th Session 


9-18 March 
Accra, GHANA 
Commonwealth Education Conference— 
7th Session 


14—25 March 
Mar Det PLATA, ARGENTINA 
U.N.: World Water Conference 


28 March—5 April 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP—33rd Session 


March (Last week) 
BALI 
SEAMEO: 12th Ministerial Council meeting 


4 April-6 May 
VIENNA 
U.N. Conference on Succession of States 
with respect to Treaties 


Letters to the editor 


Sir.—In response to your invitation for letters 
to your office | should like to offer a few 
observations on the article about disarmament, 
published in your AFAR of June 1976. It is a 
pity that an otherwise excellent study on 
disarmament, written by Mr Clancy, ends on a 
rather pessimistic note indicating a lack of hope 
in progress in this field, in spite of the sub-title 
‘the art of the possible’. 

It is difficult to state exactly in the space of a 
short letter all the essential ingredients required 
for practical developments in the sphere of 
disarmament. Therefore, | should like to limit 
myself to a statement that no self-respecting 
nation would ever unilaterally disarm itself into 
a political vacuum. Also nations would not allow 
other nations to spy on one another but it must 
be realised that without control and supervision 
no steps towards a complete and general 
disarmament can be envisaged at all. The most 
logical but also, perhaps, the most difficult factor 
of progress in this field is the necessary 
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12 April—-11 June 
GENEVA 
Jiplomatic Conference on Humanitarian 
Law—4th Session 
18 ApriH25 May 
GENEVA 
United Nations Sugar Conference 1977 
25 ApriH}6 May 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development 
Board—16th Session 
2nd Part 25-29 April 
8th Special Session 2-6 May 






LEGEND 





ESCAP Economic and Social Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific 
SEAMEO South East Asian Ministers of 
Education Organisation 
UNCTAD United Nations Conference on Trade 


and Development 









constitution of a supranational authority capable 
of general supervision of disarmament and of 
enforcing certain rules for the maintenance of it. 
To some, such an authority looks no more than 
an utopia, to others as an impractical dream 

and still to others as the Big Brother of 1984 but, 
in all honesty, every politician and every student 
of international affairs must admit that there is no 
alternative to a supranational authority if 
disarmament is ever to be carried out in a 
practical fashion all over the world. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sean Lipski 


ST ee ee ee eee 


Readers are invited to submit their views on the 
articles in AFAR and questions of foreign 
policy that they raise. 

The editor will retain the right to decide which 
letters he will publish. Letters should be brief and 
will not be considered for publication unless 
they carry the name, address and signature of the 
author. 


DIARY 


DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS — DECEMBER 


EUROPE 


2 December 


6 December 


& December 


10 December 


15 December 


AFRICA 


å December 


5 December 


12 December 


12 December 


Z0 December 


23 December 


3D December 


At the Fifth Plenum of the Polish United Workers’ Party Mr E. Wojtaszek, formerly 
Ambassador to France, was named as new Polish Foreign Minister. The previous Foreign 
Minister, Mr S. Olszowski, has moved to a position in the party secretariat. 


President Giscard d'Estaing of France arrived in Yugoslavia for a two-day official visit. 


The French press reported that France set off an underground nuclear explosion on 
Mururoa Atoll in the South Pacific. 


A two-day meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) Council ended 
in Brussels. 


In a referendum the Spanish Government won overwhelming support for its political 
reform bill which will establish an elected bicameral legislature. 


President Bokassa of the Central African Republic proclaimed his country an empire, and 
himself Emperor Bokassa 1. 


The Constitutional Conference at Windhoek, on the future of Namibia, convened by the 
South African Government, decided that a multi-racial interim government should be 
established in Namibia within six months. 


The Chairman of the Rhodesian conference, Mr I. Richard, returned to Geneva following 
consultations in London regarding the negotiations at Geneva to set up an interim 
government pending legal independence. 


Algeria re-elected President H. Boumedienne for a further six-year term. Under Algeria's 
new Constitution he is head of state, head of the armed forces, head of government and 
head of national defence. 


Prime Minister Ramgoolan’s Independence Party and the Social Democratic Party formed 
a new coalition government following the Mauritian general election. 


Twenty-six Africans were reported killed, and more than 100 injured, in clashes between 
African: students and workers which broke out in two South African Provinces over the 
Christmas weekend. 


Two of Rhodesia’s recently appointed four black Cabinet Ministers resigned in order to 
head a new political party, the Zimbabwe United People’s Organisation. 


Y 
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MIDDLE EAST 


. 8 December 


9 December 


9 December 


10 December 


11 December 


20 December 


21 December 


AMERICAS 
1 December 


8 December 


15 December 


PACIFIC 
9 December 


18 December 


21 December 
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After a two-day official visit to Jordan by Syria's President Assad, a joint statement was 
issued announcing closer co-operation between Jordan and Syria. 


Dr Selim Al-Hoss was appointed Prime Minister of Lebanon. 


The U.N. General Assembly adopted two resolutions on the Middle East which, among 
other things, called for the reconvening of the Peace Conference on the Middle East not 
later than the end of March 1977, and for participation therein by all parties concerned 
(including the Palestine Liberation Organisation). 


Israel received its first consignment of twenty-five advanced F-15 Eagle fighter aircraft 
from the United States. 


President Boumedienne of Algeria was elected head of state following the promulgation 
of the new Algerian constitution. 


The Israeli Government led by Prime Minister, Mr Y. Rabin resigned. 


Following talks in Cairo between Presidents Sadat and Assad, Egypt and Syria announced 
a number of measures designed to strengthen their political and technical co-ordination 
in relation to the Middle East. 


Mr Jose Lopez Portillo was sworn in as President of Mexico. 


It was announced in the United States that an underground nuclear weapons test had 
been carried out in the Nevada desert. 


In a general election the Prime Minister of Jamaica, Mr M. Manley, and his ruling People’s 
National Party won forty-seven of the sixty available seats. 


President Hammer DeRoburt of Nauru arrived in Canberra for an eight-day visit to Australia. 
General elections were held in Nauru. 


At a meeting of members of the eighteen-man Nauruan Parliament, a former general 
manager of the Nauru Co-operative Stores and former law student at the Australian 
National University, Mr B. Dowiyogo, was elected President in place of Mr Hammer 


DeRoburt. 


NORTH ASIA 


3 December 


5 December 


24 December 


DIARY 


lt was announced that China's Ambassador-to the United Nations, Mr Huang Hua, had, 
been appointed Foreign Minister to succeed Mr Chiao Kuan-hua. 


In Japan’s thirty-fourth general election, the ruling Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) won 
only 249 of the 511 seats at stake, thereby failing to win a majority for the first time since 
the party's formation in 1955. However, the effect of the setback to the LDP was offset 
by the success of twenty-one independent candidates, eleven of whom have joined the 
LDP since the election and another three of whom can be expected to support it con- 
sistently in the Diet. 


Mr Takeo Fukuda, who was named President of the Liberal Democratic Party on 
23 December following the resignation of former Prime Minister, Mr Takeo Miki, was 
elected Prime Minister of Japan. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


20 December 


23 December 


Burma's Deputy Minister for 
Lransport and Communications, 
Colonel Khin Ohn 

(seated left), and the 

Australian Ambassador to 
Burma, Mr R. S. Laurie 

(seated right), signing the 
Australia-Burma Air Transport 
Agreement in Rangoon on 

23 September 1976. 


The Prime Minister of Thailand, Mr Tanin Kraivixien, arrived in Manila for three days of 
talks with Philippines President F. E. Marcos. 


General elections were held in Singapore. The Prime Minister, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, and his 
ruling People’s Action Party (PAP) were re-elected for a further five-year term, winning 
all seats in the Parliament. 
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INDOCHINA 


14-20 
December 


OPEC 


15-17 
December 


The Fourth Congress of the Vietnam Workers’ Party, the first for sixteen years, took place 
in Hanoi, changing the party's name to ‘Vietnam Communist Party’ and upgrading the post 
of First Secretary, Le Duan, to General Secretary. 


At a meeting of ministers from the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), 
which was held in Doha, Qatar, eleven countries decided to increase oil prices by ten 
per cent from 1 January 1977 and a further five per cent from 1 July 1977, Saudi Arabia 
and the United Arab Emirates decided on a five per cent increase from 1 January 1977. 


UNITED NATIONS 


1 December 


8 December 


14 December 


15 December 


21 December 


22 December 


IMF 


15 December 
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Angola was admitted as the 146th member of the United Nations. 


Mr K. Waldheim was reappointed to a second five-year term as Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 


The United Nations Security Council agreed to a six-month extension of the mandate 
of the 2800-member U.N. peacekeeping force in Cyprus to 15 June 1977. 


Western Samoa was admitted as the 147th member of the United Nations. 


The United Nations General Assembly unanimously proclaimed 1979 as the International 
Year of the Child. 


The United Nations General Assembly suspended its Thirty-first Session with a possibility 
of resuming early in 1977 to discuss international economic co-operation. 


Britain announced a package of economic measures following its application for an 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) standby credit arrangement and consultations with 
IMF officials in preceding weeks. The package included widespread cuts in public 
expenditure, increases in indirect taxes and curbs on the growth of domestic credit. 
The standby arrangements agreed to by the IMF total $US3 900 million and are to be 
drawn on by Britain over a two-year period. 
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New U.S. policy on (Shorter Article), 5, 248 
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speech (Part Shorter Article), 3, 146 
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(Article), 1, 13; (Part Article), 1, 17 
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international Fund for Agricultural 
Development (Shorter Article), 2, 88; 6, 
335 

International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD), Australia joins 
(Shorter Article), 5, 264 

American-Australian Association 
Address by Minister for Foreign Affairs 

(Shorter Article), 3, 162 

American Samoa 

Constitutional and political changes (Part 
Article), 4, 194 
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UNGA—Thirtieth Session (Part Article), 2, 
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UNGA—Thirtieth Session (Part Article), 2, 
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Bullock, H. W., Australian Ambassador, 5, 
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H. E. Don Armando Bulacia presents his 
credentials as Ambassador, 11, 620 
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Article), 12, 653 


McDonald, Mr K., Australian High 
Commissioner, 4, 221 

Political and economic moves in. (Article), 
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Article), 12, 653 
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UNGA—Thirtieth Session (Part Article), 2, 
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Visit of Soviet leader to Yugoslavia (Shorter 
Article), 12, 657 
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UNGA—Thirtieth Session (Part Article), 2, 
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Political developments (Shorter Article), 4, 
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Death of (Shorter Article), 1, 27 
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Senior Officials Meeting (Shorter Article), 6, 
323 
Multilateral aid (Part Shorter Article), 12, 
657 
Communist Workers’ Party of Europe 
Conference of (Shorter Article), 7, 389 


Conference on International Economic 
Co-operation (CIEC) 
(Shorter Article), 1, 34; (Shorter Article), 7, 
388 
Cook Islands 
Constitutional and political changes (Part 
Article), 4, 190 
Costa Rica 
Rogers, Mr K. H., Australian Ambassador to, 
12, 666 
Crawford Committee 
(Part Shorter Article), 11, 611 
Cultural Relations 
Australia- USSR cultural talks (Shorter 
Article), 5, 258 
Cyprus 
Australian gift of beef, 12, 665 
immigration arrangements for Cyprus 
ended, 5, 276 


Moushoutas, H. E. Mr D., presents his 
credentials as High Commissioner to 
Australia, 9, 509 

UNGA—Thirtieth Session (Part Article), 2, 


62 ¢ 
UN Secretary-General to report on (Shorter ` 
Article), 1, 28 
Decolonisation 


In the home straight (Article) 12, 645 
UNGA—Thirtieth session (Part Article), 2, 
62 
Department of Defence 
Air defence exercise in Queensland, 2, 100 
Australians for ANZUS exercise, 2, 97 
Canadian National Defence College visit, 1, 


Counsellor, Defence Science, Washington, 
Appointment of, 2, 99 
Major exercise in Australia, 9, 505 
Shipping exercise in Pacific, 1, 46 
Visit of British general—J. H. Foster, 2, 99 
DeRoburt, Mr Hammer 
Visit to Australia by President of Nauru 
(Shorter Article), 12, 655 
Development Assistance 
Aid and the Commonwealth (Part Shorter 
Article), 12, 657 
Aid: Australia’s 1976-77 appropriations 
(Shorter Article), 9,494 
Aid: Australia overseas and international 
trends (Shorter Article), 8, 440 
Aid Relief: Irian Jaya and Bali, 7, 396 
Australian aid to the South Pacific (Shorter 
Article), 10, 556 
Australian education aid to Fiji, 12, 665 
Australian Policy (Shorter Article), 11, 596 
Canadian International Assistance Agency: 
visit by President of (Shorter Article), 2, 
90 
Tanzania: Australia drills for water in 
(Shorter Article), 1, 37 
Diplomatic appointments 
Australian Ambassador to: 
Afghanistan, 1, 47 
Colombia, 4, 221 
Japan, 10, 562 
Nepal, 6, 339 
United Arab Emirates, 9, 376 
UNESCO, 10, 565 
Zambia, 2, 105 
Australian Commissioner in: S 
Solomon Islands, 2, 105 
Australian High Commissioner in: 
India, 3, 174 
London, 10, 562 ° 
Mauritius, 4, 221 
New Zealand, 2, 105 














Brook, J. H., Ambassador to Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam, 8, 453 
Bullock, H. W., Ambassador to Argentina, 
Raraguay and Uruguay, 5, 273 
Dexter, B. G., Ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
12, 666 
Fairbairn, D. E., Ambassador to the 
Netherlands, 12, 666 
Feakes, G. B., High Commissioner to 
Malaysia, 3, 170 
FitzGerald, Dr, S. A., Ambassador to the 
People’s Republic of China, 10, 564 
Flanagan, W. K., High Commissioner to 
Nigeria, 5, 275 
Gilchrist, H., Ambassador to Spain, 4, 
221 
Goss, D. C., Consul-General in Chicago, 
12, 666 
Haig, |. M., Commissioner to Hong Kong, 
9,507 
Hill, B. C., Ambassador to Ireland, 3, 170 
Horne, D. J., Ambassador to Republic of 
Korea, 4, 221 
Johnson, C. W., Ambassador to Greece, 
4,221 
Kingsmill, D. J., Ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia, 6, 337 
McDonald, K., High Commissioner to 
Bangladesh, 4, 221 
McMillan, J. M., High Commissioner to 
Malta, 8, 453 
Nicholson, I. E., Ambassador to Chile, 7, 
396 
Parkinson, N. F., Ambassador to the 
United States of America, 2, 95 
Peachey, R. A., Ambassador to Turkey, 8, 
453 
Piper, J. A., Ambassador to Tunisia, 10, 
564 
Rogers, K. H., Ambassador to Mexico, 
Panama, Guatamala and Costa Rica, 12, 
666 
Truelove, F. W., Ambassador to 
Madagascar, 4, 221 
Truscott, H. N., Ambassador to Iraq, 10, 
564 
Upton, G. N., High Commissioner to Fiji 
and Tonga, 5, 275 
Diplomatic representation in Australia 
Bangladesh: His Excellency Air 
Vice-Marshal A. K. Khandker, 1, 47 
Britain: His Excellency Sir Donald Tebbit, 
K.C.M.G., 5,276 
China, People’s Republic of: His 
e Excellency Mr Chou Chiu-Yeh, 9, 509 
Cyprus: His Excellency Mr D. Moushoutas, 
9,509 





Denmark: His Excellency Mr Morgens 
Warberg, 1, 47 

Egypt. Arab Republic of: His Excellency 
Mr Osman N. Nouri, 11, 620 

Fiji: His Excellency Mr Epeli V. 
Kacimaiwai, 3, 174 

Ghana: His Excellency Mr F. A. Y. Djaisi, 
11, 620 

Indonesia: His Excellency Mr Nurmathias. 
9,509 

lran: His Excellency Mr Ali-Reza Heravi, 1, 
47 

Japan: His Excellency Mr Yoshio 
Okawara, 3, 174 

Mexico: His Excellency Mr D. Gonzalez, 
10,565 

Netherlands: His Excellency Baron 
Albrecht N. van Aerssen, 5, 276 

Singapore: His Excellency Mr See Chak 
Mun, 9, 509 

Switzerland: His Excellency Mr Marcel 
Grossenbacher, 3, 174 

United States of America: His Excellency 
Mr James W. Hargrove, 2, 105 

Yugoslavia: His Excellency Mr Aleksandar 
Sokorac, 6, 339 

Vietnam: His Excellency Mr Nguyen 
Quang Tao, 5, 276 


Disarmament 


UNGA—Thirthieth Session (Part Article), 2, 
59 
The art of the possible (Article), 6, 292 


Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 


1937-49 
Volume II (Shorter Article), 11, 618 


East Timor 


Australian aircraft, 1, 42 

Death of Australian newsmen, 5, 267 

Entry of Australian barge into War zone, 1, 
41 

Evacuees to stay in Australia, 2, 95 

Minister's foreign policy speech (Part Short 
Article), 3, 146 

Mission of U.N. Special representatives, 1, 
42 

Success of mission of U.N. Specal 
Representative, 1, 42 

UNGA—Thirtieth Session (Part Article), 2, 
65 

Visit of U.N. Special Representative, 2, 94 


Economic and Social Commission for Asia 


and the Pacific 
Meeting in Bangkok(Shorter Article), 4, 198 


Economically disadvantaged countries 


(Shorter Article), 5,262 . 


Egypt, Arab Republic of 

H. E. Mr Osman H. Nour presents his 
credentials as Ambassador, 11, 620 

Implementation of Second Egypt-Israel 
Disengagement Agreement (Shorter 
Article), 10, 561 

Relations with USSR (Shorter Article), 4, 
203 


Ethiopia 
Australian gift of wheat, 12, 664 


European Communities 
Australia’s relations with (Article), 8, 404 


European Communist Parties 
Communist and Workers’ Parties of Europe, 
Conference on (Shorter Article). 7, 389 


Exchanges 
Students from Darwin and Indonesia. 4, 
227 


Federal Republic of Germany 

Australia signs Science and Technology 
Agreement (Part Shorter Article), 11, 608 

Defence (Part Shorter Article), 11, 609 

Developments in relations with Australia 
(Shorter Article), 11, 608 

Educational exchanges with Australia (Part 
Shorter Article), 11, 609 

Elections (Shorter Article), 10, 554 

Loan Agreement signed by Australia (Part 
Shorter Article) 11, 608 

Official visits from Australia (Part Shorter 
Article) 11, 608 

Relations with Australia (Shorter Article), 
11, 608 

Scientific agreement with Australia, 8, 452 

Ships for Australia (Part Shorter Article), 11, 
608 

Fiji 

Australian officials talks (Shorter Article), 7, 
389 

Australian education aid, 12, 665 

Constitutional and political changes (Part 
Article), 4, 190 

Upton, Mr G. N. Australian High 
Commissioner to, 5,275 


Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 
Major re-organisation approved (Shorter 
Article) 8, 445 
Regional Plant Production Committee 
Canberra—Tenth Session (Shorter 
Article), 2, 89 


Foreign Affairs and Defence Committees 
of the Parliament 
Activities during 1976 (Shorter Article), 12, 
654 


Foreign Affairs, Department of 
1976-77 budget (Shorter Article), 12, 659 
Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
1937-49 Vol ll (Shorter Articley 11, 
618 
Lyons’ Government (Part Short Article), 
11,618 
Menzies’ Government (Part Shorter 
Article), 11,618 
Europe and the Far East (Part Shorter 
Article), 11,619 
N. F. Parkinson to become Secretary, 10, 
562 
Reduction of expenditure, 2, 96 
Relations with the Media (Part Article), 10, 
545 
Foschi, Mr Franco 
Italian Deputy Minister for Foreign 
Affairs—visit to Australia (Shorter Article), 
12, 656 


France 
Change of Government (Shorter Article), 9, 
497 
Somaliland: UNGA—Thirtieth Session (Part 
Article), 2, 65 
Visit by French Parliamentary Delegation 
(Shorter Article), 3, 165 
Visit of French Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 1, 47; (Shorter Article), 2, 9 1 


Fraser, The Rt. Hon. Malcolm, Prime 

Minister 

Announcement on establishment of an 
Australian-Japan Foundation (Part Shorter 
Article), 11,610 

Communique issued at conclusion of visit to 
Indonesia (Part Article), 10, 537 

Roy Milne Lecture (Article), 9, 471 

Speech at state banquet given by Mr 
Soeharto in Indonesia (Part Article), 10, 
527 

Speech at the opening of P. T. James Hardie 
Asbestos in Indonesia (Part Article), 10, 
528 

Speech at the Special Session of the House 
of the People’s Representatives in 
Indonesia (Part Article), 10, 529 

Statement on Australia-Japan Foundation, 
1,47 

Visit to Japan and China, 5, 265 
Major speeches (Article), 7, 348 

Visit to North America, 7, 394: (Article).°8, 
424 

World situation—statement, 6, 300 

French Territories ° 


Constitutional and political changes (Pa 
Article), 4, 195 


” 


Gerin-Lajoie, Mr P. 

President of Canadian Development 
Assistance Agency, visit by (Shorter 
Article), 2, 90 

Ghana 
* H. E. Mr F. A. Y. Djaisi, presented his 
credentials as High Commissioner, 11, 
620 
Gilbert Islands 

Constitutional and political changes (Part 

Article), 4, 193 
Gonzalez, H. E. Mr D. presents his 
credentials as Mexican Ambassador to 

Australia, 10, 565 

Greece 

Johnson, Mr C. W., Australian Ambassador 

to Greece, 4, 221 
Guatemala 

Rogers, Mr K. H., Australian Ambassador to, 

12, 666 
Hargrove, J. W. 
United States Ambassador to Australia 
(Shorter Article), 2, 83 
History of Australia's relations with New 
Zealand (Article), 12, 628 
Hong Kong 
Haig, Mr I. M., Australian Commissioner, 9, 
507 
Howard, the Hon. John 
Joint communique issued with Sir Maori Kiki 
(Shorter Article), 11,615 


Human rights 
UNGA-—Thirtieth Session (Part Article), 2, 
66 
Human Settlements 
United Nations conference on 
(Shorter Article), 7, 390 
Humanitarian law 
Conference on, 4, 220 
In armed conflicts (Shorter Article), 7, 392 
Immigration 
Migrant entry to Australia: 
Revised list of occupations for, 8, 453 
Immigration arrangements for Cyprus 
ended, 5, 276 
Program for 1976-77,5, 273 
India 
Ambassador to Peking (Shorter Article), 5, 
261 
Dispute with Bangladesh over diversion of 
the River Ganges at Farakka (Shorter 
Article), 10, 558 
Elections postponed, India and Bangladesh 
(Shorter Article), 12, 653 
Higm Commissioner, Appointment of, 2, 99 
Postponement of elections (Part Shorter 
Article), 12, 653 





Recent political developments (Shorter 
Article), 1, 35 

Visit by Indian parliamentarians (Shorter 
Article), 6, 335 

Indian Ocean 

Changes in Seychelles and Mayotte (Shorter 
Article), 2, 84 

Defence and diplomacy (Shorter Article), 
11,598 

Naval presence (Shorter Article), 3, 168 

Zone of peace proposal (Part Article), 10, 

42 


Indian Sub-continent 
Diplomatic moves in (Shorter Article), 7, 
387 
Indochinese Refugees, 1, 44 
Indonesia 
Australia’s relations with, 1945-1976 
(Article), 3, 121 
Communique issued at the conclusion of the 
visit by the Australian Prime Minister (Part 
Article), 10, 537 
Nurmathias, H. E. Mr, presents his 
credentials as Ambassador to Australia, 9, 
509 
Opening of asbestos plant (Part Article), 10, 
528 
Mr Peacock’s address to Indonesian Press 
Club, 4,213 
President Suharto’s welcome speech to 
Australian Prime Minister (Part Article), 
10, 525 
Prime Minister's reply (Part Article), 10, 
527 
Special session of the House of the People’s 
Representatives (Part Article), 10, 529 
Visit by Australian Prime Minister (Article), 
10, 525 
Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1, 39: 
4, 219; (Shorter Article), 5, 254 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, The (IBRD) 
(Part Article), 11, 586 
(see also International Monetary Fund) 
International Court of Justice 
Access to (Shorter Article), 8, 442 
Elections (Part Article), 2, 57 
International Development Strategy 
(Shorter Article), 11, 616 
International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD) 
(Shorter Article), 2, 88; (Shorter Article), 6, 
333 
International Law 


Changes and changing interests in, (Article), 
12, 637 


i re 


International Monetary Fund 
(IMF)—World Bank Group 
Annual Meeting in Manila (Article), 11, 586 
Australian participation in (Part Article), 11, 
590 
Australia’s relations with the World Bank 
Group (Part Article), 11, 588 
IDA and IFC (Part Article), 11, 587 
IMF's credit facilities (Part Article), 11, 590 
International Monetary Fund (Part Article), 
11, 588 
The Bank's changing role (Part Article), 11, 
587 
The World Bank Group (Part Article), 11, 
587 
international Women’s Year 
Pe a Session (Part Article), 2, 
7 
Women’s year ends, decade begins (Shorter 
Article), 4,211 
iran 
Australia Joint Ministerial Commission 
(Shorter Article), 8, 444 
iraq 
Australian Embassy, 8, 453 
Opening of Australian Embassy (Shorter 
Article), 9, 504 
Truscott, Mr H. N., Australian Ambassador 
to, 10, 564 
ireland 
Hill, Mr B. C., Australian Ambassador to, 3, 
170 


İsrael 
Implementation of Second Egypt-lIsrael 
Disengagement Agreement (Shorter 
Article), 10, 561 
italy 
A new Government (Shorter Article), 2, 75 
Italian Communist Party, Significance of 
(Article), 2, 71 
Minister inspects Italian earthquake disaster 
area, 6, 337 
Resignation of the Government (Shorter 
Article), 1, 38 
Visit to Australia by Mr Franco Foschi, Italian 
Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Shorter Article), 12, 656 
Japan 
Australia-Japan Foundation, 1, 47; (Shorter 
Article), 11,610 
Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee 
Meeting, 12, 665 
Australia-Japan Society, 8, 437 
Australian Prime Minister's visit to Japan and 
China: Major speeches, 5, 265; (Article), 
7,348 
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Basic Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation 
between Australia and Japan, 5, 265 
(Shorter Article), 6, 315 

Cultural Agreement—Australia-Japanf 2, 
100 

Election (Shorter Article), 12, 651 

General election (Shorter Article), 12, 651 

Japan-Australia economic study (Shorter 
Article), 4, 209 

Japan-Australia Officials Talks, (Shorter 
Article), 9, 503 

Japan-Australia- New Zealand Society, Mr 
Anthony's address to (Shorter Article), 2, 
80 

Japanese Prince’s gift to Australia, 10, 562 

Japanese submarine: Reports of salvage 
attempts, 10, 563 

Relationship with Australia (Article), 7, 366 

Visit by Deputy Prime Minister (Shorter 
Article), 2, 79 

Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and Defence 
(Shorter Article), 12, 654 

Jordan 

Khutat, H. E. Mr J., Presents His Credentials 
as Ambassador, 10, 565 

Visit by King and Queen of Jordan (Shorter 
Article), 3, 148 

Khoman, Mr Thanat 

Briefing to foreign correspondents in 
Bangkok (Part Shorter Article), 1 1,614 

Khutat, His Excellency Mr J. 

Presents his credentials as Jordanian 
Ambassador to Australia, 10, 565 

Kissinger, Mrs N. 

Visit by (Shorter Article), 4, 212 

Korea, Republic of 

Armistice Agreement (Part Shorter Article), 
9,499 

Australian gift of livestock, 9, 505 

Fifth Non-Aligned Summit Conference (Part 
Article), 10, 543 

Horne, Mr D. J., Australian Ambassador to 
Republic of Korea, 4, 221 

Industrial Development (Article), 8, 410 

United Nations Command (Part Shorter 
Article), 9, 500 

U.N. presence and armistice arrangements 
(Shorter Article), 9, 499 

UNGA—Thirtieth Session (Part Article), 2, 
61 

Kraivichien, Mr Thanin 


Thai Prime Minister, address to the nation W 


(Part Shorter Article), 11,614 
Laos A 
Lao-Vietnam relations (Shorter Article), 2, 
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Lauterpacht, Q.C., Mr E. 


Keynote speech to the International 
mposium on the Pacific Ocean in Tokyo 
(AXticle), 12, 637 
Law of the Sea 
- Cod war, The, and the (Shorter Article), 1, 
31 
Fifth Session (Shorter Article), 12, 648 
Fourth Session of Conference (Shorter 
Article), 6, 331 
Keynote speech in Tokyo by Mr E. 
Lauterpacht, Q.C., to the International 
Symposium on the Pacific Ocean (Part 
Article), 12, 637 
Seas and Submerged Lands Act, 1973 
(Shorter Article), 1, 33 
South Pacific Forum in Suva (Part Shorter 
Article), 10, 555 
Statement by Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Shorter Article), 3, 160 
Lebanon 
Australian emergency relief, 11, 620 
Australian food aid, 12, 665 
Beirut—withdrawal of embassy staff, 3, 170 
Civil War: A crisis of balance and conciliation 
(Article), 3, 112 
Lebanese migration to Australia, 12, 664 
Minister's concern for Lebanese, 2, 100 
Loan-raising (by Australia) in West 
Germany, 3, 170 
Lwin, U., Deputy Prime Minister of Burma 
Visit by (Shorter Article), 5, 259 
MacKellar, The Hon. M. J. R., Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
Announcement on Lebanese migration to 
Australia, 12, 664 
Concern for Lebanese, 2, 100 
Indochinese refugees, 1, 44 
Re-entry visa requirements, 1, 45 
Timor evacuees to stay in Australia, 2, 95 
Madagascar 
Truelove, Mr F. W., Australian Ambassador 
to, 4, 221 
Malaysia 
Australia’s relations with (Article), 9, 466 
Changing environment (Part Article), 9, 467 
Death of Tun Razak, (Shorter Article), 1, 29 
Feakes, Mr G. B., Australian High 
Commissioner to, 3, 170 
New Deputy Prime Minister (Shorter 
Article), 3, 157 
Trade relations (Part Article), 9, 468 
J Wider interests (Part Article), 9, 470 
Malta 
McMillan, Mr J. M., Australian Ambassador 
to,8, 453 
Presents his credentials, 10, 565 





Maori Kiki, Sir 
Joint communique issued with Mr 
J. Howard, the Acting Minister of 
Overseas Trade (Australia), (Shorter 
Article), 11,615 
Mao Tse-tung, death of 
(Shorter Article), 9, 493 
Mayotte 
Changes in Seychelles and (Shorter Article), 
2, 84 
Media 
The media and foreign policy (Article), 10, 
545 
Mexico 
Gonzalez, H. E. Mr D., Presents his 
credentials as Ambassador, 10, 565 
Rogers, Mr K. H., Australian Ambassador to, 
12, 666 
Micronesia 
Constitutional and political changes (Part 
Article), 4, 196 
Middle East 
Israel-Palestine: UNGA—Thirtieth Session 
(Part Article), 2, 61 
Peacekeeping: The role of UNEF (Shorter 
Article), 6, 327 
Morocco 
Diplomatic relations with, 7, 396 
Mozambique 
Aid to, 6, 337 
International support (Shorter Article), 6, 
334 
Significant developments in (Part Article), 1, 
16 


Namibia 
Significant developments (Part Article), 1, 


UNGA—Thirtieth Session (Part Article), 2, 
64 
U.N. Security Council debate. Shorter 
Article), 2, 92 
Nauru 
Constitutional and political changes (Part 
Article), 4, 189 
Visit of President Hammer DeRoburt to 
Australia (Shorter Article), 12, 656 
Naval presence in Indian Ocean (Shorter 
Article), 3, 168 
Nepal 
Ambassador, Appointment of, 2, 90 
New Caledonia 
Sixteenth South Pacific Conference (Shorter 
Article), 11, 612 
Constitutional and political changes (Part 
Article), 4, 195 
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New Hebrides 
Constitutional and political changes (Part 
Article), 4, 194 
Netherlands 
Fairbairn, Mr D. E., Australian Ambassador, 
12, 666 
New Zealand 
Foreign Minister to visit, 2, 98 
History of relations with Australia (Article), 
12,628 
Japan-Australia- New Zealand Society in 
Toyko, Mr Anthony’s address to (Shorter 
Article), 2, 80 
Ministers discuss trans- Tasman travel 
(Shorter Article), 3, 159 
News agencies press pool (Part Article), 10, 
543 
Nigeria 
Flanagan, Mr W. K., Australian High 
Commissioner, 5, 275 
Niue 
Constitutional and political changes (Part 
Article), 4, 192 
Non-Aligned Summit Meeting 
Fifth, in Colombo (Shorter Article), 8, 443 
North America:Prime Minister's visit to, 7, 
394: (Article), 8, 424 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) 
Aims and achievements (Article), 11, 572 
Australia’s role in (Part Article), 11, 580 
Committees of (Part Article), 11, 574 
Ministerial Council Meeting (Shorter 
Article), 7, 385 
Operation of (Part Article), 11, 573 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 
(Shorter Article), 8,419 
Council of Ministers (Shorter Article), 3, 
167 
Pacific 
Defence Shipping exercise in, 1, 46 
Pakistan 
Relations with neighbouring countries 
(Shorter Article), 10, 559 
Panama 


Rogers, MrK. H., Australian Ambassador to, 


12,, 666 
Papua New Guinea 

Agreement on trade and commercial 
relations with Australia (Shorter Article), 
in, 615 . 

Bougainville—degree of autonomy within 
PNG (Part Article), 9,461 

Diplomatic relations established with China 
(Shorter Article), 10, 552 

Economy (Part Article), 9,463 

Foreign Minister to visit Australia, 7, 395 


Foreign relations (Part Article), 9,463 

List of countries with which PNG had 
diplomatic relations as at 16 Septemper 
1976 (Part Article), 9,465 

National Library, 7, 395 

One year of independence (Article), 9, 460- 

Relations with Australia (Part Article), 9, 
464 

Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs, 5, 272 

Visit by PNG Minister for Finance, Mr J. 
Chan (Shorter Article), 4, 205 

Visit by Prime Minister (Shorter Article), 3, 
152 


Paraguay 


Bullock, Mr H. W., presents his credentials 
as Australian Ambassador, 9, 509 


Passports 


Australian passports and visas (Article), 1, 
23 


Peacock, The Hon. A. S., Minister for 


Foreign Affairs 

Address at the ACT Branch of the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs on 
defence and diplomacy in Indian Ocean 
(Shorter Article), 11, 598 

Address at Swinburne College Melbourne, 
on Australian aid to developing countries 
(Shorter Article), 11, 596 

Address to American-Australian Association 
(Shorter Article), 3, 162 

Address to ANZAAS Congress, 5, 274 

Address to Indonesian Press Club, 4, 213 

Address to the National Press Club (Shorter 
Article), 11, 601 

Announcement of Australian emergency 
relief for Turkey, 12, 664 

Announcement of Australian gift of wheat to 
Ethiopia 12, 664 

Announcement on Australia-Japan 
Ministerial Committee meeting, 12, 664 

Announcement on food aid for Lebanon, 
12, 664 

Australia-Japan Cultural Agreement, 2, 100 

Foreign Policy speech (Shorter Article), 3, 
145 


Law of the Sea: Statement on (Shorter 
Article), 3, 160 

Speech at the Thirty-first Session of UNGA 
on 29 September 1976, 9, 480 

Speech on Australian aid to the South Pacific 
(Shorter Article), 10, 556 

Statements on East Timor: g 


Australian aircraft, 1, 42 ` 


Mission of U.N. special representative, 1, 
42 

Success of mission of U.N. special * 
representative, 1, 42 
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isit of U.N. Special Representative, 2, 94 
Stement on Foreign Affairs Reduction of 
Expenditure, 2, 96 
Stat¥ment on donations of canned beef to 
Cypxus, 12, 665 
. Statement on United Nations Day, 10, 563 
Timor: Entry of Australian barge into war 
zone, 1, 41 
To visit Indonesia, 4, 219 
To visit New Zealand, United States and 
Thailand, 2, 98 
To visit United Nations, 9, 505 
Visit to Indonesia, 1, 39 
Visit to Papua New Guinea, 5, 272 
Philippines 
Constitutional developments (Shorter 
Article), 11,613 
Diplomatic relations with USSR (Shorter 
Article), 6, 329 
Relief assistance to the (Shorter Article), 9, 
506 
Pitcairn Islands 
Constitutional and political changes (Part 
Article), 4, 196 
Portugal 
Political developments (Article), 5, 232 
RAN aircrew for Middle East, 10, 564 
Racial discrimination 
UNGA—Thirtieth Session (Part Article), 2, 
66 
Razak, Tun 
Death of (Shorter Article), 1, 29 
Refugees 
Indochinese refugees, 1, 44 
Relief assistance to the Philippines, 9, 506 
Rhodesia 
Independence negotiations (Shorter 
Article), 10, 553 
Significant developments, 1, 13 
Statement by Australian Prime Minister, 9, 
506 
UNGA-Thirtieth Session (Part Article), 2, 63 


Rockfeller, John D., Vice-President, 
U.S.A. 


Visit by (Shorter Article), 4, 204 
Romania 


Bey Australian Deputy Prime Minister. 7, 
4 


Roy Milne Lecture 
Prime Minister gives (Article), 9, 471 
œ Saudi Arabia 
Kingsmill, Mr D. J., Australian Ambassador 
to, 6, 337 
Science 
Scientific agreement with the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 8, 452 


10 


Seas and Submerged Lands Act, 1973 
(Shorter Article), 1, 33 
Senate Standing Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence 
(Shorter Article), 12, 654 
Seychelles 
Prime Minister visits Australia (Shorter 
Article), 5,257 
Changes in (Shorter Article), 2, 84 
Singapore 
See Chak Num, presents his letter of 
Commission as High Commissioner in 
Australia, 9, 509 
Visit of Singapore Prime Minister to Australia 
(Shorter Article), 10, 560 
Solomon Islands 
Road to independence (Shorter Article), 1, 
36 


Somare, Mr Michael, Prime Minister of 
Papua New Guinea 
Visit by (Shorter Article), 3, 152 
South Africa 
Fifth Non-Aligned Summit Conference (Part 
Article), 10, 543 
South-East Asia and beyond: Vietnam policy 
towards (Article), 8,416 
South Pacific 
Constitutional and political changes 
(Article), 4, 188 
South Pacific Bureau for Economic 
Co-operation (SPEC), (Part Article), 1, 8 
South Pacific Commission: 
Formation and Development (Part Article), 
1,4 
Reviewed (Shorter Article), 5, 258 
Sixteenth South Pacific Conference 
(Shorter Article), 11, 612 
South Pacific Cultures Fund: 1975-76 
grants (Shorter Article), 3, 169 
South Pacific Forum (Shorter Article), 8, 
448; (Shorter Article), 10, 555: (Part 
Article), 1, 8 
Meeting of (Shorter Article), 3, 158 
South Pacific regional perspectives 
(Article), 1, 4 
Soviet entomologists 
Visit by (Shorter Article), 2, 92 


Spain 


After Franco, tentative change (Article), 7, 
378 

Draft for reform (Shorter Article), 9, 500 

Gilchrist, Mr H., Australian Ambassador, 4, 
221 

King Juan Carlos |, installed (Shorter Article), 
1,30 


Spanish Sahara 


UNGA-—Thirtieth Session (Part Article), 2,64 


Tanzania 
Australia drills for water in (Shorter Article), 
1 
Thailand 
Demise of the Seni Government (Shorter 
Article), 10, 551 
Economic and Social Commission meeting 
in Bangkok (Shorter Article), 4, 198 
Elections (Shorter Article), 4, 201 
Foreign policy of the new Government 
(Shorter Article), 11,614 
Foreign Minister to visit Thailand, 2, 98 
Suthayakhom, H. E. Mr Wichet, presented 
his credentials as Ambassador, 11, 620 
Timor 
(see also East Timor) 
Entry of Australian barge into War zone. 1, 
4) 
Economy (Part Article), 11, 592 
Fokelau Islands 
Constitutional and political changes (Part 
Article), 4, 195 
Tonga 
Constitutional and political changes (Part 
Article), 4, 191 
Upton, Mr G. N., Australian High 
Commissioner to, 5, 275 
Forres Strait 
Australian Foreign Minister to visit, 11, 620 
Joint statement by Foreign Ministers of 
Australia and Papua New Guinea, 6, 336 
Statement by Minister, 6, 336 
Talks on, 11, 620 
Trade 
Imbalance: East-West (Shorter Article), 9, 
492 
Japan, visit by Deputy Prime Minister 
(Shorter Article), 2, 79 
Transkei 
Australian policy (Part Article), 11,595 
Citizenship issue (Part Article), 11, 593 
Declaration of independence (Article), 11, 
591 
Dependence on South Africa (Part Article), 
11,592 
History (Part Article), 11, 591 
Recognition (Part Article), 11, 594 
Trans-Tasman travel 
Ministers discuss (Shorter Article), 3, 159 
Tunisia 
Piper, Mr J. A., Australian Ambassador to, 
10, 564 
Turkey 
Australian emergency relief, 12, 664 
Peachey, Mr R. A., Australian Ambassador 
to, 8,453 
Presents his credentials, 10, 565 
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Tuvalu 





Visit to Australia by Turkish parliamenta 
delegation (Shorter Article), 12, 65 


Constitutional and political changes 
Article), 4, 192 


U Lwin, Deputy Prime Minister of Burma 


Visit by (Shorter Article), 5, 259 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


(USSR) 


Australia’s relations with (Shorter Article), 8, 


434 

Australia- USSR cultural talks (Shorter 
Article), 5, 258 

Communist Party Congress (Shorter Article), 
3,166 

Philippines: Diplomatic relations with 
(Shorter Article), 6, 329 

Relations with Egypt (Shorter Article), 4, 
203 

Visit of Mr L. |. Brezhnev to Yugoslavia 
(Shorter Article), 12, 657 

Visit of Soviet entomologists (Shorter 
Article), 2, 92 


United Nations 


Apartheid: Thirtieth General Assembly (Part 
Article), 2, 60 


Australian Ambassador presents credentials, 


10, 565 

Australian Foreign Minister speaks at 
(Article), 9, 480 

Australian Foreign Minister, Visit to, 9, 505 


Conference on Human Settlements (Shorter 


Article), 7, 390 
Conference on International Economic 
Co-operation (Shorter Article), 1, 34; 
(Article), 7, 388 
Conference on Trade and Development, 
Fourth Session (Shorter Article), 5, 244; 
(Shorter Article), 6, 321 
Decolonisation—the Committee of 
Twenty-four (Article), 11, 645 
Development Program (UNDP) 
Australia joins governing counsel in 
January 1977 (Shorter Article), 11, 606 
Development program by region 
1974-75 (Part Shorter Article), 11, 
607 
Development dilemma (Part Shorter 
Article), 11,617 
Development program (Part Shorter 
Article), 11, 606 e 
Problems and prospects (Shorter Article), 
8,449 
Disarmament: UNGA Thirtieth session (Part 
Article), 2, 59 S 
Emergency Force: Middle East 
peacekeeping (Shorter Article), 6, 327 
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ance and Administration, UNGA Thirtieth 
ession (Part Article), 2, 67 
, minerals, pollution (Part Shorter 
le), 11,617 
_ General Assembly, Thirtieth Session 
(Article), 2, 56 
International Court of Justice: elections (Part 
Article), 2, 57 
International Economic Co-operation, 
Conference on (Shorter Article), 7, 388 
Korea: UNGA Thirtieth session (Part Article), 
2,61 
Legal Issues: 
UNGA—Thirtieth Session (Part Article), 2, 
69 
Membership fees (Shorter Article), 12, 661 
Namibia (Shorter Article), 2, 92 
New Assessment of contributions (Part 
Shorter Article), 12, 661 
New members (Part Article), 2, 58 
Population problem (Part Shorter Article), 
41.61% 
Presence and armistice arrangements in 
Korea (Shorter Article), 9, 499 
Presidency of Thirtieth Session (Part 
Article), 2, 57 
Re-appointment of Dr K. Waldheim as 
Secretary-General (Shorter Article), 12, 
663 
Report on Vietnam (Shorter Article), 7, 392 
Secretary-General 
To report on Cyprus (Shorter Article), 1, 
28 


Tovisit Australia (Shorter Article), 2, 76 
Security Council elections (Part Article), 2, 
57 


Statement by Australian Ambassador to, 4, 
217 

Study on prospective economic issues and 
international development strategy 
(Shorter Article), 11,616 

Study of world economy (Shorter Article), 
11,616 

UNESCO Sixty-First Session (Shorter 
Article), 8, 446 

United Nations Day, 24 October, 10, 563 

United States of America, The 

Bicentennial activities— Australian 
participation in (Article), 3, 140 

Bicentenary message, 7, 394 

Caunsellor, Defence Science, Washington 


s Appointment of, 2, 99 


Elections (Part Shorter Article), 11, 604 

Extradition treaty with United States, 4, 219 

Foreign Minister to visit, 2, 98 

Goss, Mr D. C., Australian Consul-General 
Chicago, 12, 666 


New Ambassador (Shorter Article), 2, 83 
Parkinson, Mr N. F., Australian Ambassador, 
2, 95; (Shorter Article), 2, 83 
Policy on Africa (Shorter Article), 5, 248 
e a i (Part Shorter Article), 11, 
The House of Representatives (Part Shorter 
Article), 11, 605 
The Presidency (Part Shorter Article), 11, 
604 
The Senate (Part Shorter Article), 11, 605 
jia by Mrs Kissinger (Shorter Article), 4, 
12 
Visit by Vice-President Rockefeller, 4,204 
Vietnam, Socialist Republic of 
Brook, H. E. Mr J. H., Australian 
Ambassador, 8, 453 
Presents his credentials, 9, 509 
Lao relations (Shorter Article), 2, 87 
National Assembly elections (Shorter 
Article), 5, 256 
Policy towards South-East Asia and beyond 
(Article), 8,416 
Re-unification and reconstruction (Shorter 
Article), 5, 255 
United Nations Mission Report (Shorter 
Article), 7, 392 
Visas 
ie Passports and visas (Article), 1, 
Re-entry visa requirements, 1, 45 
Waldheim, Dr K. 
Re-appointment as Secretary-General of the 
United Nations (Shorter Article), 12, 663 
Western Samoa 
Constitutional and political changes (Part 
Article), 4, 188 
New Prime Minister (Shorter Article), 4, 
212 : 


West Germany 
Loan-raising in, 3, 170 


West Indies 
Gift of cricket trophy (Shorter Article), 2, 93 


Womens Year ends, decade begins 

(Shorter Article), 4,211 

World Bank (IBRD) 

(See International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, also International 
Monetary Fund) 

World Food Program: 1977-78 

Pledge by Australia (Shorter Article), 10, 

557 
World situation 
Prime Minister's statement (Article), 6, 300 


Youth 
Australian students at the Lester B. Pearson 
College of the Pacific in Victoria, B.C., 
Canada, 5, 269 
Exchange between students from Darwin 
and Indonesia, 4, 227 
Importance of exchanges between 
Australian and Japanese youth, 8, 439; 
11,611 
Increasing numbers travelling overseas, 9, 
486 
Most common problems encountered when 
travelling overseas, 9, 487 
Yugoslavia 
Australia cultural agreement (Shorter 
. Article), 9, 503 
= Defence (Part Article), 10,519 
Dexter, Mr B. G., Australian Ambassador, 
12, 666 


Economy (Part Article), 10, 521 

Foreign relations (Part Article), 10, 52 

Independence (Part Article), 10,516 

Leadership (Part Article), 10,518 

New Constitution (Part Article), 10,4 17 

Political and economic developments 
(Article), 10,516 

Role in the Communist movement (Part 
Article), 10, 521 

Rural industry (Part Article), 10, 524 

Trade (Part Article), 10, 523 

Visit by Soviet leader, Mr L. |. Brezhnev 
(Shorter Article), 12, 657 

Yugoslav Parliamentary Delegation visits 
Australia (Shorter Article), 10, 560 


Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality 


(ZOPFAN) 
(Part Article), 10, 542 





Conferences, Meetings and Talks 


Aid: visit by President of Canadian aid agency 
(Shorter Article), 2, 90 

Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN): Bali summit meeting (Article ), 
11,582 

Australia—Fiji talks (Shorter Article), 7, 389 

Australia—France talks (Shorter Article), 2, 91 

Australia—lran joint ministerial commission 
(Shorter Article), 8, 444 

Australia—Japan talks (Shorter Article), 9, 503 
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Australia-USSR cultural talks (Shorter Article), 


5,258 

Burma: U Lwin has talks with Australian 
Government on regional development and 
bilateral issues, (Shorter Article), 5, 259 

Communist and Workers’ Parties, 7, 389 

Commonwealth Senior Officials Meeting 
(Shorter Article), 6, 323 

CIEC: Paris meeting (Shorter Article), 7, 388 

ECOSOC: Sixty-first session (Shorter Article), 
8,446 

Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO), 
Tenth Session of Regional Plant Production 
Committee (Shorter Article), 2, 89 

Humanitarian Law (Shorter Article), 4, 220 

International Economic Co-operation (Shorter 
Article), 1, 34 

international Monetary Fund (IMF)—World 
Bank Group: Annual Meetings in Manila 
(Article), 11, 586 
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International symposium on the Pacific Ocean 
(Article), 12, 637 

Italy: Visit to Australia of Deputy Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Franco Foschi (Shorter 
Article), 12, 656 

Japan-Australia talks bilateral trade (Shorter 
Article), 2, 79 

Law of the Sea: Fourth Session (Shorter 
Article), 6, 331 

Law of the Sea: Fifth Session (Shorter Article), 
12,648 

Nauru: Visit to Australia of President Hammer 
DeRoburt (Shorter Article), 12, 655 

Non-Aligned Summit Conference (Article), 
10,541 

Non-Aligned Summit Meeting (Fifth) in 
Colombo (Shorter Article), 8, 443 

United Nations Conference on Human 
Settlements (Habitat) (Shorter Article), 7, 
390 


Seychelles: P. M. of the Seychelles has talks 
with Australian Government and business 
representatives, (Shorter Article), 5, 257 

South Pacific Commission: Sixteenth South 
Pacific Conference (Shorter Article), 11, 
612 

South Pacific Forum (Seventh Meeting). 
(Shorter Article), 8, 448 


UNCTAD: Fourth Session in Nairobi (Shorter © 
Article), 5, 244: 6, 321 
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aties and Agreements 


BilateNal agreements 
AsiarNDevelopment Bank—Contribution, 9, 
509 
Burma—Air transport, 9, 508 
Canada—Scientific, 9, 508 
China—Archaeological finds exhibition, 9, 
508 
France—Taxation, 6, 340 
Germany—Scientific, 9, 508; 12, 667 
India—Trade, 9, 508 
ltaly—Extradition, 6, 340 
—Taxation, 6, 340 
Japan—Friendship and co-operation, 6, 
340 
Nauru—Air Services, 12, 667 
—Judicial, 9, 508 
Netherlands—Taxation, 9, 508 
New Zealand—Christmas Island, 9, 508: 
12, 667 
PNG—Trade Tariffs and commercial 
relations, 12, 667 
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Singapore—Aviation, 6, 340 
USA—Importation of meat, 9, 509 
Yugoslavia—Cultural, 9, 509 
Multileteral agreements 
Animal production—6, 341 
Cocoa—9, 509 
Coffee—9, 509 
Fauna and flora—9, 509 
Nam Ngum development fund—6, 34 1 
Sugar—6, 341: 12, 667 
Tin—6, 341; 12, 667 
Wheat—6, 341 
Extradition treaty with United States, 4, 219: 
6, 341 
Science and Technology agreement between 
Australia and the Federal Republic of 
Germany (Part Shorter Article), 11, 608 
Treaty of Friendship and 
Co-cperation—between Australia and 
Japan (Shorter Article), 6,315 
Treaty practice 
Australia’s treaty practice: Catalogue of 
human affairs (Article), 4, 180 


a 


Maps 
Africa, 5, 249 
Angola, 3, 135 


Brazil, 6, 287 
Indian Ocean—Seychelles and Mayotte, 2, 85 
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Indonesia, 3, 122 

Lebanon, 3, 113 

North-east Africa, 5, 245 

South Pacific (Niue), 4, 192 

The Territory of the Afars and Issas, 2, 86 
Tanzania, 1, 37 


